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PREFACE. 


T H^ present edition of the English Works of Raja 
Rammohun Roy contains all his English writings 
which were edited by Mr. Jogendra Chunder Ghose, 
M.A., B.L,, and compiled and published by Mr. Eshan 

Chunder Bose, to whom the best thanks of the publishers 

\ 

are due. It includes some additional letters and an 
English translation of the Raja’s Tuhfatul Muwahhiddin. 

The Publishers take this occasion to thank Babu 
Rameswarprasad Bhargava for his valuable assistance in 
preparing a fairly intelligible English version of the 
author’s Present to the Believers in one God.” 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THE AUTHOR. 


Raja Kaminoliun Roy, the founder of the Brahma Sainaj or the 
Theistic Church of India, was born at Radhanagar, Bengal, in May 
1772, of an ancient and honourable Brahman family. His father gave 
him a good education ; he learnt Persian at home, Arabic at Patna 
<where he studied hluclid, Aristotle and the Koran), and Sanskrit at 
Benares. Although a devout idolater in boyhood, he early began 
to doubt and speculate, and at fifteen left home to study Buddhism 
In Tibet, where his criticisms on Jjama-worship gave much offence. 
After some years’ travel he returned, but, his anti-idolatrous senti- 
ments obliging him to leave home, he lived at Benares until liis 
father’s death in 1803. After this, he spent about ten years in the 
East India Company’s service, latterly as Dewan or head ojfficer in 
the collection of Revenues. During this period he first began 
to assemble his friends together for evening dis(;ussions on tiie 
absurdities of idolatory, and he also issued his first work, Tuhfat- 
ul-Muwahhiddin (“A gift to Monotheists”). This treatise was in 
Persian, with an Arabic preface, and was a bold protest against 
superstition and priestcraft. These proceedings brought on him much 
hostility, and even i^ersecution, and in 1814 he retired to Calcutta for 
greater safety. Here he soon established a little Friendly Society 
(Atmiya Sabha), which met weekly to read the Hindu Scriptures and 
to chant Monotheistic hymns. In 1816 he translated the Vedanta 
into Bengali and Hindustani, following this by a series of translations 
► from the Upanishads into Bengali, Hindustani and English, with 
introductions and comments of his own. These works he published 
at his own cost and disseminated widely among his countrymen. His 
writings excited much opposition and gave rise to numerous contro* 
versies, in which his ability, tact and learning rendered him fully 
u match for his antagonists. But the deadliest blow he inflicted 
■upon Hindu superstition was his effective agitation against the rite 
t)f Suttee, the burning of living widows on the piles of their deceased 
husbands. 
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In 1811 he had been a horrified witness of this sacrifice in hi» 
elder brother’s family, and he had vowed never to rest until he had 
uprooted this custom. He exposed the hollow pretences of its advo- 
cates in elaborate pamphlets both in Bengali and English, and pressed 
the matter in every possible way, till at last the tide of public feeling 
turned, and on December 4, 1829, Lord William Bentinck issued a 
regulation abolishing Suttee throughout all the territories subject 
to Fort William. Rammohun was an active politician and philan- 
thropist. He built school-houses and established schools in which 
useful knowledge was gratuitously taught through the medium both 
of the English and the native languages. He wrote a suggestive 
Bengali Grammar, of which he published one version in English 
(1826) and one in Bengali (1888). He wrote valuable pamphlets on 
Hindu law and made strenuous exertions for the freedom of the 
native Press ; he also established (1822) and mainly conducted two 
native newspapers, the Sambad Kaumudi in Bengali, and the MiraU 
aUAkhhar in Persian and made them the means of diffusing much 
useful political information. Becoming interested in Christianity 
he learned Hebrew and Greek in order to read the Bible in the ori- 
ginal languages, and in 1820 he issued a selection from the four 
Gospels entitled— the Precepts of Jesus, the Guide to Peace and happi- 
ness. This was attacked by the Baptist Missionaries of Serampur, 
and a long controversy ensued in which he published three remark- 
able Appeals to the Christian Public in defence of the “ Precepts of 
Jesus.” He also wrote other theological tracts (sometimes under 
assumed names) in which he attacked both Hindu and Christian 
orthodoxy with a strong hand. But his personal relations with 
orthodox Christians were never unfriendly, and he rendered valu- 
able assistance to Dr. Duff in the latter’s educational schemes.. 
He also warmly befriended a Unitarian Christian Mission which 
was started in Calcutta (1824) by Mr. William Adam, formerly a 
Baptist Missionary, who, in attempting to convert Rammohun 
to trinitarianism was himself converted to the opposite view. This. 
Unitarian Mission, though not a theologi<^l success, attracted 
considerable sympathy among the Hindu Monotheists^ whose Atmiya 
Sabha had then become extinct. At last Rammohun felt able to 
re-embody his cherished ideal, and on August 20, 1828, he opened 
the first Brahma Association (Brahma Sabha) at a hired house* 
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suitable church-building was then erected and placed in the- 
pands of trustees, with a small endowment and a remarkable trust- 
deed by which the building was set apart “ for the worship and 
adoration of the Eternal, Unsearchable and Immutable Being, who* 
is the Author and Preserver of the universe.” The new church 
was formally opened on the 11th Magh (January 23), 1830, from which 
day the Brahma Samaj dates its existence. Having now succeeded 
ill his chief projects, Rammohun resolved to visit England, and the 
King of Delhi appointed him envoj’^ thither on special business, and 
^ve him tlj,e title of Raja. He arrived in England on April 8, 
1831, and was received with universal cordiality and respect. He 
watched with special anxiety the parliamentary discussions on the 
renewal of the East India Company’s charter and gave much valuable 
evidence before the Board of Control on the condition of India. 
This he republished with additional suggestions (“ Exposition of the 
Practical Operation of the Judicial and Revenue Systems of India ’7 
and also reissued his important “ Essay on the Right of Hindus over 
Ancestral Property.” Ho visited Prance, and wished to visit Ame- 
rica, but died unexpectedly of brain-fever at Bristol, September 27^ 
1833.— The Encyclopaedia liritannica. 




INTRODUCTION. 


All earnest attempts at reform, whether religious, social, political,- 
or of any other description, are based on faith in the ultimate triumph 
of truth and justice and humanity, which is synonymous with a belief 
in the morargovernraent of the Universe. This is an essential ele- 
ment in religious belief. One would, therefore, expect to find Raja 
Rammohim Roy, the first all-round reformer in modern. India, “above 
all and beneath all a religious personality. The many and far-reaching 
ramifications of his prolific energy were forth-puttings of one purpose. 
The root of his life was religion. He would never have been able to 
go so far or to move his countrymen so mightily as he did but for the 
driving power of an intense theistic passion.” As in his life so in 
his writings, religion occupies the foremost place. His writings on 
religious subjects are the most important and most voluminous. But 
their very extent and variety are apt to puzzle those who may strive 
to find out the exact nature of his religious faith. The late Babu 
Raj narain Bose had it from his father, a disciple of the Raja, that 
the latter before his departure to England had foretold that after 
his death various sects would claim him as belonging to their own 
particular ranks, but he declared that he did not belong to any parti- 
cular sect. "What the Raja foresaw has actually taken place. “ It 
has been said that Raminohun Roy delighted to pass for a believer 
in the Vedanta with the Hindus, for a Christian among the adherents 
of that creed, and for a disciple of the Koran with the champions of 
Islamism.* The truth is that his eclecticism equalled his sincerity.” | 
It would be out of place here to enter into a discussion of the ques- 
tion of his religious belief. J Suffice it to say that he believed in 
pure theism, as his TuhfaUuUMuwahhiddin on the one hand and 
the Trust-Deed of the Brahmo Samaj on the other, in addition to 


® His habit, in. his religions controversies with various sects, of taking his stand not 
merely upon pure* reason but mainly upon their scriptures led some people to think that he 
was all things to all men. This, of course, is a mistake. His controversial method 
was meant to convince the followers of different faiths that even their scriptures, which 
they professed implicitly to follow, enjoined the worship of the one true God. 

t The Contemporary Evolution of Religious Tkottght, by Count Goblet d’Alviella, p. 233. 
X For an exhaustive discussion of the subject see the Raja’s biography in Bengali, by 
Babu Nagendranath Chatterji, which ought to be translated into English. 
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mmy of his other works, prove conclusively. He did not reject an 
truth to be found in any scriptures or in the teachings of an 
prophet or saint ; he revered and accepted truth from all quarters 
but at the same time he did not accept any book or teacher a^ 
infallible. It should not, however, be forgotten that though he 
was thus cosmopolitan in his acceptance of truth, there are 
reasons to think that ho believed in what may be called national or 
racial manifestations or developments of universal theism. His 
partiality (in no narrow sense) for the ethical portion of Christ’s 
teachings is evident. But it would be wrong to suppose for that 
reason that he was exclusively or even principally a follower of 
Jesus. In making this statement we do not solely ov chiefly rely on his 
prose writings in Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, English or Bengali. His 
hymns in Bengali) too, in our opinion, afford a correct idea of the faith 
that lay enshrined in the deepest recesses of his heart. For, poetry 
JBprings from a deeper source in the soul than anything that is merely 
'didactic, controversial, doctrinal or philosophical. And from the 
Raja’s Bengali devotional poetry, one cannot but take him to have 
been a Hindu Thoist or a theistic Vedantist. 

It is sometimes asked whether Rammohnn Roy intended that the 
society for the worship of one God that he founded should have a 
social counterpart in a religious community separate from all exist- 
ing ones, such as the Brahnio Eamaj has now become. The question 
is difficult to answer. But from the little study and thought that we 
have been able to devote to the subject, it seems to us that at the 
time when he established the Brahmo Samaj, ho meant it to be sim- 
ply a meeting-ground for people of all sects who wished to unite for 
divine worship, “ a place of public meeting of all sorts and descrip- 
tions of people without distinction as shall behave and conduct 
themselves in an orderly, sober, religious and devout manner for the 
worship and adoration of the Eternal, Unsearchable and Immutable 
Being who is the author and preserver of the Universe but not under 
or by any other name, designation or title peculiarly used for and 
applied to any particular Being or Beings by any man or set of men 
whatsoever.” Art and philosophy, though each is essentially one all 
the world over, have yet found various though fltting garb among 
different peoples according to racial, climatic and other causes. It 
aeerns to us, that similarly, the Raja may have thought that Theism, 
though at bottom one all over the world, has yet found various expres- 
sion among different races ; and though abstract truth is thinkable, 

, yet as it finds actual manifestation in some concrete shape, it is the 
part of wisdobi to allow the abstract universal theism in all countries 
And among all races to keep its native shape and colour, in which it 
is embodied, freed, of course, from all that is base and impure, with 
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a broad spirit of toleration for other shapes and colours : or in other 
words, he may have believed that Theism is one, and Hindu Theism, 
^mitic Theism, &c., are different forms of the same universal faith ; 
and that the future unity of the human race in religion is not to be 
realised by all mankind following the creed of this or that sect, 
but by each nation or race giving up all such erroneous and supersti- 
tious beliefs and pernicious customs and lifeless rituals as clash with 
pure Theism, but in every thing else keeping all that is racy of the 
soil, all that distinctively belongs to the religious gertius of that nation 
or race, in a spirit of discrimi nating reverence for its own past and 
of respect and toleration for others. 

Prefessor \lonier Williams speaks of him as the first really earnest 
investigator in the science of comparative theology, which the W'orld 
has produced. 

Social customs and practices have been and are in all countries 
more or less connected with the religious beliefs of the people. It is, 
therefore, only natural that Rammohun Roy’s programme of religious 
reform should lead on to and embrace social reform. In all countries, 
and specially in India, social reform consists chiefly in doing away 
with the disabilities or sufferings incident to difference of sex or the 
accident of birth. Or, in other words, social reformers have chiefly 
to fight with the spirit of caste and its evils and the subjection of 
women to the selfish interests and pleasures or supposed interests of 
the male sex. Rammohun Roy’s chief claim to the gratitude of Hindu 
womanhood is the courageous and devoted part that he played in the 
movement for the abolition of suttee. Ho may or may not have been 
the central figure in that movement, but it must be admitted by all 
that but for his exertions that inhuman custom would not have been 
put down by law so soon as it was. ' 

Hut to prevent the murder of widows was only to create another 
problem, namely, the amelioration of their condition. It is oven now 
a question as to how we can best better their lot. Many solutions of 
the problem have been proposed and attempted ; their re-marriage, 
giving them such training as to enable them to lead honourable, use- 
ful and independent lives, so changing the Hindu law of inheritance 

as to make the means of living of Hindu widows less precarious, &c. 

His “Brief remarks regarding modern encroachments on the ancient 
rights of females, according to the Hindu Law of inheritance,” was 
intended to attain the last object. That* the condition of helpless 
widows deeply touched his heart appears also from No. VI. of the 
Sambad Kaumudi, which contained “ an appeal to the rich Hindus of 
Calcutta to constitute a society for the relief of destitute widows, 
upon the principles of the Civil and Military Widows’ Fund, estab- 
lished by order of Government.” That he was earnestly in favour of 
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the education of women is quite clear from many passages in hii» 
writings, such, for instance, as the following : — 

“ As to their inferiority in point of understanding, when did you ever afford them a faijr 
opportunity of exhibiting their natural capacity ? How then can you accuse them of 
want of understanding ? If, after instruction in knowledge and wisdom, a person cannot 
comprehend or retain wliat has been taught him, we may consider him as deficient ; but 
as you keep women generally void of education and acciui remen ts, you cannot, therefore, 
in Justice pronounce on their inferiority. On the contrary, Lilavati, Bliaiiumati, the wife 
of the prince of Karnat, and that of Kalidas, are celebrated for their thorough knowledge 
of all the Sastras : moreover, in the Vrihadaranyak-Opnnishad of the Yajur Veda it is 
clearly stated, that Yajnavalkya imparted divine knowledge of the most difficult nature to^ 
his Avife Maitreyi, Avho was able to follow and completely attain it ! ” 

It is true that even with his unbounded enthusiasm in woman’s 
cause and his indefatigable energy he could not take any steps for- 
educating girls, widowed or unmarried ; but it may be safely said 
that had ho lived to return home from Kngland and work liere for a 
few years more, his contact with the comparatively enlightened 
womanhood of the West would certainly have borne fruit in the 
establishment of educational institutions for Indian girls and women. 
That Miss Mary Carpenter came out to India to labour for the good 
of Indian women is due mainly to her contact with the Raja. Regard- 
ing the re-marriago of child-widows, it is believed by some that he 
published a book advocating its introduction but no such production 
has been discovered among his works. His biographer, Babu Nagendra- 
nath Chatterji, says : — “ Wo have heard that Rammohun Roy used to 
express a desire to his friends that the re-marriage of child-widows 
should become prevalent. When he wont to England, a rumour 
spread everywhere that on coming back homo he would introduce the 
custom of the re-marriage of widows.” 

It will appear from a study of his “ Brief remarks regarding 
the ancient rights Of females” that he was opposed to polygamy,, 
kulinism and the practical selling of girls in marriage. lie showed 
from the Shastras that second marriages were authorised only under* 
certain circumstances, and observed : — 

“ Had a Magistrafi^ or otherr public officer been authoii zed by the lulers of the empire 
to receive applications for his sanction to a second marriage during the life of a first wife, 
and to gi-ant his consent only on such accusations as the foregoing being substantiated, 
the above Law might liave been rendered effectual, and the distress of the female sex in 
Bengal, and the number of suicides, would have been necessarily very much reduced.” 

We have no indication in his works of his views on child-marriage. 
Perhaps in his days in Bengal, though such marriages must have 
been customary, their consummation was postponed to a maturer age,, 
thus minimizing the evil to some extent, as is Tstill the case in some- 
provinces of India. But with regard to this item, too, of the social 
reform programme, one can only speculate as to what he would have* 
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done had he lived to come back from England, For, a man, who had 
such innate chivalry in his nature that he would never take his seat 
if any woman of what rank so ever remained standing in his presence, 
could not have failed to observe the evil effects on women of such a 
custom, at any rate after coming in contact with the comparatively 
free and healthy womanhood of the West. 

That Rammohun Roy had not failed to observe the evil effects of 
caste will appear from the extract from <^ne of his letters printed on 
page 929 of this edition. No. VIII of his Samhad Kaumidiy too, 
prints the plea of a philanthropist [probably himself], who observing 
the misery .caused by prejudices of caste, urges the Hindus not to 
debar themselves thereby from mechanical pursuits, but to cultivate 
“ such arts as would tend to their comfort, happiness and indepen- 
dence.” By crossing the ocean and in other ways, the Raja, to a great 
extent, broke through the unreasonable and injurious restrictions 
imposed by caste . Why he did not or could not do so entirely, 
is not known to a certainty. But from his conduct in other 
matters, we should hesitate to ascribe to him any motives of cowardice 
or self-interest. He published with a Bengali translation the first 
chapter of a Sanskrit work against caste, named Bajmsuchif by 
M r ity \!pi jay achar y a. 

In most things Raja Rammohun Roy was in advance of his age, and 
rose above the influence of his surroundings. He was the pioneer in 
many reform movements. But in the matter of total abstinence from 
intoxicating drinks, his views and practice differed from those of 
most reformers of the present day. He was a moderate drinker and 
even quoted some Shastras in favour of the practice. There is also 
another matter in which he was not in advance of his age. In his 
“ Brief remarks regarding the ancient rights of females, ” he says 
that of the three modes of conduct left to the widows of a polygamous 
man to pursue, the second is “ to walk in the paths of unrighteous- 
ness for their maintenance and independence,” And this he, of 
course, condemns, and thereby shows himself to be, as we otherwise 
also know him to have been, an advocate of social purity. Yet it 
would appear that he found nothing objectionable in entertaining his 
guests with the nautch and music of dancing girls in his residence. 
For we find in Fanny Parkes’ “ Wanderings of a Pilgrim, ” Vol, I, 
Chap. IV (Residence in Calcutta, May 1823), the following passage ; — 

; *• The other evening we went to a party given by Rammohun Roy, a rich Bengali 
baboo : the grounds, which are extensive, were well illuminated, and excellent fire-works 
displayed. In various rooms of the house nich girls were dancing and singing.” 

It is well known that Rammohun Roy himself founded and helped 
others in founding schools. He took a prominent part in the great edu- 
cational controversy between the “Orientalists” and the “Anglicists*» 
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and tfided with the latter. But for his opposition the clamour of tlie 
former for the exclusive pursuit of Oriental studies would most 
probably have prevailed. His Letter on English Education to Lord 
.^herst is a remarkably convincing production.* 

“It was owing, perhaps, to this agitation, ’* remarks Babu Jogen> 
dra Chunder Ghose on this letter, “ that the foundation-stone of the 
building intended for the Sanskrit College was laid in the name of the 
Hindu College (February, 1824), and the Hindu College was located 
there together with the Sanskrit College.” For the direct and 
indirect beneficial results of Western education we are indebted to 
Baja Rammohun Roy as much as to Lord Macaulay, Lord William 
Bentinck, David Haro, &c. 

Rammohun Roy wrote text-books in Bengali on Grammar, Geogra- 
phy, Asti*onomy and Geometry. He is the father of modern Bengali 

* One passage in this letter possesses a special interest of its own. It runs thus : — 

“ Neither can much improvement arise from such speculations as the following which 
ai’e the themes suggested by the Vedanta,— in what manner is the soul absorbed in 
the Deity ? What relations does it bear to the Divine Essence ? Nor will youths be 
fitted to be better members of society by the Vedantic doctrines which teach them to 
believe, that all visible things have no real existence, that as father, brother, Ac., have 
no actual entity, tliey consequently deserve no real affection, and therefoi*e the sooner 
we escape from them and leave the world the better.” 

The missionaries advanced ill the Samachar Darimi, the last objection, which Kam- 
inohun assailed in his Bralimnniccd Magazine. He further established a Vedanta 
College. This seeming inconsistency is explained by Miss Collett as follows : — “ The 
teachings of the Vedanta lend themselves to a i-emarkable diversity of theological inter- 
pretation. They are appealed to equally by dualistic and non-dualistic schools of 
tbought. They contain passages which breathe a lofty and ethical Theism ; in pther 
places they seem to countenance a Pantheism that is simply Acosraism — the denial of 
all finite existence , . . . According as the Vedanta is taught with or without a proper 
selective adjustment of its widely various contents, its value as a subject of instruction 
may be set high or low. In the oixlinary Hindu schools it was taught in false perspec- 
tive, with a discrimination exercised if at all in favour of wdiat was ti-ivial, incorrect, 
polytheistic. Rammohiui therefore opposed with all his might the suggestion that the 
Brititih Government should j^eiqietuate or encourage this kind of Vedantic instruction. 
At the same time he saw in the Vedanta rightly handled and “ rightly divided ” a 
means for leading his countrymen out of their pi’evailing superstition and idolatry into 
a pure and elevated Theism. Their devotion to the Vedantic scriptures was th^ levw 
by which Rammohun hoped to lift them into a simpler and nobler faith. Thedrefore 
he founded the Vedanta College ; and thei-efore also he controverted the miesionariea* 
wholesale disparagement of the Vedanta. If the missionaries had succeeded in 
discrediting the Vedanta, they would in Rammohim’s eyes have broken down the hndgfi 
which enabled men to pass from Hindu Polytheism to Hindu Theism. He thus oom- 
iMted both the conaerrative Christian who advocated indiscriimnate rejectiem and the 
ocwseiTadve Hindu who advocated the indiscrimate retention of Vedantic teaching ; 
and be provided for a discriminating instruction in the ancient system which should 
hH^*e the approval of liberal Hindus and liberal Christians.” 
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literary prose. He taught his people the use of marks of punctuation. 
There was in his nature a deep vein of genuine poetry, too ; as 
his Bengali hymns show. He was the first to write theistic hymns 
in Bengali. Pandit Hamagati Nyayaratna, a well-known Hindu 
historian of the Bengali language and literature, truly observes that 
“ they appear to possess the power of melting even stony hearts, of 
making the most irreligious devoted to God and of making hearts 
sunk in wordliness detached from the world.” They are prized by 
theists and idolaters alike. A few of them are in Sanskrit. We 
believe an English translation of Hammohun’s hymns by Babu 
Mohinimohan • Chatter jee, M. A., has been published by the Adi 
Brahmo Samaj of Calcutta. 

His Bengali journal, the Hanibad Kaumiidi lirst appeared in 1821. 
He is the founder of native journalism in India. The Hambad Kaumudi 
was not exclusively or chiefly a political publication. It, as well as 
his Persian newspaper, Mimt-ul-Akhbar or Mirror of I ntelUgencr, 
had an educational purpose, too. Besides politics, subjects of a 
historical, literary and scientiflc character were treated of therein. 

Lawyers of eminence have declared that the legal writings of 
the Raja, such as his “ Brief Remarks on Ancient Female Rights,” 
** The Rights of Hindus over Ancestral Property according to the 
Law of Bengal,” would do credit to jurists of the highest standing. 

To the public Rammohun Roy is best known as a religious and sdcial 
reforuier. To many he is also known as a literateur and educationist. 
But he is not so well known as a political reformer and agitator. A 
brief account of his politics may not therefore be out of place here. 

Mr. William Adam, a Baptist Missionary, whose associaticfa with 
Raja Rammohun Roy led him to adopt Unitarian opinions, bears the 
following testimony to his love of liberty 

“He would be free or not be at all .. .. Love of I’leedoin was perhiips the strongeHt 
passion of his soul, — ^freedom not of action merely, but of thought. . ..This tenacity of 
personal independence, this sensitive jealousy of the slightest approach to an enoroacb- 
maht on his mental freedom was accompanied with a very nice perception of the equal 
rights of others, even of those who differed most widely from him.” 

It was this love of liberty that was the source of all his political 
opiniontt and the mainspring of all his political activity. It made 
him take interest in and deeply sympathise with all political move- 
ments all over the world that had for their object the advancement 
of popular freedom. Some instances may here be given of Ram- 
mohnil's cosmopolitan sympathies in the region of politics. 

“ Whoa the intelligenoe reached India that the pecple of Naples after extorting a 
conttitution from their despotic king ware crushed back into servitude by the Amtrian 
tnx^ in obe^Bonoe to the joint mandate of the crowned heads of RtiSsia, Prussia, Austria, 
Stmhnui, and Naples, Rammohnn felt it keenly.” 
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In a letter to Mr. Backiiigham, dated August 11, 1821, he wrote r — 

“ I am afraid I must be imder the necessity of denying myself the pleasure of your 
aociety this evening ; more especially as my mind is depressed by the late news from. 

Europe From the late unhappy i!lwa I am obliged to conclude that I shall not live ta* 

see liberty universally restored to the nations of Europe, and Asiatic nations, especially 
those that are European colonies, possessed of a greater degree of the same blessing than 
what they now enjoy. 

“ Under the.se circumstances I consider the cause of the Neapolitans as my own, and 
their enemies as ovurs. Enemies to liberty and friends of despotism have never been, 
and never will be, ultimately successful.” 

“These noble words," says Miss Collett, “ reveal how profoundly 
Hammohun felt with the late Russel Lowell that “ In the gain or loss- 
of one race all the rest have equal claim" ; and that 
“ Wherever wrong is done 

To the humblest and the w'eakest, ’ neath the all-beholding Sun, 

That wrong is also done to us.” 

Rammohun’s Persian weekly M ircit-al-Akhbar contained an article* 
on “ Ireland, the causes of its distress and discontent". In this he- 
dwelt on the evils of absenteeism and the injustice of maintaining 
Protestant clergymen out of revenues wrung from the Roman Catholic 
inhabitants of Ireland. He said : — 

How admirable is the olwen^ation of Saadi (on whom be mercy !) 

” Do not say that these rapacious ministers are the well-wishei-s of liis Majesty ; 

For in proportion as they augment the i-evenue of the State, they diminish his 
j)opularity ; 

O statesman, apply the revenue of the king tow*arda the comfoi t of the people ; 
then during their lives they will be loyal to him.” 

When the news of the establishment of constitutional Govern- 
ment in Spain reached India, he gave a public dinner at the Town 
Hall. Some months before his departure for England, news reached 
Calcutta of the latest French Revolution, and, “ so great was his 
enthusiasm that," we are told, “ he could think and talk of nothing 
else I" He viewed it as a triumph of liberty and rejoiced accordingly* 
On his voyage to England he landed at the Cape for only an hour or 
two. “Returning on board he met '^ith a nasty accident. The 
gangway ladder had not been, properly secured, and he got a serloua 
fall, from which he was lame for eighteen months afterwards and 
indeed never finally recovered. But no bodily suffering could repress 
his mental ardour. Two French frigates, under the revolutionary 
flag, the glorious tri-colour, were lying in Table Bay ; and lame as he 
waS) he . would insist on visiting them. The sight of these colours 
seemed to kindle his enthusiasm, and to render him insensible to 
pain. " During the days of the Reform Bill agitation in England, he 
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•considered the struggle between the reformers and anti-reformers 
•as a struggle between liberty and oppression throughout the world : 
T>etween justice and injustice, and be4«ween right and wrong. He 
publicly avowed that in the event of the Reform Bill being defeated, 
he would renounce his connection with England. His Persian week- 
ly, the Mirat, did not, however, favourably consider the national 
aspirations of Greece. Muhammadan sympathy with the Turks 
may have been to some extent responsible for this attitude to 
'Greece. 

We now pass on to the Raja’s Indian polical opinions. Our politics 
are sure to be tinged by our attitude towards British rule in India. 
It is therefore necessary to know what the Raja thought of British 
rule in India in his day. In his autobiography he writes : — 

“ I proceeded on my travels, and passed through different countries, chiefly 

•within, but some beyond, tlie Ixninds of Hmdoostan, with a feeling of great aversion to 
•the cHtablishnient of the British Power in India. When I had reached the age of twenty, 
my father recalled me, and restored me to his favour ; after which I first saw and began 
to as80i)iate with Europeans, and soon after made myself tolerably acquainted with their 
laws and form of government. Finding them generally more intelligent, more steady 
and moderate in their conduct, I gave up my prejudice against them, and became inclined 
in their favour, feeling persuaded that their rule, though a foreign yoke, would lead more 
•xpeedily and surely to the amolioiation of the native inhabitants ;... ” 

He concluded his “ Final Appeal to the Christian Public” 

“ by offering up thanks to the supreme Disposer of the events of this universe, for 
having unexpectedly delivered this countiy from the long-continued tyranny of its former 
Rulers, and placed it under the government of the English, — a nation who not only are 
blessed with the enjoyment of civil and political liberty, but also interest themselves in 
promoting liberty and social happiness, as well as free inquiry into literary and religious 
'subjects, among those nations to which their influence extends.” 

But Rammohun gave to Muhammadan rule also its due meed of 
praise by mentioning in what respects it was superior to British rule. 
He wrote in his “ Appeal to the King in Council ” against the Press 
Regulation 

“ Your Majesty is aware, that under their former Mohammadan Rulers, the natives of 
this country enjoyed every political privilege in common with Mussulmans, being eligible 
"to the highest offices in the State, entrusted with the command of armies and the gor- 
'Cmment of provinces imd often chosen as advisers to their Prince, without disqu^fica- 
tion or degrading distinction on account of their xeligion or the place of their birth. 
They xued to receive free grants of land exempted h*om any payments of revenue, and 
b;)sides' the highest salaries allowed under the Government, they enjoyed free of charge 
large tracts of coimtry attached to certain offices of trust and dignity, while natives of 
learning and talent were rewarded with numerous situatioiis of Jicmour aad emolument. 
Alihou^ imder the British Rule, the natives of JadtSy have entirely lost this political 
•consequence ”, &c. 
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Some of the contents of the earlier numbers of the Sambad^ 
KoMmudi may be given here : — 

No. I. — An appeal to the Government for the establishment of a school for the gi’atuitous 
instruction of the poor but respectable Hindus. 

No. II. — Humble address to the Government soliciting the extension of trial by jury to 
Mofussil, Zilla and Provincial Oourts of Judicature. ' 

No. III. — An appeal to the Government to relieve the Hindu community from the incon- 
venience conseqtient upon there being only one Ghaut for the burning of dead 
bodies whereas an immense space of ground has been granted for the b\rriql of 
Christians. 

Appeal to Government for the prevention of the exportation of the gi*eate?t 
part of the produce of rice from Bengal to foreign ports. 

Appeal to Government to enable the middle class of native subjects to avail 
themselves of the treatment of European physicians. 

Appeal to the Calcutta Magistrates to resort to rigoious measures for relieving 
the Hindu inhabitants of Calcutta from the serious grievance of Christian gentlemeu 
driving their buggies amongst them and cutting and lashing them with whips, with- 
out distinction of sex or age, while they quietly assembled in immense numbers to 
see the images of their deities pass in the Chitpore Road, when many of them 
through teiTor and consternation caused by the lashing inflicted on the spectators, 
fell down into drains, while others were trampled under foot by the crowd. 

Raja Raramohuii Roy believed that a free Press is one of the 
best safeguards of lil)erty. This conviction found expression in his- 
petitions against the Press Regulation (1) to the Supreme Court » 
and (2) to the King in Council. The Press ordinance prescribed that 
thenceforth no one should publish a newspaper or other periodical 
without having obtained a license from the Governor-General in 
Council, signed by the Chief Secretary. The memorial submitted to- 
the Supreme Ceurt “ may be regarded as the Areopagitica of Indian 
History. Alike in diction and in argument, it forms a noble landmark 
in the progress of English culture in the East.” 

This Memorial proving fruitless, Rammohun and his co-adjuters> 
ap|)ealed to the King in (jouncil. Says Miss Collett : — 

“ The appeal ie one of the noblest pieces of English to which Rammohun put his 
hand. Its stately periods and not less stately thought recall the eloquence of the great 
orators of a century ago. ' In a language and style for ever associated with the glorious 
. vindication of liberty, it invokes against the arbitrary exercise of British power the 
principles and traditions which are distinctive of British History.” 

This Memorial, too, proved unavailing. The Privy Council declin- 
ed to comply with the petition. 

A new Jury Act came. into operation in the beginning of 1827. Onr 
August 18th, 1828, Bommohun wrote to Mr. J. Crawford and entrusted 
to him petitions against the Act for presentation to both Houses of 
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Parliament, signed by Hindus and Mohammedans. He thus concisely 
stated the grounds of grievance ; — 

“ In his famous Jury Bill, Mr. Wynn, the late President of the Boaid of Control, haa 
by introducing religious distinctions into the judicial system of this country, not only 
afforded just grounds for dissatisfaction aqaong the Natives in general, but has excited 
much alarm in the breast of every one conversant with political principles. Any Natives, 
either Hindu or Mohamedan, are rendered by this Bill subject to jxidicial trial by 
Clii istiaiis, either European or Native, while Christiana, including Native converts, are 
exempted from the degradation of being tried either by a Hindu or Mussulman juror, 
however high he may stand in the estimation of society. This Bill also denies both to 
Hindus and Mohamedans the honor of a seat in the (Irand Jury even in the trial of fellow 
Hindus or Mussulmans. This is the stun total of Mr Wynn’s late Jury Bill, of which 
we bitterly complain.” 

liammohim went on to suggest a poHsibility “ which is by no means 
.so remote now as when ho wrote — 

” Supposing that 100 yeai-s hence the Native character becomes elevated from 
constant intercourse with Eiucpeans and the acquirement of general and political 
knowledge as well as of modern arts and sciences, is it possible that they will not have the 
spirit as well as the inclination to resist eff.?ctually any unjust and oppiesslve measures 
serving to degrade them in the scale of society ? It should not be lost sight of that the 
position of India is very different from that of Ireland, to any quarter of which an 
Euglihli fleet may suddenly convey a body of troops that may force its way ip the 
requisite direction and succeed in suppressing every effort of a refractory spirit. Were 
India bi share one-fourth of the knowledge and energy of that country, she would prove 
from her remote situation, her riches and her vast population, either useful and profitable 
as a willing province, an ally of the British empire, or troublesome and annoying as a 
determined enemy. 

In common with those who seem partial to the Britisli lule from the expectation of 
future benefits arising out of the connection, 1 necessarily feel extremely gideved in 
often witnessing Aqts and Regidations passed by Government without consulting or 
seeming to understand the feelings of its Indian subjects and without considering that 
this people have had for more than half a ceiitui-y the advantage of being ruled by and 
associated with an enlightened nation, adv ocates of liberty and promotei-s of knowledge.” 

The letter quoted above is remarkable for the far-sighted glance 
into the future which it reveals. Here in germ is to be found the 
national aspiration which is now breaking forth into demands for a 
greater measure of self-government than the people at present enjoy, 
Rammohun's English biographer observes that 

” The prospect of an educated India, of an India approximating to European stand- 
ards of culture, seems to have never been long absent from Rammohun’s mind ; and he 
did, however vaguely, claim in advance for his countrymen the political righte which 
progress iu civilization inevifcibly involves. Here again Rammobun stands forth as the 
tribune and prophet of New India.” 

The Select Committee of the House of Commons which was 
api)oiated in February, 1831, and reappointed in June to consider the 
if^qewal of the Company’s Charter invited him to appear before it* 
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Rammohun declined this request but tenderesd bis evidence in the 
form of successive “ Communications to the Board of Control,” The 
llrst of those dealt with Revenue. The Raja appears here as the 
champion of the rack-rented ryot. While the Zemindars or land- 
holders had been greatly beneflted by the Permanent Settlement of 
1798, while their wealth and the wealth of the community had 
generally increased, the poor cultivator was no better off. The 
remedy he asked for was in the first place the prohibition of any 
further rise in rent, and secondly— rents being now so exorbitantly 
high as to leave the ryot in a state of extreme misery, — a reduction 
in the revenue demanded from the Zemindar so as to ensure a reduc- 
tion in the rj^ot’s rcnit. The decrease in revenue ho would meet by 
increasing taxes upon luxuries or by employing as Collectors low- 
salaried Indians instead of high-salaried Europeans. It may here be 
incidentally observed that nearly three-quarters of a century ago, 
when education was in a backward condition, Raja Rammohun Roy 
considered Indians fit for the duties of Collectors. He also considered 
them well qualified to discharge all judicial duties. 

He approved of the settlement in India of a few model landlords 
from England, but was careful to stipulate that they should not be 
drawn from the lower classes. This is not the place to criticize the 
Raja’s views on this subject ; but it seems open to grave doubt 
whether a Buropoaii landed aristocracy for India would have been 
oil the whole beneficial to the people of this country. He concluded 
with an earnest appeal “ to any and every authority to devise some 
mode of alleviating the present miseries of the agricultural peasantry 
of India.” 

It admits of no doubt that the condition of the proprietors of land 
has improved under the system of permanent assessment. But the 
Government seems at present to believe that that system has resulted 
in loss of revenue to the State. It is, therefore, important to quote 
the Raja’s opinion on this subject. 

“ The amount of asseisHment tixe^ on the lands of these provinces at the time of the 
Permanent Settlement (1793), was as high as had ever been assessed, and in many 
instances higher than liad ever Ijefore been realized by the exertions of any government, 
Mohamedan or British. Therefore the Government sacrificed nothing in concluding that 
settlement. If it had not been formed, the landholders (Zemindars) would always have 
taken care to prevent the revenue from increasing by not bringing the waste lands into 
cultivation, and by collusive arrangements to elude further demands ; while the state of 
the cultivators would not have been at all better than it is now. However, if the Govern- 
ment had taken the whole estates of the country into its own hands, as in the ceded and 
conquered provinces and the Madras Presidency, then, by allowing the landholders only 
tea per cent, on the rents (Malikanah), and securing all the rest to the Government, it 
mil^t no doubt have increased the revenue for a short time. But the whole of the 
IftBtffords in the country would then have been reduced to the same wretched condition 
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«s they are at present in in the ceded and conquered Provinces of the Bengal Presidency 
•or rather annihilated, as in many parts of the Madras territory ; and the whole population 
reduced to the same level of poverty. At the same time, the temporary increase of 
revenue to Government under its own immediate management would also have soon fallen 
off, through the misconduct and negligence of the revenue officers, as shown by innumer- 
4tble instances in which the estates were kept khas, i.e., imder the immediate management 
of Government.” 

“ Besides, Government appropriates to itself an enormous duty on the transit and 
exportation of the produce of the soil, which has, since the period of the Perpetual 
Settlement, increased to a great amount from the exertions of the proprietors in extend- 
ing and impr oving cultivation, under the assm-ance that no demand of an increase of 
revenue would be made upon them on account of the progressive productiveness of their 
estates.” 

The Raja contrasts the effects of the permanent and periodical 
systems of assessment in two statements. 

” By a comparative view of /he revenues of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, from the 
penodof the Perpetual Settlement, it appeal's that, in the thirty-five years, from 1792-93 
to 1827-28, there was a total increase on the whole amount of the Revenue of above 100 
per cent. ( 101 ‘^1), and that this inciease has been steady and progi-essive up to the 
present time ” 

“ By a comparative view of the revenue of the old British territoiy in Madras, it 
appears that during the same period of thirty-five years (/. e., from 1793 to 1828) there 
was ail increase of only about 40 per cent., (40*15) on the total amoimt of the whole 
revenue. That the increase during the first 17 years was 43 ; that in the 

next 8 years the increase was only about 3A per cent ; and that in the last 18 years there 
has been a decrease of 2*15 per cent.” 

In an appendix he urged the Imperial utility of the policy of fixing 
a maximum rent to be paid by each cultivator, “ that their rents 
already raised to a ruinous extent, might not be subject to further 
increase.” His advocacy of this policy is so statesmanlike that no 
apology is needed for quoting his views on the subject. To recognise 
the indefeasible rights of the ryots in the soil would make them loyal 
to the po wer that secured them and 

” ready to rise in defence of it, ns a militia or in any other shape that might be required ; 
80 as to secure the British ride in a foreign and remote empire, alike from internal 
intrigue and from external aggression, without the necessity of keeping on foot an 
immense standing army at an enormous cost. This consideration is of great importance 
in reapect to the natives of the upper and western provinces, who are distinguished by 
their superior bravery, and form the grater part of the British Indian army. If this 
race of men, who are by no means deficient in feelings of personal honor and regard for 
family respectability, were assured that their rights in the soil were indefeasible so lon^r 
as the Bntish power shotild endure, they would from gratitude and self-interest at all 
time be ready to devote their lives and property in ite defence. 

The saving that might be effected by this liberal and generous policy, through the 
■anbsti tilting of a militia force for a great part of the present standing army, would be 
much •greater than any gain that could be realized by any system of increasing land 
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revenue that human ingenuity could devise. How applicable to this case is the following' 
line of the Persian sage (Saadi) : — 

< . 

Ba rayat »idh kun Waz jang i khasm ai man nUhin 
Z'anki uhaJiinahaJi i adil ra rayat lashka r ait. 

“ Be on fi’iendly terms with thy subjects, and rest easy about the warfare of thine 
enemies ; for to an upright prince his people is an army.” 

While oil the subject of Land Settlement we may say that in 1828, 
by Regulation III of that year, the revenue collector in each district 
was authorised to di.spos.sess the holders of tax-free lands by his. 
own authority, without reference to any Judicial courts, if the collec- 
tor should bo of opinion, after .such enquiry as might satify himself 
that tlie title of the proprietor was not valid. It was therein 
enacted that “ such decision of the Collector shall have the force 
and effect of a decree ” ; also, that “ it shall not be necessary for him 
to transmit his proceedings to the Board of Revenue,” but “ the 
party disix>.s.sessed might appeal,” and by art. 3., whether an appeal 
be filed or not, “ that it shall and may be lawful for the Collector 
immediately to carry into eflect his decision by attaching and 
assessing the lands,’* This regulation produced great alarm and 
distrust amongst the natives of Bengal, Be har and Orissa, many of 
whom petitioned against the principle of one party, who lays claim 
to the land, dispossessing an actual possessor at his own discretion. 
This agitation was led, though unsuccessfully, by Rainmohun Roy» 
Reg. Ill of 1828 is still in force. 

Among the principal measures advocated in the Raja’s Questions^ 
and Amwei^s on the Judicial System of Jwdio were the substitution 
of English for Persian as the official language of the courts of law ; 
the appointment of native assessors in the civil courts ; trial by 
jury, of which the Panchayet system was the indigenous parallel ; 
separation of the offices of Judge and revenue commissioners ; separa- 
tion of the offices of judge and magistrate ; codification of the 
criminal law and also of the law of India ; and consultation with the 
local magnates before enacting laws. The last reform proposed 
contains the germs of representative legislative bodies. 

' Students of Indian economics are familiar with the fact that 
every year nearly 45 crores of rupees of India's capital is drained 
off to foreign parts without any hope of return. This drain of wealth 
did not escape the eyes of Raja Rammohun Roy. In his “ Revenue 
System of India” he says that as a large sum of money is now 
iumually drawn from India by Europeans retiring from it with the 
iortones realized there, a system which would encourage Europeans 
of capital to become permanent settlers with their families, would 
necessarily greatly improve the resources of the country. He pre* 
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pared several tables to prove this drain. The following two para- 
graphs are appended to these tables : — 

“ By the evidence of Messrs. Lloyd and Melville (the fomer the Accotiutant-Geaeral, 
and the latter the Auditor-General of the East India Company), recorded in the Minutes 
of evidence taken before the Select Committee of the House of Lords, 23rd February, 
1830, it appears that the proportion of the Indian revenues expended in England on the 
temtorial account amounts, on an average, to £3,000,000 annually. It includes the 
expenses at the Board of Control and India House, pay, absentee allowances and pensions 
to Civil and Military officers in Europe for services in India, with interest of money 
realized there, &c , Ac , besides £453,588 for territorial stores consigned to India. 

“ In a letter of the Court of Directors to the Government of Bengal, dated the 20th> 
of June, 1810, and quoted in the work “ On Colonial Policy as applicable to the Govern- 
ment of India,” by a very able servant of the company, holding a responsible situation, 
in Bengal, the Directors state that “ it is no extravagant assertion to advance, that the 
annual remittances to London on account of individuals, have been at the rate of nearly 
£2,000,000 per annum for a series of years past'' (p. 70.) From these and other 
authentic documents the author calculates the amount of capital, or “ tlie aggregate o 
tribute, public and private, so withdrawn fiom India from 1765 to 1820, at £100,000,000.’f 
(p 65.) 

It lias already been incidentally shown that Raja Rammohun 
Roy was in favour of the settlement in India of European capitalists 
under certain conditions. Among the advantages likely in his 
opinion to arise from such settlement was the improvement of the 
condition of the native inhabitants by European landlords showing 
them superior methods of cultivation. That this was pot altogether 
a vain expectation appears from some observations in Mr. N. G, 
Mukerji’s Hand-book of IndUin Agriculture, Says Mr. Mukerji : 

“ Indeed, Indian ugnculture has been actually vastly improved by our contact with 
the West. European planters have been the means of introducing important innovations. 
In the most out-of-the way places of India we find European planters carrying on 
agricultural experiments and improvements imperceptibly and noiselessly. ” 

This naturally leads one to a consideration of the Raja's Remarks 
on Settlement in India by Europeans, It is a paper of rare personal 
and national importance. Hut as it raises problems of great magni* 
tude, we refrain from dealing with it here. Sufl&ce it to say that this- 
his final literary deliverance holds up to the people of India the 
prospect of India having English as its lingua India socially 

and in other respects westernized to some extent, India possibly 
independent and India the Enlightener of Asia. 

Progressive political views imply confidence in the capacity of a. 
people for continuous improvement. Raja Rammohun Roy believed 
that the people of India have the same capability of improvement 
as any other civilized people/* He did not believe that Asiatics were- 
. naturally an inferior race. In the course of one of his numerous 
; religious controversies “ A Christian ** having indulged in ' a ' tifade» 
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rabout persons being “degraded by Asiatic effeminacy/’ the Raja 
reminded him that almost all the ancient prophets and patriarchs 
venerated by Christians, nay, even Jesus Christ himself, were Asiatics. 

On a perusal of the foregoing pages it will be found that with the 
'exception of the agitation that has been going on for sometime past 
fbr the industrial regeneration of the country, Rammohun Roy laid 
the foundation of all the principal modern movements for the eleva- 
tion of our people. Probably, as India is mainly an agricultural 
country and as in his days the pressure on land had not become 
abnormal owing to the indigenous industries not having disappeared 
than to the extent to which they have now declined, the industrial 
problem did not then press for solution with the same urgency as now. 
Nevertheless we And that the bearing of the system of caste on in- 
*dustrial prosperity did not escape the keen eyes of Rammohun : as 
No. Vlir of his Sambad Kanumudi printed the “plea of a philan- 
thropist, who observing the misery caused by prejudices of caste, 
urges the Hindus not to debar themselves thereby from mechanical 
pursuits, but to cultivate such arts as would tend to their comfort, 
happiness and independence.” 

We conclude this introduction with the following estimate of his 
pei'sonality by his biographer, the late Miss Sophia Dobson Collett, 
who, though an English woman and a trinitarian Christian, seems on 
the whole to have understood the meaning of his life pretty accu- 
rately ; — 

“ Rammohun standa in history as the Tn ing bridge over which India m.irches from 
her unmeasured past to her incalculable future. He uas the arch which spanned the 
gulf that yawned between ancient caste and modern hiunainty, between superstition and 
eoienoe, between despotism and democracy, between immobile custom and a conservative 
progress, between a bewildering polytheism and a pure, if vague, Theism. He was the 
mediator of his people, harmonizing in his own person, often by means of his own 
solitary sufferings, the conflicting tendencies of immemorial tradition and of inevitable 
enlightenment.'’ 

** He embodies the new spirit which arises from the compulsory mixture of races and 
faiths and oivilizations, — he embodies its freedom of enquiry, its thirst for science, its 
large human sympathy, its pure and sifted etliics, along with its reverent but not unen- 
tMSal regard for the past, and prudent, even timid, disinclination towards revolt. But in 
the life of Rammohun we see what we hope yet to have shown us in the progress of India, 
that the secret of the whole movement is religious. Amid all his wanderings Rammedum 
was saved by his faith. ^ He was a genuine outgrowth of the old Hindu stock ; 

in a soil watered by new influences, and in an atmosphere charged with unwonted forcing 
power, but still a trne scion of the old stock. The Rajah was no merely occidentalized 
'Oriental, no Hindu polished into the doubtful semblance of a European. Just as little 
^waabe, if we may use the term without offence, a spiritual Eurasian. If we follow the right 
line of his deveiopiiiettt we shall find that he leads the way from the orientalism of the 
aotto, but through Western culture, towards a civilization whidi is neither Western 
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nor Eastern, but something vastly larger and nobler than both. He preserves continuity 
throughout, by virtue of his religion, which again supplied the motive force of hie pro- 
gressive movement. The power that connected and restrained, as well as widened and 
impelled, was religion. 

” Rammohun thus presents a most instructive and inspiring study for the New India 
of which he is the type and pioneer. He offers to the new democracy of the West a 
scarcely less valuable index of what our greatest Eastern dependency may yet become 
under the imperial sway of the British commonalty. There can be little doubt that, 
whatever future the destinies may have in store for India, that future will be largely 
shaped by the life and work of Rammohun Roy. And not the future of India alone. We 
stand on the eve of an unprecedented intermingling of East and West. The European and 
Asiatic streams of human development, which have often tinged each other before, are now 
approaching a confluence wWch bids fair to form the one ocean-river of the collective 
progress of mankind In the presence of that greater Eastern question, — with its 
infinite ramifications, industrial, political, moral and religious,— the international problems 
of the passing hour, even the gravest of them, seem dwarfed into parochial pettiness. 
The nearing dawn of these immeasured possibilities only throws into clearer prominence 
the figure of the man whose life-story we have told. He was, if not the prophetic type^, 
at least the precursive hint, of the change that is to come.” 
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TO 


THE BELIEVERS OF THE ONLY TRUE GOD. 


. The greater part of Brahmans, as well as of other sects of 
Hindoos, are quite incapable of justifying that idolatry which they 
continue to practise. When questioned on the subject, in place of 
adducing reasonable arguments in support of their conduct, they 
conceive it fully sufficient to quote their ancestors as positive 
authorities ! And some of them are become very iU-disposed towards 
me, because I have forsaken idolatry for the worship of the true and 
eternal God ! In order, therefore, to vindicate my own faith and 
that of our early forefathers, I have been endeavouring, for some time 
past, to convince my countrymen of the true meaning of our sacred 
books ; and to prove, that my aberration deserves not the oppro- 
brium which some unreflecting persons have been so ready to throw 
upon me. ; 

The whole body of the Hindoo Theology, Law, and Literature, 
is contained in the Vedas, which are affirmed to be coeval with the 
creation ! These works are extremely voluminous, and being written 
in the most elevated and metaphorical style, are, as may be well 
supposed, in many passages seemingly confused and contradictory. 
Upwards of two thousand years ago, the great Vyasa, reflecting 
on the perpetual difficulty arising from these sources, composecL 
with great discrimination a complete and compendious abstract of 
the whole, and also reconciled those texts which appeared to stand at 
variance. This work he termed The Vedanta^ which, compounded 
of two Sanskrit words, signifies The Resolution of aU the Vedas. It 
has continued to be most highly revered by aU Hindoos, and in place 
of the more diffuse arguments of the Vedas, is always referred to as 
equal authority. But from its being concealed within the dark 
curtain of the Sanskrit language, and the Brahmans permitting them- 
selves alone to interpret, or even to touch any bwk of the kind, 
the Vedanta, although perpetually quoted, is little haoyvji to the 
public : and the practice of few Hindoos indeed bears the least 
accordance with its precepts ! 
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In pursuance of my vindication, I have to the best of my abilities 
translated this hitherto unknown work, as well as an abridgment 
thereof, into the Hindoostanee and Bengalee languages, and distri- 
buted them, free of cost, among my own countrymen, as widely 
as circumstances have possibly allowed. The present is an endeavour 
to render an abridgment of the same into English, by which I expect 
to prove to my European friends, that the superstitious practices 
which deform the Hindoo religion have nothing to do with the pure 
spirit of its dictates ! 

I have observed, that both in their writings and conversation, 
many ^ Europeans feel a wish to palliate and soften the features of 
Hindoo idolatry ; and are inclined to inculcate, that all objects of 
worship are considered by their votaries as emblematical represen- 
tations of the Supreme Divinity ! If this were indeed the case, I might 
perhaps be led into some examination of the subject : but the truth 
is, the Hindoos of the present day have no such views of the subject, 
but firmly believe in the real existence of innumerable gods and 
goddesses, who possess, in their own departments, full and indepen- 
dent power; and to propitiate them, and not the true God, are 
temples erected and ceremonies performed. There can be no doubt, 
however, and it is my whole design to prove, that every rite has its 
derivation from the allegorical adoration of the true Deity ; but at the 
present day all this is forgotten, and among many it is even heresy 
to mention it ! 

I hope it will not be presumed that I intend to establish the 
preference of my faith over that of other men. The result of contro- 
versy on such a subject, however multiplied, must be ever unsatisfac- 
tory ; for the reasoning faculty, which leads men to certainty in things 
within its reach, produces no effect on questions beyond its compre- 
hension. I do no more than assert, that if correct reasoning and 
the dictates of common sense induce the belief of a wise, un- 
created Being, who is the Supporter and Ruler of the boundless 
universe, we should also consider him the most powerful and supreme 
Existence, — ^far surpassing our powers of comprehension or des- 
cription. And, although men of uncultivated minds, and even 
some learned individuals, (but in this one point blinded by prejxidice,) 
readily choose, as the object of their adoration, anything which they 
can always see, and which they pretend to feel ; the absurdity of such 
conduct is not thereby in the least degree diminished. 
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My constant reflections on the inconvenient, or rather injurious 
rites introduced by the peculiar practice of Hindoo idolatry which, 
more than any other pagan worship, destroys the texture of so- 
ciety, together with compassion for my countrymen, have compelled me 
to use every possible effort to awaken them from their dream of 
error : and by making them acquainted with their scriptures, enable 
them to contemplate with true devotion the unity and omnipresence of 
Nature’s God. 

By taking the path which conscience and sincerity direct, I, bom a 
Brahman, Lave exposed myself to the complainings and reproaches 
even of some of my relations, whose prejudices ^are strong, and whose 
temporal advantage depends upon the present system. But these, 
however accumulated, I can tranquilly bear, trusting that a day 
wiU arrive when my humble endeavours will be viewed with justice — 
perhaps acknowledged with gratitude. At any rate, whatever men 
may say, I cannot be deprived of this consolation : my motives are 
acceptable to that Being who beholds in secret and compensates 
openly ! 




ABRIDGMENT 

OF 

THE VEDANTA. 


Tpfi illustrious Vyasa,'^ in his celebrated work, the Vedanta, 
insinuates in the first text, that it is absolutely necessary for mankind 
to acquire knowledge respecting the Supreme Being, who is the 
subject of discourse in all the Vedas, and the Vedanta, as weU as in 
the other systems of Theology. But he found, from the following 
passages of the Vedas, that this inquiry is limited to very narrow 
bounds, ms., “ The Supreme Being is not comprehensible by vision, 
or by any other of the organs of sense ; nor can he be conceived by 
‘‘means of devotion, or virtuous practices.” t “He sees everything, 
though never seen ; hears everything, though never directly heard 
of. He is neither short, nor is he long inaccessible to the reason- 
“ ing faculty ; not to be compassed by description ; beyond the limits 
“ of the explanation of the Veda, or of human conception !”§ Vyasa, 
also, from the result of various arguments coinciding with the Veda, 
found that the accurate and positive knowledge of the Supreme Being 
is not within the boundary of comprehension ; i.e. that whaJb, and how^ 
the Supreme Being is, cannot be definitely ascertained. He has, 
therefore, in the second text, explained the Supreme Being by his 
effects and works, without attempting to define his essence ; in like 
manner as we, not knowing the real nature of the sun, explain him 
to be the cause of the succession of days and epochs. “He by whom 
the birth, existence, and annihilation of the world is regulated, is the 
Supreme Being.” We see the multifarious, wonderful universe, as 
well as the birth, existence, and annihilation of its different parts ; 
hence, we naturally infer the existence of a Being who regulates the 
whole, and call him the Supreme : in the same manner as from the 

^ The greatest of the Indian theologists, philosophers, and poets, was begotten by the 
oelebiated Parasara and Satyavati. Vyasa collected and divided the Vedas into certain 
books and chapters. He is therefore commonly called Veda Vyasa. The word Vyasa is 
<^poeed of the preposition vi and the verb as to divide. 

t Ifnndaka. f Brihadaranyaka. § Kathavalli. 
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sight of a pot we conclude the existence of its artificer. The Veda, 
in like manner, declares the Supreme Being thus .* “He from whom 
“the universal world proceeds, who is the Lord of the Universe, and 
“whose work is the universe, is the Supreme Being.' 

The Veda is not supposed to be an eternal Being, though some- 
times dignified with such an epithet ; because its being created by the 
Supreme Being is declared in the same Veda thus : “All the texts 
“and partspf the Veda were created and also in the third text of the 
Vedanta, Qod is declared to be the cause of all the Vedas. 

The void Space is not conceived to be the independent cause of 
the world, notwithstanding the following declaration of the Veda, 
“The world proceeds from the void space ;”t for the Veda again 
declares, “By the Supreme Being the void space was produced.” 
And the Vedanta f says : “As the Supreme Being i.s evidently 
“declared in the Veda to be the cause of the void Space, Air, and 
“Fire, neither of them can be supposed to be the independent cause of 
“ the universe.” 

Neither is Air allowed to be the Lord of the Universe, although 
the Veda says in one instance, “In air every existing creature is 
“absorbed ;” for the Veda again affiniis, that “Breath, the intellectual 
“ power, all the internal and external senses, the void Space, Air, 
“Light, Water, and the extensive Earth, proceeded from the Supreme 
“ Being !” Tlie Vedanta§ ^Iso says : “ God is meant by the following 
“ text of the Veda, as a Being more extensive than all the extension of 
“Space viz, **That breatli is greater than the extension of Space in 
“all directions,” as it occurs in the Veda, after the discourse concern- 
ing ooramon breath is concluded. 

Lights of whatever description, is not inferred to be the Lord of 
the Universe, from the following assertion of the Veda : “The pure 
Light of all lights is the Lord of all creatures for the Veda again 
declares, 1 1 that “The sun and all others imitate God, and borrow their 
“light from him;” and the same declaration is found in the Vedanta.^ 

Neither can Nature be construed by the following texts of the 
Veda, to be* the independent cause of the world : viz., Man “ having 
“ known that Nature which is an eternal being, without a beginning or 
“ an end, is delivered from the grasp of death,” and “ Nature operates 


• Taittiriya. 

I Fourteenth text, 4th aec, Ist chap, 
li Mundaka. 


t Chhandogys. 

§ 8th, 3rd, let 
f 22iid, 3rd, 1st 
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“ herself,” because the Veda affirms that “ No being is superior or 
“ equal to God,”'^ and the Veda commands, “ Know God alone. ”t an^ 
the VedantaJ thus declares : “ Nature is not the Creator of the world 
not being represented so by the Veda,” for it expressly says, “ God 
“ has^by his sight created the Universe.” Nature is an insensible 
Being, she is, therefore, void of sight or intention, and consequently 
unable to create the regular world.§ 

Atoms are not supposed to be the cause of the world, notwithstand- 
ing the following declaration : “ This (Creator) is the niost minute 
Being.” Because an atom is an insensible particle, and from the 
above authority it is proved, that no Being void of understanding can 
be the author of a system so skilfully arranged. 

The soul cannot be inferred from the following texts to be the 
LokI of the Universe, nor the independent Ruler of the intellectual 
powers ; viz., “ The Soul being joined to the resplendent Being, 
“ enjoys by itself,” “ God and the soul enter the small void space of the 
“ heart because the Veda declares that “ He (God) resides in the soul 
“ as its Ruler,” and that “ The soul being joined to the gracious Being, 
“ enjoys happiness.”!! The Vedanta also sjiys, “The sentient soul is 
“ not understood to reside as ruler in the earth, because in both texts 
“ of the Veda it is differently declared from that Being who rules the 
earth ;” viz., “He (God) resides in the faculty of the understanding,” 
and “ He, who resides in the soul, &c.” 

No god or goddess of the earth can be meant by the following text 
as the ruler of the earth, viz.^ “He who resides in the earth, and 
“ is distinct from the earth, and whom the earth does not know,” &c. : 
because the Veda affirms that, “ This (God alone) is the ruler of 
“ internal sense, and is the eternal Being ;” and the same is asserted 
in the Vedanta. 

By the text which begins with the following sentence : viz. “ This 
“ is the sun,” and by several other texts testifying the dignity of the 
sun, he is not supposed to be the original cause of the universe, 
because the Veda declares, that It “He who resides in the sun (as his 
“Lord) is distinct from the siui,” and the Vedanta declares the same.JJ 
In like manner none of the celestial gods can be inferred from 
the various assertions of the Veda respecting their deities respective- 
ly, to be the independent cause of the Universe ; because the Veda 

• Katha. f Mundaka. f 5th, Ist, let. 

§ Katha. || 20th, 2d, 1st. f Brihadaranyaka. 

^ 18th, 2d, 1st. tt Brihadaranyaka. 21st, 1st, Ist. 
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repeatedly affirms, that “ All the Vedas prove nothing but the unity 
“ of the Supreme Being.” By allowing the divinity of more than one 
Being, the following positive affirmations of the Veda, relative to the 
unity of God, become false and absurd : “ God is indeed one and has 
“no second.’*^ “There is none but the Supreme Being possessed of 
“ universal knowledge.”! “ He who is without any figure, and beyond 
“ the limit of description, is the Supreme Being.”f “ Appellations 
“ and figures of all kinds are innovations.” And from the authority 
of many Other texts it is evident that any being that bears figure, 
and is subject to description, cannot be the eternal, independent 
cause of the universe. 

The Vedas not only call the celestial representations deities, but 
also in many instances give the divine epithet to the mind, diet, void 
space, quadruped animals, slaves, and flymen : as, “ The Supreme 
“ Being is a quadruped animal in one place, and in another he is full of 
“ glory. The mind is the Supreme Being, it is to be worshipped.” 
“ God is the letter ‘ ka’ as well as * kha,’ and God is in the shape of 
“ slaves and that of flymen,” The Veda has allegorically represented 
God in the figure of the Universe, viz.^ “ Fire ” is his head, the sun 
and the moon are his “ two eye8,”§ <fec. And also the Veda calls God 
the void space of the heart, and declares him to be smaller than the 
grain of paddy and barley ; but from the foregoing quotations neither 
any of the celestial gods, nor any existing creature, should be 
considered the Lord of the Universe, because || the third chapter of 
the Vedanta explains the reason for these secondary assertions 
thus : ” By these appellations of the Veda, which denote the 
“ diffusive spirit of the Supreme Being equally over all creatures by 
“means of extension, his omnipresence is established so the Veda 
says, “ All that exists is indeed God.”![ i. e., nothing beam true 
existence excepting God, “and whatever we smell or taste is the 
“Supreme Being,” i. e., the existence of whatever thing that appears 
to us, relies on the existence of God. It is indisputably evident 
that none of these metaphorical repi;p8entations, which arise from 
the elevated style in which all the Vedas are written, were 
designed to be viewed in any other light than mere allegory. 
Should individuals be acknowledged to be separate deities, there 
would be a necessity for acknowledging many independent creators of 


• Katha. 

§ Mvndaka. 


t Brihadaranyaka. 
i| 38th text, 2d sec. 


X Chhaadogya. 
5f Chhaadogya. 
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the world, which is directly contrary to common sense, and to the 
repeated authority of the Veda. The Vedanta^=^ also declares, That 
** Being which is distinct from matter, and from those which are 
“contained in matter, is not various because he is declared by all 
“the Vedas to be one beyond description;” and it is again stated 
that “ The Veda has declared the Supreme Being to be mere under- 
standing f also in the third chapter is found that, “ The Veda 
“ having at first explained the Supreme Being by different epithets, 
“ begins with the word Atha or now,” and declares that, “ Alldescrip- 
“ tions which I have used to describe the Supreme Being are in- 
“ correct,” because he by no means can be described ; and so is it 
stated in the sacred commentaries of the Veda. 

The fourteenth text of the second section of the third chapter 
of the Vedanta declares, “ It being directly represented by the Veda, 
“ that the Supreme Being bears no figure nor form and the following 
texts of the Veda assert the same, viz.^ “ The true Being was before 
“ all.”j “The Supreme Being has no feet, but extends everywhere ; has 
“no hands, yet holds everything; has no eyes, yet* sees all that 
“ is ; has no ears, yet hears everything that passes.” “ His existence 
“ had no cause.” “He is the smallest of the small, and the greatest of 
“ the great : and yet is, in fact, neither small nor great.” 

In answer to the following questions, viz.^ “ How can the Supreme 
Being be supposed to be distinct from, and above all existing crea- 
tures, and at the same time omnipresent ? How is it possible that 
he should be described by properties inconceivable by reason, as see- 
ing without eye, and hearing without ear ?” To these questions 
the Vedanta in chapter second, replies, “ In God are all sorts of 
“ power and splendour.” And the following passages of the Veda also 
declare the same : “ God is all-powerful ;”§ and “ It is by his 
“ supremacy that he is in possession of all powers ;” i.e., what may be 
impossible for us is not impossible for God, who is the Almighty, and 
the sole Regulator of the Universe. 

Some celestial gods have, in different instances, declared them- 
selves to be independent deities, and also the object of worship ; but 
these declaratiCns were owing to their thoughts being abstracted from 
themselves and their being entirely absorbed in divine reflection. The 
Vedanta declares : “This exhortation of Indra (or the god of the 
“ atmosphere) Vespecting his divimty, to be indeed agreeable to the 

* nth 2d, 3d. t 16th, 2d, .3d. Chhandogya. § SretaBvatara. 
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^‘authorities of the Veda that is, ‘‘Every one, on having lost all self- 
“consideration in consequence of being united with divine reflection, 
“ may speak as assuming to be the Supreme Being ; like Vamadeva (a 
“ celebrated Brahman) who, in consequence of such self-forgetfulness, 
“ declared himself to have created the sun, and Manu, the next person 
“ to Brahma.” It is therefore optional with every one of the celestial 
gods, as well as with eveiy individual, to consider himself as God, under 
this state of self-forgetfulness and unity with the Divine reflection, as 
the Veda says, “ You are that true Being ” (when you lose all self- 
consideration), and “ 0 God, I am nothing but you.” The sacred 
commentators have made the same observation, viz., “lam nothing but 
“ true Being, and am pure Understanding, full of eternal happiness, 
“ and am by nature free from worldly effects.” But in consequence of 
this reflection, none of them can be acknowledged to be the cause of 
the xmi verse or the object of adoration. 

God is the efficient cause of the universe, as a potter is of earthen 
pots ; and he is also the material cause of it, the same as the earth is 
the material cause of the different earthen pots, or as a rope, at an 
inadvertent view taken for a snake, is the material cause of the 
conceived existence of the snake, which appears to be true by the 
support of the real existence of the rope. So says the Vedanta,! 
“ God is the efficient cause of the Universe, as well as the material 
“ cause thereof (as a spider of its web),” as the Veda has positively 
declared, “ That from a knowledge of God alone, a knowledge of 
“ every existing thing proceeds.” Also the Veda compares the know- 
ledge respecting the Supreme Being to a knowledge of the earth, and 
the knowledge respecting the different species existing in the universe 
to the knowledge of earthen pots, which declaration and comparison 
prove the unity between the Supreme Being and the universe ; and 
by the following declarations of the Veda, viz., “ The Supreme Being 
“has by his sole intention created the Universe,” it is evident that 
God is the wilful agent of all that can have existence. 

As the Veda says that the Supreme Being intended (at the time 
of creation) to extend himself, it is evident that the Supreme Being 
is the origin of aU matter, and its various appearances ; as the 
reflection of the sun’s meridian rays on sandy plains is the cause of the 
resemblance of an extended sea. The Veda says, that “All figures and 
“ their appellations are mere inventions, and that the Supreme Being 
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alone is real existence,” consequently things that bear figure and 
appellation cannot be supposed the cause of the universe. 

The following texts of the Veda, ma., ^‘Krishna (the god of preserva- 
” tion) is greater than all the celestial gocis, to whom the mind shoul(|| 
‘‘ be applied.” “ We all worship Mahadeva (the god of destruction).” 
‘‘ We adore the sun.” “I worship the most revered Varuna (the god 
‘‘ of the sea).” Dost thou worship me,” says the Air, “ who am the 
“eternal and universal life.” “Intellectual power is God, which 
“ should be adored ;” and Udgitha (or a certain part of the Veda) should 
“be worshipped.” These, as well as several other texts of the same 
nature are not real commands to worship the persons and things 
above-mentioned, but only direct those who are imfortunately incapable 
of adoring the invisible Supreme Being, to apply their minds to any 
visible thing rather than allow them to remain idle. The Vedanta 
states, that “The declaration of the Veda,'^ that those who worship also 
“ the celestial gods are the food of such gods,” is an allegorical 
expression, and only means that they are comforts to the celestial 
gods, as food is to mankind ; for he who has no faith in the Supreme 
Being is rendered subject to these gods. The Veda affinns the same : 

“ He who woi‘8hips any god excepting the Supreme Being, and 
“ thinks that he is distinct and inferior to that god, knows nothing, and 
“ is considered as a domestic beast of these gods.” And the Vedaqta 
also asserts ; viz., “The worship authorized by all the Vedas is of one 
nature, as the direction for the worship of the only Supreme Being is 
inva riably found in every part of the Veda ; and the epithets the 
‘Supreme and the Omnipresent Being,’ <^c. commonly imply “ God 
“ alone.”t 

The following passages of the Veda affirm that God is the sole 
object of worship, viz. J “ Adore God alone.’’ “ Know God alone ; 

“ give up all other discourse.” And the Vedanta says, that “It is found 
“ in the Vedas, § ‘That none but the Supreme Being is to be worshipped, 
“nothing excepting him shoifld be adored by a wise man.’ ” 

Moreover, the Vedanta declares that “ Vyasa is of opinion tliat the 
“ adoration of the Supreme Being is required of mankind as well as of 
“ the celestial gods ; because the possibility of self -resignation to God 
“ is equally observed in both mankind and the celestial deities. ”|| The 
Veda also states,^ that “Of the celestial gods, of the pious Brahmans, 

^ Tth, let 3rd. t J Brihadaranyaka 

§ 67th, 3d, 3d. || 26th, 3d, Ist. ^ Brihadaranyaka. 
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and of men in general, that person who nnderstanda and believes 
the Almighty Being, will be absorbed in him.” It is therefore 
concluded that the celestial gods and mankind have an equal duty in 
divme worship ; and besides it is proved from the following authority 
of the Veda, that any man who adores the Supreme Being is adored 
by all the celestial gods, viz. “ All the celestial gods worship him 
“ who applies his mind to the Supreme Being. 

The Veda now illustrates the mode in which we should worship 
the Supreme Being, mz. “ To God we should approach, of him 
we should hear, of him we should think, and to him we should 
attempt to approximate.” t The Vedanta also elucidates the subject 
thus : “The three latter directions in the above quoted text, are 
“ conducive to the first, viz., ‘ Approaching to God These three 
are in reality included in the first (as the direction for collecting fii-e 
in the worship of fire), lor we cannot approach to God without hearing 
an d thinking of him, nor without attempting to make our approxima- 
tion ; and the last, viz., attempting to approximate to God, is required 
until we have approached him. By hearing of God is meant hearing 
his declarations, which establish his unity ; and by thinking of him is 
meant thinking of the contents of his law ; and by attempting to 
approximate to him is meant attempting to apply our minds to that 
true Being on which the diffusive existence of the universe relies, in 
order thatiby means of the constant practice of this attempt we may 
approach to him. The Vedanta states, f that “ Constant practice of 
“ devotion is necessary, it being represented so by the Veda and also 
adds that “ We should adore God till we approach to him, and even 
“ then not forsake his adoration, such authority being found in the 
“ Veda.” ^ 

The Vedanta shows that moral principle is a part of the adoration 
of God, viz., “ A command over our passions and over the external 
“senses of the body and good acts, are declared by the Veda to be 
“ indispensable in the mind’s approximation to God, they should 
“ therefore be strictly taken care of, and attended to, both previously 
“ and subsequently to such approximation to the Supreme Being ;”§ 
t. «. we sho^d not indulge our evil propensities, but should endeavour 
to have entire control over them. Reliance on, and self-resignation 
to, the only true Being, with an aversion to worldly considerations, 
are included in the good acts above alluded to. The adoration of the 

• Chhsndogya. t 47th. 4ih. 3d. t Ist, Ist, 4th; § 27th, 4th, 3rd. 
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Supreme Being produces eternal beatitude, as well as all desired 
advantages ; as the Vedanta declares : “ It is the firm opinion of 
** Vyasa that from devotion to God all the desired consequences 
“ proceed ^ and it is thus often represented by the Veda, “ He who 
is desirous of prosperity should worship the Supreme Being/' f He 
“ who knows God thoroughly adheres xmto God.” “ The souls of the 
deceased forefathers of him who adores the true Being alone,. 
“ enjoy freedom by his mere wish.” f “ All the celestial gods 
worship him who applies his mind to tlis Supreme Being;” and 
“He who sincerely adores the Supreme Being, is exempted from 
“ further transmigration.” 

A pious householder is entitled to the adoration of God equally 
with an Yati§ ; The Vedanta says, that “ A householder may be 
“ allowed the performance of all the ceremonies attached to the 
“ (Brahmanical) religion, and also the fulfilling of the devotion of God : 
“ the fore-mentioned mode of worshipping the Supreme Being, there- 
“ fore, is required of a householder possessed of moral ‘ principles,’ ”|| 
And the Veda declares, that “ the celestial gods, and householders of 
“ strong faith, and professional Yatis, are alike.” 

It is optional to those who have faith in God alone, to observe and 
attend to the rules and rites prescribed by the Veda applicable to the 
different classes of Hindoos, and to their different religious orders 
respectively. But in case of the true believers neglecting those rites 
they are not liable to any blame whatever ; as the Vedanta says, 
“ Before acquiring the true knowledge of God, it is proper for man 
“ to attend to the laws and rules laid down by the Veda for different 
“ classes, according to their different professions ; because the Veda 
“ declares the performance of these rules to be the cause of the 
“ mind’s purification, and -its faith in God, and compares it with a 
“saddle-horse, which helps a man to arrive at the wished-for goal.”^ 
And the Vedanta also says, that “ Man may acquire the true know- 
“ ledge of God even without observing the rules and rites prescribed 
** by the Veda for each class of Hindoos, as it is found in the Veda that 
“ many persons who had neglected the performance of the Brahmanical 
rites and ceremonies owing to their perpetual attention to the 

I ^ Ist, 4th, 3rd. t Mundaka. ^ Chhandogya 

§ The highest among the four sects of Brahmans, who, according to the religious 
order, are hound to forsake all worldly considerations, and to spend their time in the sole 
adoration of God. 


li 28th, 4th, 3d. 


f 36th, 4th, 3d. 
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'‘adoration of the Supreme Being, acquired the true knowledge' 
“ respecting the Deity.”'^ The Vedanta again more clearly states that, 
“ It is equally found in the Veda that some people, though they had 
“ their entire faith in God alone, yet performed both the worship of 
“ God and the ceremonies prescribed by the Veda ; and that some 
“others neglected them, and merely worshipped God.“f The 
following texts of the Veda fully explain the subject, viz., “Janaka 
“ (one of the noted devotees) had performed Yajna (or the adoration 
“ of the celestial gods through fire) with the gift of a considerable 
“ sum of money, as a fee to the holy Brahmans, and many learned true 
“ believei*8 never worshipped fire, nor any celestial god through fire.” 

Notwithstanding it is optional with those who have their faith in 
the only God, to attend to the prescribed ceremonies or to neglect 
them entirely, the Vedanta prefers the former to the latter, because 
the Veda says that attendance to the religious ceremonies conduces 
to the attainment of the Supreme Being. 

Although the Veda says, “ That he who has true faith in the 
“ omnipresent Supreme Being may eat all that exists, i.e., is not 
bound to enquire what is liis food, or who prepares it, nevertheless 
the Vedanta limits that authority thus : “The above-mentioned autho 
“ rity of the Veda for eating all sorts of food should only be observed 
“ at the time of distress, because it is found in the Veda, that 
“ Chakrayana (a celebrated Brahman) ate the meat cooked by the 
“ elephant-keepers during a famine. ”§ It is concluded, that he acted 
according to the above stated authority of the Veda, only at the time 
of distress. 

Devotion to the Supreme Being is not limited to any holy place 
or sacred country, as the Vedanta says, “ In any place wherein the 
“ mind feels itself undisturbed, men should worship God ; because 
“ no specific authority for the choice of any particular place of worship 
“ is foimd in the Veda,”|| which declares, “ In any place which renders 
“ the mind easy, man should adore God.” 

It is of no consequence to those who have true belief in God 
whether they die while the sun is in the north or south of the equator, 
as the Vedanta declares that “ Any one who has faith in the only 
“ God, dying even when the sun may be south of the equator, ^ his 

• 36th, 4th, 3d. t9th, 4th, 3d. ^Ghhandogya. §28th, 4th, 3d. ||llth, Ist, 4th. 

^ It 18 believed by the Brahiaons, that any one who dies while the sim is south of the 
equator, cannot enjoy eternal beatitude. 
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soul shall proceed from the body, through Sushumna (a vein which, 
** as the Brahmans suppose, passes through the navel up to the brain), 
and approaches to the Supreme Being.^’’ The Veda also positively 
asserts that ** He who in life was devoted to the Supreme Being, 
** shall (after death) be absorbed in him, and again be neither liable 
to birth nor death, reduction nor augmentation.*’ 

The Veda begins and concludes with the three peculiar and 
mysterious epithets of God, ma, first, OM ; second, TAT ; third, SAT. 
The first of these signifies, That Being which preserves, destroys 
and creates.’* The second implies That only Being which is neither 
“ male or female.’* The third announces “ The true Being^ These 
collective terms simply affirm, that one unknown, true being is the 

CREATOR, PRESERVER, AND DESTROYER OF THE UNIVERSE ! 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Dubiitg the intervals betwee^ my controversial engagements with 
idolaters as weU as with advocates of idolatry, I translated several of 
the ten Upanishads, of which the Vedanta or principal part of the 
Vedas consistii, and of which the Sariraka-Mimiansa, commonly called 
the Vedanta-Darsana, composed by the celebrated Vyasa, is expla- 
natory ; I have now taken the opportunity of further leisure to publish 
a translation of the Mundaka-Upanishad. An attentive perusal of 
this as weU as of the remaining books of the Vedanta wiU, I trust, 
convince every unprejudiced mind, that they, with great consistency, 
inculcate the miity of God ; instructing men, at the same time, in the 
pure mode of adoring him in spirit. It wiU also appear evident that 
the Vedas, although they tolerate idolatry as the last provision for 
those who are totaUy incapable of raising their minds to the con- 
templation of the invisible God of nature, yet repeatedly urge the 
relinquishment of the rites of idol-worship, and the adoption of a purer 
system of religion, on the express ground that the observance of 
idolatrous rites can never be productive of eternal beatitude. These 
are left to be practised by such persons only as, notwithstanding 
the constant teaching of spiritual guides, cannot be brought to see 
perspicuously the majesty of God through the works of nature. 

The public wiU, 1 hope, be assured that nothizlg but the natund 
inclination of the ignorant towards the worship of objects resembling 
their own nature, and to the external forms of rites palpable to their 
grosser senses, joined to the self-interested motives of their pretended 
guides, has rendered the generality of the Hindoo community (in defi- 
ance of their sacred books) devoted to idol-worship, — the source of 
prejudice and superstition €uid of the total destruction of moral prin- 
ciple, as coimtenancing criminal intercourse,*^ suicide,*!’ female mxa~ 
deT,X and human sacrifice. Should my labours prove in any degree 
the means of diTniTiiabing the extent of those evils, I shall ever d^em 
myself most amply rewarded. 


* Vi^ Defence of Sndoo Theiam. 
t Fitia IntrodnctiaiQ to the Kena-Upeniahad. 
t Vide Treatise on Widow-bondng. 
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Bbahma, the greatest oi celestial deities, and executive creator 
and preserver of the world, came into form ; he instructed Atharva, 
his eldest son, in the knowledge respecting the Supreme Being, on 
which all sciences rest. Atharva communicated formerly to Angira 
what Brahma taught him ; Angira imparted the same knowledge to 
one of the descendants of Bharadwaja, called Satyavaha, who conveyed 
the doctrine so handed down to Angiras. Saunaka, a wealthy house- 
holder, having in the prescribed manner approached Angiras, asked. 
Is there any being by whose knowledge alone the whole universe may* 
be immediately known ? He (Angiras) then repUed : Those who 
have a thorough knowledge of the Vedas, say that it should be 
understood that there are two sorts of knowledge, one superior, and 
the other inferior. There are the Rig-veda, Ya-jur-veda, Samaveda, 
and Atharva-veda, and also their siibordinate partSy consisting of 
Siksha or a treatise on pronunciation, Kalpa or the science that 
teaches the details of rites according to the different branches of the 
Vedas, Vyakarana or grammar, Nirukta or explanation of the Vedas, 
Oh’handas or prosody, and Jyotisha or astronomy : which dll belong to 
the inferior kind of knowledge. Now the superior kind is conveyed ly 
the Upanishads and is that through which absorption into the eternal 
Supreme Being may be obtained. That Supreme Being, who is the 
subject of the superior leamingy is beyond the apprehension of the 
senses, and out of the reach of the corporeal organs of action, and is 
without origin, colour, or magnitude, and has neither eye nor ear, nor 
has he hand or foot. He is everlasting, all-pervading, omnipresent, 
absolutely incoi*poreal, unchangeable, and it is he whom wis^ men 
consider as the origin of the universe. In the same way as the 
cobweb is created and. absorbed by the spider independently of 
eaeterior origiuy as vegetables proceed from the earth, and hair and 
nftilft from animate creatures, so the Universe is produced by the 
eternal Supreme Being. 
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From his omniscience the Supreme Being resolves to create the 
Universe. Then nature, the apparent eauae of the world, is produced 
by him. From her the prior operating sensitive particle of the world,^ 
styled Brahma, the source of the faculties, proceeds. From the faevl^ 
ties the five elements are produced ; thence spring the seven divisions 
of the world, whereon ceremonial rites, with their consequences, are 
brought forth. By him who 'knows all things, collectively and dis^ 
tinctly, whose knowledge and will are the only means of all his actions, 
Brahma, name, and form, and all that vegetates are produced. 

End of the first Section of the Ist Mundakam, 


Those rites, ^ the prescription of which wise men, such as Vasish^ 
iha, and others found in the Vedas, are truly the means of produc- 
ing good consequences. They have been performed in various man- 
ners by three sects among Brahmans, namely, Adhvaryu, or those who 
tire well versed in the Yajur-veda; Udgata, or the sect who know 
thoroughly the Sama-veda ; and Kota, those Brahmans that have a 
^rfect knowledge of the Big-veda. You aU continue to perform them, 
as long as you feel a desire to enjoy gratifications attainable from them^ 
This practice of performing rites is tlie way which leads you to the 
benefits you expect to derive from your works. 

Fire being augmented when its flame waves, the observer of rites 
shall offer oblations to deities in the middle of the waving flame. 

K observance of the sacred fire be not attended with the rites 
required to be performed on the days of new and full moon, and 
during the four months of the rains, and in the autumn and spring ; 
and be also not attended with hospitality and due regard to time or 
the worship of Vaiswadeva, and be fulfilled without regard to 
prescribed forms, it will deprive the worshipper of the enjoyments 
which he might otherwise expect in his seven future mansions. 

Kali, Karali, Manojava, Sulohit^, Sudhumravamd, Sphulingini, 
Viswaruchi, are the seven names of the seven waving points of the 
flame. 

He who offers oblations at the prescribed time in those illuminat- 
ing and waving points of fire, is carried by the oblations so offered 

. * In the begmnin^ of this section, the author treats of the subject of the Infexior 
knowledge ; and in the conclusion he introduces that of the superior doctrine, which he 
oontinuBs throughout the udiole Upanishad. 
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through the rays of the Sun to the Heaven where Indra, prince of the 
celestial gods, reigns. The illuminating oblations, while carrying the 
observer of rites through the rays of the Sun, invite him to heaven, 
tayingy * ** Come in ! come in ! ” and entertaining him with pleasing 
conversation, and treating him with veneration, say to him, “ This is 
the summit of the heavens, the fruit of your good works.” 

The eighteen members of rites and sacrifices, void of the true 
knowledge^ are infirm and perishable. Those ignorant persons who 
consider them as the source of real bliss, shall, after the enjojnnent of 
future gratification, undergo transmigrations. Those fools who, 
immersed in ignorance, that is, the foolish proGtiee of riteSf consider 
themselves to be wise and learned, wander about, repeatedly subject- 
ing themselves to hirth^ diaeasCy death and other pains, like blind men 
when guided by a blind man. 

Engaged in various manners of rites and sacrifices, the ignorant 
are sure of obtaining their objects : but as the observers of such rites, 
from their excessive desire of fruition, remain destitute of a knowledge 
of God, they, afflicted with sorrows, descend to this world after the 
time of their celestial gratification is expired. Those complete fools 
believe, that the rites prescribed by the Vedas in performing sacrifices, 
and those laid down by the Smritis at the digging of wells and other 
pious liberal actions, are the most beneficial, and have no idea that 
a knowledge o/, and faith in God, are the only true sources of bliss. 
They, after death, having enjoyed the consequence of such rites on 
the summit of heaven, transmigrate in the human form, or in that 
of inferior animals, or of plants. 

Mendicants and hermitSy who residing in forests, live upon alms, as 
well as householders possessed of a portion of wisdom, practising 
religious austerities, the worship of Brahma and others, and exercising 
a control over the senses, freed from sins, ascend through the northern 
path^ to the highest part of heaven, where the immortal Brahma, who 
is coeva^ with the world, assumes his supremacy. 

flavin^ taken into serious consideration the perishable nature 
of all objeh^e within the worldy which are acquirable from human 
works, a Birman shall cease to desire them ; reflecting within 

* A<5cording to Hindu theologians, there are two roads that lead to diatuust 
heavens, one northern, other southern. The former is the path to the hAhitatioii of 
Brahma and the supei^ gods, and the latter io the heaven of India and the othec 

inferior deities. 
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lumself, that nothing vshich is obtained through perishable means 
'Can be e]q>ected to be eternal : hence what use of rites ? He then, 
•with a view to acquire a knowledge of superior learning, shall 
proceed, with a load of wood in his hand, to a spiritual teacher who 
is versed in the doctrines of the Vedas and has firm faith in God. 
The wise teacher shall properly instruct his pupil so devoted to him, 
freed from the importunities of external senses, and possessed of 
tranquillity of mind, in the knowledge through which he may know 
the eternal Supreme Being. 

End of the first Mundakam. 


He, the subject of the superior knowledge, alone is true. As from 
a blazing fire thousands of sparks of the same nature proceed, 
so from the eternal Supreme Being (0 beloved pupil) various souls 
come forth, and again they return into him. He is immortal and 
without form or figure, omnipresent, pervading external and internal 
objects, unborn, without breath or individual mind, pure and superior 
to eminently exalted nature. 

From him the first sensitive particle, or the seed of the umverse, 
individual intellect, all the senses and their objects, also vacuum, air, 
light, water, and the earth which contains all things, proceed. 

Heaven is his head, and the sun and moon are his eyes ; space is 
his ears, the c elebrated Vedas are his speech ; air is his breath, the 
world is his intellect, and the earth is his feet ; for he is the soul of 
the whole universe. 

By him the sky, which is illuminated by the sun, is prodiwed ; 
clouds, which have their origin from the effects of the moon, accumur 
lating them in the sky, bring forth vegetables in the earth ; man 
imparts the essence drawn from these vegetables, to woman ; then 
through the combination of such physical causes, numerous offspring 
come forth from the omnipresent Supreme Being. 

Prom him all the texts of the Vedas, consisting of verses, musical 
compositions, and prose, proceed ; in like manner by him are produced 
Diksha or certain preliminary ceremonies, and sacrifices, without 
sacrificial posts or with them ; fees lastly offered in sacrifices, time, 
and the i>rincipal person who institutes the performance of sacrifices 
and defrays their expenses ; as well as future mansions, where the 
moon effects purification and where the sim shines. By him gods of 
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-several descriptions, all celestial beings subordinate to those gods, 
mankind, animals, birds, both breath and peditum, wheat and barley, 
austerity, conviction, truth, duties of ascetics, and rules for conducting 
human life, were created. From him seven individual senses within 
the head proceed, as well as their seven respective inclinations towards 
their objects, their seven objects, and ideas acquired through them, 
and their seven organs (two eyes^ two ears, the two passages of mse 
and mouth), in which those senses are situated in every living creature, 
and which never cease to act except at the time of sleep. 

From him, oceans and all mountains proceed, and various rivers 
flow ; all vegetables, tastes, {eonsisting of sweet, salt, pungent, hitter, 
sour, and astringent) united with which the visible elementary sub- 
stance encloses the corpuscle situate in the heart.*** The Supreme 
existence is himself all — rites as well as their rewards. He therefore 
is the Supreme and Immortal. He who knows him (0 beloved pupil) 
as residing in the hearts of all animate beings, disentangles the knot 
of ignorance in this world. 

End of the first section of the 2nd Mundakam. 

God, as being resplendent and most proximate to all creatures, is 
styled the operator in the heart ; he is great and all-sustaining ; for on 
him rest aU existences, such as those that move, those that breathe, those 
that twinkle, and those that do not. Such is God. You all contemplate 
him as the support of all objects, visible and invisible, the chief end 
of human pursuit. He surpasses all human understanding, and is the 
most pre-eminent. He, who irradiates the sun and other bodies, who 
is smaller than an atom, larger than the world, and in whom is the 
abode of all the divisions of the universe, and of all their inhabitants, 
is the eternal God, the origin of breath, speech, and intellect, 
as well as of all the senses. He, the origin of all the senses, the 
true and tmchangeable Supreme Being, should be meditated upon ; 
and do thou (0 beloved pupil) apply constantly thy mind to 
him. Seizing the bow foimd in the Upanishads, the strongest 
of weapons, man shall draw the arrow (of the soul), sharpened 
by the constant application of mind to Ood. Do thou (0 pupil), 

* This corpuscle is suppoMd to be constituted of all the various element that enter 
into the composition of the animal frame. Within it the soul has its residence, and 
acting upon it, operates through its medium in the whole system. To this oorpuacle tbi 
eoul remains attacked through aU changes of being, until finally absorbed into the Sup> 
reme Intelligence. 
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being in the same practicey withdrawing all the senses from worldly 
dbjeetSy through the mind directed towards the Supreme Being, 
hit the mark which is the eternal Qod. The word Om, signifying 
Ood, is represented as the bow, the soul as the arrow, and the 
Supreme Being as its aim, which a man of steady mind should 
hit : he then shall be united to God as the arrow to its mark. In 
God, heaven, earth, and space reside, and also intellect, with breath 
and all the senses. Do you strive to know solely the ONE Sup- 
reme Being, and forsake all other discourse ; because this (a true 
knowledge respecting God) is the only way to eternal beautitude. 
The veins of the body are inserted into the heart, like the radius 
of a wheel into its nave. There the Supreme Being, as the origin 
of the notion of individuality, and of its various circumstances, 
resides ; Him, through the help of Om, you will contemplate. Blessed 
be ye in crossing over the ocean of dark ignorance to absorption 
into God. He who knows the universe collectively, distinctively, 
whose majesty is fully evident in the world, operates within the 
space of the heart, his luminous abode. 

He is perceptible only by intellect ; and removes the breath 
and corpuscle, in tchich the soul resideSy from one substance to 
another : supporting intellectual faculties, he is seated in the 
heart. Wise men acquire a knowledge of him, who shines eternal, 
and the source of aU happiness, through the pure knowledge con- 
Veyed to them by tJie Vedas and by spiritual fathers. God, who is 
All-in-all, being known to man as the origin of intellect and self- 
consciousness, every desire of the mind ceases, all doubts are removed, 
and the effects of the good or evil actions committed, now or in pre- 
ceding shapes, are totally annihilated. The Supreme Being, free from 
stain, devoid of figure or form, and entirely pure, the light of all 
lights, resides in the heart, his resplendently excellent seat : those 
discriminating men, who know him as the origin of intellect and 
of self-consciousness y are possessed of the real notion of God. 
Neither the smi nor the moon, nor yet the stars, can throw light 
on God ; even the illuminating lightning cannot throw light 
upon him, much less can limited fire give him light : but they all 
imitate him, and all borrow their light from him. God alone is 
immortal : he extends before, behind, to the right, to the left, 
beneath and above. He is the Supreme, and All-in-all. 

End of the Second Munddkam. 
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Two birds {meaning Ood and the eovl) cohabitant and co-essential, 
reside unitedly in one tree, which is the body. One of them {the 
sold) consumes the variously tasted fruits of its actions ; but the 
other (GK)d), without partaking of them, witnesses aU events. 

The soul so pressed down in the body, being deluded with 
ignorance, grieves at its own insufficiency ; but when it perceives 
its cohabitant, the adorable Lord of the Universe^^ the origin of 
itself, and his glory, it feels relieved from grief and infatuation. 
When a wise man perceives the resplendent God, the Creator 
and Lord of the Universe and the omnipresent prime Cause, he 
then, abandoning the consequences of good and evil works, becomes 
perfect, and obtains entire absorption. A wise man knowing God 
as perspicuously residing in all creatures, forsakes all idea of duality ; 
being convinced that there is only one real Existence^ which is Ood, 
He then directs all his senses towards God alone, the origin of 
self-consciousness, and on him exclusively he places his love, abs- 
tracting at the same time his mind from all worldly objects by 
constantly applying it to God : the person so devoted is reckoned 
the most perfect among the votaries of the Deity. Through strict 
veracity, the uniform direction of mind and senses, and through 
notions acquired from spiritual teachers, as well as by abstinence 
from sexual indulgence, man should approach God, who full of 
splendour and perfection, works in the heart ; and to whom only 
the votaries freed from passion and desire can approximate. 

He who practises veracity prospers, and not he who speaks 
untruths': the way to eternal beatitude is open to him who without 
omission speaketh truth. This is that way through which the saints, 
extricated from all desires, proceed to the Supreme Existence, the 
consequence of the observance of truth. He is great and incom- 
prehensible by the senses, and consequently his nature is beyond 
human conception. He, though more subtle than vacuum itseH, 
shines in various ways. — From those who do not know him^ he is at a 
greater distance than the limits of space, and to those who acquire 
a knowledge of him, he is most proximate ; and while residing in 
animate creatures, he is perceived obscurely by those who apply 

* The difference between God, the intellectual principle, and the soul, the individual 
intellect, subsists as long as the idea of self-individuality is retained ; like the diatixiolioii 
between finite and infinite space, which ceases as soon as the idea of particular figure 
is done away. 
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likeir thoughts to him. He is not perceptible by vision, nor is lie 
describable by means of speech : neither can he be the object of 
any of the other organs of sense ; nor can he be conceived by the 
help of austerities or religious rites : but a person whose mind * ia 
purified by the light of true knowledge, through incessant contem- 
plation, perceives him, the most pure God. Such is the invisible 
Supreme Being : he should be observed in the heart, wherein breath,, 
consisting of five species, rests. The mind being perfectly freed 
from impurity, God, who spreads over the mind and all the senses^, 
imparts a knowledge of himself to the heart. 

A pious votary of God obtains whatever division of the world 
and whatever desirable object he may wish to acquire for himself 
or for another : therefore any one, who is desirous of honour and 
advantage should revere him. 

End of the Ist section of the Srd Mundakam. 


Those wise men who, abandoning all desires, revere the devotee 
who has acquired a knowledge of the supreme exaltation of God, on 
whom the whole universe rests, and who is perfect and illuminates 
everywhere, will never be subjected to further birth. 

He who, contemplating the various effects of objects visible or 
invisible, feels a desire to obtain them, shall be bom again with those 
feelings : but the man satisfied with a knowledge of and faith in Gk)d, 
blessed by a total destmction of ignorance, forsakes all such desires 
even during his life. 

A knowledge of God, the 'prime object, is not acquirable from study 
of the Vedas, nor through retentive memory, nor yet by continual 
hearing of spiritual instruction : but he who seeks to obtain a 
knowledge of God is gifted with it, God rendering himself conspicuous 
to him. 

No man deficient in faith or discretion can obtain a knowledge 
of God ; nor can even he who possesses wisdom mingled with the 
desire of fruition, gain it : but the soul of a wise man who, through 
firm belief, prudence, and pure understanding, not biassed by worldly 
desire, seeks for knowledge, will be absorbed into God. 

The saints who, wise and firm, were satisfied solely with a know- 
ledge of God, assured of the soul’s divine origin, exempt from passion, 
and possessed of tranquillity of mind, having found God the omni- 
present -everywhere, have after death been absorbed into him ; even 
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as limited extension within a jar is hy its destruction united tO' 
universal space. All the votaries who repose on God alone their firm 
belief, originating from a knowledge of the Vedanta, and who, by 
forsaking religious rites, obtain purification of mind, being continually 
occupied in divine reflections during life, are at the time of death 
entirely freed from ignorance and absorbed into God. On the ap- 
proach of death, the elementary parts of their body, being fifteen in 
number, unite with their respective origins : their corporeal faculties, 
such as vision and feeling^ &c., return into their original sources, the 
sun and dir^ &c. The consequences of their works, together . with 
their souls, are absorbed into the supreme and eternal Spirit, in the 
same manner as the reflection of the sun in water returns to him on 
the removal of the water. As all rivers flowing into the ocean dis- 
appear and lose their respective appellations and forms, so the person 
who has acquired a knowledge of and faith in God, freeing himself 
from the subjugation of figure and appellation, is absorbed into the 
supreme, immaterial and omnipresent Existence. 

He who acquires a knowledge of the Supreme Being according to 
the foregoing doctrine^ shall inevitably be absorbed into him, sur- 
mounting all the obstacles that he may have to encounter. None 
of his progeny will be destitute of a true knowledge of God. He 
escapes from mental distress and from evil propensities ; he is also 
relieved from the ignorance which occasions the idea of duality. 
This is the true doctrine inculcated throughout the foregoing texts, 
and which a man should impart to those who are accustomed to- 
perform good works, conversant in the Vedas, and inclined toward 
the acquisition of the knowledge of God, and who themselves, with 
due regard, offer oblations to the sacred fire ; and also to those who 
have continually practised sirobrata, a certain observance of the 
sa/ired fire. This is the true divine doctrine, in which Angiras 
instructed his pupil Saunaka, which a person not accustomed to 
devotion should not study. 

Salutation to the knowers of Ood ! 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Since my publication of the abridgment of the Vedanta^ containing 
an exposition of aU the Vedas as given by the great Vyasa, I have, for 
the purpose of illustrating and confirming the view that he has taken of 
them, translated into Bengalee the principal chapters of the Vedas as 
being of unquestionable authority amongst aU Hindoos. This work 
wiU, I trust, by explaining to my countrymen the real spirit of the 
Hindoo Scriptures, which is but the declaration of the imity of Giod, 
tend in a great degree to correct the erroneous conceptions, which 
have prevailed with regard to the doctrines they inculcate. It wiU 
also, I hope, tend to discriminate those parts of the Vedas which are 
to be interpreted in an aUegorical sense, and consequently to correct 
those exceptionable practices, which not only deprive Hindoos in 
general of the common comforts^ of society, but also lead them 
frequently to self-destruction,! or to the sacrifice! of the lives of their 
friends and relations. 

It is with no ordinary feeling of satisfaction that I have already seen 
many respectable persons of my countrymen, to the great disappoint- 
ment of their interested spiritual guides, rise superior to their original 
prejudices, and enquire into the truths of religion. As many European 
gentlemen, especiaUy those who interest themselves in the improvement 
of their f eUow-creatures, may be gratified with a view of the doctrines 
of the oHginal work, it appeared to me that I might best contribute to 
that gratification, by translating a few chapters of the Veda into the 
English language, which I have accordingly done, and now submit 
them to their candid judgment. Such benevolent people wiU, perhaps, 
rise from a perusal of them with the conviction, that in the most 
ancient times the inhabitants of this part of the globe (at least the 

* A Hindoo of caste can only eat once between sui^ise and sunset — cannot eat dressed 
victuals in a boat or ship — nor clothed — nor in a tavern — nor any food that has been 
touched by a person of a different caste — nor, if interrupted while eating, can he resume 
his meal. 

t As at Prayaga, Ganga Sagar, and under the wheels of the car of Jagannath. 

t As, for instance, persons whose recovery from sickness is supposed to be doubtful, 
are carried to die on the banks of the Ganges. This is practised by the Hindoos of Bengal 
only, the cruelty of which affects even Hindoos of Behar, Hahabad, and all upper 
provinces. 
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more intelligent class) were not unacquainted with metaphysical sub- 
jects ; that allegorical language or description was very frequently 
employed to represent the attributes of the Creator, which were 
sometimes designated as independent existences ; and that, however 
suitable this method might be to the refined understandings of men of 
learning, it had the most mischievous effect when literature and 


philosophy decayed, producing all those absurdities and idolatrous 
notions which have checked, or rather destroyed, every mark of 
reason) and darkened every beam of understanding. 

The Veda from which all Hindoo literature is derived, is, in the 
opinion of the Hindoos, an inspired work, coeval with the existence 
of the world. It is divided into four parts, tn«., Rik, Yajus, Sama 
and Atharva ; these are again divided into several branches, and these 
last are sub-divided into chapters. It is the general characteristic of 
each Veda, that the primary chapters of each branch treat of 
astronomy, medicine, arms, and other arts and sciences. They also 
exhibit allegorical representations of the attributes* of the Supreme 
Being, by means of earthly objects, animate or inanimate, whose 


shapes or properties are analogous to the nature of those attributes, 
and pointing out the modes of their worship immediately or through 
the medium of fire. In the subsequent chapters, the unity of the 
Supreme Being as the sole ruler of the universe is plainly inculcated, 
and the mode of worshipping him particularly directed. The doctrine 
of a plurality of gods and goddesses laid down in tHe preceding 
chapters is not only controverted, but reasons assigned for its 
introduction ; for instance, that the worship of the sun and fire, to- 
gether with the whole allegorical system, were only inculcated for the 
sake of those whose limited understandings rendered them incapable 
of comprehending and adoring the invisible Supreme Being, so that 
such^ peisons might not remain in a brutified state, destitute of aU 
religious principle. Should this explanation given by the Veda it- 
self, as well as by its celebrated commentator Vyasa, not be allowed 
to reconcile those passages which are seemingly at variance with 
Mch other, as those that declare the unity of the invisible Supreme 
Being, with others which describe a plurality of independent visible 
gods, the whole work must, I am afraid, not only be stripped of its 
authority, but be looked upon as altogether unintelligible. 


• It is my mention to^ve^ with the Wessmgof God, in 
jocmmtof the relation betwixt those attributes and the allego 
todniote uimn. 


xiext puUioa^on, an 
representatiouB used 
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I hare often lamented that, in our general researches into 
theological truth, we are subjected to the conflict of many obstacles. 
When we look to the traditions of ancient nations, we often find them 
at variance with each other ; and when, discouraged by this circum- 
stance, we appeal to reason as a surer guide, we soon find how incompe- 
tent it is, alone, to conduct us to the object of our pursuit. We often 
find that, instep of facilitating our endeavours or clearing up our 
perplexities, it only serves to generate a universal doubt, incompatible 
with principles on which our comfort and happiness mainly depend. 
The best method perhaps is, neither to give ourselves up exclusively 
to the guidance of the one or the other ; but by a proper use of the 
lights furnished by both, endeavour to improve our intellectual and 
moral faculties, relying on the goodness of the Almighty Power, 
which alone enables us to attain that which we earnestly and diligently 
seek for. 




KENA UPANISHAD 

OP THE 

SAMA VEDA. 

1st. Who is he [asha a pupil of his spiritual father,] under T^hose 
sole will the intellectual power makes its approach to different objects / 
Who is he under whose authority breathy the primitive power in the 
bodyy makes its operation ? Who is he by whose direction language 
is regularly pronounced ? And who is that immaterial being that 
applies vision and hearing to their respective objects ? 

2nd. He, [answers the spiritual parent,'] who is the sense of the 
sense of hearing ; the intellect of the intellect ; the essential cause of 
language ; the breath of breath ; the sense of the sense of vision ; — thii? 
is the Being concerning whom you would enquire. Learned men, 
having relinquished the notion of self independence and self-considera- 
tion from knowing the Supreme Understanding to be the sole source of 
sense, enjoy everlasting beatitude after their departure from this world. 

3rd. Hence no vision can approach him, no language can describe 
him, no intellectual power can compass or determine him. We know 
nothing of how the Supreme Being should be explained : he is beyond 
all that is witliin the reach of comprehension, and also beyond nature, 
which is above conception. Our ancient spiritual parents have thus 
explained him to us. 

4th. He alone, who has never been described by lapguage, and 
who directs language to its meaning, is the Supreme Being, and not 
any specified thing which men worship ; know thou this. 

5th. He alone, whom understanding cannot comprehend, and who, 
^ said by learned men, knows the real nature of understanding, ii^ 
the Supreme Being, and not any specified thing which men woraUp ; 
Imow THOU this. 

6th. He alone, whom no one can conceive by vision, and by whose 
superintendence every one perceives the objects of vision, is the 
Supreme Being, and not any specified thing which men worship : 
know THotJ- this. 
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7th. He alone, whom no one can hear through the sense of hearing, 
and who knows the real nature of the sense of hearing, is the Supreme 
Being, and not any specified thing which men worship : know thou this. 

8th. He alone, whom no one can perceive through the sense of 
smelling, and who applies the sense of smelling to its ohjectSy is the 
Supreme Being, and not any specified thing which men woi-ship : 
know THOU this, 

9th. If you [continues the spiritual parent]y from what I have 
statedy suppose and say that “ I know the Supreme Being thoroughly,” 
you ill truth know very little of the Omnipresent Being ; and any 
conception of that Being which you limit to your powers of sense, is 
not only deficient, but also his description which you extend to the 
bodies of the celestial gods, is also imperfect you consequently should 
enquire into the true knowledge of the Supreme Being. To this the 
pupil replies : “ I perceive that at this moment I begin to know God.” 

10th. * ** Not that I suppose, ” continues he, ” that I know God 

tl[M3roughly, nor do I suppose that I do not know him at aU : as, among 
us, he who knows the meaning of the above-stated assertion, is pos- 
sessed of the knowledge respecting God, viz.y ‘ that I neither know 
‘ him thoroughly, nor am entirely ignorant of him.’ ” 

11th. [The spiritual father again resumes:] He who believes 
that he cannot comprehend God, does know him ; and he who believes 
that he can comprehend God, does not know him : as men of perfect 
understanding acknowledge him to be beyond comprehension ; and 
men of imperfect understanding suppose him to be within the reach 
of their simplest perception. 

12th. The notion of the sensibility of bodily organs, ivhich are com^ 
posed of insensible particleSy leads to the notion of God ; which notion 
alone is accui-ate, and tends to everlasting happiness. Man gains, by 
self-exertion, the power of acquiring knowledge respecting God, and 
through the same acquisition he acquires eternal beatitude. 

13th. Whatever person has, according to the above stated doctrine^ 
known God, is really happy, and whoever has not known him is sub- 
jected to great mi8er}^ Learned men, having reflected on the Spirit of 
God extending over all moveable as well as immoveable creatures, after 
their departme from this world are absorbed into the Supreme Being. 

* The «mm of the notion ooncemiag the Supreme Being given in the Vedanta, is, tlmt 
he is the Soul of the universe, and bears the same relation to all material extensionar 

“ that a human soul does to the individiial body with which it ia connected 
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In a battle heticeen the celestial^' gods and the demons^ God obtain* 
ed victory over the latter, in favour of the former ( or properly speak- 
ingy Ood enabled the former to defeat the latter) ; but, upon this vic- 
tory being gained, the celestial gods acquired their respective digni- 
ties, and supposed that this victory and glory were entirely owing to 
themselves. The Omnipresent Being, having known their boast, 
appeared to them with an appearance beyond description. 

They could not know what adorable appearance it was : they, 
consequently y said to fire, or properly speaking the god of fire : “ Dis- 
“ cover thou, 0 god of fire, wliat adorable appearance this is.” His 
reply was, I shall.” He proceeded fast to that adorable appearance, 
which asked him, “ who art thou ?” He then answered, “ I am fire, and 
“ I am the origin of the Veda,” that isy 1 am a well-known personage. 
The Supreme Omnipotence, upon being thus replied to, asked him 
agaiuy “ What power is in so celebrated a person as thou art ?” He 
replied, “ 1 can burn to ashes all that exists in the world.” Tbe 
Supreme Being then having laid a straw before him, said to hiijpi, 
“ Canst thou bum this straw ?” The god of fire approached the 
straw, but could not burn it, though he exerted all his power. He 
then unsuccessfully retired and told the other Sy “ I have been unable 
“ to discover what adorable appearance this is.” Now they all said to 
wind {or properly to the god of wind)y “ Discover thou, 0 god of wind, 
what adorable appearance this is.” His reply was, “ I shall.” He 
proceeded fast to that adorable appearance, which asked him, “ Who 
art thou ?” He then answered, “ I am wind, and I pervade unlimitr 
“ ed space that iSy 1 am a well-known personage. The Supreme 
Being, upon being thus replied to, asked him againy “ What power is 
“ in so celebrated a person as thou art ?” He replied, “ 1 can uphold 
“ all that exists in the world.” The Supreme Being then, having laid 
a straw before him, said to him, “ Canst thou uphold this straw ?” 
Tlie god of wind approached the straw, but could not hold it up, 
though he exerted all his power. He then unsuccessfully retired and 
told the others y I have been unable to discover what adorable appear- 

ance this is.” Now they all said to the god of atmosphere, “ Discover 
“ thou, 0 revered god of atmosphere, what adorable appearance this 
“is.” His reply was, “ I shall.” He proceeded fast to that adorable 

* In the Akhya3rika it is said that those powers of the Divinity which produce agree- 
able effects and conduce to moral order and happiness, are represented imder the figure of 
celestial gods, and those attributes from which pain and misery flow, are called demons 
and step-brothers of the former, with whom they are in a state of perpetual hostility. 
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appearance, which vanished from his view. He met at the same spot 
a woman, the goddess of instruction^ arrayed in golden robes in the 
shape of the most beautiful Uma.*^ He asked, “ What was that 
** adorable appearance ?” She replied, It was the Supreme Being 
“ owing to whose victory you are all advanced to exaltation.” The 
god of atmosphere, from her instruction, knew that it was the Su- 
preme Being that had appeared to them. He at first communicated 
that information to the gods of fire and of wind. As the gods of fire, 
wind, and atmosphere had approached to the adorable appearance, 
and had perceived it, as also they had known, prior to the others, that 
it was indeed God that appeared to them, they seemed to be superior to 
the other gods. As the god of atmosphere had approached to the 
adorable appearance, and perceived it, and also as he knew, prior to 
every one of them, that it was God that appeared to them, he seemed 
not only superior to every other god, but also, for that reason, exalted 
above the gods of fire and wind. 

The foregoing is a divine figurative representation of the Supreme 
Being ; meaning tliat in one instant he shines at once over all the 
universe like the illumination of lightning ; and in another, that he dis- 
appears as quick as the twinkling of an eye. Again, it is represented 
of the Supreme Being, that pure mind conceives that it approaches 
to him as nearly as possible : Through the same pure mind the 
pious man thinks of him, and consequently application of the mind to 
him is repeatedly used. That God, who alone in reality has no resem- 
lilance, and to whom the mind cannot approach, is adorable by all living 
creatures ; he is therefore called “ adorable he shoidd, according to 
the prescribed manner, be woi-shipped. All creatures revere the person 
who knows God in the manner thus described. The pupil now says, 
** Tell me, 0 spiritual father, the Upanishad or the principal part 
“ of the Veda.” The spiritual father makes this answer, ” I have told 
** yon the principal part of the Veda which relates to God alone, and, 
** indeed, told you the Upanishad, of which, austere devotion, control 
” over the senses, performance of religious rites, and the remaining 
** parts of the Veda, as weU as those sciences that are derived from the 
Vedas, are only the feet ; and whose altar and support is truth,” He 
who understands it as thus described, having relieved himself from 
sin, acquires eternal and imchangeable beatitude. 


^ The wife of Siva. 
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PREFACE. 


In pursuance of my attempt to render a translation of the complete 
Vedanta, or the principal parts of the Vedas into the current languages 
of this country, I had some time ago the satisfaction of publishing a 
translation of the Katha-Upanishad of the Yajur-veda into Bengalee ; 
and of distributing copies of it as widely as my circumstances would 
allow, for the purpose of diffusing Hindoo scriptural knowledge among 
the adherents of that religion. The present publication is intended to 
assist the European community in forming their opinion respecting 
Hindoo Theology, rather fiom the matter found in their doctrinal 
scriptures, than from tlie Puranas, moral tales, or any other modern 
works, or from the superstitious rites and habits daily encouraged and 
fostered by their self-interested leaders. 

Tliis work not only treats polytheism with contempt and disdain, 
but inculcates invariably the imity of God as the intellectual Principle, 
the sole Origin of individual intellect, entirely distinct from matter 
and its affections ; and teaches also the mode of directing the mind to 
him. 

A great body of my countrymen, possessed of good understandings, 
and not much fettered with prejudices, being perfectly satisfied with 
the truth of the doctrines contained in this and in other works, already 
laid by me before them, and of the gross errors of the puerile system 
of idol- worship which they were led to follow, have altered their 
religious conduct in a manner becoming the dignity of human beings ; 
while tlie advocates of idolatry and their misguided followers, over 
whose opinions prejudice and obstinacy prevail more than good sense 
and judgment, prefer custom and fashion to the authorities of 
their scriptures, and therefore continue, under the form of religious 
devotion, to practise a system which destroys, to the utmost degree, 
the natural texture of society, and prescribes crimes of the most 
heinous nature, which even the most savage nations would blush 
to commit, unless compelled by the most urgent necesdty.**-^ I 
am, however, not without a sanguine hope that, through Divine 


Vide tke latter end of the Introduction to the Mundaka Upanishad. 
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Providence and Jiuman exertions, they will sooner or later avail them- 
selves of that true system of religion which leads its observers to a 
knowledge and love of God, and to a friendly inclination towards their 
fellow-creatures, impressing their hearts at the same time with humility 
and charity, accompanied by independence of mind and pure sincerity. 
Contrary to the code of idolatry, this system defines sins as evil thoughts 
proceeding from tlie heart, quite unconnected with observances as to 
diet and other matters of form. At any rate, it seems to me that I 
cannot better employ my time than in an endeavour to illustrate and 
maintain truth, and to render service to my fellow-labourers, confiding 
in the mercy of that Being to whom the motives of om- actions and 
secrets of our hearts are well-known. 



KATHA UPANISHAD. 


Desirous of future fruition, Bajasravasa 'performed the sacrifice 
Vis 7 mjit, at which he distributed all his property. He had a son named 
Nachiketa. Old and infirm cows being brought by the father as fees 
to be given to attending priests, the youth was seized with compassion,, 
reflecting within himself, “ He who gives to attending priests such 
cows as are no longer able to drink water or to eat grass, and are 
“ incapable of giving further milk or of producing young, is carried 
“ to that mansion where there is no felicity whatever.” 

He then said to his father, “ To whom, 0 father, wilt thou consign 
“ me over in lieu of these cows ?” and repeated the same question a 
second and a third time, 

Enraged with his presumption, the father replied to him, “ I shall 
give thee to Yama ” {the god of death). The youth then said to 
himself, “ In the discharge of my duties as a son, I hold a foremost 
“ place among many sons or pupils of the first class, and I am not 
“ inferior to any of the sons or pupils of the second class : whether 
** my father had a previous engagement with Yama, which he will 
now perform b)^ surrendering me to him, or made use of such an 
“ expression through anger, I know not.'" The youth finding his father 
afflicted with sorrow, said, “ Remember the meritorious conduct of our 
“ancient forefathers, and observe the virtuous acts of contemporary 
“ good men. Life is too short to gain advantages by means of falsehood 
“ or breach of promise ; as man like a plant is easily destroyed, and 
“ again like it puts forth its form. Bo you therefore surrender me to 
“ Yama according to your promise'' The youth NaxMketa, by per^ 
mission of his father, went to the habitation of Yama. After he had 
remained there for three days without food or refreshment, Yama 
returned to his dwelling, and was thus addressed by his family ; “ A 
“ Brahman entering a house as a guest is like fire ; good householders, 
“ therefore, extinguish his anger by offering him water, a seat, and 
“ food. Do thou, 0 Yama, present him with water. A man deficient 
“ in wisdom suffers his hopes, his sanguine expectation of success, 
“his improvement from associating with good men, the benefit 
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** which he might derive from his affable conversation, and the fniits 
“ produced by performance of prescribed sacrifices, and also by digging 
** of wells and other pious liberal actions, as well as all his sons and 
** cattle, to be destroyed, should a Brahman happen to remain in his 
“house without food.” 

Yama being thus admonished by his family ^ a'pproaehed Nachiketa 
and said to him ; “As thou, 0 Brahman, hast lived in my house, a 
“ revered guest, for the space of three days and nights without food, 
“ I offer thee reverence in atonement, so that bliss may attend me ; 
“and do thou ask three favours of me as a recompense for what thou 
“hast suffered while dwelling in my house during these days past.” 
Nachiketa then made this as his first request ^ saying, “ Let, 0 Yama ! 
“my father Gotama’s apprehension of my death be removed, his 
“ tranquillity of mind be restored, his anger against me extinguished, 
“ and let him recognise me on my return, after having been set free 
by thee. This is the first of three favours which I ask of thee.” 

Yama then replied : 

“ Thy father, styled Auddalaki and Aruni, shall have the same 
“ regard for you as before ; so that, being assured of thy existence, 
“he shaU, through my power, repose the remaining nights of his life 
“ free from sorrow, after liaving seen thee released from the grasp of 
“death.” Nachiketa then made his second request. “In heaven, 
“where there is no fear whatsoever, and where even thou, O Yamal 
“ canst not always exercise thy authority, and where, therefore, none 
“ dread thy power so much, as weak mortals of the earth, the soul, 
“ unafflicted either by thirst or hunger, and unmolested by sorrow, 
“enjoys gratification. As thou, O Yama! dost possess knowledge 
“ respecting fire which is the means of attaining heaven, do thou 
“ instruct me, who am full of faith, in that knowledge ; for, those who 
“ enjoy heaven, owing to their observance of sacred fire, are endowed 
“ with the nature of celestial deities. This I ask of thee, as the 
“ second favour which thou hast offered.” Yama replied: “Being 
“possessed of a knowledge of fire, the means that lead to the 
“ enjoyment of heavenly gratifications, I impart it to thee ; which 
“ do thou attentively observe. Know thou fire, as means to obtain 
“ various mansions in heaven, as the stipport of the world, and as 
“ residing in the body.” 

Yama explained to Nachiketa the nature of fire, as being prior to 
all creatures, and also the particulars of the bricks and their number. 
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which are requisite in forming the sacred fire, as well as the mode 
of preserving it. The youth repeated to Yama these instructions 
exactly as imparted to him ; at which Yama being pleased, again 
spoke. 

The liberal-minded Yama, satisfied with Nachiketa, thus says ; 
** I shall bestow on thee another favour, which is^ that this sacred fire 
‘‘ shall be styled after thy name ; and accept thou this valuable and 
“ various-coloured necklace. Receiving instructions from parents and 
spiritual fathers, a person who has thrice collected fire, as prescribed 
in the Veda^ and also has been in habits of performing sacrifices, 
studying the Vedas, and giving alms, is not liable to repeated birth 
“ and death : he, having known and contemplated fire as originating 
“ from Brahma, possessing superior understanding, full of splendour, 
“ and worthy of praise, enjoys the highest fruition. A wise worshipper 
“ of sacred fire, who, understanding the three things prescribed, has 
“ offered oblation to fire, surmounting all afflictions during life, and 
** extricated from sorrow, will enjoy gratifications in heaven. 

“ This, 0 Nachiketa ! is that knowledge of sacred fire, the means 
“ of obtaining heaven, which thou didst require of me as the second 
“ favour ; men shall call it after thy name. Make, 0 Nachiketa ! thy 
“third request.” 

Nachiketa then said: “Some are of opinion that after man^s 
“ demise existence continues, and others say it ceases. Hence a doubt 
“ has arisen respecting the nature of the soul \ I therefore wish to bo 
“ instructed by thee in this matter. This is the last of the favours thou 
“ hast offered.” Y ama replied : “Even gods have doubted and disputed 
“ on this subject ; which being obscure, never can be thoroughly 
“ comprehended : Ask, 0 Nachiketa ! another favour instead of this. 
“Do not thou take advantage of my promise, but give up this 
“ request.” Nachiketa replied : “ I am positively informed that gods 
“ entertained doubts on this subject ; and even thou, 0 Yama ! callest 
“ it difficult of comprehension. But no instructor on this point equal 
“to thee can be foimd, and no other object is so desirable as this.”, 
Yama said : “ Do thou rather request of me to give thee sons and 
“ grandsons, each to attain the age of an hundred years ; numbers of 
“ cattle, elephants, goats, and horses ; also extensive empire on earth, 

“ where thou shalt live as many years as thou wishest. 

“ If thou knowest another object equaUy desirable with these, ask 
“it; together with wealth and long life. Thou mayest reign, 0 

4 
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** Nachiketa ! over a great kingdom : I will enable thee to enjoy all 
“ wished-for objects. 

“Ask according to thy desire all objects that are difficult of 
“ acquisition in the mortal world. Ask these beautiful women, with 
“ elegant equipages and musical instruments, as no man can acquire 
“any thing like them without our gift. Enjoy tliou the attendance 
“ of these women, whom I may bestow on thee ; but do not put to me, 
“ 0 Nachiketa ! the question respecting existence after death.’’ 

Nachiketa then replied. “ The acquisition of the enjoyments thou 
“ hast offered, 0 Yama ! is in the first filace doubtful ; and should 
“ they be obtained, they destroy the strengtli of all the senses ; and 
“ even the life of Brahma is, indeed, comparatively short. Therefore 
“ let thy equipages, and thy dancing and music, remain with thee. 

“No man can be satisfied with riches ; and as we have fortunately 
“beheld thee, we may acquire wealth, should we feel desirous of it, 
“ and we also may live as long as thou exercisest the authority of the 
“ god of death ; but the only object I desire is what I have already 
“ begged of thee. 

‘‘ A mortal being, whose habitation is the low mansion of earth, 
“ and who is liable to sudden reduction, approaching the gods ex- 
“ empted from death and debility, and imderstanding from tliem that 
“ there is a knowledge of futuHty^ should not ask of them any inferior 
** favour — and knowing the fleeting nature of music, sexual gratifica- 
‘‘ tion, and sensual pleasures, who can take delight in a long life on 
“earth? Do you instruct us in that knowledge which removes 
“ doubts respecting existence after death, and is of great importance 
“ with a view to futurity, and which is obscure and acquirable with 
“ difficulty. I, Nachiketa, cannot ask any other favour but this.” 

End of ike first Section of the first Chapter {1st V alii). 


Yama now, after a sufficient trial of Nachiketa's resolution.^ an- 
gers the third question^ saying ^ “ Knowledge of God which leads to 
* “ absorption, is one thing ; and rites, which have fruition for their 
“ object, another : each of these producing different consequences, 
“ holds out to man inducements to follow it. The man, who of these 
“ two chooses knowledge, is blessed ; and he who, for the sake of 
“ reward^ practises rites, is excluded from the enjoyment of eternal 
“ beatitude. Knowledge and rites both offer themselves to man ; but 
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“ he who is possessed of wisdom, taking their respective natures into 
“ serious consideration, distinguishes one from the other, and chooses 
“ faith, despising fruition ; and a fool, for the sake of advantage and 
‘‘enjoyment, accepts the offer of rites. 

“ Thou, 0 Nachiketa ! knowing the perishable nature of the 
“ desirable and gratifying objects offered by me, hast rejected them, 
“ and refused the adoption of that contemptible practice, which leads 
“ to fruition and to riches, and to which men in general are attached. 
“ Wise men are sensible that a knowledge of God which 'procures 
“ absorption^ and the performance of rites that produces fruition^ are 
“ entirely opposite to each otlier, and yield different consequences. I 
“ conceive thee, Nachiketa, to be desirous of a knowledge of God, for 
“ the numerous estimable objects offered by me cannot tempt thee. 
“ Suri'ounded by the darkness of ignorance, fools consider themselves 
“wise and learned, and wander about in various directions, like 
“ blind men when guided by a blind man. 

“To an indiscreet man who lives carelessly, and is immersed in 
“ the desire of wealth, the means of gaining heavenly beatitude are 
“ not manifest. He thinks that this visible world alone exists, and 
“ that there is nothing hereafter ; consequently he is repeatedly sub- 
“ jected to my control. The soul is that of whose real nature many 
“ persons have never heard ; and several though they have heard, 
“ have not comprehended. A man who is capable of giving instruc- 
“ tion on this subject is rare : one who listens to it attentively, must 
“ be intelligent : and that one who, being taught by a wise teacher, 
“ understands it, is uncommon. 

“ If a man of inferior abilities describe the nature of the sord, no 
“ one will thoroughly imderstand it ; ior varioi^jB opinions are held by 
contending parties. When the subject is explained by a person 
“ who believes the soul to emanate from God, doubt, in regard to its 
“ eternity, ceases ; but otherwise it is inexplicable and not capable of 
“ demonstration. 

“ The knowledge respecting the soul which thou wilt gain by me> 
“ cannot be acquired by means of reason alone ; but it should be 
“obtained from him who is versed in the sacred authorities. Oh, 
“ beloved pupil, Nachiketa ! may we have enquirers like thee, who 
“ art fall of resolution. I know that fruition, acquirable by means 
“ of rites, is perishable ; for nothing eternal can be obtained through 
“ perishable means. Notunthstanding my conviction of the deetfru^ 
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“ tihle nature of fruition^ I performed the worship of the sacred fire, 
“ whereby I became possessed of this sovereignty of long duration. 

Thou, Oh wise Nachiketa I hast through firmness refused, though 
** offered to thee, the state of Brahma, which satisfies every desire, 
“ and which is the support of the world — the best consequence of the 
‘‘performance of rites without limit or fear — praiseworthy — full of 
“ superhuman power — extensive and stable. 

“ The soul is that which is difficult to be comprehended — ^most 
“ obscure — veiled by the ideas acquired through the senses, and which 
“ resides in faculties — does not depart even in great danger, and exists 
“ unchangeable. A wise man knowing the resplendent soul, through a 
•* mind abstracted from worldly objects, and constantly applied to it, 
“ neither rejoices nor does he grieve. 

“A mortal who, having heard the pure doctrines relative to the 
“ soul and retained them in his memory, knowing the invisible soul 
“ to be distinct from the hody^ feels rejoiced at his acquisition. I think 
“the abode of the knowledge of God is open to thee.” 

'Nachiketa then asked. “If thou knowest any Being who exists 
“distinctly from lites, their consequences and their observers, and 
“also from evil, and who is different from effects and their respec- 
“tive causes, and is above past, future, and present time, do thou 
“inform me.” 

Yama replies : “ I will explain to thee briefly that Being whom all 
“ the Vedas treat of, either directly or indirectly, to whom all austeri- 
“ ties are directed, and who is the main object of those who perform 
“ the duties of an ascetic. He to wit, whom the word Om implies, is 
“ the Supreme Being. 

“ That Om is the title of Brahma and also of the Supreme Being, 
“ through means of which man may gain what he wishes ; (that is, if he 
worship Brahma by means of Om^ he shall he received into his man- 
sion ; or if through it he elevate his mind to Ood, he shall obtain absorp- 
tion.) 

“ Om is the best of aU means calculated to direct the mind towards 
“ God ; and it is instrumental either in the acquisition of the knowledge 
“ of God or of the dignity of Brahma : man therefore having recourse 
“ to this word, shall either be absorbed in God, or revered like Brahma. 

“ The soul is not liable to birth nor to death : it is mere understand- 
“ing : neither does it take its origin from any other or from itself : 
“ hence it is unborn, eternal without reduction and unchangeable ; 
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“ therefore the soul is not injured by the hurt which the body may 
“ receive. If any one ready to kiU ano^er imagine that he can destroy 
“ his soul, and the other think that his soul shall suffer destruction, 
“ they both know nothing ; for neither does it kill nor is it killed by 
“ another. 

“ The soul is the smallest of the small, and greatest of the great. 
“ It resides in the hearts of all living creatures. A man who knows 
it and its pure state, through the steadiness of the external and 
“ internal senses, acquired from the abandoning of worldly desires, 
“ overcomes sorrow and perplexity. 

“ The soul, although without motion, seems to go to furtl^st space ; 
“ and though it resides in the body at rest, yet seems to maNre every- 
“ where. Who can perceive besides myself, that splendid soul, the 
‘‘ support of the sensation of happiness and pain ? 

“ The soul, although it is immaterial, yet resides closely attached 
“ to perishable material objects .* knowing it as great and extensive, 
a wise man never grieves for it. A knowledge of the soul is not 
“acquirable from the study of the Vedas, nor through rententivd 
“ memory, nor yet by constant hearing of spiritual instruction : but 
“ he who seeks to obtain a knowledge of it, is gifted with it, the soul 
“ rendering itself conspicuous to him. 

“ No man can acquire a knowledge of the soul without abstaining 
“ from evil acts ; without having control over the senses and the 
“ mind ; nor can he gain it with a mind, though firm, yet filled with 
“ the desire of fruition ; but man may obtain a knowledge of the soul 
“ through his knowledge of God. 

“ No ignorant man can, in a perfect manner, know the state of 
“ the existence of that God whose food is all things even the Brahma 
“ and the Kshatra ; {that isy who destroys every object hearing figure 
“ and appellation) ; and who consumes death itself even as butter. ” 

The end of the second Section of the first Chapter {2nd Valli). 


“ God and the soul^ entering into the heart, the excellent divine 
“ abode, consume, while residing in the body, the necessary consequen- 
“ ces of its actions ; that is, the latter is rewarded or punished cuicording 
“ to its good or evil actions, and the former witnesses all those events, 

* The word soul here Ineans the human soul, Jivatma; but generally in these 
translations it is used for Paramatma, the “ Orersoul’'— En. 
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** Those who have a knowledge of Gkxl, consider the former as light and 
“ the latter as shade : observers of external rites also, as well as those 
who have collected fire three times^for worship, believe the same. 

** We can know and collect Jire^ which is a bridge to the observers 
** of rites ; and can know the eternal and fearless God, who is the con- 
** veyer of those who wish to cross the ocean of ignorance. Consider 
‘‘ the soul as a rider, the body as a car, the intellect its driver, the mind 
as its rein, the external senses are called the horses restrained by 
** the mind, external objects are the roads : so wise men believe the 
“ soul united with the body, the senses and the mind, to be the partaker 
“ of the consequences of good or evil acts. 

“ If that intellect, which is represented as the driver, be indiscreet, 
and the rein of the mind loose, all the senses under the authority of 
“ the intellectual power hecome unmanageable ; like wicked horses imder 
“ the control of an unfit driver. 

“If the intellect be discreet and the rein of the mind firm, all the 
“ senses prove steady and manageable ; like good horses under an 
“excellent driver, 

“ He, who has not a prudent intellect and steady mind and who 
“ consequently lives always impure, cannot arrive at the divine glory, 
“but descends to the world. 


“ He who has a prudent intellect and steady mind, and consequently 
“lives always pure, attains that glory from whence he never wiU descend. 

“ Man who has intellect as his prudent driver, and a steady mind 
“ as his rein, passing over the paths of mortality, arrives at the high 
“ glory of the omnipresent God. 

“ The origin of the senses is more refined than the senses ; the 
“ essence of the mind is yet more refined than that origin : the source 
“ of intellect is again more exalted than that of the mind ; the prime 
“ sensitive particle is superior to the source of intellect ; nature, the ap- 
“ parent cause of the universe, is again superior to that particle, to 
“ which the omnipresent God is still superior : nothing is more exalted 
“ than God *. he is therefore superior to all existences, and is the Supreme 


“ seguentlti is not perceived ; but he is known through the acute intellect 
constantly directed towards him hy wise men of penetrating under- 
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** Rise up and awake from the sleep of ignorance ; and having 
“ approached able teachers, acquire knowledge of Ood, the origin of the 
** soul : for the way to the knowledge of Gk)d is considered by wise men 
** difficult as the passage over the sharp-etlge of a razor. The Supreme 
Being is not organised with the faculties of hearing, feeling, vision, 
** taste or smell. He is unchangeable and eternal ; without beginning 
or end ; and is beyond that particle which is the origin of tlie intellect : 
“ man knowing him thus, is relieved from the grasp of death.” 

A wise man reading to Brahmans y or hearing from a teacher y this 
ancient doctrine imparted to Nachiketa by Yama, is absorbed into God. 

He who reads this most secret doctrine before an assemblage of 
Brahmans, or at the time of offering oblations to his forefathers, enjoys 
innumerable good consequences. 

The end of the third Section of the first Chapter (3rd Valli). 


God has created the senses to be directed towards external objects ; 
“ they consequently are apt to perceive outward things only, and not the 
“ eternal spirit. But a wise man being desirous of eternal life, with- 
drawing his senses from their natural course, apprehends the omni- 
“ present Supreme Being. 

“ The ignorant seek external and desireable objects only ; 
“ consequently they are subjected to the chain of all-seizing death. 
“ Hence the wise, knowing that God alone is immortal and eternal in 
this perishable world, do not cherish a wish for those objects. 

“To Him, owing to whose presence alone the animate beings, 
“ composed of insensible particles y perceive objects through vision, the 
“ power of taste, of feeling, and of hearing, and also the pleasure 
“ derivable from sexual intercourse, nothing can be unknown : he is 
“ that existence which thou desiredst to know. 

“ A wise man after having known that the soul, owing to whose 
presence living creatures perceive objects whether they dream or 
“ wake, is great and extensive, never grieves. 

“He who believes that the soul, which enjoys the fruits of good 
or evil actions, intimately connected with the body, originates from 
** and is united with God, the Lord of past and future events, will not 
“ conceal its nature ; he is that existence which thou desiredst to know. 
“ He who knows that the prime sensitive particle, which proceeded from 
God prior to the creation of water and the other elements, having 
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** entered into the heart, exists united with material objects, knows the 
“ Supreme Being. He is that existence which thou desiredst to know. 

“That sensitive particle which perceives objects, and includes all 
the celestial deities, and which was created with all the elements, 
“ exists, entering into the space of the heart, and there resides. It 
“ is that existence which thou desiredst to know. 

“ The sacred fire, the receiver of oblations after the wood has been 
“ kindled below and above, is preserved by its observers with the same 
“ care as pregnant women take of their foetus : it is praised daily by 
“ prudent observers, and men habituated to constant devotion. That 
“ atmosphere from whence the sun ascends, and in which he goes 
“ down, on which aU the world, including fire, speech, and other things 
“ rest, and independently of which nothing exists, is that existence 
“ which thou desiredst to know. Whatever individual intellect there 
“ is connected with the body, is that intellectual principle, which is 
“ pure and immaterial existence, and the intellectual overspreading 
“ principle is the individual intellect ; but he who thinks here that they 
“ are different in nature, is subject to repeated transmigrations. 

“ Through the mind, purified hy spiritual instructions, the know- 
“ ledge that the soul is of divine origin, and by no means is different 
“/row its source, shall be acquired, whereby the idea of duality 
“entirely ceases. He who thinks there is variety of intellectual 
“principle, undergoes transmigration. 

“ The omnipresent spirit, extending over the space of the heart, which 
“ is the size of a finger, resides within the body ; and persons knowing 
“ him the Lord of past and future events, will not again attempt to 
“ conceal his nature : He is that existence which thou desiredst to know* 

“ The omnipresent spirit which extends over the space of the 
“ heart, the size of a finger, is the most pure light. He is the Lord 
“ of past and future events ; He alone pervades the universe now and 
“ ever ; He is that e^dstence which thou desiredst to know'. In the 
“ same way as water falling on uneven groimd disperses throughout 
“ the hoUow places, and is lost, so a man who thinks that the souls 
“ of different bodies are distinct in nature from each other, shall be 
“ placed in various forms by transmigration. 

“ As water falling on even grounds remains unchanged, so the soul 
“ of a wise man of steady mind is always pure, freed from the idea of 
“ duality.** 

End of the first ^ction of the second Chapter (4th Valli). 
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“The body is a dwelling with eleven gates, belonging to the 
“ unborn and unchangeable spirit, through whose constant contem- 
“ plation man escapes grief, and acquiring absorption, is exempted from 
“ transmigration. He is that existence which ^ou desiredst to know. 

“ That spiritual Being acts always and moves in heaven ; preserves. 
“ all material existence as depending on him ; moves in space ; resides 
“ in fire ; walks on the earth ; enters like a guest into sacrificial vessels ; 
“dwells in man, in gods, in sacrifices moves throughout the sky ; 
“ seems to be bom in water, as Jishesy ; produced on earth, as vege~ 
“ tables y on the tops of moimtains, as rivers y and also as members of 
“ sacrifices : yet is he tmly pure and great. He who causes breath to« 
“ ascend above the heart and peditum to descend, resides in the heart : 
“ He is adorable ; and to him all the senses offer oblation of the objects. 
“ which they preceive. 

“ When the soul, which is connected with the body, leaves it, no-- 
“ thing then remains in the body which may preserve the system : It 
“ is that existence which thou desiredst to know. 

“ Neither by the help of breath, nor from the presence of other 
“ powers, can a mortal exist : but they all existiowing to that other 
“ existence on which both breath and the senses rest. 

“ I will now disclose to you the secret doctrine of the eternal 
“ God : and also how man, void of that hnowledgcy 0 Gautama f 
transmigrates after death. 

“ Some of those who are ignorant of this doctrine enter after death 
“ the womb of females to appear in the animal shape, while others 
“ assiime the form of trees, according to their conduct and knowledge 
“ during their lives, 

“ The Being who continues to operate even at that time of sleep^ 

“ when all the senses cease to act, and then creates desirable objects 
“ of various descriptions, is pure and the greatest of all ; and he alone is 
“ called eternal, on whom all the world rests, and independently of 
“ whom nothing can exist : He is that existence which thou desiredst 
“ to know. As fire, although one in essence, on becoming visible in the 
“ world, appears in various forms and shapes, according to its different 
“ locations, so God, the soul of the universe, though one, appears in 
“ various modes, according as he connects himself with different 
“ material objects, and, like space, extends over all. 

“ As air, although one in essence, in becoming operative in the 
“ body appears in various natures, as breath and other vital airs, so 
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** God, the soul of the universe, though one, appears in different 
“modes, according as he connects himself with various material 
■“ objects, and, like space, extends over all. 

“ As the sun, though he serves as the eye of all living creatures, 
yet is not polluted externally or internally by being connected with 
“ visible vile objects, so God, the soul of the imi verse, although one 
“ and omnipresent, is not affected by the sensations of individual 
“ pain, for he is beyond its action. 

‘‘ God is but one ; and he has the whole world under his control, 
“ for he is the operating soul in all objects ; He, through his omni- 
■“ scietice, makes his sole existence appear in the form of the universe. 
“ To those wise men who acquire a knowledge of him who is operative 
■“ on tlie human faculties, is eternal beatitude allotted, and not to 
“ those who are void of that knowledge. 

V God is eternal amidst the perishable universe ; and is the source 
“ of sensation among all animate existences : and he alone assigns to 
“ so many objects their respective piu*poses : To those wise men who 
“ know liim the ruler of the intellectual power, everlasting beatitude 
“ is allotted ; but not to those who are void of that knowledge. 

“ How can I acquire that most gratifying divine knowledge, wliich, 
“ though beyond comprehension, wise men, by constant application of 
** mind, silone obtain, as if it were present ? Does it shine conspi- 
“ cuously ? — and does it appear to the human faculties ? 

“ Neither the sun, nor the moon, nor yet the stars can throw light 
“ on God : Even the illuminating lightning cannot throw light upon 
“ him ; much less can limited fire give him light : But they all imitate 
“ him, and aU borrow their light from him — that is, nothing can 
“ influence God and render him perspicuous : But God himself imparts 
“ his knowledge to the heart freed from passion and desired 

End of the second Section of the second Chapter (5th V alii). 

“ The world is a fig-tree of long duration, whose origin is above, 
“ and the branches of which, as different species, are below. The 
“ origin alone is pure and supreme ; and he alone is eternal on whom 
“ all the world rests, and independently of whom nothing can exist. 

He is .that existence which thou desiredst to know. 

“ God being eternal existence, t he universe, whatsoever it is, exists 
“ and proceeds from him. He is the great dread of all heavenly 
** bodies, as if he were prepared to strike them with thunderbolts ; 
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80 that none of them can deviate from their respective courses 
“ established hy him. Those who know him as the eternal power 
acquire absorption. 

“ Through his fear fire supplies us with heat ; and the sun, 
through his fear, shines r^egularly ; and also Indra, and air, and 
■“ fifthly,, death, are through his fear constantly in motion. 

“ If man can acquire a knowledge of God in this world, before the 
fall of his body, he becomes happy for ever : Otherwise he assumes 
new forms in different mansions. A knowledge of God shines on the 
“ purified intellect in this world, as clearly as an object is seen by 
“ reflection in a polished mirror : In the region of the deified Progeni- 
tors of mankind it is viewed as obscurely as objects perceived in the 
state of dreaming ; and in the mansion of Gandharvas, in the same 
“ degree as the reflection of an object on water ; but in the mansion 
of Brahma it appears as distinctly as the difference between light 
and darkness. 

“ A wise man, knowing the soul to be distinct from the senses, 
“ which proceed from different origins, and also from the state of 
“ waking and of sleep, never again grieves. 

“ The mind is more refined than the external senses ; and tlie 
“ intellect is again more exalted than the mind. The j)rime sensitive 
“ particle is superior to the intellect ; — nature, the apparent cause 
“ of the universe, is again superior to that particle unaffected by 
“ matter : Superior to nature is God, who is omnipresent and without 
“ material effects ; by acquisition of whose knowledge man becomes 
“ extricated from ignorance and distress, and is absorbed into Him 
“ after death. His substance does not come with in the reach of vision ; 
“ no one can apprehend him through the senses : By constant direction 
“ of the intellect, free from doubts, he perspicuously appears ; and 
“ tliose who know him in the prescribed manner, enjoy eternal life. 

“ The part of life wherein the power of the five external senses and 
“ the mind are directed towards the Supreme Spirit, and the intellec- 
“ tual power ceases its action, is said to be most sacred ; and this 
“ steady control of the senses and mind is considered to be Yoga {or 
“ withdrawing the senses and the mind from woi'ldly objects) : Man 
“ should be vigilant in the acquisition of that state ; for such control 
“ proceeds from constant exercise, and ceases by neglect. 

Neither through speech, nor through intellectual power, nor yet 
“ through vision, can man acquire a knowledge of God ; but, save him 
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“ who believes in the existence of Gk)d as the cause of the universe^ no 
“ one can have a notion of that Being. A man should acquire, first, 
“ a belief in the existence of God, the origin of the universe ,* and 
next, a real knowledge of him ; to wit, that he is incomprehensible ; 
“ for the means which lead men to acquire a knowledge of his existence, 
“ graciously conduct them to the belief of his incomprehensibility. 
“ When all the desires settled in the heart leave man, the mortal then 
“ become immortal, and acquire absorption even in this life. When 
“ the deep ignorance which occasions duality is entirely destroyed, 
“ the mortal become immortal : This is the only doctrine which the 
** Vedanta inculcates. 

“ There are one hundred and one tubes connected with the heart, 
“ one of whichf called Sushumna^ proceeds to the head : The soul of a 
‘‘ devotee proceeding through the hundred and first, is carried to the 
“ mansion of the immortal Brahma ; and those of others, which ascend 
“ by other tubes, assume different bodies, according to the evil or good 
“ acts which they perform. 

“ The omnipresent eternal spirit resides always within that space of 
“ the human heart which is as large as a finger : Man should, by firmness 
“ of mind, separate that spirit from the body, in the same manner as 
“ the pith is removed from the plant Munja : that iSy the spirit should 
“ he considered totally distinct from matter and the effects of matter — 
“ and man should know that separated spirit to be pure and eternal.” 

Having thus acquired this divine doctrine, imparted to the God of 
death, with every thing belonging to it, Nachiketa, freed from the 
consequences of good or evil acts, and from mortality, was absorbed 
into God ; and whatever person also can acquire that knowledge, shall 
obtain absorption. 

End of the third Section of ,the second Chapter {6th Valli). 

End of the Katha Upanishad. 
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PREFACE. 


The most learned Vyasa shows, in his work of the Vedanta, that 
all the texts of the Veda, with one consent, prove but the Divinity of 
that Being, who is out of the reach of comprehension and beyond all 
description. For the use of the public, I have made a concise trans- 
lation of that celebrated work into Bengalee, and the present is an 
endeavour to translate the principal Chapters of the Veda, in 
conformity to the Comments of the great Sankar-Acharya. The 
translation of the Isopanisliad belonging to the Yajur, the second 
division of the Vedas, being already completed, I have put it into the 
press ; | and the others will successively be printed, as soon as their 
translation is completed. It is evident, from those authorities, that 
the sole regulator of the Universe is but one, who is omnipresent, far 
surpassing our powers of comprehension ; above external sense ; and 
whose worship is the chief duty of mankind and the sole cause of 
eternal beatitude ; and tlxat all that bear figure and appellation are 
^ inventions. Should it be asked, whether the assertions found in the 
PuranasJ and Tantras, &c., respecting the worship of the several 
gods and goddesses, are false, or whether Puranas and Tantras are 
not included in the Sastra, the answer is this ; — The Purana and 
Tantra,§ &c., are of course to be considered as Sastra, for they repeat- 
edly declare God to bo one and above the apprehension of external 
and internal senses ; they indeed expressly declare the divinity of 
many gods and goddesses, and the modes of their worship ; but they 
reconcile those contradictory assertions by affirming frequently, that 
the directions to worship any figui-ed beings are only applicable ito 
those who are incapable of elevating their minds to tlie idea of an 
invisible Supreme Bemg, in order that such persons, by fixing their 

I must confess how much I feel indebted to Doctor H. H. Wilson, in my transla- 
tions from Sanskrit into English, for the use of his Sanskrit and English Dictionary. 

t Wherever any comment, upon which the sense of the original depends, is added 
to the original, it will be found written in Italics. 
t Said to have been written by Vyasa. 

§ Supposed to have been composed by Siva. 
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Attention on those invented figures, may be able to restrain them- 
selves from vicious temptations, and that those that are competent 
for the worship of the invisible God, should disregard the worship of 
Idols. I repeat a few of these declarations as follows. The authority 
of Jamadagni is thus quoted by the great Raghunandana : For the 
“ benefit of those who are inclined to worship, figures are invented to 
“ serve as representations of God, who is merely understanding, and 
** has no second, no parts, nor figure ; consequently, to these represen- 
tatives, either male or female forms and other circumstances are 
** fictitiously assigned.” In the second Chapter of the first part of the 
Vishnu Parana it is said ; “ God is without figure, epithet, definition 
^‘or description. He is without defect, not liable to annihilation, 
change, pain or birth ; we can only say. That he, who is the 
‘‘eternal being is God.” “The vulgar look for their gods in 
“ water ; men of more extended knowledge in celestial bodies ; 
“ the ignorant in wood, bricks, and stones ; but learned men in 
“ the universal soul.” In the 84th Chapter of the tenth division 
of the Sri Bhagavata, Krishna says to Vyasa and others : It 
“ is impossible for those who consider pilgrimage as devotion, and 
“believe that the divine nature exists in the image, to look up 
^‘to, communicate with, to petition and to revere true believers 
“ in God. He who views as the soul this body formed of phlegm, 
** wind and bile, or regards only wife, children, and relations as him-. 
“ self (that is, he who neglects to contemplate the nature of the soul), 
“ he who attributes a divine nature to earthen images, and believes in 
“ the holiness of water, yet pays not such respect to those who are 
“endowed with a knowledge of God, is as an ass amongst cows.” In 
the 9 th Chapter of the Kularnava it is written : “A knowledge 
“ of the Supreme Being, who is be yond the power of expression and 
“ unchangeable, being acquired, all gods and goodesses, and their 
“ texts which represent them, shall become slaves ” “ After a know- 

“ ledge of the Supreme Being has been attained, there is no need to 
“ attend to ceremonies prescribed by Sastras — no want of a fan should 
“be felt, when a soft southern wind is found to refresh.” The 
Mahanirvana says, “ Thus corresponding to the nature of different 
“ powers or qualities, numerous figures have been invented for the 
“ benefit of those who are not possessed of sufficient understanding.” 
From the foregoing quotations it is evident, that though the Vedas, 
Puranas, and Tkntras, frequently assert the existence of the plurality 
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of gods and goddesses, and prescribe the modes of their worship for 
men of insufficient understanding, yet they have also declared in a 
hundred others places, that these passages are to be taken merely in a 
figarative sense. 

It cannot be alleged in support of Idolatry, that “although a know- 
“ ledge of (jk)d is certainly above all things, still as it is impossible to 
“acquire that knowledge, men should of course worship figured gods 
for, had it been im{>ossible to attain a knowledge of the Supreme 
Being, the Vedas and Puranas, as well as Tantras, would not have 
instructed mankind to aim at such attainment ; as it is not to be 
supposed that direction to acquire vdiat is obviously unattainable 
could be given by the Sastra, or even by a man of common sense. 
Should the Idolater say, “ that the acquisition of a knowledge of God, 
“although it is not impossible, is most difficult of comprehension,” I 
win agree with him in that point ; but infer from it, that we ought, 
therefore, the more to exert ourselves, to acquire that knowledge ; 
but I higlily lament to observe, that so far from endeavouring to 
make such an acquisition, the very proposal frequently excites his 
anger and displeasure. 

Neither can it be alleged that the Vedas, Puranas, &c., teach both 
the adoration of the Supreme Being and that of celestial gods and 
goddesses, but that the former is intended for Yatis or those that are 
bound by their profession to forsake all worldly considerations, and the 
latter for laymen ; for, it is evident from the 48th Text of the 3rd 
Chapter of the Vedanta that a householder also is required to perform 

worship of the Supreme Being. 

Manu, also, the chief of Hindu lawgivers, after having prescribed 
all the varieties of rites and ceremonies, in Chapter 12tli, Text 92, 
says, “ Thus must the chief of the twice-born, though he neglect the 
“ ceremonial rites mentioned in the Sastras, be diligent in attaining a 
“ knowledge of Gkxl, in controlling his organs of sense, and in repea t- 
“ ing the Veda.” 

Again in the 4th Chapter, in describing the duties of laymen, the 
same author says, “Some, who well know the ordinances for the 
“oblations, do not perform externally the five great sacraments, but 
“continually make offerings in their own organs of sensation and 
“ intellect. 

“ Some constantly sacrifice their breath in their speech, wjien they 
^ instruct others of God cfloud, and their speech in their breath, when 

5 
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“ they meditate in silencey perceiving in their speech and breath thus 
“ employed the imperishable fruit of a sacrificial offering.” 

** Other Brahmans incessantly perform those sacrifices only, seeing 
with the eye of divine learning, that the scriptural knowledge is the 
“ root of every ceremonial observance.” 

In the Yajnavalkya (Smriti) it is written : — “ Even a householder, 
** who acquires a livelihood honestly, has faith in the Supreme Being, 
“shows hospitality to his guests, performs sacramental rites to his 
“ forefathers, and is in the practice of telling truth, shall be absorbed 
“ into the supreme essence.” Should be it said, “ It stiU remains 
“unaccountable, that notwithstanding the Vedas and Puranas re- 
“peatedly declare the unit}’^ of the Supreme Being, and direct 
“mankind to adore him alone, yet the generality of Hindus have 
“a contrary faith, and continue to practise idolatry,” I would 
in answer request attention to the foundation on which the 
practical part of the Hindu religion is built. Many learned Brahmans 
are perfectly aware of the absurdity of idolatry, and are well 
informed of the nature of the purer mode of divine worship. But as 
in the rites, ceremonies, and festivals of idolatry, they find the source 
of their comforts and fortune, they not only never fail to protect idol- 
worship from aU attacks, but even advance and encourage it to the 
utmost of their power, by keeping the knowledge of their scriptures 
concealed from the rest of the people. Their followers, too, confiding 
in these leaders, feel gratification in the idea of the Divine Nature 
residing in a being resembling themselves in birth, shape, and 
propensities ; and are naturally delighted with a mode of worship 
agreeable to the senses, though destructive of moral principles, and 
the fruitful parent of prejudice and superstition. 

Some Europeans, indued with high principles of liberality, but 
unacquainted with the ritual part of Hindu idolatry, are disposed to 
palliate it by an interpretation which, though plausible, is by no 
means well founded. They are willing to imagine, that the idols 
which the Hindus worship, are not viewed by them in the light of 
gods or as real personifications of the divine attributes, but merely as 
instruments for raising their minds to the contemplation of those 
attributes which are respectively represented by different figures. 
1 have frequently had occasion to remark, that many Hindus also who 
are conversant with the English language, finding this interpretation 
a more plausible apology for idolatry than any with which they are 
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furnished by their own guides, do not fail to avail themselves of it, 
though in repugnance both to their faith and to their practice. The 
declarations of this description of Hindus naturally tend to confirm 
the original idea of such Europeans, who from the extreme absurdity 
of pure unqualified idolatry, deduce an argument against its existence. 
It appears to them impossible for men, even in the very last degree 
of intellectual darkness, to be so far misled as to consider a mere 
image of wood or of stone as a human being ^ much less as divine 
existence. With a view, therefore, to do away any misconception of 
this nature which may have prevailed, I beg leave to submit the 
following considerations. 

Hindus of the present age, with a very few exceptions, have not 
the least idea that it is to the attributes of the Supreme Being, as 
figuratively represented by shapes corresponding to the nature of 
those attributes, they offer adoration and worship under the denomi- 
nation of gods and goddesses. On the contrary, the slightest investi- 
gation will clearly satisfy every inquirer, that it makes a material 
part of their system to hold as articles of faith all those particular 
circumstances, which are essential to belief in the independent exis- 
tence of the objects of their idolatry as deities clothed with divine 
power. 

Locality of habitation and a mode of existence analogous to their 
own views of earthly things, are uniformly ascribed to each particular 
god. Thus the devotees of Siva, misconceiving the real spirit of the 
Scriptures, not only place an implicit credence in the separate exis- 
tence of Siva, but even regard him as an omnipotent being, the greatest 
of all the divinities, who, as they say, inhabit the northern moimtain 
of Kailasa ; and that he is accompanied by two wives and several 
children, and surrounded with numerous attendants. In like manner 
the followers of Vishnu, mistaking the allegorical representations of 
the Sastras for relation of real facts, believe him to be chief over all 
other gods, and that he resides with his wife and attendants on the 
summit of heaven. Similar opinions are also held by the worshippers 
of Kali, in respect to that goddess. And in fact, the same observationB 
are equally^applicable to every class of Hindu devotees in regard to their 
respective gods and goddesses. And so tenacious are those devotees 
in respect to the honour due to their chosen divinities, that when they 
meet in such holy places as Haridwar, Prayag, Siva-Kanchi, or 
Vishnu-Kanchi in the Dekhin, the adjustment of the point of prece- 
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dence not only occasions the wannest rerbal altercations, but some** 
times even blows and violence. Neither do they regard the images 
of those gods merely in the light of instruments for elevating the 
mind to the conception of those supposed beings ; they are simply 
in themselves made objects of worship. For whatever Hindu pur- 
chases an idol in the market, or constructs one with his own hands, 
or has one made under his own superintendence, it is his invariable 
practice to perform certain ceremonies called Prana-Pratishtha, or the 
endowment of animation, by which he believes that its nature is 
changed from that of the mere materials of which it is formed, and 
that it acquires not only life but supernatural powers. Shortly afte> 
wards, if the idol be of the masculine gender, he marries it to a 
feminine one, with no less pomp and magnificence than he celebrates 
the nuptials of his own children. The mysterious process is now 
complete, and the god and goddess are esteemed the arbiters of his 
destiny, and continually receive his most ardent adoration. 

At the same time, the worshipper of images ascribes to them 
at once the opposite natures of human and of sujierhuman beings. 
In attention to their supposed wants as living beings, he is seen 
feeding, or pretending to feed them every morning and evening ; and 
as in the hot season he is careful to fan them, so in the cold he is 
equaUy regardful of their comfort, covering them by day with warm 
clothing and placing them at night in a snug bed. But superstition 
does not find a limit here : the acts and speeches of the idols, and 
their assumption of various shapes and colours, are gravely related 
by the Brahmans, and with all the marks of veneration are firmly 
believed by their deluded followers. Other practices they have with 
regard to those idols which decency forbids me to explain. In thus 
endeavouring to remove a mistake, into which I have reason to believe 
many European gentlemen have been led by a benevolent wish to find 
an excuse for the errors of my countrymen, it is a considerable grati- 
fication to me to find that the latter have begun to be so far sensible 
of the absurdity of their real belief and practices, as to find it conve- 
nient to shelter them under such a doak, however flimsy and 
borrowed. The adoption of such a subterfuge encourages me greatly 
to hope, that they will in time abandon what they are sensible cannot 
be defended ; and that, forsaking the superstition of idolatry, they 
will embrace the rational worship of the God of Nature, as enjoined 
by the Vedas and confirmed by Ihe dictates of common sense. 
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The argame&t wluch is frequently alleged in support of idolatry 
is that ** those who believe Gkxi to be omnipresent, as declared by 
** the doctrines of the Vedanta, are required by the tenets of such 
^ belief to look upon all existing creatures as God, and to shew divine 
** respect to birds, beasts, men, women, vegetables, and all other 
“ existences ; and as practical conformity to such doctrines is almost 
impossible, the worship of figured gods should be admitted.” This 
misrepresentation, I am sorry to observe, entirely serves the pur- 
pose intended, by frightening Hindus in general from attending 
to the pure worship of the Supreme Regulator of the universe. But 
I am confident that the least reflection on the subject wiU clear up 
this point beyond all doubt ; for the Vedanta is well known as a work 
which inculcates only the unity of God ; but if every existing creature 
should be taken for a god by the followers of the Vedanta, the 
doctrines of that work must be admitted to be much more at variance 
with that idea than those of the advocates of idolatry, as the latter are 
contented with the recognition of only a few millions of gods and 
goddesses, but the Vedanta in that case must be supposed to admit 
the divinity of every living creature in nature. The fact is, that the 
Vedanta by declaring that ** God is everywhere, and everything is 
in God,” means that nothing is absent from God, and nothing bears 
real existence except by the volition of God, whose existence is the 
sole support of the conceived existence of the universe, which is acted 
upon by him in the same manner as a human body is by a soul. But 
God is at the same time quite different from what we see or feel. 

The following texts of tlie Vedanta are to this effect [11th 
text of the 2nd section of the 3rd chapter of die ^Vedanta]; 
‘‘ That being, which is distinct from matter, and f^bm those 
“which are contained in matter, is not various, because he is 
“ declared by all the Vedas to be one beyond description ;” and again, 
“ The Veda has declared the Supreme Being to be mere understand- 
“ing.” Moreover, if we look at the conduct of the ancient true be- 
lievers in God, as Janaka, the celebrated prince of Mithila, Vasi- 
sht*ha, Sazuka, Vyasa, Sankaracharya, and others whose characters as 
b^ievers in one God are well known to the public by their doctrines 
and works, which are still in circulation, we shall find that these teach- 
ers, althou^ they declared their faith in the omnipresent God 
according to the doctrines of the Vedanta, assigned to every creature 
the particulMreharacter and respect he was entitled to. ll is, how- 
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ever, extremely remarkable, that the very argument which they 
employ to shew the impossibility of practical conformity to faith in 
the omnipresence of God, may be alleged against every system of 
their own idolatry ; for the believers in the godhead of Krishna, and 
the devotees of Kali, as well as the followers of Siva, believe firmly 
in the omnipresence of Krishna,* Kali,t and Siva,J respectively. 
The authorities, then, for the worship of those gods, in declaring 
their omnipresence, would according to their own argument, enjoin 
the worship of every creature as much as of those supposed divinities. 
Omnipresence, however, is an attribute much more consonant with 
the idea of a Supreme Being than with that of any fictitious figure to 
which they pay divine honours ! Another argument is, that “No man 
** can have, as it is said by the Sastra, a desire of knowledge respecting 
‘‘ the Supreme Being, unless his mind be purified ; and as idol- worship 
purifies men’s minds, it should be therefore attended to.” I admit 
the truth of the first part of this argument, as a desire of the acquisi- 
tion of a knowledge of God is an indication of an improved mind ; 
consequently whenever we see a person possessed of that desire, we 
should attribute it to some degree of purification ; but I must affirm 
with the Veda, that purity of mind is the consequence of divine 
worship, and not of any superstitious practices. 

The Brihadaranyaka says, “Adore God alone.” Again, “Nothing 
“ excepting the Supreme Being should be adored by wise men.” 
“ God alone rules the mind and relieves it from impurity.” 

The last of the principal arguments which are alleged in favour 
of idolatry is, that it is established by custom. “ I^t the authors of 
“ the Vedy^s, Puranas, and Tantras,” it is said, “ assert what they may 
“ in favoul'^ of devotion to the Supreme Being, but idol-worship has 
“ been practised for so many centuries that custom renders it proper 
“to continue that worship.” It is however evident to every one 
possessed' of common sense, that custom or fashion is quite different 
from divine faith ; the latter proceeding from spiritual authorities and 
correct reasoning, and the former being merely the fruit of vulgar 
caprice. 

What can justify a man, who believes in the inspiration of his 
religious books, in neglecting the direct authorities of the same 
• Vide 10th chapter of the Gita. 

t Vi^ 23rd text of the 11th chap, of the Devi-mahatmya. 

X Vide Rudra-mahatinya in the Dsna-dharma. 
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works, and subjecting himself entirely to custom and fashion, which 
are liable to perpetual changes and depend upon popular whim? 
But it cannot be passed unnoticed that those who practise idolatry 
and defend it under the shield of custom, have been violating their 
customs almost every twenty years, for the sake of little convenience, 
or to promote their worldly advantage : a few instances which are most 
commonly and publicly practised, I beg leave to state here. 

let. The whole commimity in Bengal, with very few exceptions, 
have, since the middle of last century, forsaken their ancient modes 
of the performance of ceremonial rites of religion, and followed the 
precepts of the late Raghunandan, and consequently differ in the 
most essential points of ceremonies from the natives of Behar, Tirhoot, 
and Benares. 2nd. The system of their sub-divisions in each caste, 
with the modes of marriage and intermarriage, is also a modem in- 
troduction altogether contrary to their law and ancient customs. 3rd. 
The profession of instructing European gentlemen in the Vedas, 
Smritis and Puranas, is a violation of their long established custom ; 
and, 4th. The supplying their European guests with wine and 
victuals in presence of their gods and goddesses is also a direct 
breach of custom and law. I may conclude this subject with an 
appeal to the good sense of my countrymen, by asking them, “ whose 
advice appears the most disinterested and most rational — that of 
those who, concealing your scriptures from you, continually teach you 
thjus, ‘ Believe whatever we may say — don’t examine or even touch 
your scriptures, neglect entirely your reasoning faculties — do not only 
consider us, whatever may be our principles, as gods on earth, but 
humbly adore and propitiate us by sacrificing to us the greater part 
(if not the whole) of your property or that of the man who lays 
your scriptures and their comments as well as their translations 
before you, and solicits you to examine their purport, without neglect- 
ing the proper and moderate use of reason ; and to attend strictly to 
their directions, by the rational performance of your duty to your sole 
Creator, and to your fellow-creatures, and also to pay true respect to 
those who think and act righteously.” I hope no one can be so pre- 
j udiced as to be unable to discern which advice is most calculated to 
lead him to the best road to both temporal and eternal happiness. 
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The physical powers of man are limited, and when viewed com- 
paratively, sink into insignificance ; while in the same ratio, his moral 
acuities rise in our estimation, as embracing a wide sphere of action, 
and possessing a capability of almost boundless improvement. If 
the short duration of human life be contrasted with the great age of 
the universe, and the limited extent of bodily strength with the many 
objects to which there is a necessity of applying it, we must neces- 
sarily be disposed to entertain but a very humble opinion of our own 
nature ; and nothing perhaps is so well calculated to restore our self* 
complacency as the contemplation of our more extensive moral 
powers, together with the highly beneficial objects which the appro- 
priate exercise of them may produce. 

On the other hand, sorow and remorse can scarcely fail, sooner 
or later, to be the portion of him who is conscious of having 
neglected opportunities of rendering benefit to his fellow-creatures. 
From considerations like these it has been that I (although bom a 
Brahman, and instructed in my youth in all the principles of that 
sect), being thoroughly convinced of the lamentable errors of my 
countrymen, have been stimulated to employ every means in my 
power to improve their minds, and lead them to the knowledge of a 
purer system of morality. Living constantly amongst Hindoos of 
different sects and professions, I have had ample opportunity of ob- 
serving the superstitious puerilities into which they have been thrown 
by their self-interested guides, who, in defiance of the law as well as 
of common sense, have succeeded but too well in conducting them 
to the temple of idolatry ; and while they hid from their view the 
true substance of morality, have infused into their simple hearts a 
weak attachment for its mere shadow. 

For the chief part of the theory and practice of Hindopism, I am 
sorry to say, is made to consist in the adoption of a peculiar iQode 
of diet ; the least aberration from which (even though the oonS^elt Kj/i 
the offender may in other respects be pure and blameless) is not onljr 
visited with the severest censure, but actually punished iy exclusioii 
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from the society of his family and friends. In a word, he is doomed 
to undergo what is commonly called loss of caste. 

On the contrary, the rigid observance of this grand article of 
Hindoo faith is considered in so high a light as to compensate for 
every moral defect. Even the most atrocious crimes weigh little or 
nothing in the balance against the supposed guilt of its violation. 

Murder, theft, or perjury, though brought home to the party by a 
judicial sentence, so far from inducing loss of caste, is visited in 
Jtheir society with no peculiar mark of infamy or disgrace. 

A trifling present to the Brahman, commonly called Prayasehit^ 
with the performance of a few idle ceremonies, are held as a sufficient 
atonement for all those crimes ; and the delinquent is at once freed 
from all temporal inconvenience, as well as all dread of future 
retribution. 

My reflections upon these solemn truths have been most painful 
for many years. I have never ceased to contemplate with the 
strongest feelings of regret, the obstinate adherence of my countrymen 
to their fatal system of idolatry, inducing, for the sake of propitiating 
their supposed Deities, the violation of every humane and social 
feeling. And this in various instances; but more especially in the 
dreadful acts of self-destruction and the immolation of the nearest 
relations, under the delusion of conforming to sacred religious rites. 
I have never ceased, I repeat, to contemplate these practices with the 
strongest feelings of regret, and to view in them the moral debase- 
ment of a race who, I cannot help thinking, are capable of better 
things; whose susceptibility, patience, and mildness of character, 
render them worthy of a better destiny. Under these impressions, 
therefore, I have been impelled to lay before them genuine translations 
«of parts of their scripture, which inculcates not only the enlightened 
woshipof one God, but the purest principles of morality, accompanied 
with such notices as I deemed requisite to oppose the arguments 
employed by the Brahmans in defence of their beloved system. Most 
earnestly do I pray that the whole may, sooner or later, prove 
efficient in producing on the minds of Hindus in general, a conviction 
of the rationality of believing in and adoring the Supreme Being 
only ; together with a complete perception and practice of that grand 
•and comprehensive moral principle — Do unto others as ye would be 
*done by. 
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let. All the material extension in this world, whatsoever it may 
be, should be considered as clothed with the existence of the Supreme 
regulating spirit : by thus abstracting thy mind from worldly thovyhtSj 
preserve thyself from self-saffieieneyy and entertain not a covetous 
regard for property belonging to any individual. 

2nd. Let man desire to live a whole century, practising, in this 
world, during that time, religious rites, because for such a selfish 
MIND AS THINE, besides the observance of these rites, there is no other 
mode the practice of which would not subject thee to evils. 

3rd. Those that neglect the contemplation of the Supreme 
Spirit, either by devoting themselves solely to the performance of the 
ceremonies of religion^ or by living destitute of religious ideas ^ shall 
after deaJth, a ssume the state of demons, such as that of the celestial 
gods, and of other created beings, which are surrounded with the 

DARKNESS OF IGNORANCE. 

4th. The Supreme Spirit is one and unchangeable ; he proceeds 
more rapidly than the comprehending power of the mind; Him no 
external sense ca n apprehend, for a knowledge of him outruns even 
the internal sense : He though free from motion, seems to advance, 
leaving behind human intellect, which strives to attain a knowledge 
respecting hi m : He being the eternal ruler, the atmosphere regulates 
under him the whole system of the world. 

5th. He, the Supreme Being, seems to move everywhere, although 
he in reality has no motion ; he seems to be distant from those 
who have no wish to attain a knowledge respecting him, and he seems 
to be near to those who feel a wish to know him : but, in fact. He 
pervades the internal and external parts of this whole universe. 

6th. He, who perceives the whole universe in the Supreme Being 
(that is, he who perceives that the material existence is merely dependent 
upon the existence of the Supreme Spirit) ; and who also perceives the 
Supreme Being in the whole universe (that is, he who perceives that 
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ths &wj^eme Spirit extends over all material extension) ; does not teel 
contempt towards any creature whatsoever. 

7th. When a person possessed of true knowledge conceives that 
Gkxi extends over the wliole universe (that is, thal God furnishes 
every particle of the universe with the light of his existencejt how can 
he, as an observer of the real unity of the pervading Supreme existr 
ence, be affected with infatuation or grievance ? 

8th. He overspreads all creatures : is merely spirit, without the 
form either of any minute body, or of an extended one, which is 
liable to impressicm or organization : He is pure, perfect, omniscient, 
the ruler of the intellect, omnipresent, and the self-existent : He has 
hrom eternity been assigning to all creatures their respective purposes. 

9th. Those observers of religious rites that perform only ibe 
worship of the sacred fire, and oblations to sages, to ancestors, to 
men, and the other creatures, without regarding the worship of 
celestial gods, shall enter into the dark regions : and those practisera 
of religious ceremonies who habitually worship the celestial gods 
only, disregarding the worship of the sacred fire, and oblations to 
sages, to ancestors, to men, and to other creatures, shall enter into a 
region still darker than the former. 

10th. It is said that adoration of the celestial gods produces one 
consequence ; and that the performance of the worship of sacred fire, 
and oblations to sages, to ancestors, to men, and to other creatures, 
produce another : thus have we heard from learned men who have 
distinctly explained the subject to us. 

11th. Of those observers of ceremonies, whosoever, knowing that 
the adoration of celestial gods, as well as the worship of the sacred fire, 
and oblation to sages, to ancestors, to men, and to other creatures, 
should be observed alike by the same individual, performs them both, 
will, by means of the latter, surmount the obstacles presented by 
natural temptations, and will attain the state of the celestial 'gods 
through the practice of the former. 

12th. Tliose observers of religious rites who worship Prakriti^ 
alone, shall enter into the dark region : and those practisers of religious 
ceremonies that are devoted to worship solely the prior operating 
sensitive particle, allegorically called Brahma, shall enter into a 
ragion much more (^rk than the former. 

; ^Pkaloifi (or notoiv) Vrho though iusensiUe, iniuenoed hr tfao Supreme Spirit, opev* 
«te» throughout the umveme. 
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13th. It is said that one consequence may be attained by the 
lior^p of Brahma, and another by the adoration of Prakriti. . Thus 
have we heard from learned men who have distinctly explained the 
subject to us. 

14th. Of those observers of ceremonies, whatever person, know- 
ing that the adoration of Prakriti and that of Brahma should be 
together observed by the same individual, performs them both, will, 
by means of the latter, overcome indigence, and will attain the state 
of Prakriti, through the practice of the former. 

15th. *' Thou hast, 0 sun,** (says to the sun a 'person agitated on 

the approach of deaths 'who duri'ng his life attended to the perfo'nnance 
of religious rites, 'neglecting the attainment of a knowledge of God,) 
“ thou hast, 0 sun, concealed by thy illuminating body the way to 
“ the true Being, who rules in thee. Take off that veil for the guid- 
ance of me thy true devotee.** 

16th. “ O thou ” (continues he), “ who nourishest the world, 

** movest singly and who dost regulate the uihole munda'ne system — 
“ 0 sun, son of Kasyapa, disperse thy rays for my passage, and with- 
“ draw thy violent light, so that I may by thy grace behold thy most 
“ prosperous aspect.” “ Why should I ** (says he, again retracting 
himself on reflecting upon the true divine nature) “ why should I 
entreat the sun, oa i am what he is,** that is, “ the Being who rules 
** in the sun rules also in me.'*'* 

17th. “ Let my breath,’* resumes he, “ be absorbed after death 

** into the wide atmosphere ; and let this my body be burnt to ashes. 
** 0 my intellect, think now on what may he beneficial to me. 0 fire, 
** remember what religious rites T have hitherto performed.” 

18th. “ 0 illuminating fire,” continues he, ‘‘ observing all our 

** religious practices, carry us by the right path to the enjoyment of 
“ the consequence of our deeds, and put an end to our sins ; we being 
“ now unable to perform thy various rites, offer to thee our last 
** salutation.”*^ 

*Tliis example from the Vedas, of the unhappy agitation and wavering of an idolater 
on the approach of death, ought to make men reflect seiioiisly on the miserable conse- 
quence of fixing their mind on any other object of adoration but the one Supreme Being. 
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Thus says the illustrious Manu : “ The three great immutable 
** words (Bhuh, Bhuvah, Swah, or Earth, Space, Heaven)’’, preceded by 
the letter Om;-*' and also the “ Gayatri, consisting of three measured 
“lines, must be considered as the entrance to divine blis8.”| 

' Oin, when coiihidered as one letter uttered by the lielp of one articulation, is the 
syuilx)! of' the Supieme Spirit Tt is derived from the radical to preserve with the 
affix “ One letter (Oin) IK the emblem of the most High.” —Maim, 11. 83. “This 
one lettei, Om, is the emblem of the Supreme Being” — Bhmjavadgita, It is true that 
this emblem conveys two sounds, that of o and of w, nevertheless it is held to be one 
letter in the alxive sense ; and we meet with instances even m the ancient and modern 
languages of Europe that can justify such piivileges, such as ~ (Xi) and n) (Psi) 
leckoned single letters in Greek, and Q, W, X, in English and others But when con- 
sidered as a triliternl word consisting of Om implies, the three Vedas, the 

three states of human natme, the three divisions of the univeise, and the three deities, 
Brahma, Vishnu and 8iva, agents in the creation, preservation, and destruction of this 
woild; or, properly speaking, the three principal attributes of the Supreme Being 
personified as Brahma, ^hshnu, and Siva In this sense it implus, in fact, the universe 
controlled by the Supreme Spirit. 

In all the Hindoo treatises of philosophy (the Puranas or didactic parables excepted), 
tile methodical collection oi expansion of matter is understood by the term creation, the 
gradual or sudden perversion of ordei is intended by destruction, and the power which 
wards off the latter from the former is meant by preservation 

The reason the authors offer for this interpi etation is, that they in common with 
others, are able to acquire a notion of a Superintending Power, though unfelt and in- 
visible, solely through their obseivation of material phenomena ; and that should they 
reject this medimn of conviction, and force upon themselves a lielief of the production of 
matter from nothing, and of its babiHty to entire annihilation, then nothing would 
remain in the ordinary course of reasoning to justify their maintaining any longer a 
notion of that unknown Supreme Supwintending Power. 

t The last clause admits of another interpretation, viz., “ must be considered os the 
mouth, or principal part of the Vedas.” 
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“ Whoever shall repeat them day by day, for three years, without 
“ negligence, shall approach the most High God, become free as air, 
“ and acquire after death an ethereal essence.” 

“ From the three Vedas the most exalted Brahma successively 

milked out the three lines of this sacred text, beginning with the 
“ word Tat and entitled Savitri or Gayatri.” 

Yogi Yajnavalkya also declares, “ By means of Cm Bhuh, 
“ Bhuvah, and Swah ; and the Gayatri, collectively, or each of the 
“ three singly, the moat High God, the source of intellect, should be 
“ worshipped.” 

So Brahma himself formerly defined Bhiih, Bhuvah, Swah, (Earth, 
“ Space, Heaven) as the body of the Supreme Intelligence ; hence 
“ these three words are called the Defined.” 

[Those that maintain the doctrine of the Universe being the body 
of the Supreme Spirit, found their opinion upon the following consi- 
derations : — 

1st. That there are innumerable millions of bodies, properly 
speaking worlds, in the infinity of space. 

2ndly, That they move, mutually preserving their regular intervals 
between each other, and that they maintain each other by producing 
effects primary or secondary, as the members of the body support 
each other. 

3rdly. That those bodies, when viewed collectively, are consi- 
dered one, in tlie same way as the members of an animal body or of 
a machine, taken together, constitute one whole. 

4thly. Any material body whose members move methodically, 
and afford support U) each other in a manner sufficient for their 
preservation, must be actuated either by an internal guiding power 
named the soul, or by an external one as impulse. 

Stilly. It is maintained that body is as infinite as space, because 
body is found to exist in space as far as our perceptions, with the 
naked eye or by the aid of instruments, enable us to penetrate. 

6thly. If body be infinite as space, the power tliat guides its 
members must be internal, and therefore styled the Soul, and not 
external, since there can be no existence even in thought without the 
idea of location. 

Hence this sect suppose that the Supreme all-pervading power is the 
soul of the universe, both existing from eternity to eternity ; and 

^ The hiunan soul and the Supreme Spirit. — £ d. 
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that the former has somewhat the same influence over the universe 
as the individual soul has over the individual body. 

They argue further, that in proportion as the internally impelled 
baly is excellent in its construction, the directing soul must be consi- 
dered excellent. Therefore, inasmuch as the universe is infinite 
in extent, and is arranged with infinite skill, the soul by which it is 
animated must be infinite in every perfection.] 

He (Yajnavalkya) again expounds the meaning of the Gayatri in 
three passages : 

“ We, say the adorers of the Most High, meditate on the supreme 
“ and omnipresent internal spirit of thts splendid Sun. We meditate 
“ on the same Supreme Spirit, earnestly sought for by such as dread 
“ further mortal birth ; who residing in every body as the all-per- 
“ vading soul and controller of the mind, constantly directs our 
“ intellect and intellectual operations towards the acquisition of virtue, 
“ wealth, physical enjoyment, and final beatitudov” 

So, at the end of the Gayatri, the utterance of the letter Om 
is commanded by the sacred passage cited by Gima-Vishnu : “A 
“ Brahman shall in every instance pronounce Om, at the beginning 
“ and at the end ; for unless the letter Om precede, the desirable 
“ consequence will fail ; and unless it follow, it will not be long 
retained.” 

That the letter Oni, which is pronounced at the beginning and 
at the end of the Gayatri expressly signifies the Most High, is testified 
by the Veda : viz.j “ Thus through the help of Om, you contemplate 
“ the Supreme Spirit.” (Mundaka Upanishad.) 

Manu also calls to mind the purport of the same passage ; “ Ahd 
“rites obtained in the Veda, such as oblation to fire and solemn 
“ offerings, pass away ; but the letter Om is considered that which 
“ passes not away ; since it is a symbol of the most High the Lord of 
“created beings.” 

“ By the sole repetition of Om and the Gayatri, a Brahman may 
“ indubitably attain beatitude. Let him perform or not perform any 
“ other religious rites, he being a fiiend to all creatures is styled a 
“knowor of God.’* 

So Yogi Yajnavalkya says: “God is declared to be the object 
“signified, and Om to be the term signifying: By means of a 
“ knowledge even of the letter Om, the symbol, God becomes propi- 
“ tious.” 
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In the Bhagavadgita: (the cause), Tatf (that), Satf (existing), 

“ these are considered three kinds of description of the Supreme Being.” 

In the concluding part of the commentary on the Gayatri by the 
ancient Bhatta Guna- Vishnu, the meaning of the passage is briefly 
given by the same author. 

“He the spirit who is thus described, guides us. He, as the soul 
“ of the three mansions {viz.^ earth, space and heaven), of water, light, 
“ moisture, and the individual soul of all moving and fixed objects, 
“and of Brahma, Vislmu, Siva, the sun and other gods of various 
“ descriptions, the Most High God, illuminating, like a brilliant lamp, 

“ th.e seven mansions, having carried my individual soul, as spirit, to 
“ the seventli heaven, the mansion of the worshippers of God called 
“ the True mansion, tlie residence of Brahma, absorbs it (my soul), 
“ through his divine spirit, into his own divine essence. The worship- 
“per, thus contemplating, shall repeat the Gayatri.” 

Thus it is said by Raghunandan Bhattacharya, a modern ex- 
pounder of law in the country of Gaur, when interpreting the passage 
beginning with “ Prana va Vyahritibhyam :”§ “By means of pro- 
“nouncing Om and Bhuh, Bhuvah, Swah,(| and tlie Gayatri, all 
“signifying the Most High, and reflecting on their meaning, the 
“worship of God shall be performed, and his grace enjoyed.” 

And also in the Maha Nirvana Tantra : “ In like manner, among 
“ all texts the Gayatri is declared to be the most excellent : the 
“ worshipper shall repeat it wlien inwardly pure, reflecting on the 
“ meaning of it. If the Gayatri be repeated with Om and the 
“ Vyahriti (vi2., Bhuh, Bhuvah, Swah), it excels all other theistical 
“ knowledge, in producing immediate bliss. Whosoever repeats it in 

* “ Om” implies the Being on whom all objects, either visible or invisible, depend in 
their fonnation, continuance, and change. 

I “ Tat” implies the Being that can be described only by the demonstrative pronoun 
** that,” and not by any particular definition. 

J “ Sat” implies what “ truly exists” in one condition independent of others. These 
three terms collectively imply, that the object contemplated through ‘‘ Om” can be des- 
cribed only as “that” which ‘‘is existing.” 

The first term ‘‘ Om” bears a striking similarity, both in sound and application, to the 
participle ‘‘ ci)v” of the ve rbct/xi to be, in Greek ; and it is therefore not very improbable 
that one might have had its origin from the other. As to the similarity in sound, it is too 
obvious to require illustration ; and a reference to the Septuagint will shew that wv like 
‘‘Om” is applied to Jehova the ever existing God. Exodus, iii, 14. ‘‘Byo) ci^t O iiv” 
“6 a*' owc<raXK€ fit irSos vfws.” 

§ II w: 
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“ the morning or evening or during the night, while meditating on 
the Supreme Being, being freed from all past sins, shall not be 
“ inclined to act unrighteously. The worshipper shall first pronoimce 
“ Om, then the three Vyahritis, and afterwards the Gayatri of three 
“ lines, and shall finish it with the term Om. We meditate on hiTn 
“ from whom proceed the continuance, perishing, and production of 
“ all things ; who spreads over the three mansions ; that eternal Spirit, 
“ who inwardly rules the sun and all living creatures ; most desirable 
“ and all-pervading ; and who, residing in intellect, directs the opera- 
“ tions of the intellectual power of all of us material beings. The 
worshipper, by repeating every day these three texts expressing the 
“ above meaning, attains all desirable objects without any other 
“ religious observance or austerity. ‘One only without a second’ is 
“ the doctrine maintained by all the Upanishads : that imperishable 
“ and incomprehensible Being is understood by these three texts. 
“ Whoever repeats them once or ten, or a hundred times, either alone 
“ or with many others, attains bliss in a proportionate degree. 
“ After he has completed the repetition, he shall again meditate on 
“ Him who is one only without a second, and all-pervading : thereby 
“ all religious ()})servances, though not performed, shall have been 
“virtually performed. Any one, whether a householder or not, 
“ whether a Brahman or not, all have equal right to the use of these 
“ texts as found in the Tantra.” 

Here Om, in the first instance, signifies that Supreme Being who 
is the sole cause of the continuance, perishing, and production of all 
worlds. “ He from whom these creatures are produced, by whom 
“ those that are produced exist, and to whom after death they return, 
“ is the Supreme Being, whom thou dost seek to know.” — The text of 
the Veda quoted by the revered Sankara Acharya in the Commentary 
on the first text of the Vedanta Darsana. 

The doubt whether or not that cause signified by “Om” exists 
separately from these effects, having arisen, the second text, Bhuh, 
Bhuvah, Swah, is next read, explaining that God, the sole cause, 
eternally exists perv^ading the imiverse, “ Glorious, invisible, perfect, 
“ unbegotten, pervading all, internally and externally, is He the Supreme 
“ Spirit.'* — Mundaka Upanishad. 

It being still doubted whether or not living creatures large and 
small in the world act independently of that sole cause, the Gayatri, 
as the third in order, is read. “ Tat Savitur varenyam, Bhargo 
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** devasya dhimahi, dhiyo yo nah prachodayat.” We meditate on that 
indescribable spirit inwardly ruling the splendid Sun, the express 
object of worship. He does not only inwardly rule the sun, but he, 
the spirit, residing in and inwardly ruling all us material beings, directs 
mental operations towards their objects. “ He who inwardly rules 
the sun is the same immortal spirit who inwardly rules thee.” — 
Ghhandogya Upaniahad. “ God resides in the heai t of all creatures.” 
— Bhagavadgita. 

The object signified by the three texts being one, their repetition 
collectively is enjoined. Tlie following is their meaning in brief : — 

“ We meditate on the cause of all, pervading all, and internally 
“ ruling all material objects, from the sun down to us and others.” 

[The following is a literal translation of the Gayatri according to 
the English idiom : “We meditate on that Supreme Spirit of the 
splendid sun who directs our understandings.” 

The passage, however, may be rendered somewhat differently by 
transferring the demonstrative “that” from the words “Supreme 
Spirit ” to the words “splendid sun.” But this does not appear fully 
to correspond with the above interpretation of Yajnavalkya]. 

Wliile translating this essay on the Gayatri, 1 deemed it proper to 
refer to the meaning of the text as given by Sir William Jones, 
whose talents, acquisitions, virtuous life, and impartial research, 
have rendered his memory an object of love and veneration to all. 
I feel so much delighted by the excellence of the translation, or 
rather the paraphrase, given by that illustrious character, that with a 
view to connect his name and his explanation of the passage Avith 
this humble treatise, I take the liberty of quoting it here. 

The interpretation in question is as follows : — 

“THK (JAYATRI, or holiest verse of the VKD^S 

“ Let us adore the supremacy of that divine sun/* the god-head f who illuminates all, 
*‘who recreates all, from whom all proceed, to whom all must return, wliom we invoke to 
“ direct our imderstandmgs aright in our progress toward his holy seat 

“ What the sun imd light are to this visible world, that aie the Supreme good and ti'uth 
“ to the intellectual and invisible universe ; and, as our corporeal eyes have a distinct 
“perception of objects enlighteiieil by the sun, thus our souls acquire certain knowledge, 
“ by meditating on the light of truth, which emanates from tlie Being of beings : 
“ thcU is the light by which alone our minds can be directed in the path to beatitude.” 

® Opposed to the visible luminary. 

t Bhargas, a word consisting of three consonants, derived from bha, to shine ; ram, to 
debght ; gam, to move. 
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Before I attempt to reply to the observations that the learned 
gentleman, who signs himself Sankara Sastri, has offered in his letter 
of the 26th December last, addressed to the Editor of the Madras 
Courier^ on the subject of an article published in the Calcutta Gazette y 
and on my translation of an abridgment of the Vedanta and of the 
two chapters of the Vedas, I beg to be allowed to express the disap- 
pointment I have felt in receiving from a learned Brahman contro- 
versial remarks on Hindoo Theology written in a foreign language, 
as it is the invariable practice of the natives of all provinces of Hin- 
doostan to hold their discussions on such subjects in Sanskrit, which 
is the learned language common to all of them, and in which they 
may naturally be ex])ected to convey their ideas with perfect correct- 
ness and greater facility than in any foreign tongue : nor need it be 
alleged that, by adopting this established channel of controversy, the 
opportunity of appealing to public opinion on the subject must be 
lost, as a subsequent translation from the Sanskrit into English may 
sufficiently serve that purpose. The irregularity of this mode of 
proceeding, however, gives me room to suspect that the letter in 
question is the production of the pen of an English gentleman, whose 
liberality, I supposcy has induced him to attempt an apology even for 
the absurd idolatry of his fellow-creatures. If this inference be cor- 
rect, while I congratulate that gentleman on his progress in a know- 
ledge of the sublime doctrines of the Vedanta, I must, at the same 

“ The year 1817 saw further progress of the movement. Rammohun’s publications 
now began to call forth learned and animated replies from the defenders of Hinduism. 
The Madras Courier, in December, 1816, contained a long letter from the head English 
master in the Madras Government College, Sankara Sastri, controverting Rammohun’s 
views as shown in hi s writings, and pleading for the worship of Divine attributes as vir- 
tual deities. Ramraohun reprinted this letter with a masterly reply entitled A Defence of 
Hindoo Theism, — Miss Collet’s The Life and Letters of Raja Rammohun Roy, p. 23 
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time, take the liberty of entreating that he will, for the future, prefer 
consulting the original works written upon those doctrines, to relying 
on the second-hand information on the subject, that may be offered 
him by any person whatsoever. 

The learned gentleman commences by objecting to the terms 
discoverer and reformer^ in which the Editor of tlie Calcutta Gazette 
was pleased to make mention of me. He states, “ That people of 
limited understanding, not being able to comprehend the system 
of worshipping the invisible Being, have adopted false doctrines, 
and by that means confounded weak minds in remote times ; but 
“ due punishment was inflicted on those heretics, and religion was 
“ very well established throughout India by the Reverend Sankara- 
“ charya and his disciples, who, Jiowever, did not pretend to reform 
“ or discover them, or assume the title of a reformer or discoverer ^ 
In none of my writings, nor in any verbal discussion, have I ever 
pretended to reform or to discover the doctrines of the unity God, 
nor have I ever assumed the title of reformer or discoverer; 
80 far from such an assumption, I have urged in every work that 
I have hitherto published, that tJie doctrines of the unity of God 
are real liindooism, as that religion was practised by our ances- 
tors, and as it is well-known even at the present age to many 
learned Brahmans : I beg to repeat a few of the passages to which 
I allude. 

In the introduction to the abridgment of the Vedanta I have said : 
“In order, therefore, to vindicate my own ialth and that of our jore- 
■“ faiherSy I have been endeavouring, for some time past, to convince 
“my countrymen of the true meanimj of our sacred books, and prove 
“ that my aberration deseiwes not the opprobrium which some un- 
“ reflecting persons have been so ready to throw upon me.” In 
another place of the same introduction : “ The present is an en- 
“ deavour to render an abridgment of the same (the Vedanta) into 
English, by which I expect to prove to my European friends, that 
** tlie superstitious practices which deform the Hindoo religion, have 
“nothing to do with the pure spirit of its dictates.” In the introduc- 
tion of the Kenopanishad : “ This work will, I trust, by explaining to 
my coimtrymen the real spirit of the Hindoo scriptures which is 
hut the declaration of the unity of God, tend in a great degree 
“to correct the erroneous conceptions whicli have prevailed with 
regard to the doctrines they inculcate and in the Preface of the 
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Isopanishad : “ Many learned Brahmam are perfectly aware of the 
** absurdity of idol-worship, and are icell informed of the nature of the 
^^yure mode of divine worship ^ A reconsideration of these passages 
will, I hope, convince the learned gentleman, that I never advanced any 
claim to the title either of a reformer or of a discoverer of the doc- 
trines of the unity of^he Godhead. It is not at all impossible that from 
the perusal of the translations above alluded to, the Editor of the 
Cdlcntta Gazette, finding the system of idolatry into which Hindoos 
are now completely sunk, quite inconsistent with the real spirit of 
their scriptures, may have imagined that their contents had become 
entirely forgotten and unknown ; and that I was the first to point out 
the absurdity of idol-worship, and to inculcate the propriety of the 
pure divine worship, ordained by their Vedas, their Smritis, and their 
Puranas. From this idea, and from finding in his intercourse with 
other Hindoos, that I was stigmatized by many, liowever unjustly, as 
an innovator, he may have been, not unnaturally, misled to apply to 
me the epithets of discoverer and reformer. 

2ndly. The learned gentleman states : There are an immense 
“number of books, namelj^, Vedas, Sastras, Puranas, Agams, Tantras, 

“ Sutras, and Itihas, besides numerous commentaries, compiled by 
“many famous theologians, both of ancient and modem times, 

“ respecting the doctrines of the worship of the invisible Being. They 
“ are not only written in Sanskrit, but rendered into the Prakiita, 

“ Telugu, Tamil, Gujrati, Hindoostani, Marhatti, and Canari langu- 
“ ge^, and immemoriaWy studied Vy a great part oi the Hindu nation, 

“ attached to the adwaitam iaith, &c.” This statement of the learned 
gentleman, as far as it is corre<jt, corroborates indeed my assertion with 
respect to the doctrines of the worship of the inivsible Supreme Spirit 
being imanimously inculcated by aU the Hindoo Sastras, and naturally 
leads to severe refletions on the selfishness which must actuate those 
Brahmanical teachers who, notwithstanding the unanimous authority 
of the Sastras for the adoption of pure worship, yet, with the view of 
maintaining the title of God which they arrogate to themselves and of 
deriving pecuniary and other advantages from the numerous rites 
and festivals of idol-worshij), constanly advance and encourage idolar 
try to the utmost of their power. I must remark, however, that there 
is no translation of the Vedas into any of the modern languages of 
Hindoostan with which I am acquainted, and it is for that reason that 
I have translated into Bengali the Vedanta, the Kenopanishad of 
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the Sama Veda, the Isopanishad of the Yajiir Veda, &c., with the con- 
tents of which none but the learned among my countrymen were at 
all acquainted. 

3rdly. The learned gentleman states, that the translations of the 
scripture into the vulgar language are rejected by some people ; and he 
assigns as reasons for their so doing, that “ if the r|ader of them doubts 
“ the truth of the principles explained in the translation, the divine 
“knowledge he acquired by them becomes a doubtful faith, and 
“ that doubt cannot be removed unless he compare them with the 
“ original work : in that case, the knowledge he lastly acquired be- 
“ comes superior, and his study, in the first instance, becomes useless 
“and the cause of repeating the same work.” When a translation of 
a work written in a foreign tongue is made by a person at aU acquaint- 
ed with that language into his native tongue, and the same translation 
is sanctioned and approved of by many natives of the same country, 
who are perfectly conversant with that foreign language, the transla- 
tion, I presume, may be received with confidence as a satisfactory 
interpretation of the original work, both by the vulgar ancf by men 
of literature. 

It must not be supposed, however, that I am inclined to assert 
that there is not the least room to doubt the accuracy of such a trans- 
lation ; because the meaning of authors, even in the original works, 
is very frequently dubious, especially in a language like Sanskrit, 
every sentence of which, almost, admits of being explained in different 
senses. But should the possibility of errors in every translation be 
admitted as reason for witldiolding all confidence in their contents, 
such a rule would shake our belief, not only in the principles explain- 
ed in the translation of the Vedanta into the current language, but 
also in aU information respecting foreign history and theology obtain- 
ed by means of translations : in that case, we must either learn all 
the languages that are spoken by the different nations in the world, 
to acquire a knowledge of their histories and religions, or be content 
to know nothing of any coimtry besides our own. The second reason 
which the learned gentleman assigns for their objection to the trans- 
lation is, that “ Beading the scripture in the vulgar languages is 
prohibited by the Puranas.” I have not yet met with any text of any 
Puranas which prohibit the explanation of the scripture in the vulgar 
tongue ; on the contrary, the Puranas allow that practice very fre- 
quently. I repeat one of these declarations from the Siva Dharma, 
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quoted by the great Raghunandana. “ He who can interpret, according 
“ to the ratio of the understanding of his pupils, through Sanskrit, or 
** through the vulgar languages, or by means of the current language 
“of the coimtry, is entitled, spiritual father.” Moreover, in every part 
of Hindoostan all professors of the Sanskrit language instructing 
beginners in the Vedas, Puranas, and in other Sastras, interpret them 
in the vulgar languages ; especially spiritual fathers in the exposition 
of those parts of the Vedas and Puranas, which allegorically introduce 
a plurality of gods and idol-worship, doctrines which tend so much to 
their own worldly advantage. 

The learned gentleman states, that “ The first part of the Veda 
“ prescribes the mode of performing yagam or sacrifice, bestowing 
“ danam or alms ; treats of penance, fasting, and of worshipping the 
“ incarnations, in which the Supreme Deity has appeared on the 
“ earth for divine purposes. The ceremonies performed according 
“ to tliese modes, forsaking their fruits, are affirmed by the Vedas to 
“ be mental exercises and mental purifications necessary to obtain 
“ the knowledge of the divine nature.” I, in common with the Vedas 
and the Vedanta, and Manu (the first and best of Hindoo lawgivers) 
as weU as with the most celebrated Sankaracharya, deny these cere- 
monies being necessary to obtain the knowledge of the divine nature, 
as the Vedanta positively declares, in text 36, section 4th, chapter 3rd : 
“ Man may acquire the true knowledge of God, even without observ- 
“ ing the loiles and rites prescribed by the Veda for each class : as it 
“ is found in the Veda that many persons who neglected the perform- 
“ ance of the rites and ceremonies, owing to their perpetual attention 
“ to the adoration of the Supreme Being, acquired the true knowledge 
“ respecting the Supreme Spirit.” The Veda says : “ Many learned 
“true believers never worshipped fire, or any celestial gods through 
“ fire.” And also the Vedanta asserts, in the 1st text of the 3rd section 
“of the 3rd chapter: The worship authorized by all the Vedas is 
“ one, as the directions for the worship of the only Supreme Being are 
“ invariably found in the Veda, and the epithets of the Supreme and 
“ Omnipresent Being, &c., commonly imply God alone.” Manu, as I 
have elsewhere quoted, thus declares on the same point, chapter 12th, 
text 92nd : “Thus must the chief of the twice-bom, though he neglect 
“ the ceremonial rites mentioned in the Sastra, be diligent in attaining 
“a knowledge of God, in controlling his organs of sense, and in 
‘ ‘repeating the Veda.” Again, chapter 4th, text 23rd : “Some constantly 
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sacrifice their breath in their speech, idhen they instruct others of 
“ Ood aloudy and their speech in their breath, when they meditate in 
“ silence ; perceiving in their speech and breath thus employed, the 
imperishable fruit of a sacrificial offering.” 24th : “ Other Brahmans 
“ incessantly perform those sacrifices only, seeing with the eye of 
“ divine learning, that the scriptural knowledge is the root of every 
ceremonial observance.” And also the same author declares in 
chapter 2nd, text 84 : “ All rites ordained in the Veda, oblations to fire 
“ and solemn sacrifices, pass away ; but that which passes not away 
“ is declared to be the syllable Om, thence called Akshara since it 
“ is a symbol of God, the Lord of created beings.” 

Stilly. The learned gentleman states, that “ the difficulty of 
“ attaining a knowledge of the Invisible and Almighty Spirit is 
“evident from the preceding verses.” I agree with him in that 
point, that the attainment of perfect knowledge of the nature of the 
God-head is certainly difficult, or rather impossible ; but to read the 
existence of the Almighty Being in his works of nature, is not, I will 
dare to say, so difficult to the mind of a man possessed of common 
sense, and unfettered by prejudice, as to conceive artificial images to 
be possessed, at once, of the oi)posite natures of human and divine 
beings, which idolaters constantly ascribe to their idols, strangely 
believing that things so constructed can be converted by ceremonies 
into constructors of the universe. 

6thly. The learned gentleman objects to our introducing songs, 
although expressing only the peculiar tenets of monotheism, and says : 
“ But the holding of meetings, playing music, singing songs, and 
“ dancing, which are ranked among carnal pleasures, are not ordained 
“ by scripture, as mental purification.” The practice of dancing in 
divine worship, I agree, is not ordained by the scripture, and accord- 
ingly never was introduced in our worship ; any mention of dancing 
in the Calcutta Gazette must, therefore, have proceeded from misin- 
formation of the Editor. But respecting the propriety of introducing 
monotheistical songs in the divine worship, I beg leave to refer the 
gentleman to texts 114th and 115th of the 3rd chapter of Yajna- 
valkya, who authorizes not only scriptural music in divine contempla- 
tion, but also the songs that are composed by the vulgar. It is also 
evident that any interesting idea is osculated to make more impres- 
sion upon tlie mind, when conveyed in musical verses, than when 
delivered in the form of common conversation. 
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7thly. The learned gentleman says : All the Brahmans in this 

peninsula are studying the same Vedam as are read in the other 
“ parts of the country ; but I do not recollect to have read or heard 
“ of one treating on astronomy, medicine, or arms : the first is indeed 
“an angam of the Vedam, but the two latter are taught in separate 
“ Sastras.” — in answer to which I beg to be allowed to refer the 
gentleman to the following text of the Nirvana : “ The Vedas, while 
“ talking of planets, botany, austere duties, arms, rites, natural con- 
“ sequences, and several other subjects, are purified by the inculcation 
“ of the doctrines of the Supreme Spirit.” And also to the latter end 
of the Mahanirvana again. 

From the perusal of these texts, I trust, he will be convinced that 
the Vedas not only treat of astronomy, medicine, and arms, but also 
of morality and natural philosophy, and that all arts and sciences that 
are treated of in other Sastras, were originally introduced by the 
Vedas : see also Manu, chapter 12, verses 97 and 98. I cannot of 
course be expected to be answerable for Brahmans neglecting entirely 
the study of the scientific parts of the Veda, and putting in practice,, 
and promulgating to the utmost of their power, that part of them 
which, treating of rites and festivals, is justly considered as the source 
of their worldly advantages and support of their alleged divinity. 

8thly. 1 observe, that on the following statement in my Introduc- 
tion to the Kenopanishad, viz.^ “ Should this explanation given by 
“ the Veda itself, as well as by its celebrated commentator, Vyasa, 

“ not be allowed to reconcile those passages which are seemingly at 
“ variance with each other, as those that declare the unity of the 
“ invisible Supreme Being, with others which describe a plurality of 
“ independent visible gods, the whole work must, I am afraid, not 
“ only be stripped of its authority, but looked upon as altogether 
“ unintelligible,” the learned gentleman has remarked that “ To say 
“ the least of this passage. Ram Mohun Roy appears quite as willing 
“ to abandon as to defend the Scripture of his Religion.” 

In the foregoing paragraph, however, I did no more than logical- 
ly confine the case to two points, viz,, that the explanation of the 
Veda and of its commentators must either be admitted as sufficiently 
reconciling the apparent contradictions between different passages 
of the Veda or must not be admitted. In the latter case, the Veda 
must necessarily be supposed to be inconsistent with itself, and 
therefore altogether unintelligible, which is directly contrary to the 
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faith of Hindus of every description ; consequently they must admit 
that those explanations do sufficiently reconcile the seeming contra- 
dictions between the chapters of the Vedas. 

9thly. The learned gentleman says tliat “ Their (the attributes 
and incarnations) worship under various representations, by means 
of consecrated objects, is prescribed by the scripture to the human 
“race, by way of mental exercises,” &c. I cannot admit that the 
worship of these attributes under various representations, by means of 
consecrated objects, has been prescribed by the Veda to the human 
RACE ; as this kind of worship of consecrated objects is enjoined by the 
Sastra to those only who are incapable of raising their minds to the 
notion of an invisible Supreme Being. I have quoted several authori- 
ties for this assertion in my Preface to the Isoj)ani8had, and beg to 
repeat here one or two of them : “The vulgar look for their God in 
“water; men of more extended knowledge in celestial bodies; the 
“ ignorant in wood, bricks, and stones ; but learned men in the 
“ Universal Soul,” “ Thus corresponding to tlie nature of different 
“ powers or qualities, numerous figures have lieen invented for the 
benefit of those ir/m urc not possessed of sufficient understanding'' 
Permit me in this instance to ask, whether every Mussulman in Turkey 
and Arabia, from the highest to the lowest, every Protestant Christian 
at least of Europe, and many followers of Kabir and Nanak, do worship 
God without the assistance of consecrated objects? If so, how can 
we suppose that the human race is not capable of adoring the 
Supreme Being without the puerile practice of having recourse to 
visible objects? 

lOthly. The learned gentleman is of opinion that the attributes 
of God exist distinctly from God and he compares the relation 
between God and these attributes to that of a king to his ministers, 
as he says : “ If a person be desirous to visit an earthly prince, he 

ought to be introduced in the first instance by his ministers,” &c. ; 
and “ in like manner the grace of God ought to be obtained by 
“ the grace through the worship of his attributes.” This opinion, 
I am extremely sorry to find, is directly contrary to aU the Vedanta 
doctrines interpreted to us by the most revered Sankaracharya, 
which are real adwaita or non-duality ; they affirm that God has 
no second that may be possessed of eternal existence, either of the 
same nature with himself or of a different nature from him, nor any 
second of that nature that might be called either his part or his 
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quality. The 16th text of the 2nd section of the 3rd chapter : “ The 

Veda has declared the Supreme Being to be mere imderstanding.’* 
The Veda says ; “ God is real existence, wisdom and eternity.” The 
Veda very often calls the Supreme Existence by the epithets of 
Existent, Wise, and Eternal ; and assigns as the reason for adopting 
such epithets, that the Veda in the first instance speaks of God 
according to the human idea, which views quality separately from 
person, in order to facilitate our comi^rehension of objects. In case 
these attributes should be sxipposed, as the learned gentleman 
asserts, to be separate existences, it necessarily follows, that they 
must be either eternal or non-etemal. The former case, viz. the 
existence of a plurality of beings imbued like God himself with the 
property of eternal duration, strikes immediately at the root of all 
the doctrines relative to the unity of the Supreme Being contained 
in the Vedanta. By the latter sentiment, namely, tliat the power 
and attributes of God are not eternal, we are led at once into the 
belief that the nature of God is susceptible of cliange, and conse- 
quently that He is not eternal, which makes no inconsiderable step 
towards atheism itself. These are the obvious and dangerous conse- 
quences, resulting from the learned gentleman’s doctrine, that the 
attributes of the Supreme Being are distinct existences. I am quite at 
a loss to know how these attributes of the pure and perfect Supreme 
Being (as the learned gentleman declares them to exist really and 
separately, and not fictitiously and allegorically,) can be so sensual and 
destitute of morality as the creating attribute or Brahma is said to be 
by the Puranas, which represent him in one instance as attempting to 
commit a rape upon his own daughter. The protecting attribute, 
or Vishnu, is in another place affirmed to have fraudulently violated 
the chastity of Brinda, in order to kill her husband. Siva, the des- 
troying attribute, is said to have had a criminal attachment to Mohini, 
disregarding all ideas of decency. And a thousand similar examples 
must be familiar to every reader of the Puranas. I should be obliged 
by the learned gentleman’s showing how the contemplation of such 
circumstances, which are constantly related by the worshippers of 
these attributes, even in their sermons, can be instrumental towards 
the purification of the mind, conducive to morality, and productive of 
eternal beatitude. Besides, though the learned gentleman in this 
instance considers these attributes to be separate existences, yet in 
another place he seems to view them as parts of the Supreme Being, 

7 
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as he says : “If one part of tlie ocean be adored, the ocean is 
adored.” I am bomewhat at a lobfe to understand how tlie learned 
gentleman proposes to reconcile this apparent contradiction. I must 
observe, however, in this place, that the comi)arison drawn between 
the relation of God and tliose attributes, and that of a king and his 
ministers, is totally inconsistent with the faith entertained by Hindoos 
of the present day ; who, so far from considering these objects of 
worship as mere instruments by which they may arrive at the power 
of contemplating the God of nature, regard them in the light of 
independent gods, to each of whom, however absurdly, they attribute 
almighty power, and a claim to worship, solely on his own account. 

llthly. The learned gentleman is dissatisfied with the objection 
mentioned in my translation to worshipping these fictitious represen- 
tations, and remarks, that “ the objections to worshipping the 
attiibutes are not satisfactorily stated by the author.” I conse- 
quently repeat the following authorities, wliich I hope may answer my 
purpose. The following are the declarations of the Veda ; “ He 

“who worships any God excepting the Supreme Being, and thinks 
“ that he himself is distinct and inferior to that God, knows nothing, 
“and is considered .as a domestic beast of these gods.” “A state 
“ even so high as that of Brahma does not afford real bliss.” “Adore 
^‘God alone.” “ None but the Supreme Being is to be worshipped ; 
“ nothing excepting him should be adored by a wise man.” I repeat 
also the following text of the Vedanta : “ The declaration of the 
“ Veda, that those that worship the celestial gods are the food of 
“ such gods, is an allegorical expression, and only means, that they are 
“ comforts to the celestial gods as food to mankind ; for he who has 
“ no faitli in the Supreme Being is rendered subject to these gods. 

“ The Veda affirms the same.” 

And the revered Sankaracharya has frequently declared the 
state of celestial gods to be that of demons, in the Bhashya of the 
Isopanishad and of others. 

To these authorities a thousand others might be added. But 
should the learned gentleman require some practical grounds for 
objecting to the idolatrous worship of the Hindoos, I can be at no 
loss to give him numberless instances, where the ceremonies that 
have been instituted under the pretext of honouring the all-perfect 
Author of Nature, are of a tendency utterly subversive of every moral 
principle. 
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I begin with Krishna as the most adored of the incarnations, the 
number of whose devotees is exceedingly great. His worship is made 
to consist in the institution of his image or picture, accompanied by 
one or more females, and in the contemplation of his history and 
behaviour, such as his perpetration of murder upon a female of the 
name of Putana; his compelling a great number of married and 
unmarried women to stand before him denuded ; his debauching 
them and several others, to the mortal afiBiction of their husbands 
and relations ; his annoying them, by violating the laws of cleanliness 
and other facts of the same nature. The grossness of his worship 
does not find a limit here. His devotees very often personify (in the 
same manner as European actors upon stages do) him ^nd his female 
companions, dancing with indecent gestures, and singing songs relative 
to his love and debaucheries. It is impossible to explain in language 
fit to meet the public eye, the mode in which Mahadeva, or the 
destroying attribute, is worshipped by the generality of the Hindoos : 
suffice it to say, that it is altogether congenial with the indecent 
nature of the image, under whose form he is most commonly 
adored. 

The stories respecting him which are read by his devotees in the 
Tantras, are of a nature that, if told of any man, would be offensive 
to the ears of the most abandoned of either sex. In the worship of 
Kali, human sacrifices, the use of wine, criminal intercourse, and 
licentious songs are included : the first of these practices has become 
generally extinct ; but it is believed that there are parts of the 
country where human victims are still offered. 

Debauchery, however, imiversally forms the principal part of the 
worship of her followers. Nigam and other Tantras may satisfy 
every reader of the horrible tenets of the worshippers of the two 
latter deities. The modes of worship of almost all the inferior 
deities are pretty much the same. Having so far explained the 
nature of worship adopted by Hindoos in general, for the propitiation 
of their allegorical attributes, in direct opposition to the mode of 
pure divine worship inculcated by the Vedas, I cannot but entertain 
a strong hope that the learned gentleman, who ranks even monotheis- 
tical songs among carnal pleasures, and consequently rejects their 
admittance in worship, wiQ no longer stand forward as an advocte 
for the worship of separate and independent attributes and incarna- 
tions. 
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12thly. The learned gentleman says, “ that the Saviour, meaning 
Christ, “ should be considered a personification of the mercy and 
kindness of God (I mean actual not allegorical personification).** 
From the little knowledge I had acquired of the tenets of Christians 
and those of anti-Christians, I thought there were only three pre- 
vailing opinions respecting the nature of Christ, viz., that he was 
considered by some as the expoimder of the laws of God, and the 
mediator between God and man ; by many to be one of the three 
mysterious persons of the Godhead ; whilst 'others, such as the Jews, 
say that he was a mere man. But to consider Christ as a personi- 
fication of the mercy of God is, if I mistake not, a new doctrine in 
Christianity, the discussion of which, however, has no connexion with 
the present subject. I, however, must observe that this opinion, 
which the learned gentleman has formed of Christ being a personi- 
fication of the mercy of Gh)d, is similar to that entertained by 
Mussulmans, for a period of upwards of a thousand years, respecting 
Mohummud, whom they call the mercy of God upon all his creatures. 
The learned gentleman, in the conclusion of his observations, has 
left, as he says, the doctrines of pure allegoiy to me. It would have 
been more consistent with justice had he left pure allegory also to 
the Vedas, which declare, “ appellations and figures of all kinds are 
innovations,” and which have allegorically represented God in the 
figure of the universe : “ Fire is his head, the sun and the moon are 
his two eyes,** &c.; and which have also represented all human 
internal qualities by different earthly objects ; and also to Vyasa who 
has strictly followed the Vedas in these figurative representations, 
and to Sankaracharya, who also adopted the mode of allegory in his 
Bhashya of the Vedanta and of the Upanishads. 
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Two publications only have yet appeared with the professed object 
of defending Hindoo idolatry against the arguments which I have 
adduced from the Vedanta and other sacred authorities, in proof of 
the erroneousness of that system. To the first, which appeared in a 
Madras journal, my reply has been for some time before the public. 
The second, which is the object of the present answer, and is sup- 
posed to be the production of a learned Brahman’- now residing in 
Calcutta, was printed both in Bengali and in English ; and I have 
therefore been under the necessity of preparing a reply in both of 
those languages. That which was intended for the perusal of my 
countrymen, issued from the press a few weeks ago. For my Euro- 
pean readers I have thought it advisable to make some additional 
remarks to those contained in the Bengali publication, which I hope 
wiU tend to make my arguments more clear and intelligible to them 
than a bare translation would do. 

* “ Another defender of Hinduism appeared some months later in the head Pandit of 
the Government College at Calcutta, Mrityimjaya Vidyalankar, who published a tract 
entitled Vedanta Chandnka ’’—Miss Collet’s The Life and Letters of Raja Rammohun 
Rmj, p 23. 
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The learned Brahman, in his defence of idolatry, thus begins: 

“ Let it not be supposed that the following treatise has been written 
“ with a view to refute the doctrines of those assuming inventors and 
“self-interested moderns,” &c, “It is solely with the intention of 
“expressing the true meaning of these authorities that this brief 
“ treatise has been composed and he thus concludes : “ The Vedanta 
“Chandrika, or lunar light of the Vedanta, has thus been made 
“apparent, and thus the glow-worm's light has been eclipsed.” It is 
very much to be feared that, from the perusal of this treatise, called 
the lunar light of the Vedanta, but fiUed up with^’^ satirical fables,| 
abusive expressions, and contradictory assertions, semetimes admitting 
monotheism, but at the same time blending with it and defending 
poly theism, t those foreign gentlemen, as well as those natives of this 
country who are not acquainted with the real tenets of the Vedanta,, 
might on a superficial view form a very imfavourable opinion of that 
theology, which, however, treats with perfect consistency of the imity 
and universality of the Supreme Being, and forbids, positively, treating, 
with contempt or behaving ill towards any creature whatsoever. 

As to the satire § and abuse, neither my education permits any 
return by means of similar language, nor does the system of my 
religion admit even a desire of unbecoming retaliation : situated as I 
am, I must bear them tranquilly. 

Besides, a sect of people who are apt to make use of the most foul 
language, when they feel angry with their supposed deities, || cannot 

^ P. 1, 1. 26 ; p. 2, 1. 17 ; pp. 19 and 20, mar^. 

t P. 1 ; p. 3, 1. 9 ; p. 8, 1. 17 ; p. 38, 1. 14 ; p. 48, 1. 39, &c. &c. 

J P. 13, 1. 14. 

j Vide tlie “ Apobgy,” passim. 

H As may be observed when at the annual festival of Jagannath, the car in which he 
is conveyed happens to be impeded in its progress by any unseen obstacle. In this case, 
the difficulty is supposed to be occasioned by the malicious opposition of that god, on 
whom the most gross abuse is liberally bestowed by his devotees. 
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of course be expected, when irritated with contradiction, to pay due 
attention, unless checked by fear, to the propriety of the use of 
decent expressions, either in common conversation or in f^sligious 
controversy. 

The total sum of the arguments, set forth as far as page 13, of the 
translation of this treatise (however inconsistent they are with each 
other), seems intended to prove that faith in the Supreme Being, when 
united with moral works, leads men to eternal happiness. 

This doctrine, I am happy to observe, strongly corroborates every 
assertion that I have made in my translation, a few paragraphs of 
which I beg leave to repeat here for the satisfaction of my readers. 
In the abridgment of tlie Vedanta, page 14 : “ The Vedanta shews 
“ that moral principle is a part of the adoration of God, viz., a com- 
mand over passions and over the external senses of the body, and 
good acts are declared by the Veda to be indispensable in the mind’s 
approximation to God ; tliey should therefore be strictly taken care 
“ of, and attended to both previously and subsequently to such approxi- 
mation to the Supreme Being ; that is to say, we should not indulge 
OTir evil propensities, but sliould endeavour to have entire control 
** over them : reliance on, and self-resignation to the only true Being, 
“ with an aversion to worldly considerations, are included in the good 
““acts above alluded to.” In the introduction to the Isopanishad 
(page 74) : “ Under these impressions, therefore, I have been impelled 
** to lay before them genuine translations of parts of their scriptures, 
“which inculcate not only the enlightened worship of One God, but 
^‘tlie purest principles of morality.” But the learned Brahman 
asserts, in two instances, among arguments above noticed, that the 
worship of a favoured deity and that of an image are also considered 
to be acts of morality. The absurdity of this assertion will be shown 
afterwards, in considering the subject of idol-worship. To English 
readers, however, it may be proper to remark, that the Sanskrit word 
which signifies works, is not to be understood in the same sense as 
that which it implies in Christian theology, when works are opposed 
to faith. Christians understand by works, actions of moral msrit, 
whereas Hindus use the term in their theology only to denote reli- 
gious rites and ceremonies prescribed by Hindu lawgivers, which are 
often irreconcilable with die commonly received maxims of moral 
duty ; as, for instance, the crime of suicide prescribed to widows by 
Angira, and to pilgrims at holy places by the Narasinha and Kurma 
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Puranas. I do not, therefore, admit that works, taken in the latter 
sense (that is, the diJfferent religions acts prescribed by the Sastra to 
the diff§rent classes of Hindus respectively) are necessary to attain 
divine faith, or that they are indispensable accompaniments of holy 
knowledge ; for the Vedanta in chapter 3rd, section 4th, text 
37th, positively declares that the true knowledge of God may be 
acquired without observing the rules and rites prescribed by the 
Sastra to each class of Hindus ; and also, examples are frequently 
found in the Veda of persons, who, though they neglected the perform- 
ance of religious rites and ceremonies, attained divine knowledge 
and absorption by control over their passions and senses, and by 
contemplation of the Ruler of the universe. Manu, the first and 
chief of all Hindu lawgivers, confirms the same doctrines in describ- 
ing the duties of laymen, in the texts 22nd, 23rd and 24th of the 4th 
chapter of liis work ; and in the B hashya, or commentaries on the 
Isopanishad, and on the other Upanishads of the Vedas, the illustrious 
Sankaracharya declared the attainm ent of faith in God, and the ado- 
ration of the Supreme Being, to be entirely independent of Brahmani- 
cal ceremonies ; and the Veda affirms that “ many learned tnie 
believers never worshipped fire, nor any celestial god through 
fire.” The learned Brahman, although he has aclmowledged himself, 
in p. 9th, line 6th, of his treatise, that, “ in the opinion of Sankara- 
“ charya the attainment of absorption does not depend on works of 
“ merit ” (or, properly speaking, on religious rites), yet forgetting the 
obedience he has expressed to he due to the instruction''-'* of that cele- 
brated commentator, has immediately contradicted his opinion, when 
he says in p. 9, 1, 9 : “ It has also been ascertained that acts of merit 
(Brahmanical rites) must be performed previously to the attainment of 
“ divine knowledge;” for, if divine knowledge were to be dependent 
on the observance of Brahmanical rites, and absorption dependent on 
divine knowledge, it would follow necessarily that absorption would 
depend on Brahmanical rites, which is directly contrary to the opinion 
of the commentator quoted by the learned Brahman himself. 

Moreover, the learned Brahman at first states (p. 11, 1. 12) that 
the ancient writers we read that a knowledge of Brahma or 
“holy knowledge, is independent of acts” (religious rites) ; but 
he again contradicts this statement, and endeavours to explain it 


P.3,1, 14. 
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away (p. 11, 1. 24) : “ Thus when the Sastras state that absorption 

“may be attained even though the saerificial fires be neglected, 

“ the praise of that holy knowledge is intended, but not the (feprecia- 
“ tion of meritorious acts” (Brahmanical rites). Here he chooses 
to accuse his scripture, and ancient holy writers, of exaggerated and 
extravagant praise of holy knowledge, rather than that the least shock 
should be given by their authority to the structure of paganism and 
idolatry. From this instance, the public may perceive how zealous 
the learned Brahman and his brethren are, in respect to the preserva- 
tion of their fertile estate of idolatry, when they are willing to 
sacrifice to it even their own scriptural authorities. 

Upon a full perusal of the treatise, it appears that the arguments 
employed by the learned Brahman have no other object than to support 
the weak system of idol worship, inasmuch as he repeatedly declares, 
that the adoration of 330,000,000 dieties, especially the principal 
ones, such as Siva, Vishnu, Kali, Ganesa, the Sun and others, through 
their several images, has been enjoined by the Sastras, and sanctioned 
by custom. I am not a little surprised to observe, that after having 
perused my Preface to the Isopanishad in Bengali (of which during 
the last twelve months I have distributed nearly five hundred copies 
amongst all descriptions of Hindoos), the learned Brahman has offered 
no objection to what I have therein asserted, relative to the reason 
assigned by the same Sastras, as well for the injunction to worship 
these figured beings, as for the general prevalence of idol-worship 
in this country. 

In that work, I admitted that the worship of these deities was 
directed by the Sastra ; but, at the same time, I proved by their 
own authority, that this was merely a concession made to the 
limited faculties of the vulgar, with the view of remedying, in 
some degree, the misfortune of their being incapable of com- 
prehending and adopting the spiritual worship of the true God. 
Thus, in the aforesaid Preface, I remarked : “ For they (the 

“ Puranas, Tantras, &c.) repeatedly declare God to be one, and above 
“ the apprehension of the external and internal senses. They indeed 
“ expressly declare the divinity of many gods and the mode of 
“ their worship : but they reconcile those contradicting assertions 
“ by affirming frequently, that the directions to worship any celes- 
“ tial beings are only applicable to those who are incapable of 
“ elevating their minds to the idea of an invisible being.” And, with 
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the view to remove every doubt as to the correctness of my assertion, 
I at the same time quoted the most unquestionable authorities, a few 
of whicfi I shall here repeat. “ Thus corresponding to the natures of 
“ different powers and qualities, numerous figures have l)een invented 
“ for the benefit of those who are not possessed of sufficient imder- 
“ standing.” “ The vulgar look for their gods in water ; men of more 
“ extended knowledge, in celestial bodies ; the ignorant, in wood, 
bricks, and stones ; but learned men in the Universal Soul.”. “It is 
“ impossible for those who consider pilgrimage as devotion, and be- 
“ lieve that the divine nature exists in the image, to look up to, com- 
“ inunicate with, to petition, and to serve tine believers in God,” 

Such indeed is the prevalent nature of truth, that when to dispute 
it is impossible, the learned Brahman has not been always successful 
in concealing it, even when the admission is most fatal to his own 
argument. In p. 28, 1. 34, he says : “ But to those it is enjoined 

“ who, from a defective understanding^ do not perceive that God 
“ exists in every thing, that they should worship him thi’ough the 
“ medium of some created object.” In making this acknowledgment, 
the learned Brahman has confirmed the correctness of all my asser- 
tions ; though the evident conclusion is, that he and all his followers 
must either immediately give up all pretensions to understanding, or 
forsake idolatry. 

In my former tract, I not only proved that the adoration of the 
Supreme Being in spirit was jnescribed by the Veda to men of under- 
standing, and the worship of the celestial bodies and tlieir images to 
the ignorant, but I also asserted that the Veda actually prohibited 
the worship of any kind of figured beings by men of intellect and 
education. A few of the passages quoted by me in my former publi- 
cation, on which this assertion rests, I also beg leave to repeat. 

“ He who worships any God except the Supreme Being, and thinks 
“ that he himself is distinct and inferior to that God, knows nothing, 
“and is considered a domestic beast of these gods.” “ A state even 
“ so high as that of Brahma, does not afford real bliss.” “Adore God 
“ alone. None but the Supreme Being is to be worshipped ; nothing 
^‘excepting him should be adored by a wise man.” I repeat also the 
following text of the Vedanta : “ The declaration of the Veda, that 

“ those that worship the celestial gods are the food of such gods, is 
“ an allegorical expression, and only means that they are comforts to 
“ the celestial gods, as food to mankind ; for he who has no faith in the 
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“ Supreme Being, is rendered subject to these gods ; the Veda affirms 
“ the same.” No reply therefore is, I presume, required of me to 
the arguments adduced by the learned Brahman in his treatise for 
idol-worship ; except that I should offer some additional authorities, 
confirming exclusively the rational worship of the true God, and pro- 
hibiting the worship of the celestial figures and their images. I beg 
leave accordingly to quote, in tlie first instance, a few texts of the 
Veda : “ Men may acquire eternal beatitude, by obtaining a know- 

ledge of the Supreme Being alone ; there is no other ucay to salvation.”’** 
“ To those that acquire a knowledge of Him, the Ruler of the intellec- 
“ tual power, who is eternal amidst the perishable universe, and is the 
“ source of sensation among all animate existences, and who alone 
“ assigns to so many objects their respective purposes, everlasting 
“ beatitude is allotted ; but not to those who are not possessed 
of tliat knowledge.”! And in the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th texts 
of the Kenopanishad, the Veda has, five times successively, denied the 
divinity of any specific being which men in general worship ; and 
has affirmed the divinity of that Being solely, wlio is beyond de- 
scription and comprehension, and out of the reach of the power 
of vision, and of the sense of hearing or of smelling. The most 
celebrated Sankarachar 3 ^a, in his commentary upon tliese texts, 
states that, lest people should suppose Vishnu, Mahadeva, Pavana, 
Indra, or any other, to be a supreme spirit, the Veda in this passage 
disavows positively the divinity of aU of them. Again, the Veda says : 

“ Those that neglect tlie contemplation of the Supreme Spirit, either 
“ by devoting themselves solely to the performance of the cerembnies 
of religion, or by living destitute of religious /cZtras, shall, after death, 

“ assume the state of demons, such as that of the celestial gods, and of 
“ other created beings, which are surrounded with the darkness of 
“ ignorance.”!: It will not, 1 hope, be supposed inconsistent with the 
subject in question to mention in this place in what manner the 
Vedanta treats of these celestial gods, and how the Veda classes them 
among the other beings. The Vedanta (ch. 1st, s. 3rd, t. 26th) has the 
following passage ; “ Vyasa affirms that it is prescribed also to celestial 
“ gods and heavenly beings to attain a knowledge of the Supreme 
“ Being, because a desire of absorption is equally possible for them.** 
And the Veda, in the Mundaka Upanishad, thus declares : “ From 
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“ Him who knows all things generally and particularly, and who only 
“ by his omniscience created the universe^ Brahma, and whatever 
“bears appellation, and figure as well as food, all are produced.” 
“ From Him (the Supreme Being) celestial gods -’ of many descriptions,. 
“Siddhas or beings next to celestial gods, mankind, beasts, birds, life, 
“ wheat, and barley, all are produced.” In the Devi Mahatmya^ a 
work whicli is as much in circulation among the Hindoos as their 
daily prayerbook,! (ch. Ist, t. 66th) the creation of Vislmu, Brahma, 
and Mahadeva, is most distinctly affirmed. 

Manu, tlie best of all the commentators of the Vedas, says (chap. 
12th, text 85th) : “ Of all those duties, answered Bhrigu, tlie principal 
“ is to acquire from the IJ'panishad a true knowledge of the one Supreme- 
“ Spirit, ^that is, the most exalted of all sciences, because through that 
“ knowledge eternal beatitude is obtained.” And the same author, in 
the conclusion of his work on rites and ceremonies, thus directs (t. 92nd, 
ch. 12th) ; “ Tlius must the chief of the twice-born, though he neglect 
“ the ceremonial rites mentioned in the Sastras, be diligent in attaining 
“ a knowledge of God, in con trolling his organs of sense, and in repeat* 
“ ing the Veda ” In the Kulavnava^ “ absorption is not to be effected 
“ by the studies of the Vedas nor by the reading of other Sastras : 
“ absorption is effected by a true knowdedge of the Supreme Being. 
“ 0 ! Parvati, except tliat knowledge there is no other way to 
“ absorption.” “ Caste or religious order belonging to each sect, is 
“ not calculated to be the cause of eternal beatitude, nor is the study 
“ of Darsanas or any other Sastras, sufficient to produce absorption : 

“ a knowledge of the Supreme Spirit is alone the cause .of eternal 
“ beatitude.” Mahanirvana : “He who believes that from the highest 
“ state of Brahma to the lowest state of a straw, all are delusions, and 
“ that the one Supreme Spirit is the only true being, attains beatitude.’* 

“ Those who believe that the divine nature exists in any image made 
“ of earth, stones, metal, wood, or of other materials, reap only dis- 
“ tress by their austerities ; but they cannot, without a knowledge of 
“ the Supreme Spirit, acquire absorption.” 


The Veda, having in the first instance personified all the attributes and powers o£ 
the Deity, and also the celestial bodies and natural elements, does, in conformity to this 
iaea of personification, treat of them in the subsequent passages as if they were real 
beings, ascribing to them birth, animation, senses, and accidents, as well as liability to 
annihilation, 
t Puja Fatal. 
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I am really sorry to observe that, notwithstanding these authorities 
and a thousand others of a similar nature, the learned Brahman ap- 
pears altogether unimpressed by the luminous manner in which they 
inculcate the sublime simple spiritual belief in, and worship of, one 
God, and that, on the contrary, he should manifest so much zeal in 
leading people into an idolatrous belief in the divinity of created and 
perishable beings. 

Idolatry, as now practised by our countrymen, and which the 
learned Brahman so zealously supports as conducive to morality, is 
not only rejected by the Sastras universally, but must also be looked 
upon with great horror by common sense, as leading directly to im- 
morality and destructive of social comforts. For every Hindoo who 
devotes himself to this absurd worship, constructs for that puipose a 
couple of male and female idols, sometimes indecent in form* as re- 
presentatives of his favourite deities ; he is taught and enjoined from 
his infancy to contemplate and repeat the history of these, as well as 
of their fellow-deities, though the actions ascribed to them be only a 
continued series of debauchery, sensuality, falsehood, ingratitude, 
breach of trust, and treacheiy to friends.'*' There can be but one 
opinion respecting the moral conduct to be expected of a person, who 
has been brought up with sentiments of reverence to such beings, 
who refreshes Iiis memory relative to them almost every day, and 
who has been persuaded to believe, that a repetition of the holy name 
of one of these deities,! or a trifling present to his image or to his 
devotee, is sufficient, not only to purify and free him from all crimes 
whatsoevei’, but to procure to him future beatitude. 

As to the custom or practice to which tlie learned Brahman so 
often refers in defence of idolatry, I have already, I presume, explained 
in the Preface of the Isopanisliadj the accidental circumstances which 
have caused idol-worship to flourish throughout the greater part of 
India ; but, as the learned Brahman has not condescended to notice 
any of my remarks on this subject, I beg leave to repeat here a part 
of them. 

“ Many learned Brahmans are perfectly aware of the absurdity of 
‘‘ idolatry, and are well informed of the nature ol the pure mode of 
“ divine worship ; but as in the rites, ceremonies, and festivals of 
“ idolatry they find the source of their comforts and fortune, they 

Note at the end. 
t Vide note at the end. 
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‘‘not only never fail to protect idol-worship from all attacks, but 
“ even advance and encourage it to the utmost of their power, by 
^‘keeping the knowledge of their scriptures concealed from the rest 
“ of the people.” And again : “ Tt is, however, evident to every one 
possessed of common sense, that custom or fashion is quite different 
“ from divine faith ; the latter proceeding from spiritual authorities 
*‘and correct reasoning, and the former being merely the fruit of 
“ vulgar caprice. What can justify a man, who believes in the in- 
“ Bpiration of his religious books, in neglecting the direct authorities 
“ of the same works, and subjecting himself entirely to custom and 
fashion, which are liable to perpetual changes, and depend upon 
popular whim? But it cannot be passed unnoticed, that those who 
practise idolatry, and defend it under the shield of custom, have 
been violating their customs almost every twenty years, for the sake 
“ of a little convenience, or to promote their worldly advantages.” 
Instances of this sort are mentioned in the Preface of the Isopanishad^ 
and to those I beg leave to recall the attention of the learned Brahman. 

Every reader may observe, that the learned Brahman in his 
treatise, wntten (as he says) on the doctrines of the Vedanta, has 
generally neglected to quote any authority for his assertions ; and 
when he cites the Veda or the Vedanta (which he does sometimes) as 
his authority, he carefully omits to mention the text or part to which 
his assertion refers. The validity of theological controversy chiefly 
depends upon Scriptural authority, but when no authority is offered, 
the public may judge how far its credibility should extend. I shall, 
however, make a few remarks on the absurd and contradictory asser- 
tions with which the treatise abounds. 

The learned Brahman observes:- “But if the divine essence 
“ Itself, and not the energy be extolled, it will be adored under the 
“ forms of Brahma, Vishnu, and Indra, and other male deities.” And 
in other places, (p. 30 1. 27) : “ So by paying adoration to any mate- 
“rial object, animate or inanimate, the Supreme Being himself is 
“adored.” If the truth of the latter assertion be admitted (namely, 
that God himself is adored by the adoration of anything whatsoever), 
no mark of distinction between the adoration of any visible objects 
and male deities will exist ; and the former assertion respecting the 
adoration of the Supreme Being through the male deities only, will 
appear an absurd restriction. 


P. 14, L 14. 

8 
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The learned Brahman states (p. 19, 1. 31), that, “ If you believe 
“ on the authority of the Scriptures, that there is a Supreme Being, can 
“ you not believe that he is united to matter ?” A belief in God is by 
no means connected with a belief of his being united to matter : for 
those that have faith in the existence of the Almighty, and are endued 
with common sense, scruple not to confess their ignorance as to his 
nature or mode of existence, in regard to the point of his relation to 
matter, or to the properties of matter. How, therefore, can a belief in 
God’s being united to matter, be inferred as a necessary consequence 
of a belief in his existence? The learned Brahman again contradicts- 
himself on this point, saying (P. 38, 1. 19) : “The divine essence being 
“ supernatural and immaterial, a knowledge of it is to be acquired 
“ solely from revelations.” 

The learned Brahman (in p. 18, 1. 4) states that : “A quality cannot 
“exist independently of its substance but substance may exist 
“ independently of any quality.” Every one possessed of sensation is 
convinced, that a substance is as much dependent on the possession of 
some quality or qualities for its existence, as a quality on some 
substance. It is impossible even to imagine a substance divested of 
qualities. Despoil it as much as you please, that of magnitude must 
still remain. I tlierefore trust that the public will not suppose the 
above-stated doctrines of the learned Brahman to have been derived 
from those of the Vedanta. 

It is again stated (p. 21, 1. 4), that “In point of fact if you 
“ admit the existence of matter, as it regards yourself, with its 
“twenty-four accidents, as confirmed by universal experience, yoa 
“ can easily conceive that the same properties belong to the Supreme 
“ Being, ” It is easy enough for the learned Brahman to conceive 
that tiie twenty-four properties which are peculiar to animals, and 
among which all sources of carnal pleasures are included, belong to 
his supposed deities ; but it is difficult, or rather impossible, for a 
man untainted with idolatrous principles, to ascribe to God all such 
properties as he aUows to exist in himself. 

The learned Brahman has drawn an analogy between the opera- 
tion of the charms of the Vedas, and that of magic ; whereon he says 
( p. 18, 1. 1 ) ; “Caimot tlie charms of the Vedas operate as power- 
“ fully as those of magic, in producing effects where the cause is not 
“ present?” If the foundation of the Vedas is held not to be stronger, 
as the learned Brahman seems to consider it, than that of magic, 1 
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am afraid it will be found to rest on so slender a footing, that its 
doctrines will hardly be worth discussion. 

In p. 24, 1. 10, the learned Brahman states that “ The Vedanta 
“ itself, in treating of the several deities, declares them to be possessed 
‘‘ of forms, and their actions and enjoyments are all dependent on 
“ their corporeal nature ” But (p. 21, 1. 19) he says : “ Because the 
“ male and female deities, whose beings I contend for, are nothing 
“ more than accidents existing in the Supreme Being.” 

He thus at one time considers these deities as possessed of a 
corporeal nature, and at another declares them to be mere accidents 
in God, which is quite inconsistent with the attribute of corporea- 
lity. I am really at a loss to understand, t^w the learned Brahman 
could admit so dark a contradiction into his “ Lunar light of the 
Vedanta.'' 

The learned Brahman (in p. 27, 1. 6) thus assimilates the worship 
of the Supreme Being to that of an earthly king, saying : “ Let us 

“ drop the discourse concerning a Supreme and Invisible Being. Take 
“ an earthly king. It is evident that to serve him there must be 
** the medium of materiality. Can service to him be accomplished 
“ otherwise than by attendance on his person, praising his qualities, 
or some similar method ? ” Those who believe God to be an 
almighty, omniscient, and independent existence, which, pervading 
the imiverse, is deficient in nothing ; and also know the feeble and 
dependent nature of earthly kings, as liable to sudden ruin, as 
harassed by incessant cares and wants, ought never, I presume, to 
assimilate the contemplation of the Almighty power with any corporeal 
service acceptable to an earthly king. But as by means of this 
analogy, the learned Brahman and his brethren have successfully 
persuaded their followers to make in imitation of presents and bribes 
offered to princes, pecimiary vows to these supposed deities, to which 
it would seem none but the learned Brahman and his brethren have 
exclusive claim, —and as such analogy has thus become the source 
of their comforts and livelihood, I shall say no more upon so tender a 
subject. 

He further observes (in p. 22, 1. 27) : “ In reverting to the subject, 
** you afl&rm, that you admit the existence of matter in human being% 
** because it is evident to your senses ; but deny it with respect to 
“ God, because it is not evident to your senses,” &o. ; and, “ if this 
“ be your method of reasoning, it would appear that your faith is 
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“confined to those objects only which are evident to your senses.” 
As far as niy recollection goes with respect to the contents of my 
publications, both in the native language and in English, I believe 
I never denied the materiality of God, on the mere ground of its not 
being evident to our senses. The assertion which T quoted, or made 
use of in my former treatise, is, that the nature of the God-head is 
beyond the comprehension of external and internal senses ; which, 
I presume, implies neither the denial of the materiality of God, on 
the sole ground of his being invisible, nor the limitation of my faith 
merely to objects evident to the senses. For many things that far 
surpass the limits of our senses to perceive, or experience to teach, may 
yet be rendered credible, or even demonstrated by inferences drawn 
from our experience. Such as the mutual gravitation of the earth 
and moon towards each otlier, and of both to the sun ; which facts 
cannot be perceived by any of our senses, but may be clearly demon- 
strated by reasoning drawn from our experience. Hence it appears, that 
a thing is justly denied only when found contrary to sense and reason, 
and not merely because it is not perceptible to the senses. 

I have now to notice the friendly advice given me by the learned 
Brahman ("in p. 2S, 1. 16) : “ But at all events, divest yourself of the 

“ uneasy sensations you profess to experience at witnessing the 
“ worship paid to idols, prepared at the expense and labour of 
“another.” In thanking him for his trouble in offering me this 
counsel, I must, however, beg the learned Brahman to excuse me, 
while I acknowledge myself unable to follow it ; and that for several 
reasons. 1st. A feeling for the misery and distress of his fellow- 
creatures is, to every one not ovei'powered by selfish motives, I presume, 
rather natural tlian optional. 2ndly. I, as one of their countrymen, 
and ranked in the most religious sect, of course participate in the 
disgrace and ridicule to which they have subjected themselves, in 
defiance of their scriptural authority, by the worship of idols, very 
often under the most shameful forms, accompanied with the foulest 
language, and most indecent hymns and gestures. 3rdly. A sense of 
the duty which one man owes to another, compels me to exert my 
utmost endeavours to rescue them from imposition and servitude, 
and promote their comfort and happiness. 

He further observes (p. 30, 1 . 16 ). “ In the like manner, the 
“ King of kings is served equally by those worshippers who are 
“ acquainted with His real essence, and by those who only recognize 
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“ Him under the forms of the deities ; but in the future distribution 
“of rewards a distinction will be made.” As the learned Brahman 
confesses, that the same reward is not promised to the worshippers 
of figured deities as to the adorers of the Supreme Being, it seems 
strange that he should persist in alleging that God is truly worshipped 
in the adoration of figured gods ; for if the worship* be in both cases 
the same, the reward bestowed by a just God must be the same to both ; 
but the rewards are not the same to both, and therefore the worship 
of figured deities cannot be considered equal to the adoration of God. 

In the same page (1. 7), he compares God to a mighty emperor 
saying, “As a mighty' emperor travels through his kingdom in the 
“ garb of a peasant, to effect the welfare of his subjects, so the King 
“ of kings pervades the universe, assuming a divine, or even a human 
“form, for the same benevolent purpose.” This comparison seems 
extremely objectionable, and the inference from it totally inadmis- 
sible. For a king being ignorant of things out of the reach of his 
sight, and liafde to be deceived respecting the secrets and private 
opinions of his subjects, may sometimes be obliged to travel through 
his kingdom, to acquire a knowledge of their condition, and to 
promote their welfare personally. But there can be obviously no 
inducement for an omnipotent being, in whose omniscience also the 
learned Brahman, T dare say, believes, to assume a form in order 
either to acquaint himself with the affairs of men, or to accomplish 
any benevolent design towards his creatures. 

He again observes, that these figures and idols are representations 
of the true God, a sight of which serves, as he alleges, to bring that 
Being to his recollection (p. 30, 1. 5) : “ They are as pictures, which 
“ recall to the memory a dear and absent friend, or like the worship of 
the moon, reflected in various waters.” 

This observation of the learned Brahman induces me to sup- 
pose that he must have formed a notion of the Godhead quite 
strange and contemptible : for it is almost impossible for a man, who 
has a becoming idea of God’s superiority to all creatures, to re- 
present Him, as the Hindoos very often do, in a form so shameful, 
that a description of it is prohibited by common decency, or in a 
shape so ridiculous as that piebald kite called Kshemankari, and that 
of another bird called Nilkanth, or of jackals, &c. And it is equally 
difi&cult to believe that a rational being can make use of su(Ai objects 
to bring the All-perfect Almighty Power to his recollection. 
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He further says (p. 31, 1. 32) : “ If any one assert that the case is 

** otherwise, tliat the deities, mankind, the heavens, and other objects 
** have an existence independent of God, that faith in him is sufficient 
** with(Ct worship, that they (the deities) cannot meet with reverence, 
** how can that person affect to disbelieve the doctrine of independent 
existence, or assert that he is a believer in universality or a follower 
of the Vedanta ?” To acquit myself from such gross but unfounded 
accusation as tliat of my believing material existence to be indepen- 
dent of God, I repeat a few passages from the abridgment of the 
Vedanta. (P. 10, 1. 29) : “ Nothing bears true existence excepting 

God.” Again in 1. 31, “ The existence of whatever thing that appears 
“ to us, relies on the existence of God.” Besides,* there is not, I am 
confident, a single assertion in the whole of my publications, from which 
the learned Brahman might justly infer that T believed in the indepen- 
dent existence of deities, mankind, the heavens, or other objects. The 
public, by an examination of these works, wiU be enabled to judge 
how far the learned Brahman lias ventured to brave public opinion, 
in the invention of arguments for the defence of idolatry. 

He again says (p. 34, 1, 28) : “ If, by the practice of the prescrib- 

“ ed forms in a church, a temple, or a mosque, God be worshipped 
“how can he be dishonoured by being worshipped under the form of 
“ an image, liowever manufactured ?” Those who contemplate God 
in a church or a mosque, or elevate their minds to a notion of the Al- 
mighty Power in any other appropriated place, for the sake of good 
example, never pay divine homage to those places ; but those that 
pretend to worship God under the form of an image, consider it to be 
possessed of divine nature, and at the same time, most inconsistently, 
as imbued with immoral principles. Moreover, the promoters of the 
worship of images, by promulgating anecdotes illustrative of the sup- 
posed divine power of particular idols, endeavour to excite the rever- 
ence of the people, and specially of pilgrims, who, imder these super- 
stitious ideas, are persuaded to propitiate tliem with large sacrifices of 
money, and sometimes even by that of their own lives. Having so 
far entered into this subject, tlie learned Brahman will, I hope, be 
convinced of the impropriety of the analogy which he has drawn 
between a worship within a certain material object and a worship of 
a material object. 

As to his question (p. 34, 1. 32), “ Is the sight of the image un- 
pleasing ?” My answer must be affirmative. It is extremely natural 
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that, to a mind whose pnrity is not corrupted by a degrading supersti- 
tion, the sight of images which are often of the most hedious or in- 
decent description, and which must therefore excite disgust in the 
mind of the spectator, should be unpleasing. A visit to Kalighat,'*^ or 
Burahnugur, | which are only four miles distant from Calcutta, will 
sufficiently convince the reader of the unpleasant nature of their 
beloved images. He again asks in the same page, (1. 33) : “ Will a 

beloved friend be treated with disrespect by being seated on a chair, 
** when he arrives in your house, or by being presented with fragrant 
flowers and other offerings?” To which 1 shall say, no ; but at the 
same time I must assert that a friend worthy of reverence would not, 
we may be sure, be at all pleased at being exhibited semetimes in a 
form,J the bare mention of which would be considered as a gross 
insult to the decorous feelings of the public ; and sometimes in the 
shape of a monkey, § fish,|| hog,^ or elephant, • or at being represented 
as destitute of every virtue, and altogether abandoned. Nor would he 
believe his host to be possessed of common sense, who, as a token of 
regard, would altogether neglect his guest, to go and lay fruits and 
flowers before his picture. 

It is said (p. 39, 1. 23) : “ In the accounts of ancient Greece we 

“ meet with the worship of idols, and the practice of austerities ; but 
“these acts have been contemned by the more enlightened modems.’* 

I am really glad to observe that the learned Brahman, more liberally 
and plainly than could be expected, confesses that idolatry will be 
totally contemned as soon as the understanding is improved. I, 
however, beg leave to remark on this instance, that though the idolatry 
practised by the Greeks and Romans was certainly just as impure, 
absurd, and puerile as that of the present Hindoos, j/et the former was 
by no means so destructive of the comforts of life, or injurious to the 
texture of society, as the latter. The present Hindoo idolatry being 
made to consist in following certain modes and restraints of diet (which 
according to the authorities of the Mahabharata and other histories 
were never observed by their forefathers), has subjected its unfortunate 
votaries to entire separation from the rest of the world, and also from 
each other, and to constant inconveniences and distress. 

* The temple of Kali. *{■ Where there are twelve temples dedicated to Siva, 

i Under which Siva is adored § Hannman. 

11 The first incarnation of Vishnu. % The third incarnation of Vishnu. 

Ganesh. 
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A Hindoo, for instance, who affects particular purity,^*’’ cannot even 
partake of food dressed by his own brother, when invited to his house, 
and if touched by him while eating, he must throw away the remaining 
part of his meal. I 4 fact, owing to the obseiwance of such peculiar 
idolatry, directly contrary to the authorities of their scripture, they 
hardly deserve the name of social beings. 

The learned Brahman further says (p. 23, 13): “ If you affirm 

“ that you are not an infidel, but that your arguments are in conformity 
“ with those of the philosophers who were ignorant of the Vedas,” 
&c. A remark of this kind cannot, I am sure, be considered as at all 
applicable lo a person who has subjected himself to this writer’s 
remarks only by translating and publishing the principal parts of the 
Veda, and by vindicating the Vedanta theology, and who never 
advanced on religious controversy any argument which was not 
founded upon the authorities of the Vedas and their celebrated com- 
mentators. ft is, however, remarkable that, although the learned 
Braiiman and his bretliren frequently ({note the name of the Vedas 
and other Sastras, both in writing and in verbal discussion, they 
pay little or no attention in practice to their precejits, even in the 
points of the moat important nature, a few of which I beg leave to 
notice here. 

Ist. The adoration of the iindsible Supreme Being, although 
exclusively prescribed by the Uj)anishads, or the ])rincipal parts of 
the Vedas, and also by the Vedanta, has been totally neglected, and 
even discountenanced, by tlie learned Brahman and his followers, the 
idol-worship, which those authorities permit onl.y to the ignorant, 
having been substituted for that pure Avorship. 

2ndly. Angira and Vishnu, and also the modern Raghunandana, 
audiorize a widow to burn herself voluntarily along with the corpse 
of her husband ; but modern Brahmans, in direct opposition to their 
authority, allow her relations to bind tlie mournful and infatuated 
widow to the funeral pile with ropes and bamboos, as soon as she has 
expressed a wish to perform the dreadful funeral sacrifice, to which 
the Brahmans lend a ready assistance. 

3rdly. Although an acceptance of money or of a present in the 
marriage contract of a daughter is most strictly prohibited by the 
Vedas and by Manu (texts 98 and 100 of chap. 9), yet the sale of 

^ A person of this description is distinguished by the name of Swayampaka, one who 
is his own cook. 
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female children imder pretence of marriage is practised by nearly 
two-thirds of the Brahmans of Bengal and Tirhoot, as well as by 
their followers generally. 

4tlily. Yajnavalkya has authorized the second marriage of a man, 
while his former wife is living ; but only under certain circumstances 
of misconduct or misfortune in the latter, such as the vice of drinking 
wine, of deception, of extravagance, of using disagreeable language, 
or shewing manifest dislike towards her husband, long protracted and 
incurable illness, barrenness, or producing only female offspring. In 
defiance, however, of this restraint, some of them marry thirty or 
forty women, either for the sake of money got Avith them at marriage, 
or to gratify brutal inclinatioiis. Madliosingh, the late Rajah of 
Tirhoot, through compassion towards that helpless sex, limited, I am 
told, within these thirty or forty years, the Bralimans of that district 
to four Avives only. This regidation, although falling short both of 
the written law and of that of reason, tends to alleviate in sonje 
measure the misery to Avliich Avomen AV'ere before exposed, as well as 
to diminish in some degree domestic strife and disturbance. 

dthly. According to the authority of Manu (text 155, chap. 2nd), 
respect and distinction are due to a Brahman, merely in proportion to 
his knoAAdedge ; but on the contrary amongst modem Hindoos, honour 
is paid exclusively to certain families of Brahmans, such as the Kulins, 
&c., hoAvever void of knowledge and f)rinciple they may be. This 
departure from law and justice Ava.s made by the authority of a native 
prince of Bengal, named Ballalsen, within the last three or four 
hundred years. And this innovation may perhaps be considered as the 
chief source of that decay of learning and virtue, which, I am sorry to 
say, may be at present observed. For wherever respectability i& 
confined to birth only, acquisition of knowledge, and the practice of 
morality, in that country, must rapidly decline. 

The learned Brahman objects to the term indescribahle, although 
universally assigned to the Supreme Being by the Veda and by the 
Vedanta theology, saying (p. 37, 1. 20), “ It is a wonderful interpreta- 
“ tion of the Vedanta to say that God is indescribable, although ex- 
“ isting, unless indeed he be looked upon as the production of magic ; 
“ as existing in one sense, and non-existent in another.” And again 
(1. 14), “He, therefore, who asserts that the Supreme Being is 
“ indescribable and at the same time existing, must conceive that He, 
“like the world, is mutable,” &c., — in answer to which I beg to refer 
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the learned Brahman to the 11th text of the third Brahmana of the 4th 
chapter of the Brihadaranyaka, the principal part of the Yajur Veda, 
as commented upon by the celebrated Sankaracharya : The Veda 

** having so far described God, by various absolute^^ and relative 
** epithets,! was convinced of its incapability of giving a real 
“ description of the nature of the Godhead ; language can convey a 
** notion of things only either by the appellations by which they are 
“ already known, or by describing their figure, accidents, genus, and 
“ properties ; but God has none of these physical circumstances : the 
“ Veda therefore attempted to explain him in negative terms 
(that is by declaring that whatever thing may be perceived by the 
mental faculties, or the external senses, is not God.) “ The Veda’s 
“ ascribing to God attributes of eternity, wisdom, truth, &c,, shews 
“that it can explain him only by ascribing those attributes, and 
“ applying those epithets that are held by men in the highest estima- 
“ tion, without intending to assert the adequacy of such description. 

is the only true existence amidst all dependent existence®, and 
“ the true source of our senses.” Also in the 3rd text of the Keno- 
panishad ; “ Hence no vision can approach him ; no language can 
“ describe him ; no intellectual power can compass or determine him. 
“ We know nothing of how the Supreme Being should be explained : 
“ He is beyond nature, which is above comprehension : our ancient 
spiritual parents have thus explained Him to us.” It cannot, how- 
ever, be inferred, from our acknowledged ignorance of the nature 
and attributes of the Supreme Being, that we are equally ignorant 
as to His existence. The wonderful structure and growth of even so 
trifling an object as a leaf of a tree, affords proof of an almighty 
Superintendent of the universe ; and even the physical world affords 
numerous instances of things whose existence is quite evident to our 
senses, but of whose nature we can form no conception ; such as the 
causes of the sensations of heat and vision. 

The learned Brahman attempts to prove the impossibility of an 
adoration of the Deity, saying (p. 33, 1. 15): “ That which cannot be 
conceived, cannot be worshipped.” Should the learned Brahman 
consider a fuU conception of the nature, essence, or qualities of the 
Supreme Being, or a physical picture truly representing the Almighty 
power, with offerings of flowers, leaves, and viands, as essential to 

* As eternal, true and intelligent. 

t As creator, preserver, and destroyer. 
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adoration, I agree with the learned Brahman with respect to the 
impossibility of the worship of God. But, should adoration imply 
only the elevation of the mind to the conviction of the existence of the 
Omnipresent Deity, as testified by His wise and wonderful works, and 
continual contemplation of His power as so displayed, together with a 
constant sense of the gratitude which we naturally owe Him, for 
our existence, sensation, and comfort, — I never will hesitate to assert, 
that His adoration is not only possible, and practicable, but even 
incumbent upon every rational creature. Foi- further explanation, 

I refer the learned Brahman to the text 47, sect. 4, chap. 3, of the 
Vedanta. 

To his question, “ What are you yourselves?” I suppose I may 
safely reply for myself, that I am a poor dependent creature — 
subject, in common with others, to momentary changes, and liable 
to sudden destniction. 

At p. 45, 1. 30, the learned Brahman, if I rightly understand his 
object, means to insinuate, that I have adopted the doctrines of those 
who deny the responsibility of man as a moral agent. I am quite 
at a loss to conceive from what part of my writings this inference 
has been drawn, as I have not only never entertained such opinions 
myself, but have taken pains to explain the passage in the Veda 
on which this false doctrine is foimded. In page 69 of the Preface 
to the Isopanishad, I have said that, “ the Vadanta by declaring that 
“ God is everywhere, and every thing is in God, means that nothing 
“ is absent from God, and that nothing bears real existence except by 
the volition of God.” And again, in the same page I quoted the 
example of the most revered teachers of the Vedanta doctrine, who, 
“ although they declared their faith in the Omnipresent God, accord- 
ing to the doctrines of the Vedanta, assigned to every creature the 
particular character and respect he was entitled to.” 

I omitted to notice the strange mode of argument which the 
learned Brahman (at p. 29) has adopted in defence of idolatry. After 
acknowledging that the least deficiency in judgment renders man 
incapable of looking up to an Omnipresent Supreme Being, whereby 
he mistakes a created object for the great Creator, he insinuates that 
an erroneous notion in this respect is as likely to lead to eternal 
happiness, as a knowledge of truth. At 1. 5, he says : “ And 

“ although a person through deficiency in judgment, should be unable 


^ P. 47, 1. 4 
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“ to discover the real nature of a thing, does it follow, that his error 
“ will prevent the natural effect from appearing ? When a man in 
“ a dream sees a tiger, is he not in as much alarm as if he saw it 
in reality ? ” 

This mode of claiming for idol-worship a value equal to that of 
pure religion, which it can never be admitted to possess, may have 
succeeded in retaining some of his followers in the delusive dream, 
from which he is so anxious that they should not be awoke. But some 
of them have, I know, begun to inquire into the truth of those notions 
in which they have been instmcted ; and these are not likely to 
mistake for true, the lake analogy that is in the above passage 
attempted to be drawn, nor will they believe that, however powerful 
may be the influence of imagination, even under false impressions, 
future happiness, wliich depends on God alone, can ever be ranked 
amongst its effects. Such enquirers will, I liope, at last become 
sensible that the system of dreaming recommended by the learned 
Brahman, however essential to the interests of liimself and of his 
caste, can bring to them !io advantage, either'substantial or eternal. 

As instances of tlie erroneous confidence which is jdaced in the 
repetition of the name of a god to effect purification from sins, noticed 
by me in p. 16(S, T may (piote the following passages. 

“ He Avho pronounces “ Ooorga ” (the name of the goddess), tliough 
he constantly practise adultery, ])lunder others of their property, or 
commit the most heinous crimes, is freed from all sins.”’-' 

“ A person pronouncing loudly, “ reverence to Hari,” even involun- 
tarily, in the state of falling down, slipping, of labouring under 
illness, or of sneezing, purifies himself from the foulest crimes.!” 

“ He who contemplates the Ganges, wliik walking, sitting, sleeping, 
thinking of otlier things, awake, eating, breathing, and conversing, is 
delivered from sins.!” 

The circumstances alluded to in 168 of this treatise, relative to 
the wicked conduct of their supposed deities, are perfectly familiar to 
every individual flindoo. But those Europeans who are not acquain- 
ted with the particulaiN related of them, may perhaps feel a wish 
to be in possession of them. I, therefore, with a view to gratify their 
curiosity and t(^ vindicate my assertion, beg to be allowed to mention 
a few instances in point, with the authorities on which they rest. 
As I have already noticed the debauchery of Krishna, and his gross 

*Vide Durga-nomvx-Mahatmya IVide Bhagavata JVide Maha-Bharata. 
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sensuality, and that of his fellow-deities, sucli as Siva and Brahma, in 
the 147th, 148th and 150th pages of my reply to the observations of 
Sankar Sastri, instead of repeating them here, I reffer my readers to 
that reply, also to the tenth division ot‘ the Bhagavata, to the 
Harivansa or last division of the Maha-Bharata, and to the Nigams, as 
well as to the several Agains, which give a detailed account of their 
lewdness and debauchery. As to falsehood, their favourite deity 
Elrishna is more conspicuous than the rest. Jara-Sandha, a powerful 
prince of Behar, having heard of the melancholy murder of his son- 
in-law perpetrated b}^ Krishna, harrassed, and at last drove him out 
of the place of his nativity (Mathura) by frequent military expeditions. 
Krishna, in revenge, resolved to deprive that prince of his life by 
fraud, and in a most unjustifiable manner. To accomplish his object, 
he and his two cousins, Bhima and Arjuna, declared themselves to be 
Brahmans and in that disguise entered iiis palace; where, finding 
him weakened by a religious fast, and surrounded only by his family 
and priests, they challenged him to fight a duel. He accordingly 
fought Bhima, the strongest of the three, who conquered and put 
him to death. — Vide Sabha Parha or second Book of the Maho 
Bharata. Krishna again persuaded Yudhistliira, his cousin, to give 
false evidence in order to accomplish the murder of Drona, their 
spiritual father. — Vide Drona Barba, or ^^eoenth Book of the Mahor 
Bharata. 

Vishnu and others combined in a conspiracy against Bali, a mighty 
emperor ; but finding his power irresistible, that deity was determined 
to ruin him by stratagem, and for that purpose appeared to him 
in the shape of a dwarf, begging alms. Notwithstanding Bali was 
warned of the intention of Vishnu, yet, im()ressed with a high sense 
of generosity, he could not refuse a boon to a beggar ; that a grateful 
deity in return not only deprived him of liis whole empire, which he 
put himself in possession of by virtue of the boon of Bali, but also in- 
flicted on him the disgrace of bondage and confinement in Fatal. — 
Vide latter part of the B’ari-vansa or last book of the MahorBharata. 

When the battle of Kurukshetra was decided by the fatal destruc- 
tion of Duryodhana, the remaining part of the army of his rival, 
Yudhisthira, returned to the camp to rest during the night, under 
the personal care and protection of Mahadeva. That deity having, 
however, been cajoled by the flattery offered him by Aswatthama, one 
of the friends of the unfortunate Duryodhana, not only allowed him 
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to destroy the whole army that was asleep under the confidence of 
his protection, but even assisted him with his sword to accomplish hia 
bloody purpose. — Vide Saushuptika Farha^ or eleventh hook of the 
MahorBharata. 

When the Asuras, at the churning of the ocean, gave the pitcher 
of the water of immortality in charge to Vishnu, he betrayed his trust 
by delivering it to their step-brothers and enemies, the celestial gods. — 
Vide first hook or Adi Parha of the Maha-Bharata. 

Instances like these might be multiplied beyond number : and 
crimes of a much deeper dye might easily be added to the list, were 
I not imwilling to stain these pages by making them the vehicle of 
such stories of immorality and vice. May God speedily purify the 
minds of my countrymen from the corruptness which such tales are 
too apt to produce, and lead their hearts to that pure morality which 
is inseparable from the true worship of Him I 
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SuBRAHMANYA Sastri, a diligent observer of Brahrnanical tenets, 
wishing to prove that those Brahmans who do not study the Vedas 
with their subordinate sciences, are degraded from the rank of 
Brahmanism, prepared and offered an Essay on that subject to the 
Brahmans of the province of Bengal, who are generally deficient in 
those studies. In this, he has advanced three assertions : which, how- 
ever, have no tendency to establish his position. He alleges Ist, that, 
‘‘ to a person not acquainted with the Vedas, neither temporary 
“ heavenly enjoyments, nor eternal beatitude, can be allotted.” 
Sndly, that, “ he only who has studied the Vedas is authorized to 
“ seek the knowledge of God ; ” and 3rdly, that “ men must perform 
“ without omission all the rites and duties prescribed in the Vedas 
“ and Smritis before acquiring a thorough knowledge of God.” On these 
positions he attempts to establish, that the performance of the duties 
and rites prescribed by the Sastras for each class according to their 
religious order, such as the study of the Vedas and the offering of 
eacrifices, &c., is absolutely necessary towards the acquisition of a 
knowledge of God. We consequently take upon ourselves to offer in 
our own defence the following remarks, in answer to those assertions. 

We admit that it is proper in men to observe the duties and rites 
prescribed by the Sastra for each class according to their religious 
order, in acquiring knowledge respecting God, such observance being 
conducive to that acquisition, an admission which is not inconsistent 
with the authorities of the Vedas and other Sastras. But we can 
by no means admit the necessity of observing those duties and rites 
as indispensable steps towards attaining divine knowledge, which 
the learned Sastri pronounces them to be ; for the great Vyasa, in bis 
work of the Vedanta Darsana, or the explanation of the spiritual paTts 
of the Vedas, justifies the attainment of the knowledge of God, eveA 
by those who never practise the prescribed duties and rites, ae 
appears from the following two passages of Vyasa in the same 

9 
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Darsana. “ Antarachapi tu taddrkhteh/^ — “Apicha smaryate.” The 
celebrated Sankar-Acharya thus comments upon those two texts ; 

As to the question, Whether such men as have not the sacred 
** fire, or are afflicted with poverty, who profess no religious order 
whatsoever, and who do not belong to any caste, are authorized to 
seek divine knowledge or not ? On a superficial view, it appears^ 
“ that they are not permitted to make such attainments, as the 
“ duties prescribed for each class are declared to lead to divine 
“knowledge, and to those duties they are altogether strangers. 
“ Such doubt having arisen, the great Vyasa thus decides : Even 
“ a person wlio professes no religious order, is permitted to acquire 
“ a knowledge of God, for it is found in the Vedas tliat Raikya,. 
“ Bachaknavi, and others, who, like them, did not belong to any class^ 
“obtained divine knowledge. It is also mentioned in the sacred 
“ tradition, that Samvarta and others, living naked and totally indepen- 
“ dent of the world, who practised no prescribed duties, assumed the 
“rank of the highest devotees.” Besides the texts of the Veda, such 
as “ Tayorha Maitreyi Bralimabadini, ” &c., and “ Atma va are ”, &c., 
show that Maitreyi and others, who, being women, had not the option 
of studying tlie Veda, were, notwithstanding, qualified to acquire 
divine knowledge ; and in the Smriti as well as in the Commentary of 
the celebrated Sankar-Acharya Sulabha and other women are styled 
knowers of the Supreme Being. Also Bidur, Dharmabyadha, and 
others of the fourth class, attained the knowledge of God without 
having an opportimity of studying the Vedas. All this we find in tlie 
sacred traditions : hence those who have a thorough knowledge of the 
Vedas and Smritis, can pay no deference to the opinion maintained by 
the learned Sastri, that those only who have studied tlie Vedas are 
qualified to acquire the knowledge of God. Moreover, to remove all 
doubt as to Sudras and others being capable of attaining Divine 
knowledge without the assistance of the Vedas, the celebrated Com- 
mentator, in illustrating the text “ Sravanadhyanaya,” &c., asserts* 
that “ the authority of the Smriti, stating that ‘to all the four ‘ classes 
“ preaching should be offered,’ <fec., shews that to the sacred traditions* 
“ and to the Puranas, and also to the Agams, all the four classes 
“have equally access,” thus establishing that the sacred traditions* 
puranas, and Agams without distinction, can impart divine knowledge 
Viom the decided opmioxi oi Vyasa, and irom 
the precedents given by the Vedas and sacred traditions, and also from 
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the conclusive verdict of the most revered Commentator, those who 
entertain respect for those authorities, will not admit the study of the 
Vedas and other duties required of each class to be the only means 
of acquiring knowledge of God. Hence the sacred tradition, stating 
that a person, by studying the Gita alone, had acquired final beatitude, 
stands unshaken; and also the positive declaration of the great 
Mahadeva with regard to the authentic and well- accepted Agam 
Sastras, as being the means of imparting divine knowledge to those 
who study them, will not be treated as inconsequential. If the 
spiritual part of the Vedas can enable men to acquire salvation by 
teaching them the true and eternal existence of God, and the false 
and perishable being of the universe, and inducing them to hear and 
constantly reflect on those doctrines, it is consistent with reason to 
admit, that the Smriti, and Agam, and other works, inculcating the 
same doctrines, afford means of attaining final beatitude. What 
should we say more ? 
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The following Treatise, in the form of questions and answers, 
contains a brief account of the worship enjoined in the sacred writings, 
as due to that Being who is pure as well as eternal, and to whoss 
existence Nature gives testimony ; that the faithful may easily 
imderstand and become successful in the practice of this worship. 
The proof of each doctrine may be found, according to the figures, in 
the end of the work. 

As this subject is almost always expounded, in the sacred writings, 
by means of questions and answers, that it may be more easily 
comprehended, a similar plan is adopted in this place also. 

1 Question. — What is meant by worship ? 

Answer. — Worship implies the act of one with a view to please 
another ; but when applied to the Supreme Being, it signifies a 
contemplation of his attributes. 

2 Q. — To whom is worship due? 

A . — To the Author and Governor of the universe, which is 
incomprehensibly formed, and filled with an endless variety of men 
and things ; in which, as shown by the zodiac, in a manner far more 
wonderful than the machinery of a watch, the sun, the moon, the 
planets and the stars perform their rapid courses ; and which is 
iraught with animate and inanimate matter of various kinds, locomotive 
and immoveable, of which there is not one particle but has its functions 
to perform. 

3 Q. — What is he ? 

A. — We have already mentioned that he is to be worshipped, who 
is the Author and Governor of the universe ; yet, neither the sacred 
writings nor logical argument, can define his nature. 

4 Q. — Are there no means of defining him? 

A, — It is repeatedly declared in the sacred writings, that he cannot 
Toe defined either by the intellect or by language. This appears 
from inference also ; for, though the universe is visible, still no one 
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can ascertain its form or extent. How then can we define the Being 
whom we designate as its Author and Governor ? 

5 Q. — Is any one, on sufficient grounds, opposed to this worship ? 

A. — To this worship no one can be opposed on sufficient grounds ; 
for, as we aU worship the Supreme Being, adoring him as the Author 
and Governor of the universe, it is impossible for any one to object 
to such worship ; because each person considers the object whom he 
worships as the Author and Governor of the universe ; therefore, in 
accordance with his own faith, he must acknowledge that this worship 
is his own. In the same manner, they, who consider Time or Nature, 
or any other Object, as the Governor of the universe, even they cannot 
be opposed to tliis worship, as bearing in mind tlie Author and Governor 
of the universe. And in China, in Tartary, in Europe, and in all other 
countries, where so many sects exist, all believe the object whom they 
adore to be the Author and Governor of the universe ; consequently, 
they also must acknowledge, according to their own faith, that this 
our worship is their own. 

6 Q , — In some places in the sacred writings it is written that the 
Supreme Being is imperceptible and unexpressible ; and in others, 
that he is capable of being known. How can this be reconciled ? 

A. — Where it is written that he is imperceptible and undefinable, 
it is meant, that his likeness cannot be conceived ; and where it is 
said that he is capable of being known, his mere existence is referred 
to, that is, that there is a God, as the indescribable creation and 
government of tliis universe clearly demonstrate : in the same manner, 
as by the action of a body, we ascertain the existence of a spirit 
therein called tlie sentient soul, but the form or likeness of that 
spirit which peiwades every limb and guides the body, we know not. 

7 Q. — Are you hostile to any other worship ? 

A. — Certainly not ; for, he who worships, be it whomsoever or 
whatsoever it may, considers that object as the Supreme Being, or as 
an object containing liim ; consequently, what cause have we to be 
hostile to him ? 

8 Q . — If you worship tlie Supreme Being, and other persons offer 
their adomtion to the same Divine Being, but in a different form ; 
what then is the difference between them and you ? 

A. — We differ in two ways ; first, they worship imder various 
forms and in particular places, believing the object of their worship 
to be the Supreme Being ; but we declare that he, who is the Author 
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of the imiverse, is to be worshipped ; besides this, we can determine 
no particular form or place. Secondly, we see that they who worship 
under any one particular form, are opposed to those who worship 
under another ; but it is impossible for worshippers of any denomi- 
nation to be opposed to us ; as we have shown in the answer to the 
5th question. 

9 Q . — In what manner is this worship to be performed ? 

A . — By bearing in mind tliat the Author and Governor of this 
visible universe is the Supreme Being, and comparing this idea with 
the sacred writings and with reason. In this worship it is indispens- 
ably necessary to use exertions to subdue the senses, and to read 
such passages as direct attention to the Supreme Spirit. Exertion 
to subdue the senses, signifies an endeavour to direct the will and 
the senses, and the conduct in such a manner as not only to prevent 
our own or others’ ill, but to secure our own and others’ good ; in 
fact, what is considered injurious to ourselves, should be avoided 
towards others. It is obvious that as we are so constituted, that 
without the help of sound we can conceive no idea ; therefore, by 
means of the texts treating of the Supreme Being, we should contem- 
plate him. The benefits which we continually receive from fire, 
from air, and from the sun, likewise from the various productions 
of the earth, such as the different kinds of grain, drugs, fruits and 
vegetables, all are dependent on him: and by considering and 
reasoning on the terms expressive of such ideas, the meaning itself 
is firmly fixed in the mind. It is repeatedly said in the sacred 
writings, that theological knowledge is dependent upon truth ; conse- 
quently, the attainment of truth will enable us to worship the Supreme 
Being, who is Truth itself. 

10 Q . — According to this worship, what rule must we establish 
with regard to the regulation of our food, conduct, and other worldly 
matters ? 

A . — It is proper to regulate our food and conduct agreeably to the 
sacred writings ; therefore, he who follows no prescribed form among 
all those that are promulgated, but regulates his food and conduct 
according to his own wUl, is called self-willed ; and to act according 
to our own wish, is opposed both by the Scriptures and by reason, 
ha the Scriptures it is frequently forbidden. Let us examine it by 
reason. Suppose each person should, in non-conformity with pres- 
cribed form, regulate his conduct according to his own desires, a 
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speedy end must ensue to established societies ; for to the self-willed, 
food, whether fit to be eaten or not, conduct proper or improper, 
desires lawful or unlawful, all are the same ; he is guided by no rule : 
to him an action, performed according to the will, is faultless : but 
the will of all is not alike ; consequently, in the fulfilment of our 
desires, where numerous opinions are mutually opposed, a quarrel 
is the most likely consequence ; and the probable result of repeated 
quarrels is the destruction of human beings. In fact, however, it is 
liighly improper to spend our whole time in judging of the propriety 
and impropriety of certain foods, without reflecting on science or 
Divine truth ; for be food of whatever kind it may, in a very short 
space of time it undergoes a change into what is considered exceed- 
ingly impure, and this impure matter is, in various places, productive 
of different kinds of grain ; therefore, it is cetainly far more preferable 
to adorn the mind than to think of purifying the belly. 

11 Q. — In the performance of this worship, is any particular 
place, quarter, or time, necessary ? 

A. — A suitable place is certainly preferable, but it is not absolutely 
necessary; that is to say, in whatever place^ towards whatever 
quarter, or at whatever time the mind is best at rest, — that place, 
that quarter, and that time is the most proper for the performance 
of this worship. 

12 Q , — To whom is this worship fit to be taught ? 

A. — It may be taught to all, but effect being produced in each 
person according to his state of mental preparation, it will be propor- 
tionably successful. 
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PREFACE 

TO THE FERST EDITION. 

For a period of upwards of fifty years, this country (Bengal) has 
been in exclusive possession of the English nation ; during the first 
thirty years of which, from their word and deed, it was imiversally 
believed that they would not interfere with the religion of their 
subjects, and that they truly wished every man to act in such matters 
according to the dictates of his ovm conscience. Their possessions in 
Hindoostan and their political strength have, through the grace of 
God, gradually increased. But during the last twenty years, a body 
of English gentlemen, who are called missionaries, have been publicly 
endeavouring, in several ways to convert Hindoos and Mussulmans of 
this country into Christianity. The first way is that of publishing 
and distributing among the natives various books, large and small, 
reviling both religions, and abusing and ridiculing the gods and saints 
of the former : the second way is that of standing in front of the 
doors of the natives or in the i^ublic roads to preach the excellency 
of their own religion and the debasedness of that of others : the 
third way is that if any natives of low origin become Christians from 
the desire of gain or from any other motives, these gentlemen employ 
and maintain them as a necessary encouragement to others to follow 
their example. 

It is true that the apostles of Jesus Christ used to preach the 
superiority of the Christian religion to the natives of different 
coimtries. But we must recollect that they were not of the rulers of 
those countries where they preached. Were the missionaries likewise 
to preach the Gospel and distribute books in countries not conquered 
by the English, such as Turkey, Persia, &c., which are much nearer 
England, they would be esteemed a body of men truly zealous in, 
propagating religion and in following the example of the founders of . 
Christianity. In Bengal, where the English are the sole rulers, and . 
where the mere name of Englishman is* sufficient to frighten people, 
an encroachment upon the rights of her poor timid and humble 
inhabitants and upon their religion, cannot be viewed in the eyes of 
God or the public as a justifiable act. For wise and good men always 
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feel disinclined to hurt those that are of much less strength than 
themselves, and if such weak creatures be dependent on them and 
subject to their authority, they can never attempt, even in thought,, 
to mortify their feelings. 

We have been subjected to such insults for about nine centuries, 
and the cause of such degradation has been our excess in civilization 
and abstinence from the slaughter even of animals ; as well as our 
division into castes, which has been the source of want of unity 
among us. 

It seems almost natural that when one nation succeeds in 
conquering another, the former, though their religion may be quite 
ridiculous, laugh at and despise the religion and manners of those 
that are fallen into their power. For example, Mussalmans, upon 
their conquest of India, proved highly inimical to the religious 
exercises of Hindoos. When the generals of Chungezkhan, who denied 
God and were like wild beasts in their manners, invaded the western 
part of Hindoostan, they universally mocked at the profession of God 
and of futurity expressed to them by the natives of India. The 
savages of Arracan, on their invasion of the eastern part of Bengal, 
always attempted to degrade the religion of Hindoos. In ancient days, 
the Greeks and the Romans, who were gross idolaters and immoral in 
their lives, used to laugh at the religion and conduct of their Jewish 
subjects, a sect who were devoted to the belief of one God. It is 
therefore not uncommon if the English missionaries, who are of the 
conquerors of this country, revile and mock at the religion of its 
natives. But as the English are celebrated for the manifestation of 
humanity and for administering justice, and as a great many gentlemen 
among them are noticed to have had an aversion to violate equity, it 
would tend to destroy their acknowledged character if they follow the 
example of the former savage conquerors in disturbing the established 
religion of the coimtry ; because to introduce a religion by means of 
abuse and insult, or by affording the hope of worldly gain, is inconsistent 
with reason and justice. If by the force of argument they can prove 
the truth of their own religion and the falsity of that of Edndoos, 
many would of course embrace their doctrines, and in case they fail 
to prove this, they should not undergo such useless trouble, nor tease 
Hindoos any longer by their attempts at conversion. In considera* 
tion of the small huts in which Brahmans of learning generally 
reside, and the simple food, such as vegetables, &c., which they are 
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accustomed to eat, and the poverty which obliges them to live upon 
charity, the missionary gentlemen may not, I hope, abstain from 
controversy from contempt of them, for truth and true religion do 
not always belong to wealth and power, high names, or lofty palaces. 

Now, in the Mission-press of Shreerampore a letter shewing the 
unreasonableness of all the Hindoo Sastras having appeared, I have 
inserted in the 1st and 2nd numbers of this magazine all the questions 
in the above letter as well as their answers, and afterwards the replies 
that may be made by both parties shall in like manner be published. 


PREFACE 

TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

In giving the contents of the following pages to the world in a 
new edition, I think it necessary to prefix a short explanation of the 
origin of the controversy, and the manner in which it concluded. 
The Brahmunical Magazine was commenced for the purpose of 
answering the objections against the Hindoo Religion contained in a 
Bengalee Weekly Newspaper, entitled “Samachar Darpan,” con- 
ducted by some of the most eminent of the Christian Missionaries, 
and published at Shreerampore. In that paper of the 14th July, 
1821, a letter was inserted containing certain doubts regarding the 
Sastras, to which the writer invited any one to favour him with an 
answer, through the same channel. I accordingly sent a reply in the 
Bengalee language, to which, however, the conductors of the work 
calling for it, refused insertion ; and I therefore formed the resolution 
of publishing the whole controversy with an English translation in a 
work of my own “ the Brahmunical Magazine,” now re-printed, which 
contains aU that was written on both sides. 

In the first number of the Magazine I replied to the arguments 
they adduced against the Sastras, or immediate explanations of the 
Vedas, our original Sacred Books ; and in the second I answered the 
objections urged against the Puranas and Tantras, or Historical 
Illustrations of the Hindoo Mythology, shewing that the doctrines 
of the former are much more rational than the religion which the 
Missionaries profess, and that those of the latter, if unreasonable, are 
not more so than their Christian Faith. To this the Missionaries 
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made a reply in their work entitled the '' Friend of India/’ No. 38» 
which was immediately answered by me in the 3rd No. of the Maga- 
zine ; and from the continuation of a regular controversy of this kind, 
I expected that in a very short time, the truth or fallacy of one or 
other of our religious systems would be clearly established ; but to my 
great surprise and disappointment, the Christian Missionaries, after 
having provoked the discussion, suddenly abandoned it ; and the 3rd 
No. of my Magazine has remained imanswered for nearly two years. 
During that long period the Hindoo community (to whom the work 
was particularly addressed and therefore printed both in Bengalee and 
English) have made up tlieir minds that the arguments of the 
Brahmunical Magazine are unanswerable ; and I now republish, 
therefore, only the English translation, that the learned among 
Christians, in Europe as well as in Asia, may form their opinion on 
the subject. 

It is well-known to the whole world, that no people on earth are 
more tolerant than the Hindoos, who believe all men to be equally 
within the reach of Divine beneficence, which embraces the good of 
every religious sect and denomination : therefore it cannot be imar 
gined that my object in publishing this Magazine was to oppose 
Christianity; but I was influenced by the conviction that persons 
who travel to a distant country for the purpose of overturning the 
opinions of its inhabitants and introducing their own, ought to be 
prepared to demonstrate that the latter are more reasonable than 
the former. 

In conclusion, I beg to ask every candid and reflecting reader : — 
Whether a man be placed on an imperial throne, or sit in the dust — 
whether he be lord of the whole known world, or destitute of even a 
hut — the commander of millions, or without a single follower — 
whether he be intimately acquainted with all human learning, or 
ignorant of letters — whether he be ruddy and handsome, or dark and 
deformed — yet if while he declares that God is not man, he again pro- 
fesses to believe in a God-Man or Man-God, under whatever sophistry 
the idea may be sheltered, — can such a person have a just claim to 
enjoy respect in tlie intellectual world ? And does he not expose 
himself to censure, should he, at the same time, ascribe unreason- 
ableness to others ? 



THE LETTER ALLUDED TO 
Published in the 

Samachar Darpan of the 14th July^ 1821. 

I beg to inform the learned Public of all countries that at present 
Calcutta is a seat of learning and of learned men, and perhaps there 
is no other place where doubts arising from the interpretation of the 
Sastras can be removed so well as in this metropolis. I therefore 
state a few questions methodically. It will gratify me, and do essen- 
tial good to mankind, if any one favor me with replies thereto 
through the “ Samachar Darpan ** ; for in answering them there will 
not be much labour and no expense whatever. 

In the first place it appears from the perusal of the Vedanta 
Sastra, tliat God is one, eternal, unlimited by past, present, or futip’e 
time, without form, beyond the apprehension of the senses, void of 
desires, pure intellect, without defect and perfect in every respect ; 
and the soul is not different from him nor is there any other real 
existence besides him. 

The visible world is, as it says, created by Maya alone ; and that 
Maya is opposed to a true knowledge of God [f.#., after the acquisi- 
tion of a knowledge of God, the effect of Maya, which is the universe, 
no longer continues to appear a real existence, in the same manner 
as when a piece of rope is mistaken for a snake, the misconceived 
existence of the snake is destroyed by a knowledge of the real exis- 
tence of the rope, or as the palace of Gandharvas (a genus supposed 
to be inferior only to the celestial gods) seen in a dream ceases to 
appear immediately after the expiration of the dream]. The world 
and consciousness are both declared false ; they appear as if they 
had real existence owing to ignorance of the nature of God. An 
admission of the truth of these doctrines either brings reproach upon 
God, or establishes the supremacy and eternity in some degree both 
of God and of Maya. 

2ndly. If the soul be the same as God, nothing can justify the 
belief that the soul is liable to be rewarded and punished acpording 
to its good or evil works. 
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3rdly. From these doctrines the perfection of God and his suffi- 
ciency cannot be maintained. 

This Sastra teaches also that as bubbles arise from and again are 
absorbed in water, in like manner through the influence of Maya the 
world repeatedly proceeds from, depends upon, and is absorbed into 
God. How can God be blameless if he is represented as a Being 
influenced by Maya in the creation of the world? The Veda de- 
clares, “ The birth, continuation, and destruction of the world are 
effected by the Supreme Being.” According to this, how can we 
admit the enjoyment of heaven and endurance of hell by the soul ? 

In the second place, the Nyaya Sastra says, that God is one and 
souls are various ; they both are imperishable ; and that space, 
position, and time as well as atoms are eternal ; and it admits that 
the act of creating the world attaches to God in a peculiarly united 
relation called Samavaya, whereby the Deity is called the Creator of 
the world ; and it says also that according to the good or evil works 
of the soul he rewards or punishes it, and that his will is immutable. 
These doctrines in fact deny to God the agency of the world ; for 
according to them he appears, like us, to have created the world with 
the aid of materials ; but in reality he is above the need of assistance. 
After admitting the immutability of the will of God, how can we be 
persuaded to believe that he creates, preserves and again destroys aU 
things at different times and bestows on the soul the consequences of 
its works at successive times ? From these doctrines why should we 
not consider God and the sotd as gods, one of great authority and the 
other of less power, like two men, one possessed of greater energy 
than the other ? These destroy totally the doctrine of the imity of 
God. 

In the third place the Mimansa Sastra says that the wonderful 
consequences of the various sacrificial rites consisting of incantations 
composed of the Sanskrit language and of different offerings, are Gkxl. 
In this world among mankind there are various languages and many 
Sastras ; and sacrificial articles and language both are insensible and 
in the power of men : they are, however, the cause of rites. How 
can we call God the consequences of the rites which are produced by 
men ? Moreover, God is said by this Sastra to be mere rites, and at 
the same time one ; but we see that rites are various : how can then 
God be proved one according to these doctrines ? In a country where 
rites are performed through a language different from Sanskrit, why 
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fihould not that country be supposed without God ? The Patanjala 
Sastra represents yoga of six kinds in lieu of rites : therefore, it is, 
according to the above-stated arguments, included in the Mimansa 
Sastra. 

In the fourth instance, the Sankhya Sastra says that nature and 
the God of nature are operating jointly, like the two halves of a grain 
of vetch ; and on account of the supremacy of the latter he is called 
the invisible God. How, according to these doctrines, can God be 
considered one ? Why do we not believe the duality of God ? 

The remaining part of the letter is to be inserted in the 2nd 
number of this magazine. 


Reply to the above letter ^ to which reply the Editor of the Samaehar 
Darpan denied insertion. • 

I observed in the ‘Samaehar Darpan’ of the 14th July, 1821, sent 
me by a respectable native, an attempt of some intelligent though 
misinformed person to shew the unreasonableness of all the Hindoo 
Sastras and thereby to disprove their authority. The missionary 
gentlemen had before been in the habit of making these attempts only in 
discourses with the natives or through publications written expressly 
with that view. But now they have begun the same attacks through 
the medium of a newspaper. I have not, however, felt much inclined 
to blame this conduct, because the Editor has requested an answer to 
the writer, to whom I therefore reply as follows. 

You, in the first place, attempt to shew the folly of the Vedanta, 
and for that purpose recount its doctrines, saying “that it teaches God 
to be one, eternal, unlimited by past, present or future time, without 
form or desires, beyond the apprehension of the senses, pure intellect, 
omnipresent, without defect and perfect in every respect ; and that 
there is no other real existence except him, nor is the soul different 
from him ; that this visible world is created by his power, i.e.y Maya, 
and that Maya is opposed to a tme knowledge of God, (i.e., after 
the acquisition of a knowledge of God the effect of Maya, which is the 
universe, no longer continues to appear as a real existence, in the same 
manner as when a piece of rope is mistaken for a snake the miscon- 
ceived existence of the snake is destroyed by a knowledge of the real 
existence of the rope, or as the palace of Gandharvas seen in a dream 
ceases to appear immediately after the expiration of the dream.)” 
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Now, you allege these faults in these doctrines. 1st. An admission of 
their truth either brings reproach upon God or establishes the supre- 
macy and eternity both of God and of Maya. As you have not stated 
what reproach attaches to God from the admission of these doctrines, 
I am unable to answer the first alternative. If you kindly particularize 
it, I may endeavour to make a reply. As to the latter alternative 
respecting the supremacy and eternity of Maya, I beg to answer, 
that the followers of the Vedanta (in common with Christians and 
Musalmans who believe God to be eternal) profess also the eternity 
of all his attributes. Maya is the creating power of the eternal God, 
and consequently it is declared by the Vedanta to be eternal. “ Maya 
“ has no separate existence ; it is the power of God and is known by 
** its effects as heat is the power of fire and has no separate existence, 
“ yet is known from its effects ” (quoted in the Vedanta.) Should 
it be improper to declare the attributes of God eternal, then such 
impropriety applies universally to all religious systems, and the 
Vedanta cannot be alone accused of this impropriety. 

In like manner, in the Vedanta and in other systems, as well 
as in common experience, the superiority of substance over its 
qualities is acknowledged. The Vedanta has never stated, in any 
instance, tlie supremacy both of God and of Maya, that you should 
charge the Vedanta with absurdity. 

The second fault which you find, is that if the soul be the same 
as God, nothing can justify tlie belief that the soul is liable to be 
rewarded and punished according to its good and evil works ; for 
such a belief would amount to the blasphemy that God also is liable 
to reward and punishment. 

I reply — The world, as tlie Vedanta says, is the effect of Maya, 
and is material ; but God is mere spirit, whose particular influences 
being shed upon certain material objects are called souls in the same 
manner as the reflections of the sun are seen on water placed in 
various vessels. As these reflections of the sun seem to be moved 
by the motion of the water of those vessels without effecting any 
motion in the sim, so souls, being, as it were, the reflections of the 
Supreme Spirit on matter, seem to be affected by the circumstances 
that influence matter, without God being affected by such circum- 
stances. As some reflections are bright from the purity of the 
water on which they are cast, while others seem obscure owing to its 
foulness, so some souls are more pure from the purity of the matter 
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with which they are connected, while others are dull owing to the 
dullness of matter. 

As the reflections of the sun, though without light proper to 
themselves, appear splendid from their connection with the illuminat- 
ing sun, so the soul, though not true intellect, seems intellectual 
and acts as if it were real spirit from its actual relation to the 
Universal Intellect: and as from the particular relations of the 
sim to the water placed in different pots, various reflections appear 
resembling the same sun in nature and differing from it in qualities ; 
and again as these cease to appear on the removal of the water, so 
through the peculiar relation of various material objects to one 
Supreme Spirit, numerous souls appear and seem as performing good 
and evil works, and also receiving their consequences ; and as soon 
as that relation ceases, they, at that very minute cease to appear 
distinctly from their original. Hence God is one, and the soxil, 
although it is not in fact of a different origin from God, is yet liable 
to experience the consequences of good and evil works ; but this 
liability of the soul to reward or pimishment cannot render God 
liable to either. 

The third fault alleged by you, is, that from the doctrines 
alluded to, the perfection of God and his sufficiency cannot be main- 
tained. This is your position, but you have advanced no arguments 
to prove it. If you afterwards do, I may consider the force of them. 
If you, however, mean by the position that if souls be considered 
as parts of God, as declared by the Vedanta, and proceeding from 
the Supreme Spirit, God must be insufficient and imperfect ; I 
will in this case refer you to the above answer, that is, although the 
reflections of the sun owe to him their existence and depend upon 
and return to the same sun, yet this circumstance does not tend 
to prove the insufficiency or imperfection of the sun. 

Moreover, you say the Vedanta teaches that as bubbles arise from 
and again are absorbed in water; in like manner through the 
influence of Maya the world repeatedly proceeds from, depends upon, 
and is absorbed into God ; and hence you infer that, according to 
this doctrine, the reproach of God’s being under the influence of 
Maya attaches to the Deity. I reply, that the resemblance of the 
bubbles with the world is maintained by the Vedanta only in two 
respects: 1st, as the bubbles receive from water through the influence 
of the wind, their birth and existence, so the world takes by the 
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power of God, its original existence from the Supreme Being and 
depends upon him ; and 2ndly, that'there'is no reality in the existence 
either of bubbles or of the world. When we say such a one is like a 
lion, we mean resemblance only in respect of courage and strength 
and not in every respect, as in point of shape, size, &c. In like 
manner the resemblance of the world to bubbles, in this instance, 
lies in point of dependence and unreality. Were the similarity 
acknowledged in every respect we must admit God to be an 
insensitive existence like a portion of water and the world as a 
bubble to be a small part of God moving sometimes on the surface 
of the Deity and again uniting with him. Those who look only after 
faults, may think themselves justified in alleging that in consequence 
of the comparison of the world to bubbles of water and of Maya to the 
wind, as found in the Vedanta, God is supposed to be influenced by 
Maya. 

Maya is the power of God through which the world receives its 
birtli, existence and changes ; but no men of learning who are not 
biassed by partiality, would infer from these opinions an idea of the 
inferiority of God to Maya, his attribute, For as men of every tribe 
and of every coimtry whatsoever acknowledge God to be the Cause 
of the world, they necessarily consider him possessed of the power 
through which he creates the world. But no one is from this 
concluded to believe that God is subordinate to that power. Gk>d 
pardons the sins of those that sincerely repent, through his attribute 
of mercy : this cannot be taken as an admission of the Deity’s 
subjection to his own mercy. The followers of the Vedanta say, that 
Maya is opposed to knowledge, for when a true knowledge of God is 
obtained, the effect of Maya, which makes the soul appear distinct 
from God, does immediately cease. 

The term Maya implies, primarily, the power of creation, and 
secondarily, its effect, which is the Universe. The Vedanta, by 
comparing the world with the misconceived notion of a snake, when 
a rope really exists, means that the world, like the supposed snake, 
has no independent existence, that it receives its existence from the 
Supreme Being. In like manner the Vedanta compares the world 
with a dream : as all the objects seen in a dream depend upon the 
motion of the mind, so the existence of the world is dependent upon 
the being of God, who is the only object of supreme love ; and in 
declaring that God is aU in all and that there is no other substance 
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except God, the Vedanta means that existence in reality belongs to 
God alone. He is consequently true and omnipresent ; nothing else 
can bear the name of true existence. We find the phrases, God is all 
imd in all, in the Christian books ; and I suppose they do not mean 
by such words that pots, mats, &c., are gods. I am inclined to 
believe that by these terms they mean the omnipresence of God. 
Why do you attempt, by cavils, to find faidt with the Vedanta? 

All the objects are divided into matter and spirit. The world, 
as Vedanta says, is but matter, the effect of Maya, and God is spirit. 
Hence as every material object takes its origin from the universal 
matter under the superintendence of the Supreme Spirit, and again 
returns to its origin ; so all individual perceiving existences, called 
souls, like reflections of the sun, appear differently from each other 
depending upon the universal perception and again returning to it. 
We see the flame of one candle appearing differently from that of 
another, but as soon as its connexion with the candle is over, each 
is absorbed into the universal heat. In like manner, the individual 
spirits return to the universal Supreme Spirit, as soon as its con- 
nexion with matter is destroyed. 

Whether is it more reasonable to say that the intellectual soul has 
its origin from the universal pure Spirit, or that the soul is made of 
nothing or of insensible matter ? If you say God is omnipotent, he 
can therefore produce the soul from nothing, you would be involved 
in difficulties ; one of which is that as God is not a perceptible object, 
we can establish his existence only from reason and experience : 
were we to set aside reason and experience in order to admit that the 
soul or any other object is made from nothing, there would remain 
no means to prove the existence of God, much less of his omnipotence. 
It would strengthen atheistical tenets and destroy all religion, to 
defy inference from experience. 

You find fault with the Nyaya Sastra, that it declares that God 
is one, and souls are various, but both imperishable ; that space, 
position and time, as well as atoms are eternal ; and that the power of 
creation resides in God in a peculiarly united relation. It says also 
that God allots to the soul the consequences of its good and evil works ; 
and that he is possessed of immutable will. Hence you maintain that 
according to these doctrines, God cannot be supposed to be the true 
cause of the world ; because he, like us, creates things with the aid 
of materials, such as matter, &c. I reply — Every professor of any 
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theistical system, such as the folio wei*8 of the Nyaya doctrines, and 
those of Christianity believe that God is not perishable, and that the 
soul has no end. The soul, during an endless period, either enjoys 
the beatitude procured by the acquisition of a knowledge of God, or 
receives the consequences of works. In like manner, they both 
believe that it is God that bestows on the soul the consequences of its 
good and evil actions ,* and that the will of God is immutable. If any 
fault be found with these doctrines, then the system of the Nyaya and 
of Christianity both must be equally subject to it ; for both systems 
maintain these doctrines. 

Besides, different objects, as the Nyaya says, are of course produced 
at different times, a circumstance which cannot disprove the eternity 
of the will of God, who is beyond the limits of time ; but all other 
objects are effected at certain times as appointed by the eternal will 
of God. 

The relation which subsists between a substance and its quality 
or action, is called “Samavaya” and by that relation the act of 
creating the world resides in the Creator, a fact which is acknowledged 
by almost all theists. No being can be called an agent, unless an 
action be foimd in him. 

No one can ever conceive any object, whether God or nolrGod, 
divested of space and time. If you therefore set aside the idea of 
space and time, you will not be able to prove anything whatever. 
Both the followers of the Nyaya and of the Christian religion believe 
God to be eternal, that is, he exists from eternity to eternity ; and the 
very term eternity, implying duration without beginning or end, 
makes it coeval with God. But if we mean by the eternal existence 
of God, that he had no beginning in point of time nor will he have an 
end — this definition is not only applicable to Gk)d and to time, but 
also points out even that the notion of the eternity of God depends 
on the notion of time. 

It is obvious that the material cause of the world is its most 
minute particles, whose destruction is evidently impossible : these 
are called anus or atoms. The immaterial God cannot be supposed 
tl|6 material cause of those particles, nor can Nothing be supposed to 
be the cause of them : therefore these particles must be eternal, and 
are only brought into different forms, at different times and places, 
by the will of God. We see all that originate in volition or voluntary 
causes, producing effects by means of materials ; and as God is aoknow* 
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ledged by.aD parties to be the voluntary cause of the world, he therefore 
is believed to have created the world by means of matter, space, and 
time. The objection which you make to this system, is, that according 
to this doctrine the (Creator of the world and the individual soul, which 
is also a partial creator, should be considered gods- ; the only difference 
would be that the former is greater than the latter. I reply — Such 
objection is not applicable to this system; because God is an in- 
dependent agent, and the Greater of the whole world ; but the soul 
is an inferior Agent dependent in all its acts on the will of God. No 
partial resemblance can establish the equality of any being with 
God ; for Christians and Hindoos ascribe to God and to the soul, will 
and mercy ; but neither of them suppose that therefore both are Gods, 
but that one is superior and the other inferior. 

You object to the Mimansa, saying that it declares God to be the 
wonderful consequences occasioned by the performance of various 
sacrificial rites consisting of various articles, and of incantations 
composed of Sanskrit words ; but that among mankind there are 
various languages and sastras, and both language and sacrificial 
articles are but insensible and under the power of man. How can 
God be the consequences of rites, the product of language and sacri- 
ficial articles, both of which are in the power of human beings ? 
And you again say, that according to the Mimansa doctrines, God 
is one and that he is mere rites ; but rites are various. How can 
the unity of God, according to these sentiments, be maintained ? 
Especially in those coimtries where rites are not performed in the 
Sanskrit language, God cannot exist. I reply, in the first place, the 
two objections offered by you are inconsistent with each other ; for 
first you say that God is said by the Mimansa to be the consequences 
of rites, and again you say that he is declared to be rites themselves. 
However, the followers of the Mimansa are of two classes : one do not 
carry their view further than the performance of rites, and they are 
reckoned among atheists ; another sect profess the existence of God, 
but they say that the reward or punishment which we experience is 
the consequence of our works, to which God is quite neutral ; and 
they maintain that to say that God, by inducing some men to pray 
to him or to act virtuously, rewards them, and at the same time 
neglects others and then punishes them for not having made their 
supplicationa to him (though both are equally his children), amounts to 
an imputation against God of unjust partiality. Hence it is evident. 
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that according to the doctrines of this sect, the unity of Qod is well 
maintained. 

In attempting to expose the Patanjala Darsana you say that it 
recommends to man, in lieu of rites, to perform yoga (or the regulat* 
ing of breath in a particular mode which is calcidated to divert the 
human mind from all worldly objects :) therefore the objections ap- 
plicable to the Mimansa are applicable to the Patanjala also. 

I reply — It is declared in the Patanjala that through means of 
yoga man may surmount aU the distress and grievances of the world 
whereby he may enjoy beatitude, and that God is pure and beyond the 
apprehension of the senses and is the Superintendent of the universe. 
I am therefore at a loss to know upon what ground you have placed 
the Patanjala on a level with the Mimansa. 

You find fault with the doctrines of the Sankhya that it represents 
the Ruler of nature and nature as the two halves of a grain of 
vetch, but on account of the supremacy of the former, he is called the 
invisible God. Hence you infer the duality of the Deity, I reply 
that the invisible but pervading nature is said by the Sankhya to be, 
under the influence of the Supreme Spirit, the cause of the existence 
and continuation of the universe. Nature is therefore declared by 
the Sankhya to be subordinate to, and dependent on the perceiving 
Spirit, and consequently the Spirit is the Supreme God. 

The commentators, in their interpretation of the Veda, though 
they difEer from each other on subordinate subjects, yet all agree in 
ascribing to him neither form nor flesh, neither birth nor death. 


The remaining part of the answer is to he inserted in the 2nd 
number of the Magazine. 



NUMBER SECOND 


OF THE 

BRAHMUNICAL MAGAZINE. 

Translation of an extract from a letter (shewing the unreasonableness 
of the Hindoo SastraSj) which a'p'peared in the Samachar Darpan^ 
a weekly newspaper printed at the Mission Press y ShreeramporCy of 
date July 14y 1821, 

Fifthly. In the Puranas and Tantras the worship of God as 
possessing various names, forms and localities is ordered for the 
benefit of mankind and the choosing of a spiritual teacher and 
submitting implicitly to his instructions, are also strictly enjoined ; 
and they also enjoin the belief that such visible gods — although 
having, like us, women and children, although subject to the sensea 
and discharging all bodily functions — are omnipresent. This is very 
wonderful. In the first place, from this it follows that there are 
many gods, and they are subject to the senses. Secondly, the 
omnipresence of a being possessed of name and form is incredible. 
If you say his organs are not like ours, we acknowledge it. But if 
he is not possessed of organs composed of the material elements like 
us, then we must consider him as possessed of organs composed of 
immaterial elements ; but material existences can never know im- 
material objects, why then should I acknowledge him to be possessed 
of names and forms? Thirdly, that the Sastra says that God 
is possessed of name and form, but that mankind cannot see 
him with their natural eyes. On this ground, how can I acknow- 
ledge his forms and names? Fourthly, in that Sastra there is 
an account of the regard due to the words of a spiritual 
teacher. If any one is unacquainted with a particular subject 
how can his instructions on that subject be of any advantage? 
There would be some more reason, if any one desirous of knowing 
the way of God from another should first ascertain his qualifications 
and then put confidence in him. Any mode of receiving religious 
instruction besides this, although it may be agreeable to the popular 
practice, will be productive of no advantage. 
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Sixthly. According to the doctrine of the Hindoo Sastras, man- 
kind are repeatedly born and repeatedly die, assuming through the 
influence of their works animate or inanimate bodies. According to one 
sect there is the eternal enjoyment of heaven or endurance of hell after 
death, and according to another sect there is no future state ; and 
all the inhabitants of this world, except the inhabitants of Hindoos- 
tan, receive no consequence of their works and are not subject to 
works. Which of these is true ? and in what way is it possible that 
they can all alike be consistent with the sastras ? 

A learned person has sent from a distant place a letter contain- 
ing these few questions. His wish is to obtain an answer to each 
question and it has accordingly been printed : Whoever writes a 
proper answer may have it printed and everywhere distributed by 
sending it to the Shreerampore printing office. 



REPLY TO THE FOREGOING. 


Translation of an extract from a reply in defence of the Hindoo 
Sastras which was sent to the Editor of the Samachar Darpany 
hut W€LS not inserted in that paper. 

Fifthly. You find fault with the Puranas and Tantras that they 
have established the duty of worshipping God, for the benefit of 
mankind, as possessing various forma, names and localities ; because 
they order to have a spiritual teacher, and to repose implicit confi- 
dence in his words ; because they acknowledge the omnipresence of 
a Being whom yet they allow to be possessed of form, wife, and 
children, subject to the senses, and discharging all bodily functions ; 
and because according to this, in the first place, it aj)])ears that there 
are many gods and that they enjoy the things of this world : that 
secondly, the omnipresence of a being possessed of name and form 
is incredible : and that thirdly, those Sastras affirm that God is 
possessed of name and form ; but mortals cannot perceive him by 
their bodily eyes — how on this ground can we acknowledge his 
name and form ? 

I answer. The Puranas, &c., agreeable to the Vedanta represent 
God in every way as incomprehensible and without form. There is, 
moreover, this in the Puranas, that lest persons of feeble intellect 
unable to comprehend God as not subject to the senses and without 
form, should either pass their life without any religious duties what- 
soever or should engage in evil work — to prevent this they have 
represented God in the form of a man and other animals and as 
possessed of all those desires with which we are conversant whereby 
they may have some regard to the Divine Being. Afterwards \yy 
ddigent endeavours they become qualified for the true knowledge of 
God : but over and over again the Puranas have carefully affirmed, that 
they have given this account of the forms of God with a view to the 
benefit of persons of weak minds, and that in truth, God is without 
name, form, organs, and sensual enjoyment. *'Weak and ignorant 
persons, unable to know the supreme and indivisible God, think 
** c^him as possessed of certain limitations.*’ (Sentence quoted in the 
commentary upon the Mandukya Upanishad.) For the assistance of 

11 
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“ the worshippers of the Supreme Being, who is pure intellect, one^ 
** without divisibility or body, a fictitious representation is given of 
‘‘his form” (a sentence of Jamadagni quoted by the Smartta). 
“ According to the nature of his qualities, his various forms have been 
“ fictitiously given for the benefit of those worshippers who are of 
“slow understanding.” (Mahanirvana Tantra.) 

But it is particularly to be noticed, that there is no end of the 
Tantras. In the same manner the Mahapuranas, Puranas, Upapuranas, 
Ramayana, &c., are very numerous : on this account an excellent rule 
from the first has been this, that those Puranas and Tantras which 
have commentaries, and those parts which have been quoted by the 
acknowledged expoimders, are received for evidence ; otherwise a 
sentence quoted on the mere authority of the Puranas and Tantras is 
not considered evidence. Those numerous Puranas and Tantras 
which have no commentary and are not quoted by any established 
expounder may probably be of recent composition. Some Puranas 
and Tantras are received in one province, the natives of other pro- 
vinces consider them spurious; or rather, what some people in a 
province acknowledge, others considering it to be only recent, do not 
receive ; therefore those Puranas and Tantras only which have been 
commented upon or quoted by respectable authors are to be regarded. 
A commonly received rule for ascertaining the authority of any book 
is this, that whatever book opposes the Veda, is destitute of authority. 
“All Smritis which are contrary to the Veda, and all atheistical 
“works, are not conducive to future happiness: they dwell in 
“ darkness.” Manu. But the missionary gentlemen seldom translato 
into English the Upanishads, the ancient Smritis, the Tantras quoted 
by respectable authors and which have been always regarded. But 
having translated those works which are opposed to the Vedas, which 
are not quoted by any respectable author, and which have never been 
regarded as authority, they always represent the Hindoo Religion as 
very base. 

With a view to prove the errors of the Puranas and Tantras, you 
say, that the Puranas represent Gbd as possessed of various names and 
forms, as possessed of a wife and children, and as subject to the senses, 
and to the discharge of bodily functions ; from which it follows 
that there are many gods, that they are subject to sensual pleasure, 
and the omnipresence of Ood cannot be maintained. I therefore 
humbly ask the missionary gentlemen, whether or not they call Jesus 
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Christ, who is possessed of the human form and also the Holy Ghost 
who is posses sed of the dove shape, the very God ? (1) And whether 
they do not consider that Jesus Christ, the very God, received 
impressions by the external organs, eyes, &c. and operated by means 
oS the active organs, hands, &c. Amd whether or not they consider 
him as subject to all the human passions ? Was he angry or not? 
(2) Was his mind afliicted or not ? (3) Did he experience any suffering 
or pain ? (4) And did he not eat and drink ? (5) Did he not live a 
long time with his own mother, brothers and relations ? (6) Was he 
not bom ? (7) And did he not die ? (8) And did not the Holy Ghost, 
who is the very God, in the form of a dove remove from one place to 
another ? (9) And did he not beget Jesus Christ by his intercourse 
with a woman ? (10 j K they acknowledge all this, then they cannot 
find fault with the Puranas, alleging that in them the names and the 
forms of God are established, and that according to them God must 
be considered as subject to the senses, and as possessing senses and 
organs, and that God must be considered as having a wife and child, 
and as not possessed of omnipresence on account of his having a form. 
Because aU these errors, viz., the plurality of gods, their sensual 
indulgence and their locality are applicable to themselves in a com* 
plete degree. To say that everything however contrary to the laws 
of nature, is possible with God, will equally afford a pretence to 
missionaries and Hindoos in support of their respective incarnations. 
The aged Vyasa has spoken trath in the Mahabharata : “ 0 king ! 

(1) “And the Holy Ghost descended in a bodily shape like a dove upon him;" 
Luke, Chap. III., v. 22. 

(2) “ And, when he had looked round about on them with anger," Mark, Chap. III., 
V. 5. 

(3) “ And being in an agony, he prayed more earnestly : and his sweat was as it were 

great drop* of hlood falling down to the groimd.” Luke, Chap. XXTI., v. 44. 

(4) “ Jesus cried with a loud voice, saying. My God, My God, why hast thou forsaken 
me." Matthew, Chap. XXVI L, v. 46 . 

(5) “ The Son of man is come eating and drinking Luke, Chap. VII., v. 34. 

(6) “ And he went down with them and came to Nazareth, and teas subject unM 
them:" Luke, Chap. II., v. 51. 

(7) “ When Jesus was horn in Bethlehem, Ac.” Matthew, Chap. II., v. 1. 

(8) “ And they shall scourge him and put him to death," Luke, Chap. XVIII., v. 33. 

(9) Luke, Chap. III., v. 22. 

(10) “ The Holy>Ghost shall come upon thee, Ac.” Luke, Chap. I., t. 35. " Now the 
birth of Jesua Christ was on this wise : When as his mother Mary was espoused to 
Joseph, before they came together, she was fmnd with child of the Holy Ghost" Matthew, 
Chap. I„ V. 18. 
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person sees the faults of another although they are like the grains 
of mustard seed, but although his own &ults are big as the Bel fruit, 
looking at them he cannot perceive them.** Moreover the Puranas say 
that the names, forms and sensual indulgence of God which we have 
mentioned, are fictitious ; and we have so spoken with a view to engage 
the minds of persons of weak imderstanding ; but the missionary 
gentlemen say that the accoimt which is given in the Bible of the 
names, forms and sensual indulgence of God is real. Therefore the 
plurality of gods, their locality and subjection to sensual indulgence, 
are faults to be foimd in a real sense, only in the system of the 
missionary gentlemen. 

Secondly, the Hindoo Puranas and Tantras, in which the fictitious 
account is given, are subordinate to the Veda, but are not the very 
Veda itself : when they disagree with the Veda their authority is not 
regarded. “ When the Veda and the Puranas disagree, the Veda 
** must be regarded ; pious men will always explain Uie Puranas 
** in agreement with what the Veda declares.” (Quotation by the 
Smartta). But the missionary gentlemen consider the Bible as their 
Veda and in explaining it, have, in this manner, dishonoured God in 
a real sense. A real error, therefore, and an excess of error is 
discovered in their own system. 

You have moreover asked, what advantage can be derived from 
the instructions of a spiritual teacher, who is himself ignorant of what 
he professes to teach ? What advantage is there in adopting a 
spiritual teacher according to the popular practice in this country ? 
I reply, this objection is not at all applicable to the Hindoo Sastra, 
because the Sastra enjoins that such a spiritual teacher must be chosen 
as is acquainted with what he teaches, but in choosing any other sort 
of spiritual teacher no spiritual benefit is obtained for the purpose of 
divine knowledge. “He, taking in his hand the sacrificial wood, must 
approach to a spiritual teacher who is well read in the Vedas and 
devoted to the faith of Brahma.** (Mundaka Veda). “There are 
“ many spiritual teachers who take the wealth of their disciples ; but a 
“ spiritual teacher who removes the errors of his disciples, 0 ! goddess, 
“ is difficult to be obtained** (Tantra). The definition of a spiritual 
teacher : “ He is subdued in the members of his body and affections of 
“ his mind, of honourable birth,** &c. (Quotation by Krishnananda). 

You say at the end, that according to one Hindoo Sastra, by means 
of works the body repeatedly becomes animate or inanimate ; that, 
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according to anotlier sect, after leaving tUe body there is either the 
eternal enjoyment of heaven or the eternal endurance of hell ; and that> 
according to another sect there is no future state. I answer, — It ia 
not contained in any part of the Hindoo Sastra that there is no future 
state : this is an atheistical tenet. But it is true that the Sastra says, 
that even in this world, the consequences both of some good and some 
evil works are experienced, or God after death inflicts the consequences 
of the sins and holiness of some in hell and heaven, or the Supreme 
Ruler bestows the consequences of the sins and holiness of others, by 
giving them other bodies either animate or inanimate. In this what 
mutual disagreement appears such as you have attempted to establish ? 
According to the Christian doctrine, likewise, there are various kinds 
of consequences attached to different actions ; God even in this world 
gives the punishment of sins and rewards for holiness, as in the case 
of the Jews. It is written in the Bible, that even in tliis world God 
punished their sins and rewarded their holiness ; moreover Jesus Christ 
himself has said, that by giving alms openly, fruit will be obtained 
only in this world and it is also written in the Bible that some 
have enjoyed good and suffered evil after death. By saying so, 
no inconsistency appeal's in the Bible ; because God is the rewarder, 
and he gives some the consequences of their deeds in this world, 
others in the next. Christians all allow, that after the destruction 
of the body, God, at the time of judgment, gives a body to the 
spirit, and bestows on this corporeal spirit the consequences of its 
good and evil works. If they believe that, contrary to the laws of 
Nature, God can give a body to the spirit and make it receive the 
consequences of its works, then why should they express surprise, 
if, in consistency with these laws, God shall, by having given a 
body, bestow on the spirit in this world the consequences of its 
works? You have said that all the inhabitants of the world except 
those of Hindoostan receive no consequences of their works. Such 
a sentiment is not contained in any part of their Sastra. But you 
also say that all the other inhabitants of the world have no works ; 
the meaning of which is that they have no rites prescribed by the 
Veda ; which is indeed correct: therefore the Sastra is in every 
respect perfectly consistent. You wiU consider the same here of the 
Darsanas ; that is, all the Darsanas call God incomprehensible ; and 
above all, in considering the nature of other objects, those who 
•Matthew, Chap. VI., r. 2. 
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yariously understood the meaning of the Veda expressed themselves 
differently. In the same manner although the commentators on the 
Bible in some parts disagree, this is no fault of the Bible and no 
diminution of the reputation of the commentators. 

I have now written what I intended, respecting the errors which, 
as contrary to reason, you have stated to be in the Hindoo Sastra. 
The reverend missionaries are in Calcutta, Shreerampore and various 
other places. What is afterwards written, is intended to ascertain 
how far their doctrines are agreeable to reason. 

They call Jesus Christ the Son of God and the very God : — How 
can the eon be the very Father ? 

They sometimes call Jesus Christ the Son of man, and yet say 
no man was his Father. 

They say that Gk)d is one, and yet say that the Father is God, 
the Son is God and the Holy Ghost is God. 

They say that God must be worshipped in spirit and yet they 
worship Jesus Christ as very God, although he is possessed of a 
material body. 

They say that the Son is of the same essence and existence as 
the Father, and they also say that the Son is equal to the Father. 
But how can equality subsist except between objects possessed of 
different essences and existences ? 

I shall be much obliged by answers to these enquiries. 

SiVAPRASAD SaRMA. 
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In the Friend of India No. 38 a reply has been made in English 
to the 2nd number of the Brahmunical Magazine composed both in 
English and Bengali and published a few weeks ago. As the con- 
troversy in question is intended by both parties chiefly for the benefit 
of the Hindoo community and secondarily for the use of Europeans, I 
feel much disappointed in my expectation of being favoured by the 
editor or his colleagues with a reply in English and Bengali to insert 
in the next number of my Magazine. I however must receive it as it 
is, and beg to be allowed to make a few remarks on the reply. 

As to my first question proposed in the Magazine in the following 
words, ^'They call Jesus Christ the son of God and the very God — 
“ how can the son be the very father ?,** the Editor denies the accuracy 
of the information on which I found this question, and firmly asserts 
that ** the Bible nowhere says that the son is the father.** I, there- 
fore, deem it necessary to shew my reason for the above query, leav- 
ing it to the public to pronounce on the justifiableness of it, either 
in their conversation or religious publications. Christian teachers 
profess that God is one, and that Jesus Christ is the son of Gk)d. 
Hence I naturally concluded that they believe the son to be tl^e 
father, and consequently questioned the reasonableness of such a 
doctrine. For when a person afi^rms that such a one, say James, is 
one, and that John js his son, and again says that John is actually 
James, we should naturally conclude that he means that John 
the son is James the hither, and be at liberty to ask how can 
John the son be James the father? But as the Editor, a leading 
minister of that religion, declares that *'the Bible nowhere says 
that the son is the father, but says that the son is equal to the 
father, in nature and essence** and distinct in person” Ac., and 
recommends me to reflect on mankind, of whom “ every son, who has 
not the same human nature with his father, must he a monster ** ; 
it would be too much boldness on my part to give preference to my 
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appreheDsion of the meaning of the Bible over that of the Editor, 

I would therefore have admitted (as suggested by the Editor) that 
the son of God is God, on the analogy and in the sense that the son 
of a man is a man, had I not been compelled by his very suggestion 
to reject entirely his other still more important assertion, that is, the 
coeval existence of the son with the father. For, the belief of the 
nature of the son of man being the same as that of the father, though 
it justifies the idea of the son of God being God, is utterly repugnant 
to the possibility of the son being coeval with his father. It is 
evident that if a son of man be supposed coeval with his father, he 
mtist be considered something more extraordinary than a monster! 

It is believed by all religious sects, that when God reveals his will 
or law to the human race, he reveals it through their language in its 
common acceptation. I beg, therefore, of the Editor, to favour me 
with a direct reply to the following question. — ^Do the missionary 
gentlemen take the word “ God ” as a proper name or as a common 
one, all nouns being divided into two kinds, common and proper ? 
In the former case, that is, if they consider the term “ God ” appro- 
priated to one individual existence as every other proper name is, 
they must relinquisli the idea of the son of God being the very God. 
How can we think the son of John or James to be John or James, or 
coeval with John or James? And in the latter case, that is, if they 
receive the term “ God as common name, they may maintain the 
opinion that the son of God is God in the same way as the son of a 
man is man, which, as the Editor says, “ must necessarily be%he 
case,” but they, in this case, cannot be justified in professing a belief 
in the equal duration of the son witli the father; for every #on, 
whatever may be his nature, must have existence originating subso’- 
quently to that of his own father. The only difference between these 
two common nouns “God” and “man” would be, that the latter 
includes a great many individuals under it and the former only three 
diatihct persons, though of superior power and nature. But no small- 
ness of the number or mightiness of power of persons under one 
obmmon name, can exclude it from being classed as a geneinl nouii ; 
for it is well established by the observers of nature that the number 
of individuals comprised under the term “ mankind ” is much less, 
and their nature is far more mighty, than the living embryos in thtf 
milt of a single cod-fish — a circumstance which does not make maik 
leas a genua than the term fish. 
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We »ee individuals under one term of mankind, though they are dis- 
tinct in person, yet one in nature, as being all men. In like manner three 
beings imder one godhead, according to the Editor, though they are 
distinct in person are yet, I infer, considered by him one in nature as 
gods, — god the Father, god the son, and god the Holy Ghost. Is this the 
unity of God which the Editor professes ? Can this doctrine justify 
him in ridiculing Hindoo polytheism, because many of them say, that 
under one Godhead there are more than three beings distinct in 
j>er8on but one in nature ? 

As to my third question They say God is one, and yet say that 
“ the Father is God, the 8on is God and the Holy Ghost is God ”, the 
Editor admits the fact, as he says, that “ the Bible ascribes the same 
divine nature and perfections to the Father, the Son and the Holy 
Spirit, and yet declares that though distinct in person they are one in 
nature and attributes,” that “ it (the Bible) teaches men to worship 
ea^h of them as God,” and that “ the Father, Son and Holy Ghost are 
“ described in Scripture as equally giving grace and peace to men, as 
“ pardoning sin and leading men into the paths of righteousness.” But 
instead of shewing the reasonableness of the idea of three distinct 
gods being one God, as requested, he confesses the total inconsistency 
of this doctrine with reason and makes the Bible responsible for it, 
saying, ** But the Bible, while it fully reveals these facts, still forbears 
“ to inform us how the Father, the Son and the Holy spirit exist and 
** form the triune God”; and adds, ** nor had it informed us, are we cer- 
tain that we should have comprehended it.” The Editor or his 
colleagues ought to have taken into consideration such unreasonable- 
ness attaching to the most important of aU their doctrines before they 
had published in the “ Samachar-Darpan ” the letter accusing the 
Vedanta and the rest of the Hindoo Sastras of want of reason — a 
circumstance which might have saved the Editor the reluctant avowal 
of the unreasonableness of the foundation of his own system of faith. 
The Editor, however, attempts to procure belief for this doctrine so- 
palpably contrary to reason and experience, under the plea that 
“there are many things which pass around and within us, of the 
“ manner of which we can form no just idea, though no one doubts 
“ their truth. We know not how plants and trees draw matter from 
“ the earth and transform it into the leaves, flowers, and fruits, 
** although* no one questions the fact ; — nor how mind so acts upoik 
“ matter as to enable a man at will to raise his hand to his head, and 
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** with it to perform the hardest labour. Until we comprehend the 
** manner in which these operations on matter are effected, which 
constantly pass around mid within us, we have little reason to com- 
“ plain, because the triime Gkxl has not condescended to inform us of 
** the precise mode in which his infinite and glorious nature exists and 
“ acts.** How is it possible for the Editor, or for any one possessed of 
•common sense, not to perceive the gross error of drawing an analogy 
irom things around and within us to the three distinct persons of the 
Godhead in one existence, which so far from being around or within 
4DB, exist only in the imagination of the missionaries ? 

Here the growth of a tree and its producing leaves and flowers, 
as well as the operation of mind on matter, being around and within 
us, are commonly perceptible by all men whether Christians or not 
Christians, a denial of which is utterly impossible for one who is 
.possessed of the senses. It is very true that the exact manner in which 
(plants grow or the mind operates, and the precise principles of natu^^ 
which act upon them, are not thoroughly understood. But all that these 
facts amount to is, that things around or within us, whether visible or 
‘demonstrated by visible facts, compel conviction. Do the three distinct 
persons of Godhead in \mity exist like growing trees or bodies joined 
•to mind? Are they phenomena commonly perceptible alike by 
dhristians and non-Christians ? Or are they like mountains of ice in 
northern countries, which, though they are not seen or felt by us, yet 
•are reported to us by eye-witnesses, without any contradiction from 
others who have also passed the places where they are said to exist, and 
where they are liable to be seen by any one, that we should be com- 
pelled to believe the existence of the triune God like that of growing 
trees, operating minds, or mountains of ice, though we cannot under- 
stand them ; or rather though we find them exactly contrary to what 
we have understood ? Christians may perhaps consider the Trinity 
as perceptible by them through the force of early instructions, in the 
same manner as the followers of the Tantra doctrines among Hindoos 
in Bengal consider God as consisting of five distinct persons and yet 
as one God, and as the genei-ality of modem Hindoos esteem numer- 
ous incarnations under one Godhead almost as an experienced fact 
from their early habits. How can Christians, who in general justly 
pride themselves on their cultivated understanding, admit such an 
analogy or justify any one in misleading others with such sophistries ? 
The only excuse which I feel inclined to make for them, and perhaps 
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a true one, is, that the enlightened amongst them, like several of the 
Greek and Roman philosophers, yield, through policy, to the vulgar 
opinions, though fully sensible of the unjustifiableness of them. I 
am, however, sorry to observe that the minds of a great number of 
Christians are so biassed in favour of the doctrine of the Trinity 
from the strong impression made on them by education in their 
youth, that they can readily defy the suggestions of the senses, 
reason, and experience in opposition to this doctrine. They accuse 
Brahmanical priests of having an unjust ascendancy over their pupils, 
while they forget how greatly Christians are influenced by their 
ministers so as to overlook the error of such an analogy as the above, 
and others of a similar nature. 

The Editor has first declared that “ the Bible forbears to inform 
“us how the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit exist, *’ &c., “ the 
“ triune God has not condescended to inform us of the precise mode in 
“ which his infinite and glorious nature exists and acts — neverthe- 
less as he particularizes the mode of their existence and actions 
separately and distinctly from the authority of the Bible, stating 
that “ the Son who has existed with the Father from entemity has 
“ created heaven and earth ” that “ from his infinite pity to sinful men 
“he condescended to lay aside his glory for a season ;** that “taking 
“ on himself the form of a servant he might worship and obey the 
“father as his God ” ; that “ he prayed his father to glorify him only 
“ with his own glory which he had with his father before the foimda- 
“ tion of the world and which for a season he had laid aside that 
“ he was permitted to ascend up where he was before and that 
lastly “ he was seated at the right-hand of the Majesty on high 
who “ gave him as mediator all power in heaven and earth and 
that “ God the Spirit was also pleased to testify to men his approba- 
“ tion of the Son’s becoming incarnate, by visibly descending upon 
“ him in the form of a dove.” Notwithstanding their different locations, 
different actions and distinct existences, the Editor represents them 
as one, and also demands of the rest of the world a belief in their 
unity. Is it possible even to conceive for a moment the identity 
between three Beings, one of them in heaven expressing his pleasure 
at the conduct of the second, who at the same time on the earth was 
performing religious rites, and the third of them then residing 
tetween heaven and earth descending on the second at the will of 
ihe first. If the difference o£ bodies and situations as well as of 
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actions and employments, be not sufficient to set aside the idea o£ 
the identity and real unity of persons, there would be no means of 
distinguishing one person from another, and no criterion would be 
left for considering a tree different from a rock or a bird from a man. 
Is this the doctrine which the Editor ascribes to God ? And can any 
book, which contains an idea that defies the use of the senses, be 
considered worthy to be ascribed to that Being who has endued the 
human race witli senses and understanding for their use and guidance ? 
As long as men have the use of their senses and faculties, (unless 
,aunk in early prejudices) they never can be expected to be deluded 
by any circumlocutions fovmded upon circumstances not only beyond 
imderstanding but also contrary to experience and to the evidence of 
the senses. God the Son is declared by the Editor to have laid 
aside his glory for a season, and to have prayed his father to give him 
the same glory, and also to have taken the form of a servant. Is it 
consistent with the nature of the immutable Ood to lay aside any part 
of his condition and to 'pray for it again ? Is it conformable to the 
nature of the 8%tpreme Ruler of the universe to take the form of a 
servant, though only for a season ? Is this the true idea of God which 
the Editor maintains ? Even idolaters among Hindoos have more 
plausible excuses for their polytheism. I shall be obliged, if the 
Editor can shew that the polytheistical doctrines maintained by 
Hindoos are, in any degree, more unreasonable than his own. If not, 
he will not, I trust, endeavour in future to introduce among them one 
set of polytheistical sentiments as a substitute for another set ; both of 
them being equally and solely protected by the shield of mystery. 

The Editor acknowledges the fact of God’s appearing in the 
shape of a dove to testify the appointment of God the Son, stating, 
that “ when God renders himself visible to man, it must be by 
** appearing in some form.” But I wonder how, after such acknow- 
ledgment tlie Editor can ridicule the idea of God’s appearing in the 
shape of a fish or cow, which is entertained by the Pauranika^’*^ 
Hindoos ? Is not a fish as innocent as a dove ? Is not a cow more 
useful than a pigeon ? 

All that I said of the Holy Ghost, is as follows : “ Did not the 

VHoly Ghost, who is very God, in the form of a dove remove from one 
**place to another? and did he not beget Jesus Christ by his divine 
**intercour6e with a woman ?” — alluding in the former question to his 


Mythologist or mythological. 
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descent on Jesus Christ, when baptized, in the shape of a dove, and 
in the latter to his having begot Christ by a woman not married 
to him, as is evident from their Scriptures : “ She was found with 

child of the Holy Ghost” : “The Holy Ghost shall come upon 
" thee.*’ t Both of these circumstances is solemnly acknowledged 
by the Editor. But whence or liow the Editor infers again my 
misrepresentation of the fact, and my attempt to ridicule the doctrine, 

I am unable to discover. 

As to my fourth question, viz., “ They say that God must be 
“ worshipped in spirit and yet they worship Jesus Christ as very God, 
“although he is possessed of a material body,” the Editor has given 
an evasive answer ; for he says, “ Christians worship Jesus Christ 
and not his body separately from him.” I never charged Christians 
in my question with worshipping the body of Jesus Christ separately 
from himself, that the Editor could be justified in denying Christians 
having worshipped him and not his body. The Editor in fact con- 
fesses their adoration of Jesus Christ as the very God in the material 
form : nevertheless he attempts to maintain that they worship God 
in spirit. If we admit that the worship of spirit possessed of material 
body is worship in spirit, we must not any longer impute idolatry 
to any religious sect, for none of them adore mere matter uncon- 
nected with spirit. Did the Greeks and Romans worship the bodies 
of Jupiter and Jimo and their other supposed gods separately from 
their respective spirits? Are not the miraculous works ascribed 
by them to these gods, proofs of their viewing them as spirits 
connected with the body ? Do the idolaters among Hindoos worship 
the assumed forms of their incarnations divested of their spirit? 
Nothing of the kind ! Even in worshipping idols Hindoos do nof; 
consider them gbjects of worship until they have performed Prana- 
pratishtha or communication of divine life. According to the defini- 
tion given by the Editor, none of them can be supposed idolaters, 
because they never worship the body separately from the spirit! 
But in fact any worship through either an artificial form or imaginary 
material representation is nothing but idolatry. 

Moreover, the Editor says that “ the Father, Son and Holy Ghost 
^are also described in scripture, as equally giving grace and peace 
“ to man, as pardoning sin and leading men in the paths of righteous- 

* Matthew, Chap. I. v. 18. t buke, Chap. I., v. 35. 
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** ness, which things omniscience, omnipotence, infinite love and mercy 

can alone perform.*’ I do not know any pol3rtheistical system more 
clear than this description of the Editor as declaring three Beings 
equally omniscient, omnipotent, and possessed of infinite mercy. I, 
however, beg to ask, whether the omnipotence, omniscience, and 
infinite mercy of one person is sufficient or not to arrange the 
universal system and preserve its harmony? If so, an admission 
of the omnipotence and omniscience of the second and the third is 
superfiuous and absurd ; but if not sufficient, why should we stop at the 
number three and not carry on the numeration until the number of 
omnipotent Beings becomes at least equal to that of the heavenly bodies^ 
ascribing to each the management of every globe. From the skill which 
Europeans generally display in conducting political affairs and effecting 
mechanical inventions, foreigners very often conclude that their 
religious doctrines would be equally reasonable ; but as soon as any 
one of them is made acquainted with such doctrines as are professed 
by the Editor and by a great number of his countrymen, he will firmly 
believe that religious truth has no connection with political success,* 
My fifth question was, ** How can equality subsist except between 
objects possessed of different essences and existences?” But the 
Editor repeats only a part of it, how the son can be equal with 
the father, when he does possess the same nature, and then declares 
the question unintelligible. I never meant the impossibility of 
equality between persons or things that possess the same nature, as 
we find often equality in some property subsisting between man and 
man though possessing the same nature ; but as no equality can sub- 
sist except between things of different existencesy and the professed 
belief of the missionary gentleman was that the Son is the same in 
existence as well as in nature with the father, I took the liberty to 
ask how the son can be equal with the father, when he is supposed 
to be possessed of the same nature and existence ? Unless they deny 
to the Son the same existence with the Father, they cannot, I thinV^ 
maintain his equality with the Father. I, therefore, presume, my 
question is perfectly intelligible. 

As to my second remark, viz., ** They sometimes call Jesus Christ 
the son of man, and yet say no man was his Father,” the Editor 
makes the following reply,— “ While, thus incarnate, he in many 
ways unavoidably displayed his divine nature ; but being bom of a 
woman and in all things like unto us as to his human nature, yefc 
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without sin, he condescended to call himself the Son of man, 
although no man was his Father.*^ I wonder that the Editor, who 
on the one hand attempts so warmly to prove the deity and inspira- 
tion of Jesus Christ, on the other hand accuses the same being of 
having declared, what was totally contrary to the fact, saying, that 
he condescended to call himself the Son of man^ although no man 
was his father. I also feel surprized at the inconsistency of the 
Editor, who, while justifying the above statement respecting his. 
Lord, charges the Hindoo Pauranikas with falsity, because the 
Puranas, in instructing men of weak understanding, have mado- 
allegorical representations of God, though they repeatedly confess 
the allegorical nature of their instructions and explain their motiveer- 
for introducing them. Besides, he imputes false representation to 
one of the commentators of the Veda, and that only in his instruct- 
ing the ignorant in a parabolical manner, and from this single 
circumstance he condemns “ the whole of the Hindoo System.” 

In the very reply of the Editor, I find the phrase “ at the right 
hand of God ” quoted by the Editor as a scriptural expression. I 
therefore beg to know whether the phrase “ the right hand of God ” 
implies a true representation of God, or not ? I find the following 
expressions even within the three first chapters of the Bible he 
” (God) rested on the seventh day from all his work “ The Lord God" 
” walking in the garden in the cool of the day;” “And (God) said 
“unto him (Adam) where art thou?” Did Moses mean by the 
term “ rested ” that God ceased to act from fatigue, and attempt ta' 
prove the mutableness of God ? Did he mean by the phrase “ God 
“ walked in the cool of the day” that he moved by means of legs, like 
men in general, in the cool of the day to avoid the heat of the weather ? 
Or did he mean by the question “Where art thou?” to imply the 
previous ignorance of the omniscient God ? If so, Moses had strange 
ideas of Jehovah, and but little better than those maintained by his 
contemporary heathens. I am, however, inclined to think that Moses, 
made use of these expressions conformable to the understanding of 
the ignorant Jews of his days without subjecting himself to the 
charge of falsehood ; and this, I am informed by Christians, was the 
opi|uon of ancient teachers called Fathers of the Church, as well as 
of many modem learned Christians. 

The Editor expresses his joy at “ perceiving that the natives have 
“ begun to arouse themselves from that state of morbid apathy and. 
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iasensibilitjr which is a certain symptom of moral death and of 
‘^universal corruption of manners,” &c. I cannot help feeling compassion 
for his total want of knowledge of the literary employment and 
domestic conduct of the native community at large, notwithstanding 
his long residence in India. During only a few years past, hundreds 
of works on different subjects, such as Theology, Law, Logic, Grammar, 
and Astronomy, have been written by tlie natives of Bengal alone. 
I do not wonder that they have not reached the knowledge of the 
Editor, who, in common with all his colleagues, has shut his eyes 
against anything that might do the smallest credit to the natives. As 
to the “moral death” ascribed to them by the Editor, I might easily 
draw a comparison between the domestic conduct of the natives and 
that of the inhabitants of Europe, to shew where the grossest deficiency 
lies ; but as such a dispute is entirely foreign to the present controversy, 
I restrain myself from so disagreeable a subject, under the appre- 
hension that it might excite general displeasure. 

As to the abusive terms made use of by the Editor, such as “Father 
“ of lies alone to whom it (Hindooism) evidently owes its origin,” 
“Impure fables of his false gods,” “Pretended gods of Hindoos ;” &c., 
common decency prevents me from making use of similar terms in 
return. We must recollect that we have engaged in solemn religious 
controversy and not in retorting abuse against each other. 

I conclude this reply with expressing my hope that the Editor, on 
noticing it, wiU arrange his observations methodically, giving an 
answer to each of my five questions in succession, that the public may 
judge with facility of the arguments employed on both sides. 
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PREFACE. 


Notwithstanding my humble suggestions in the third number of 
this Magazine, against the use of offensive expressions in religious 
controversy, I find, to my great surprize and concern, in a small tract 
lately issued from one of the missionary presses and distributed by 
missionary gentlemen, direct charges of atheism made against the 
doctrines of the Vedas, and undeserved reflections on us as their 
followers. This has induced me to publish, after an interval of two 
years, a fourth number of the Brahmunical Magazine. 

In accordance with the mild and liberal spirit of universal 
toleration, which is well-known to be a fundamental principle of 
Hindooism, I am far from wishing to oppose any system of religion, 
much less Christianity; and my regard for the feelings of its 
professors would restrain me from thus exposing its errors, were they 
not forced upon my notice by the indiscreet assaults still made by 
Christian writers on the Hindoo religion. But when they scrupla 
not to woimd the feelings of a Hindoo, by attacking the most ancient 
and sacred oracles of his faith, the inspired Vedas, which have been 
revered from generation to generation, for time immemorial, should 
he submit to such wanton aggression without endeavouring to convince 
these gentlemen, that, in the language of their own Scripture, they 
“ strain at a gnat and swallow a cameF’ (Matt. XXIII., 24) ? Hence 
they may at least learn from experience a lesson of Charity y which 
they are ready enough to inculcate upon others, overlooking, at the 
same time, the precept given by their God : “Do imto others as you 
would wish to be done by,” implying, that if you wish others to treat 
your religion respectfully, you should not throw offensive reflections 
upon the religion of others. 

I shall still be extremely glad to enter upon a minute investigation 
of the comparative merits of pur respective religions, more especially 
if the Christian writers carry on the controversy in moderate and 
decorous language, worthy of literary characters and sincere inquirers 
after truth. 




CHAPTER I. 

A reply to certain queries directed against the Vedanta. 

A few queries written in the Bengali language, having again 
issued from the Mission Press, Sreerampore, directed against the 
Vedanta system of religion, and a missionary gentleman having 
brought these queries to the notice of our friend, Rammohun^Roy, 
I naturally expected that the latter would publish a reply. 

Disappointed in my expectation, and much hurt at the stigma 
thrown upon the religion which I profess, following the divine 
guidance of the Vedas and the dictates of pure reason, I deem it 
incumbent upon me to defend what I believe to be true, against so 
improvoked an aggression. 

In his prefatory lines, the author says, that from reading the 
translation of the Vedanta by Rammohun Roy, he understands 
that the Vedas declare a knowledge of God to be unattainable by man, 
and therefore he begs that Rammohun Roy will cease to impart 
their doctrines until he shall acqidre a knowledge of the Deity from 
some other religious source. 

This author, in common with a great number of his fellow- 
believers, not resting contented with the perversion and misrepresent- 
ation of the purport of his own Bible, has been zealously endeavour- 
ing to misquote the writings, revered by others as sacred authority, 
for the purpose of exposing them to ridicule. To prove this assertion 
I quote here the very first passage of the translation of the abridge- 
ment of the Vedanta by Rammohun Roy, to which the querist refers 
in his prefatory lines. — viz. 

“ The illustrious Vyasa, in his celebrated work, the Vedanta, 
insinuates in the first text, that it is absolutely necessary for man- 
“ kind to acquire knowledge respecting the Supreme Being ; but he 
“ found from the following passages of the Vedas that this inquiry is 
** limited to very narrow hounds. — Vyasa also, from the result of 
“various arguments coinciding with the Veda, found that an accurate 
“ and positive knowledge of the Supreme Being, is not within the 
“ boundary of comprehension, t.e., what and how the Supreme Being 
“ is, cannot be definitely ascertained. He has, therefore, in the second 
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** text, explained the Supreme Being by his effects and worksy without 
** attempting to define his essence ^ 

Now my readers will plainly perceive in the above quotation, that 
a perfect knowledge respecting the nature and essence of the Deity 
is, declared in the Vedanta “ to be unattainable while a knowledge 
of his existence through his effects and works ” is duly revealed by 
the Veda and consequently is zealously studied and imparted by 
us. We find in the Christian Scriptures declarations to the same 
purport. Psalm CXLV. “Great is the Lord and greatly to be 
praised ; and his greatness is unsearchahle." Job XXXVI. 26. God 
is great and we know him not : neither can the number of his years 
he searched out.” Will the author of these queries justify any one in 
following his example, by suggesting to the missionary gentlemen not to 
inculcate Christian doctrines; on the ground that the Scriptures 
declare a knowledge of God and the number of the years of his 
existence unsearchable ? I think he will not listen to such a suggestion, 
and will perhaps say in defence of the missionaries, that since the real 
nature of God is said in Scripture to be unsearchable, they have never 
attempted to preach the divine nature and essence. If such be their 
defence, how could prejudice completely shut the eyes of this interro- 
gator against the plain declaration foimd in the translation of the 
Vedanta both in Bengalee and English, which he says he has read : 
viz.y “ He (Vyasa) has, therefore, in the second text, explained the 
“ Supreme Being by his effects and works without attempting to define 
“ his essence.” 

In answer to his first query, i.e., “ Did one God create the world 
“ or not ?” I refer him to the next passage and to a subsequent passage 
of the same translation of the Vedanta, viz.y “ He, by whom the birth, 
“ existence, and annihilation of the world is regulated, is the Supreme 
“Being.” “All the Vedas prove nothing but the unity of the 
Supreme Being.” “God is indeed one and has no second.'* These 
passages will, I hope, be sufficient to convince the querist, that the 
doctrine of the unity of God is an essential principle of the Vedanta 
system, however imwelcome it may be to him, as opposing his 
favorite notion of three Gods, or three Persons equally powerful \mder 
an abstract idea of Godhead. 

In reply to his second query (i.e., “ Does God preserve this world 
or not ? and is his word our rule or not ?”) consisting of two questions, 
I have merely to quote the following passages of the same translation 
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id the Vedimta, which as they apply to each severally, 1 place imder 
two separate heads. Ist. “He from whom the universal world 
proceeds, who is the swfyport of the worlds aikl he, whose work is the 
“universe, is the Supreme Being.” ‘"Who is the almi^y and the 
“ sole regulator of the universe.” 2nd. “ God is declared to be the 
cause of all the Vedas.” “ Rules and rites (are) prescribed by the 
Veda.” The former quotations prove that God is the sole support of 
the world ; and the latter declare that the Veda is the law of God, 
revealed and introduced for our rule and guidance. 

As queries 3rd, 4th, and 5th, are in fact one query, I repeat them 
as they stand and make one reply : "" Is God with or without attributes ? 
If God is destitute of aU attributes, then how can a rule of right and 
wrong be recognized ? If you say that God is destitute of all attributes, 
then what is the difference between your principles and those of an 
atheist ?” I reply : The Vedanta, does not ascribe to God any power 
or attribute according to the human notion of properties or modes 
being attached or subordinate to their substance, such as the faculty 
of vision, or of wisdom, compassion, anger, &c., in rational animals. 
Because these properties are sometimes foimd among the human raCe 
in full operation, and again ceasing to operate, as if they were quite 
extinct ; because the power of one of these attributes is often impeded 
by the operation of another ; and because the object in which they 
•exist, depends upon special members of the body, such as the eyes, 
brain, heart, &c., for the exercise of vision, wisdom, compassion, 
Ac. 

In consideration of the incompatibility of such defects with the 
perfection of the divine nature, the Vedanta declares the very identity 
•of God to be the substitute of the perfection of all the attributes 
necessary for the creation and support of the universe, and for 
introducing revelation among men, without representing these attri- 
butes as separate properties, depended upon by the Deity, in creating 
and ruling the world. Hence the Vedanta confesses the impossibility 
of any perfect knowledge of the Divine nature, although to adapt 
itself to the understanding of beginners in the study of theology, it 
often ascribes to God such attributes as are held excellent amon^ the 
human species; as truth, mercy, justice, Ac. See again the same 
translation. “ The Veda having at first explained the Supreme Being 
•by different epithets, begins with the word Atha or now, and declares, 
t^t aU descriptions which have been used to describe the Supreme 
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Being are imperfeot (ideal), because he (the Diyine Being) by na* 
imeans can be described/’ 

Now,, unbiassed readers will judge, which of these two opinions is 
the more consistent with reason and divine revelation, to wit, the* 
denying of properties to God according to the human notion of 
qualities in objects, as done by the Vedanta ; or the equalising of the* 
number of Gods, or persons under a Godhead, with the number of the 
supposed principal qualities belonging to the Deity (namely Creation,, 
Redemption, and Sanctification) as practised by the querist and his 
fellow-believers, who have provided themselves with a God the 
Father, for the work of creation, a God the Son, for redemption and a 
Gk)d the Holy Ghost, for sanctification. 

I do not wonder, that our religious principles are compared with 
.those of atheists, by one, whose ideas of the divine nature are so gross, 
that he can consider God, as having been bom and circumcised t>- 
as having grown $ and been subject to parental authority,§ as eating 
and drinking, 1 1 and even as dying ^ and as having been totally 
annihilated (though for three days only, the period intervening from 
the crucifixion of Christ to his resurrection) ; nor can it gjve me any 
poncern, if a’ person, labouring under such extravagant fancies, should, 
at the same time, insinuate atheism against us, since he must thereby 
only expose himself to the derision of the discerning public. 

As to his sixth and seventh queries, viz. “Do not wicked 
“ actions proceed in this world from the depravity of mankind?” 7th. 
“ By what penance can that guilt be expiated, which men contract by 
the practice of wickedness ? ” I beg to observe, that a desire of 
indulging the appetites and of gratifying the passions is, by nature, 
common to man with the other animals. But the Vedas, coinciding, 
with the natural desire of social intercourse implanted in the human 
constitution, as the original cause of sympathy^*^'*^ with others, require* 
of men to moderate those appetites and regulate those passions, in a 
maimer calculated to preserve the peace and comfort of society, and 
secure their future happiness ; so that mankind may maintain their 
superiority over the rest of the animal creation, and benefit by one 
another. For each person to indulge without restraint all the appetites^ 
and passions, would be destructive of the harmony of society, which 

‘ ♦Luke II. 7. tLie II. 21. t Lwke II. 40. 

§Luke II. 51. IIMatth. XI. 19. f Mark XIV. 34. 

* ♦ Even birds and beasts sympathise with their associates of the opposite sex andi 
with their young, in proportion to the extent of their desire for social enjoyment 
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-mankind is naturally desirous to preserve. These sentiments are con- 
tained in the foUowing passages of ihe same translation of the Vedanta, 
viz., “A command over our passions and over the external senses 
“of the body, and good acts, are declared by the Veda to be indis- 
“ pensable in the mind’s approximation to God. They should, there- 
“ fore, be strictly taken care of, and attended to both previously and 
‘^subsequently to such approximation to the Supreme Being.” 

In the constant internal straggles between this desire of indul- 
gence, always working powerfully upon the mind, and the social 
inclination, displayed in various modes, according to the difference 
of circumstances, of habits, and of education, some yield often to the 
passions. In that case the only means of attaining an ultimate 
victory over them is sincere repentance and solemn meditation, which 
occasion mental disquiet and anxiety forming the punishment of sin ; 
and which are calculated to prevent future surrenders to the passions 
on similar occasions. The sin which mankind contracts against God, 
by the practice of wickedness, is believed by us to be expiated by 
these penances, and not, as supposed by the querist, by the blood of 
a son of man or son of God, who never participated in our trans- 
gressions. 

His last queiy is, “ Will mankind at last be certainly raised and 
judged ? and will they suffer or enjoy according to their works or 
not ? In reply to which I beg to observe, that the Vedanta does not 
confine the reward or punishment of good or evil works to the state 
after death, much less to a particular day of judgment ; but it reveals 
positively, that a man suffers or enjoys, according to his evil or good 
deeds, frequently even in this world, — a doctrine which is not, I 
think, at variance with the first part of the Christian Bible. See the 
above translation. “ From devotion to God all the desired conse- 
quences proceed ” (meaning of course in this world also). “ He, who 
h^s no faith in the Supreme Being, is rendered subject to these 
gods ” (properly speaking grand objects). 

In conclusion, he makes some other insinuations against the 
Vedanta ; one of which is, that it declares the mind to be God ; and 
consequently that those who adhere to this religion, must follow their 
natural propensities, and the suggestions of their own minds merely, 
not the revealed authority of God. I therefore quote these lines 
found in that very translation, from which the querist draws this 
conclusion, and leave the public to judge, whether he is not entirely 
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'deprived, evcm of common 8ense> by rooted religious prejudice, in 
-examining the writings of others, that are not persuaded to th i nk 
exactly like him and his fellow-believers, viz., “ The Vedas not only 
call the celestial representations deities ; but also, in many ins- 
“ tances, give this divine epithet tc the mind, diet, void space, quad- 
“ rupeds, animals and slaves : — But neither any of the celestial gods 
'** nor any existing creature can he considered the Lord of the universe, 
“ because the third Chapter of the Vedanta explains, that by these 
** appellations of the Veda, which denote the diffusive spirit of the 
“ Supreme Being equally over all creatures, by means of extension, 
“ his onmipresence is established.” “ Because the Veda declares the 
“ performance of these rules to be the cause of the mind's purification 
“ and its faith in God,” 

If notwithstanding these explanations offered by the Vedanta, the 
querist persists in his attempt to stigmatise the Veda, and thus argue, 
that any being declared by the Veda to be God, though figuratively, 
should be considered as God in reality, by the followers of that 
system, I would refer liim to his own Bible, which in the same 
figurative sense applies the term God ” to the prophets and the 
chiefs of Israel, and identifies God with abstract properties, such as 
love, &c , ; and I then ask the querist, whether he admits them to be 
real Gods and offers his worship to them ? and whether he be a 
follower of tlie dictates of the powerful passion of love in its most 
unlimited sense ? 

. His second insinuation is this, that the Vedanta does not forbid 
the worship of gods and goddesses ; and how then can the unity of 
God be inferred from that work ? I reply : The Supreme Being is 
represented throughout the whole Vedanta System as the only object 
of true adoration, of which the querist will be convinced, if he refers 
to die following passages of the same translation, viz., “ The worship 
** authorised by all the Vedas is of one nature : as the direction for 
** the worship of tlie only Supreme Being is invariably found in every 
part of the Veda. The following passages of the Veda affirm that 
** God is the sole object of worship, viz., * Adore God alone ' ‘ Know 
“ God alone.' ” With regard to the suggestions about the worship of 
other objects besides the Deity, the following explanation is given in 
the Vedanta. “ These, as well as several other texts of the same 
“ nature, are not real commands, but only direct those, (for instance 
idiots) who are unfortunately incapable of adoring the invisible 
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Supreme Being, to apply their minds to any visible thing, rather 
“ than allow them to remain idle.** 

In replying, as above, to all the Christian*8*’ queries and insinu** 
ations, I have confined my quotations to the translations of the 
abridgment of the Vedanta — an essay of 21 pages — to which the querist 
referred in his prefatory lines ; so that my readers may perceive that 
had the querist read only that small work, divesting himself of 
religious prejudice, he would not have needed to put those questions. 


CHAPTER n. 

Tteo^ons of a Hindoo for rejecting the doctrines of Christianity. 

The querist then proceeds to direct personality, maintaining that, 
in common with Rammohun Roy, there are individuals in England, 
who regard the mind as Cod, and surrender themselves entirely to its 
suggestions ; since they receive, he alleges, only such portions of the 
Bible as suit their convenience and reject the rest ; and he confidently 
pronounces the doctrines which Rammohim Roy incidcates to be all 
atheistical. As these individuals must be better qualified than I can 
be to vindicate themselves from the charge of perverting the Scriptures, 
I need say nothing on this subject. I cannot, however, totally pass over 
the charge of atheism against the doctrines which I, in common with my 
friend, inculcate ; and therefore beg to be allowed to make in this 
instance a few observations which may lead my readers to enter upon 
an impartial investigation and to compare the religious opinions which 
the followers of the Vedant maintain with those that the querist and 
% his fellow Christians profess. 

The querist probably means, that these individuals reject or 
misintej-pret that portion of the Bible which relates to the Trinity and 
the atonement of Christ, both considered by the querist and his 
fellow-believers as the essential principles of Christianity. I have 
<ionsequently attentively read the Bible of Christians ; but to my great 
astonishment, I have been unable to find any explanation of the Trinity 
in that book. I have therefore directed my attention to their creed 
and some of the works of celebrated Christian writers, in the former 
of which I find the Triune God thus explained : 

“The Father is God, the Son is God, the Holy Ghost is God ; and 
■“yet there are not three Gods but one God.’' I shall therefore submit 
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to the querist and his fellow-believers cases exactly parallel to this, 
doctrine, as differe ntly viewed by learned Christians, and ask him 
whether he can ever persua de himself to admit their possibility ? — Ist. 
John is homo or a man, James is homo or a man, and Jacob is homo or 
a maq, and yet there are not three homines or men but one man. 2nd. 
At the time when the whole human race, as stated in the Christian 
Scriptures, consisted of only three persons, it might have been, in like 
manner, asserted, that, “ Adam is homo (or a person) , Eve is homo 
(or a person) and Cain is homo (or a person) ; but there are not three 
“ homines (or persons) but one person,” the three being included under 
the abstract notion of mankind. 3rd. The father is sacerdos (or a 
priest), the son is sacerdos (or a priest) and the grandson is sacerdos 
(or a priest), and yet there are not three sacerdotes (or priests) but one 
priest under an abstract notion of the ‘ ‘pries tliood.” 4th. Wisdom is 
qualitas (or a quality), power is qualitas {or a quality) and love is qualitas 
(or a quality) and yet there are not three qualitates (or qualities) but 
one quality. 5th. Creation is opus (or a work). Redemption is opus 
(or a work), Sanctification is opus (or a work), and yet there are not 
three opera or works, but one work. 

I regret that notwithstanding very great mental exertions, I am 
unable to attain a comprehension of this Creed. 

These missionary gentlemen have come out to this coimtry in the 
expectation, that grown men should first give up the use of their 
external senses, and should profess seriously, tliat although the Father 
is ONE God and the Son is one Gocl and the Holy Ghost is one God, 
yet that the number of Gods does not exceed one — a doctrine which 
although unintelligible to others, having been imbibed by these pioua 
men with their mothers’ milk, is of course as familiar to them as the* 
idea of the animation of the stony goddess “ Kali ” is to an idolatrous- 
Hindoo, by whom it has, in like manner, been acquired in his infancy. 

A man does not, under various circumstances, always refuse tO' 
believe things that are beyond his comprehension ; but he will find it 
very hard, if not utterly impossible, to believe what is diametrically 
opposite to his senses, to his experience, to the uniform course of 
nature, and to the first axioms of reason : to wit, that there is first the- 
Father-Deity, who is distinctly and by himself God, omnipotent, 
omniscient, and omnipresent, that there is secondly the Son-Deity, who 
is distinctly and by himself God omnipotent, omniscient, omnipresent, 
and that there is thirdly the Holy Ghost Deity, (in the neuter gender} 
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which is distinctly and by itself God, omnipotent, omniscient, and 
omnipresent, yet in defiance of the immutable principles of mathema- 
tical science, that these Deities amount to no more than one. 

Exclusive of the writings of the ancient and modem Popish 
Th^ologists and those of Dissenters from the Episcopal creed, I find, 
to my still greater surprise, in the works of some celebrated Christian 
writers, who are held as the most distinguished members of the 
Church of England, the most palpably contradictory explanation 
given of this Trinity, some of which I here notice. 

First. Dr. Waterland, Dr. Taylor, and Archbishop Seeker main- 
tain that the Trinity consists of three distinct, independent, and 
equal persons constituting one and the same God ; thus representing 
the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost as three distinct substances 
under one Godhead. 

2ndly. Dr. Wallis was an advocate for the Sabellian hypothesis, 
and probably Archbishop TiUotson, holding that three persons in the 
Trinity are only three modes or relations, which the Deity bears to 
his creatures, — thus declaring the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost to be three qualities, existing of course in the abstract notion 
of the Grod-head, which exists only in our imagination. 

3rdly. Bishop Pearson, as w^ll as Bishop BuU, and Dr. Owen 
suppose the Father to be an underived and essential essence and the 
Son to have received every thing by communication from God the 
Father. “ There can be but one person,” (says Bishop Pearson), 
“ originally of himself, subsisting in that infinite Being, because a 
plurality of more persons so subsisting would necessarily infer a 
“ multiplicity of Gods.” “ The Son possessed ” (says he,) the whole 
“ nature by communication not by participation and in such way that 
“he was as • really God as the father.” t.e., this third explanation 
contradicts the first with regard to the original deity of the second 
and third persons, and is entirely opposed to the second explanation. 

4thly. Bishop Burgess supposes the three persons of the Deity to 
make one God, but does not allow that these persons are three 
beings, urging that “ the Scriptures declare that there is but only one 
“ God. — The same Scriptures declare that there are three omnipresent 
‘‘.persons ; but there cannot be two omnipresent beings ; therefore 
** the three omnipresent persons can be only one God.” According 
to this hypothesis, the Trinity is made up of three persons, each of 
which is not a being, t.e., of three nonentities. 
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5thly. In the system of Dr. Thomas Bumet, the Father is held 
to be a self-existeut Being, the Son, and the Holy Ghost dependent ; 
and he thinks that divine perfections and worship may be ascribed to- 
each ; which somewhat resembles the Arian Creed. 

6th. Mr. Baxter defines the three divine Persons to be Wisdom, 
Power, and Love and illustrates his meaning by the vital power, 
intellect and will in the soul of man, t.e., he compares the three 
persons with qualities — an opinion which resembles what was 
maintained by Sabellius and his followers. 

7thly. Bishop Gastreil says “ The three names of God the Father,. 
“ Son, and Holy Ghost must denote a three-fold difference or distinc- 
“ tion belonging to God, but such as is consistent with the unity 
“ and simplicity of the divine nature, for each of these includes the 
“ whole idea of God and something more. So far as they express the 
nature of God, they all adequately and exactly signify the same. 
“ It is the additional signification, which makes all the distinction 
“between them,” i. according to Bishop GastreU, “the Father 
“ includes the whole idea of God and something more ; the son includes 
“ the whole idea of God and something more ; the Holy Ghost includes 
“ the whole idea of God and something more : while altogether, the 
“ Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost make one entire God, and no 
“ more.” Here this learned prelate introduces a new axiom, viz.^ 
that a part is greater than, or at least, equal to the whole. 

Sthly. According to Mr. Howe’s theory, there are three distinct, 
intelligent hypostases, each having a distinct, intelligent nature, 
united in some inexplicable manner so as to make one God in some- 
what the same way as the corporeal, sensitive, and intellectual 
faculties are united to form one man, i. c., he gives us to understand 
that the Godhead is something more than the Father, the Son and the 
Holy Ghost in the same manner as a complete man is something 
more than the corporeal, sensitive and intellectual faculties. 

Othly. Dr. Sherlock says, “ The Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
** <u ready distimt Persons as Peter, James, and John, each of 
“ which is God. We must allow each Person to be a God. These 
“ three infinite minds are distinguished, just as three created minds 
“ are, by self-consciousness. And by mutual consciousness, each pereon 
“ of these has die whole wisdom, power and goodness of the other 
two.” i.e., this divine sets forth a system of perfect polytheism ; but 
does not, like the others, offer any apology for it. 
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lOthly. Dr. Heber, the present Bishop of Calcutta, maintains that 
the second and third persons in the Trinity are no other than the 
angels Michcbel and Gabriel. It was the Second Person, who con- 
versed with Moses from Mount Sinai, and the third person, who 
constituted the Jewish Shekinah. 

The theory of the Godhead proposed by this pious and learned 
prelate, although it is at variance with the opinions of several other 
divines, must yet be gratifying to Hindoo Theologians, who have long 
cherished the doctrine of the Metempsychosis, or the transmigration 
of spirits from one body to another. Since, the belief in the Second 
Person of the Godhead, originally a mere spirit, taking at one time, 
according to this theory, the form of an Angel (Michael) and after- 
wards assuming the body of J/a?i (Jesus Christ) by means of natural 
birth, which was effected, as is said, by the Virgin Mary and the 
angel Gabriel — countenances the doctrine of the migration of spirits 
from the bodies of superior to those of inferior creatures. 

Are not these explanations of the Trinity, given by the persons 
most versed in the Scriptures, sufficient to puzzle any man, if not 
drive him to atheism? Supposing a Hindu or a Mussalman were 
ready and willing to embrace the Christian faith, would he not 
sincerely repent of his rashness, as soon as he discovered that the 
accounts of the essence of the Christian religion, given by the principal 
persons of the Church, are as opposite to each other as the west is to 
the east ? Would he not be utterly astonished at the idea, that a 
nation who are so celebrated for their progress in the arts and 
sciences, for the enjoyment of political and civil liberty, and for 
their freedom of inquiry and discussion, should neglect their religious 
faith so much as to allow it still to stand upon the monstrously 
absurd basis of popery 

I myself, however, am not surprised at the many contradictory 
accounts they have given of the Trinity ; because when the building 
is the mere creature of fancy, it is not to be expected that its archi- 
tects should well agree in their description of its form and propor- 
tions. Nor do I wonder at this faith being forsaken by a great 
number of intelligent European gentlemen, whom the orthodox are 
fond of stigmatizing as Infidels, since it appears to me, that any 

* By a reference to the Histories of the ancient Greeks and Homans and to those of 
Chungiz Khan and others, the readers may be convinced that truth and true religioi^ 
do not always accompany wealth, power and conquest, high names or lofty pidMea. 
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person endowed with a moderate share of common sense, not entirely 
perverted by early prejudices thrust upon him in the helpless infancy 
of his mind, must be able to tear off the parti-coloured veil of 
sophistry from the face of this Creed and discover its real mon- 
strosity. 

Instead of stigmatizing those Gentlemen, the Missionaries ought, 
I think, to have thanked them gratefully, for the safe standing of the 
frail edifice of their extraordinary creed, since it is the indifference 
of a great number of learned Europeans about the religion which 
they from policy profess, accompanied with the bigoted adherence 
to Christianitj^ imposed upon a considerable portion of men of the 
middling class, which, and which alone, has been hitherto the cause 
of the security of a faitli contradictory to common sense and opposed 
to the evidence of the senses, in a nation so higlily exalted by its 
literature. 

Some well-meaning Christians plausibly argue, that, whether tlie 
doctrine of the Trinity be reasonable or not, — what does it signify, 
this being a mere matter of speculation, — if the practical parts of 
Christianity and its religous observances are salutary ? 

In the first place I wish to know, whether the Missionaries preach 
the practical parts of Christianity separately from the doctrine of the 
Trinity and that of the atonement, or whether, on the contrary, they 
do not consider these doctrines to be the fimdamental principles of 
the Christian Faith, so that, no man can possibly benefit by the 
practical parts of Christianity, imless he is enabled to pervert his 
senses, so far as to believe in the truth of these doctrines ? If the 
latter be the case, these well-meaning persons, will, I trust excuse 
the rejection of Christianity by the grown up natives of India, in 
consideration of the great difficulty or rather impossibility every 
one must encounter who attempts to enforce belief upon himself 
or upon others. 

In the second place I take the liberty of asking these weU- 
meaning Gentlemen, whether it is a matter of speculation to believe 
-one to be three and three to be one ? Whether it is a matter of 
opinion to bring ourselves to believe that a perfect man is perfect 
God, or in other words, that a complete man is not a man ? Whether 
it is a matter of speculation to be convinced that an object confined 
to a small portion of the Earth comprehends literally all the fulness 
of the Deity bodily, and spreads over the whole universe ? Is it also 
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..-a matter of speculation that God whom Christians and their Scripture 
represent as mere spirit and as the author of the universe, was of the 
very seed of the Jewish Patriarch Abraham, and of the Jewish King 
David ? If these be matters of opinion, what then are matters grossly 
.repugnant to reason and contrary to fact ? The almighty and eternal 
Being (according to these Christian theologians) was honi^ grew to 
manhood, suffered and died a shameful death. Does this signify 
nothing ? Does it signify nothing to degrade our faculties and give up 
the use of our senses, while we are viewing the visible object of nature ? 
If we do so in one thing, why not do it in another ? If we set out 
on this irrational career, where are we to stop ? Ma\^ we not from the 
example set in Tlreology, lay aside the use of reason in other sciences 
also, and thereby impede the progress of knowledge and introduce 
incalculable evils into the world ? I therefore hope that these Gentlemen 
win, after more mature consideration, discover the doctrine of the 
Trinity and the idea of a Mangod or Godman to be unnatural and 
pregnant with absurdity, and not a mere iimocent speculation. 

If British Missionaries are under an obligation to preach Chris- 
tianity to the natives of India, they ought for the glory of their 
nation, holding so conspicuous a place among the people of the East, 
and also for the sake of their own characters as a Literary Body, to 
confine their instructions to the i)ractical parts of Christianity, 
keeping entirely out of view the doctrine of the Trinity and the idea 
of a two or three fold nature of God and Man, or God, Man and 
Angel, which are, to say the least, very much calculated to lower the 
reputation of Britons both as a learned and as a religious people. 

It is characteristic of protestant writers to expose to ridicule any 
other system of religion which they disapprove. For instance, some 
of their eminent writers have proceeded so far in attacking the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation maintained by the Catholics, as to apply 
to the bread which the Catholics consider as the real flesh of Christ, 
the epithet Panarius Deus or “ Broaden God,” &c. 

Now I only beg to be allowed on this occasion to ask Protestant 
Gentlemen, who think themselves justified in believing that a human 
body was, by supernatural power, in a literal sense filled with all the 
fulness of the Godhead, how they can object so violently to the 
opinion entertained by the Catholics that a piece of bread by the 
same supernatural power is filled with divine spirit ? And if they 
^jan apply to Catholics the term ** Worshippers of a Broaden God,” 

13 
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how can the professors of the Trinity disapprove of the terms 
“ Worshippers of a Fleshly God, or Jew God ” being applied to 
themselves. 

Whoever, in fact is unable to perceive the wide distinction between 
mpreme and eternal Being and a helpless mortal man, must surely 
confess, if endowed with the faculty of reason, that he had grossly 
abused it in contemplating the nature of the deity. The immense 
distance between the human and divine nature cannot be diminished 
by the efforts of any mortal ; and therefore whoever accepts man, 
dead or alive, for his god, voluntarily sinks himself to the same 
unfathomable distance below the level of one of the human species. 
Should he then presume to claim the rank of man, he would thereby 
equalize his nature with that of his God and be justly chargeable 
witli gross inconsistency. Indeed I do not see what can prevent his 
fellow- believers, or man- worshippers, from accusing him of blas- 
phemy — in making himself equal with God ; or how rational men 
can avoid viewing Iiim as the victim of early prejudices — however 
many sciences he may have studied, however many books he may 
have written, whatever titles of learning may have been bestowed 
upon him and with whatever contempt he may affect to regard the 
genuine Brahmanical religion. I say, the genuine Brahmanical re- 
ligion, taught by the Vedas, as interpreted by the inspired Manu, 
not the popular system of worship adopted by the multitude. If a 
Christian were to insist on considering the latter with all its corrup- 
tions as the standard of Hindooism, then a Hindoo would also bo 
justified in taking as the standard of Christianity, the system of 
religion which almost imiversally prevailed in Europe previous to 
the fifteenth century of the Christian Era, and which is still followed 
by die majority of Cliristians (namely. Catholics, Greeks, Armenians) 
with all its idols, crucifixes, Saints, miracles, pecuniary absolutions 
from sins, trinity, transubstantiation, relics, holy water, and other 
idolatrous machinery. 

With regard to the doctrine of the atonement, we are given to 
understand by Christians, that God the Father having been offended 
by the transgressions of the human race, resolved (though against 
the suggestion of his mercy) that he would not forgive them unless 
some adequate sacrifice were offered to him, so that his justice should 
not be disregarded through the influence of his mercy. Upon 
this resolution on the part of God the Father, God the Son having 
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great compassion towards men guilty of sins unto death, took upon 
himself the human nature and offered to God the Father his own 
life as an adequate atonement, and thereby reconciled to the Father 
Deity as many men as would believe in the offer of his blood for the 
remission of sin 

The Missionary Gentlemen hereby maintain, that although God 
the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost were equally 
merciful and just and equally averse to sin ; yet the Father having 
a strict regard to tlie preservation of the balance of power between 
Mercy and Justice, did not suffer his Mercy to violate Justice, and 
insisted, that the sins of men should not be forgiven unless a human 
sacrifice were made to him. But the Son being more under the 
inffuence of mercy and totally regardless of justice, condescended 
to assume the human natuje and to bear the punishment of their 
sin. Thus by offering hiiliselt* as a sacrifice, he washed away their 
transgressions with his blood, without expecting any sacrifice to be 
made to him, for the satisfaction of his Justice ; while God the 
Holy Ghost, again, took no part whatever in the performance of the 
sacrifice, either as the Satisfier or the Satisfied, and remained quite 
neutral. Hence, is it not evident, that God the Father is more strict 
about the observance oL Justice than God the Son ? and that God the 
Father was less liable to the influence of Mercy than God the Son ? 
and that God the Holy Ghost manifested neither Mercy nor Justice 
in the sacrificial atonement ? Do not these circumstances completely 
overthrow the doctrine which these Gentlemen preach, viz., that God 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are equally just and merciful ? 

Secondly. They ascribe to God the attribute of justice according 
to the human notion of that attribute, i. e., as a just judge can never 
be so influenced by his mercy as to forgive a man guilty of capital 
crimes, without inflicting upon him tlie punishment of death ; so 
God never can violate justice through the influence of his mercy in 
forgiving sins unto death, without inflicting extreme punishment. 
Supposing, then, for the sake of argument, that divine justice can be 
viewed according to the standard of the human notion of justice, I 
ask whether it is consistent with tlie human notion of justice to 
release millions of men each guilty of sins unto death, after inflicting 
death upon another person, (whether God or man) who never 
participated in their sins, even though that person had voluntarily 
proposed to embrace death ? or whether it is not a great violation 
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of justice, according to the human notion of it, to put an innocent 
person to a painful death for the transgressions of others, notwith- 
standing he, in his human capacity, manifested very great reluctance 
to that death, as is admitted in the account of the life of Jesus 
Christ in Matthew, Ch. XXVI, 37 — 39. 

Thirdly. Sins are of two kinds, that is, sins against God merely, 
and sins against God and man, such as theft, robbery, deception, &c. 
I therefore wish to know whether it is not an entire disregard of 
justice, according to the human notion, that the sins committed 
against one person should be forgiven by another, without his consent 
to such pardon ? Whether it is not an infringement of justice on the 
part of God the Son, according to the human notion of justice, to 
wash away with his blood the sins of theft, rol)bery, or murder 
committed by one man against others, and to disregard their 
individual sufferings ? But if Christians really imagine that true 
believers in the vicarious sacrifice of Christ have their past sins as 
well against God as against man, washed away by his blood, are 
they not extremely presumptuous and culpable in inflicting punish- 
ment upon their fellow Christians for any crime they may have 
committed, knowing that atonement has already been made for it 
by the blood of their God, which was shed on the cross ? Yet we 
every day see Christians inflict on one another severe punishment, 
for the sins committed by them, notwithstanding the remission of 
their sins through their faith in the vicarious sacrifice of Christ. 

Fourthly. These Gentlemen believe, that the Son washes away 
the sins of those who place their faith in his vicarious sacrifice, and 
not of men in general. This shews that the act of pardoning the 
sins of men by God the Son, proceed from a reciprocal consideration, 
and not from his infinite mercy towards mankind. As according to 
this doctrine, millions of inhabitants of remote countries, islands and 
mountains, who never heard even the name of Christianity, have died 
in sin, ever since the time of the vicarious sacrifice offered by Christ, 
without having it in their power to enter into the necessary bargain 
for the forgiveness of their sins by offering, in return, their faith in 
the atonement made by Christ. But those who have been bom in 
countries where they could readily acquire this faith, while they 
rely upon the possession of this as the means of purchasing* their 
own salvation, inconsistently condemn such of their feUow-Christians 
as hope to be saved through a virtuous life and sincere repentance, 
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accusing them of presumption and self-sufficiency in pretending to 
be saved by such merits. Yet it is evident that the former who 
boast of their faith, are the pemons really guilty of pride and self- 
sufficiency, since for this single merit of theirs, they think themselves 
fully entitled to salvation ; and at the same time they contemn and 
deprecate the merits of others, who nevertheless consider that both 
faith and good works proceed from the grace of God. 

These Gentlemen are apt to find fault with and ascribe un- 
reasonableness to every other system of religion, shutting entirely 
their eyes upon the total want of reason and rationality in the faith 
which they themselves profess and preach. For, is there any notion 
more unreasonable and conducive to immoral practices than the idea, 
that God has blood, and that that blood is offered by God to reconcile 
to God such men as, at any time during their lives, place faith in 
that blood of God, however guilty these men may be of offending God 
and injuring their fellow-creatures. 

As to their attempts at the converting of Hindoos to the Christian 
Faith, these Teachers of strange doctrines may now have been con- 
vinced by experience, after the exertions of a quarter of a century, 
that no grown up native of India possessed of common sense and 
common hone sty, will ever be persuaded to believe in their self- 
contradictory Creed, and that their religious efforts will be unavail- 
ing, unless they adopt, or be enabled to adopt, some unfair means 
for the promotion of Christianity. Since the Hindoo poijulation in 
Bengal, from the circumstances of their early marriages, and their 
continual residence either at home or at an inconsiderable distance 
from their birth-place, and from the enjoyment of local comfort under 
the peaceful sway of the British nation, has been increasing with 
uncommon rapidity, and as they are, at the same time, prohibited 
from foreign trade by their religious prejudices, prevented from 
entering into the military service, owing to their habitual aversion to 
war, and do not now, as in former times, receive gifts of lands free 
from assessments which tended much to encourage an idle life, many 
families have already become very indigent and a greater number 
must, sooner or later, be reduced to poverty. It is therefore more than 
probable, that the most weak and needy among them may be induced, 
by the hope of wordly advantages, to sell their conscience and their 
religion, in the same manner as a great many Israelites have been 
persuaded to profess Christianity, by the severe policy, adopted 
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towards Jews on the one hand, and the encouragement to apostatize, 
held out on the other, by Societies established in Europe for their 
conversion. 

I shall now, in a few words, for the information of the Missionary 
Gentlemen, lay down our religious creed. In conformity with the 
Precepts of our ancient religion, contained in the Holy Vedanta, 
though disregarded by the generality of moderns, we look up to 
One Being as the animating and regulating principle of the whole 
collective body of the imiverse, and as the origin of all individual 
souls which in a manner somewhat similar, vivify and govern their 
particular bodies ; and we reject Idolatry in every form and under 
whatsoever veil of sophistry it may be practised, either in adoration 
of an artificial, a natural, or an imaginary object. The divine homage , 
which we offer, consists solely in the practice of /M^a or benevolence 
towards each other, and not in a fanciful faith or in certain motions 
of the feet, legs, arms, head, tongue or other bodily organs, in 
pulpit or before a temple. Among other objects, in our solemn 
devotion, we frequently offer up our humble thanks to God, for the 
blessings of British Rule in India and sincerely pray, that it may 
continue in its beneficent operation for centuries to come. 

SHIVUPRUSAD SURMA.- 

Calcutta, November IJ, 

The Rajrt’s Pandit, under whone name he brought out this Magazine ILunniohim 
Roy wan fond of using pseudonyms. — Ed. 
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To the question, “ Why do you frequent a Unitarian place of 
worship, instead of the numerously attended established Churches ?” 

I. Because the prayers read, worship offered, and sermons 
preached in the Unitarian place of worship remind me of the infinitely 
wise Ruler of this infinite universe, without ascribing to him as 
Churchmen do, fellow-creators or co-operators equal in power and 
other attributes. My plain understanding, though it can comprehend 
the idea of fellow-creatures, is incapable of forming a notion of one or 
more fellow-creators each equally possessed of omnipotence and 
omnipresence. 

II. Because Unitarian prayer, worship, and preaching constantly 
put me in mind of the beneficial design kept in view by the wise and 
benevolent Author of all, in organizing the members of the animal 
body, such as bones, veins, vessels, limbs, &c., and in preparing the 
manifold necessaries of life for our maintenance, as proofs of his- 
gratuitous blessing and free grace ; while in those Churches he ia 
declared to have refused mercy and salvation to mankind until 
innocent blood was offered him to appease his wrath. 

HI. Because the Unitarian mode of worship exhibits how that 
infinite and Supreme author has designedly stationed the heavenly 
bodies, in systematic order, capable of producing and nourishing all 
the animal and vegetable objects under his divine control ; while in 
those Churches that infinite being is represented as occupying a small 
space in this limited world, lying in a stiU smaller space in the womb 
^pf a virgin, subject to the control of his parents, though for a season,, 
and daily performing the various animal functions. 

IV. Because I feel already weary of the doctrine of “ Man-God ” 
or “ God-Man frequently inculcated by the Brahmans, in pur- 
suance of their corrupt traditions : the same doctrine of Man-God, 
though preached by another body of priests better dressed, better 
provided for and eminently elevated by virtue of conquest cannot 
effectuaHy tend to excite my anxiety or curiosity to listen to it. 


Manu, Dattatraya, Rama, &c., &c., &c. 
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V. Because I have expressed my disgust, when I heard from the 
Brahmans the incredible story that God appeared in the form of a 
party-coloured kite, to accomplish certain purposes. While I maintain 
the same reverence for the Divine Being, I must be excused believing 
a similar doctrine held forth in those Churches, as to the appearance 
of God, on another occasion, in the })odily shape of a dove. T wonder 
to observe, that from a denial of the existence of God some are 
stigmatized with the term atheist ; while others are highly respected, 
though they do not scruple, under the shield of religion, to bring the 
Deity into ridicule, by representing him in the form even of a 
common bird. 

VI. Because liaving been taught in the schools, where the 
doctrine of the Incaniations of a two-fold or even of a three-fold 
nature has been solemnly preached, I perceive no novelty in the 
idea of a two-fold nature, divine and human, as entertained and 
expressed in those Churches. 

VIT. Because in those Cliurches, the Holy Ghost is represented 
as the very God and not as the miraculous power of the Deity, at the 
same time that the language applied there to this person of the God- 
head ; such as “ she was found with child of the Holy Ghost,” “ The 
Holy Ghost shall come upon thee ”t fully cori’esponds to the words 
and ideas used for the deity in the western and eastern heathen 
mythologies, and consequently must be offensive to the feelings of 
those who ascribe to God purity and perfection. 

VIII. Because the doctrine of the trinity inculcated in those 
Churches, consisting of God the Father, God the Son, and God the 
Holy Ghost, is defensible on the plea of mystery ; while the Trinity 
preached to us by the Brahmans is a representation of the three 
principle attributes of the deity in an allegorical sense, and does 
therefore deserve some momentary attention. 'Fhe mind which rejects 
the latter as a production of the fancy, cannot be reasonably expected 
to adopt the former. 

IX. Because Unitarians reject polytheism and idolatry under 
every sophistical modification, and thereby discountenance all the evil 
consequences resulting from them. 

X. Becasue Unitarians believe, profess, and inculcate the doc- 
trine of the divine unity — a doctrine which 1 find firmly maintained 

mixe.i n.'itnre of man, liou, and God. 
f The Virgin Marjr. 
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both by the Christian Scriptures and by our most ancient writings 
commonly called the Vedas. 

Such are my reasons for attending the Unitarian place of worship 
instead of the established Churches. 

Chundru-Shekhub Dbv.^‘^ 


* Tliis tract “ beara the signature o£ Chandra Shekhur Dev, a disciple of Kam> 
mohun ; but, as Mr. Adam informed Dr. Tuckerman in a letter, dated January 18, 1828, it 
was entirely Rammohun’a own composition.” The Life and Letters of Raja Rammohun 
Roy, by Miss Collet, p. 85. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

A small tract iu Sanskrit with a translation into Bengalee has of 
late been published by a Hindoo Theologian, Sivaprasad Sarma, on 
the subject of modes of worship with or without images. Having 
found it to exhibit views of the Hindoo religion somewhat different 
from those which are commonly entertained by Europeans, I have 
prepared a translation of it into English with some explanatory notes, 
which I beg to submit to the English reader. 

Calcutta^ 18th Januarj/y 1828. 



TRANSLATION OF A SANSKRIT TRACl^ 


ON 

DIFFERENT MODES OF WORSHIP.- 


Query. 

In some Sastias many authorities are found enjoining worship by 
means of idols ; in others are passages dissuading from such worship. 
Doubts having hence arisen, may the learned be pleased to remove 
them ? 

(Signed) Eamdhan Sarma, 

Reply. 

In answer to tlie subject of this query the decision which is given, 
in the essence of all the Sastras (the Bhagavata)y by that great and 
worshipful Saint (Vyasa) who had a thorough knowledge of all the 
Vedas, seems sufficient to remove these doubts entirely. It is as- 
follows (according to the gloss of Sridhara) : “ Man shall worship me 

the Lord of the Universe by means of an image or any other form, 
during the intervals of leisure from the performance of the ritual 
observances prescribed for the class to which he belongs, until he 
becomes conscious that I dwell in aU. beings.” The worshipful and 
revered Sridhara commenting upon this text, adds here “ This verse 
“ shews that womhip by means of an idol or any other form is not 
“ absolutely useless, and that as long as a man is subjected to worship 
“ by means of idols, he is also subjected to perform the ritual 
“observances prescribed to his own class.” This passage limits the 
period of idol worship and explains what practices are its necessary 
accompaniments . 

Vyasa, then proceeds *. — “ Yurthex, man, by charity to tlic needy, 
“by honour to otliera, by friendship, and by an equal regard, to all, 

® “ It (the tract) was written in Sanskrit by Ranmiohim Roy under the name of 
Shivuprusad Shurma, and it was translated into English, with English mmotations, by 
Rammohun Roy imder the name of ‘ A Friend of the author.’ ” The Life and Letters of 
Baja Rammohun Roy, by Miss Collet, p. 74. 
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“ shall direct his worship to me who, by residing in the heart, dwell in 
'‘all living creatures. 

Vyasa continues in six and a half verses beginning with the 
following verse, “ Animate objects are preferable to inanimate,” &c. ; 
and ending with the following sentence, “ He to whom these four 
“duties are prescribed in the above text shall, mentally, do reverence 
“ and x>**<^f6ss much resx)eet to all creatures, according to the different 
“ degrees (d their visible excellences.” He fVyasa) then concludes : — 
Man shall respect them “ by observing that the all-powerful Lord is in 
“the heart watching over the soul.”t Hence the author himself 
explains that the observance of “an equal regard to all” creatures 
directed in the above verso is in reference to their being equally 
related to the divine vSpirit and not in reference to tlieir qualities or 
. identities. 

Tt follows therefore that t)assages enjoining worship by means 
of forms, and x)assagcs dissuading from such worship, should be 
separately apjdied to those who entertain those different sentiments J 

Spiiitual Devotion ih of tvso kinds The hist consistH in meditation on the soul 
being of divine origin A continuanee of siieh mislitation is Ikdievcd to have a tendency 
to rescue tlie soul fioin all human fetdmgs and passions, and theieby the soul is ultimately 
bi ought to its original divine peifection far suip.i.ssing iKith human search and description. 
This IS the state which is commonly called absorption Tlie (hwofees who adhere to this 
mode ot devotion lieing supposed iiatuially incapable of comiriitting any rtioial or social 
crime, aie not subjected to the pieccfits or pioliibitions foumi m the Sastras 

The second kind of devotion consists in lieheving that the Deity is possessed of all the 
attributes of perfection such as omnipresence, omnipotence, A'o , and that tlie individual 
Bcntient soul is, in its pieseiit state of luatenal connection, separ.ite Irom, and dependent 
on, the Deity Besides, the piacticc of chanty, A'c , as mentioned in this text ari' enjoined 
on the pt'iloimeis of this mode of devotion ,is thoii religious duties This class ot 
devotees enjoy, after death, eternal lieatitude in tlie higliest heaven, as existences sep.irate 
from the deity and fiom each other, while worshippers by means ol fonns, as the Vedanta 
aflirms, enjoy only tempoiaiy bhss. 

From what I have noticed as to die two kinds of notions entertained respecting 
spiritual devotion, the readm will preceive the reason why a ieachei of spiritual 
knowledge sometimes is justified in speaking of the Deity in the first person, in reference 
to the assumed divine iiatuie of his soul, although in the same discourse, he again 
troatfl of God in the third person, in reference to the jiresent sepm-ated and subordinate 
Btate of the soul 

I “ Two birds, co-habitant and co-essontial, reside unitedly in one tree which is the 
body. One oi them (the Sind) consumes the variously tasted finits of its actions: but 
the other (God) without partaking of them, witnesses all events." Mtmdakopanishad, 
ch. the 3rd. 

“God as lieing resplendent and most proximate to all cieatures is styled the operator 
in the heart.” Mundaha the second. Section the 2nd 

Under the Christian dispensntion, woi-ship through mattei seems unauthoi ised ; 
John ch * IV. V. 21 • “ The hour cometh when ye shall, neither in tliis mountain, nor yet 
at Jerusalem, worship the Father, &c.” 23 ; “ But the hour cometh and now is, when the 
true worshipi^rs shall worship the Fatlier in Spirit and in truth, ” &c.; although in the 
Judaical i-eligion such worship was sanctioned, as appears from the Books of Leviticus 
and others, and even from the above quoted verses of the Gospel of John. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

My object in publishing this tract is to recommend those to whom 
it is addressed, to avoid using harsh or abusive language in their 
religious intercourse with European Missionaries, either respecting 
them or the objects of their worship, however much this may be 
countenanced by the example of some of these Gentlemen. 


P. K. T. 



HUMBLE SUGGESTIONS.^^ 


Those who firmly believe on the authority of the Vedas, that “ God 
is ONE only without an equal, ” and that ‘‘He cannot be known either 
“ through the medium of language, thought, or vision : how can he be 
“ known except as existing, the origin and support of the universe ?'" — 
and who endeavour to regulate their conduct by the following precept, 
“ He who is desirops of eternal happiness should regard another as he 
“ regards himself, and the happiness and misery of another as his own,” 
ought to manifest the warmest affection towards such of their own 
countrymen as maintain the same faith and practice, even although 
they have not aU studied the Vedas for themselves, but have professed 
a belief in God only through an acquaintance with their general design. 
Many among the ten classes of Sannyasis, and all the followers of 
Gum Nanak, of Dadu, and of Kabir, as well as of Santa, &c., profess 
the religious sentiments abovementioned. It is our unquestionable 
duty invariably to treat them as brethren. No doubt should be enter- 
tained of their future salvation, merely because they receive instmc- 
tions, and practise their sacred music, in the vernacular dialect. For 
Yajnavalkya, with a reference to those who cannot sing the Hymns of 
the Vedas, has said, “The divine hymns Rik, Gatha, Panikaf and 
Dakshdbihita, should be sung ; because by their constant use man 
attains supreme beatitude.” “ He who is skilled in playing on the 
lute (vina), who is intimately acquainted with the various tones and 
harmonies, and who is able to beat time in music, will enter without 
difficulty upon the road of salvation.” Again the Siva Dharma as 
quoted by Raghunandana, says, “ He is reputed a Guru who according 
to the capacity of his disciple instmcts him in Sanskrit whether pure 
or corrupt, in the current language of the country, or by any other 
means.” 

Amongst foreigners, those Europeans who believe God to be in 
every sense one, and worship Him alone in spirit, and who extend 
their benevolence to man as the highest service to God, should be 
regarded by us with affection, on the ground of the object of their 

•0£ this tract, as of eome other pseudonymous ones, Raja Bammohun Roy was the reaf 
author. — E d. 
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worsliip being the same as oars. We should feel no reluctance to 
co-operate with them in religious matters, merely because they consi- 
der Jesus Christ as the Messenger of God and their Spiritual Teacher ; 
for oneness in the object of worship and sameness of religious practice 
should produce attachment between the worshippers. 

Amongst Europeans, those who believe Jesus Christ to be God him- 
self, and conceive him to be possessed of a particular form, and maintain 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost to be one God, should not be treated in an 
unfriendly manner. On the contrary, we should act towards them in 
the same manner as we act towards those of our countrymen who, 
without forming any external image, meditate upon Rama and other 
supposed incarnations, and believe in their unity. 

Again, those amongst Europeans who believing Jesus Christ to be 
the Supreme Being moreover construct various images of him, should 
not be hated. On the contrary, it becomes us to act towards those 
Europeans in the same manner as we act towards such as believe 
Rama, &c., to be incarnations of God, and form external images of 
them. For the religious principle of the two last-mentioned sects of 
foreigners are one and the same with those of the two similar sects 
among Hindoos, although they are clothed in a different garb. 

When any belonging to the second and third classes of Europeans 
endeavour to make converts of us, the believers in the only living and 
true God, even then we should feel no resentment towards them, but 
rather compassion, on account of their blindness to the errors into 
which they themselves have fallen : since it is almost impossible, as 
every day’s experience teaches us, for men, when possessed of wedtb 
and power, to perceive their own defects. 
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THIS INDENTURE made the eighth day of January in the 
Year of Christ one thousand eight hundred and thirty between 
Dwarkanauth Tagore of Jorasankoe in the town of Calcutta Zumeen- 
dor, Kaleenauth Roy of Burranugur in the Zillah of Havelly in the 
Suburbs of Calcutta aforesaid Zumeendar, Prussunnocoomar Tagore 
of Pattoriaghatta in Calcutta aforesaid Zumeendar, Ramchunder 
Bidyabagish of Simlah in Calcutta aforesaid Pundit and Rammohun 
Roy of Manicktullah in Calcutta aforesaid Zumeendar of the one part 
and Boykontonauth Roy of Burranugur in the Zillah of Havelly in the 
Suburbs of the Town of Calcutta aforesaid Zumeendar, Radarersaud 
Roy of ManicktuRah in Calcutta aforesaid Zumeendar and Rama- 
NAUTH Tagore of Jorasankoe in Calcutta aforesaid Banian (Trustees 
named and appointed for the purposes hereinafter mentioned) of the 
other part witnesseth that for and in consideration of the sum of 
Sicca Rupees Ten of Lawful money of Bengal by the said Bykonto- 
nauth Roy Radapersaud Roy and Ramanauth Tagore to the said Dwar- 
kanauth Tagore Kaleenauth Roy Prussunnocoomar Tagore Ram 
Chunder Bidyabagish and Rammohun Roy in hand paid at and before 
the sealing and delivery of these Presents (the receipt whereof they 
the said Dwarkanauth Tagore Kaleenauth Roy Prussunnocoomar Tagore 
Ramchunder Bidyabagish and Rammohun Roy do and each and every 
of them doth hereby acknowledge) and for settling and assuring the 
messuage land tenements hereditaments and premises hereinafter men- 
tioned to be hereby granted and released to for and upon such uses 
trusts intents and purposes as are hereafter expressed and declared of 
and concerning the same and for divers other good Causes and Consi- 
derations them hereunto especially moving they the said Dwarkanauth 
Tagore Kaleenauth Roy Prussunocoomar Tagore Ramchunder Bidya- 
bagish and Rammohun Roy Have and each and every of them Hath 
granted bargained sold aliened released and confirmed and by these 

* This is s faithful reprint of the original. It was also published in the Tattwabodhini 
Patrika, No. 90, for Magh, 1772 Sak. Though not composed by Raja Rammohun Roy, 
it was “inspired” by him. — Ed. 
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presents Do and each and every of them Doth grant bargain sell alien 
release and confirm unto the said Boykontonauth Roy Radapersaud 
Roy and Rarnanauth Tagore their heirs and assigns all that brick built 
messuage (hereafter to be used as a place for religious worship as is 
hereinafter more fuUy expressed and declared) Building or Tenement 
with the piece or parcel of Land or Ground thereunto belonging and 
on part whereof the same is erected and built containing by estimation 
four Cottahs and two Chittacks be the same a little more or less situate 
lying and being in the Chitpore Road in Sootanooty in the Town of 
Calcutta aforesaid and butted and boimded as follows (that is to say) 
on the north by the House and Ground now or formerly belonging 
to one Fooloorey Rutton on the south by the House and Ground for- 
merly belonging to one Ramkristno Kur since deceased on the east by 
the House and Ground now or formerly belonging to one Fooloorey 
Rutton on the south by the House and Ground formerly belonging to 
one Ramkristno Kur since deceased on the east by the House and 
Ground now or formerly belonging to one Radamoney Bhamonney and 
on the west by the said public Road or Street commonly called Chitpore 
Road or howsoever otherwise the said messuage building land tene- 
ments and hereditament or any of them now are or is or heretofore 
were or was situated tenanted called known described or distinguish- 
ed and all other the messuages lands tenements and hereditaments 
(if any) which are or are expressed or intended to be described or 
comprised in a certain Indenture of bargain and sale hereinafter 
referred together with all and singular the out houses offices 
edifices buildings erections Compounds Yards walls ditches hedges 
fences enclosures ways paths passages woods under-woods shrubs 
timber and other trees entrances easements lights privileges profits 
benefits emoluments advantages rights titles members appendages 
and appurtenances whatsoever to the said messuage building land 
tenements hereditaments and premises or any part or parcel thereof 
belonging or in any wise appertaining or with the same or any part or 
parcel thereof now or at any time or times heretofore held used 
occupied possessed or enjoyed or accepted reputed deemed taken or 
known as part parcel or member thereof or any part thereof (all 
which said messuage buildings land tenements hereditaments and 
premises are now in the actual possession of or legally vested in the 
said Boykontonauth Roy Radapersaud Roy and Rarnanauth Tagore by 
virtue of a bargain and sale to them thereof made by the said 
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Dwarkanauth Tagore Kaleenauth Roy Prussunnocoomar Tagore 
Ramchunder Bidyabagish and Rammohun Roy for Sicca Rupees Five 
Consideration by an Indenture bearing date the day next before the day 
of the date and executed previous to the sealing and delivery of these 
Presents for the Term of one whole Year Commencing from the day 
next preceding the day of the date of the same Indenture and by force 
of the statute made for transferring uses into possession and the 
remainder and remainders reversion and reversions Yearly and other 
rents issues and profits thereof and all the Estate Right Title interest 
trust use possession inheritance property profit benefit claim and demand 
whatsoever both at Law and in Equity of them the said Dwarkanauth 
Tagore Kalleena^th Roy Prussunnocoomar Tagore Ramchunder Bidya- 
bagish and Rammohun Roy respectively of into upon or out of the same 
or any part thereof Together with all deeds Pottahs evidences 
muniments and writings whatsoever which relate to the said premises 
or any part thereof and which now are or hereafter shall or may be in 
the hands possession or custody of the said Dwarkanauth Tagore 
KaUeenauth Roy Prussunnocoomar Tagore Ramchimder Bidyabagish 
and Rammohun Roy their heirs executors administrators or represen- 
tatives or of any person or persons from whom he or they can or may 
procure tlie same without action or suit at Law or in Equity. To have 
and to hold the said Messuage Building land tenements heredita- 
ments and aU and singular other the premises hereinbefore and in the 
said Indenture of bargain or sale described and mentioned and hereby 
granted and released or intended so to be and every part and parcel 
thereof with their and every of their rights members and appurte- 
nances unto the said Boykontonauth Roy Rada ,Persaud Roy and 
Ramanauth Tagore their heirs and assigns but to the uses neverthe- 
less upon the trusts and for the ends intents and purposes hereinafter 
declared and expressed of and concerning the same and to and for 
no other ends intents and purposes whatsoever (that is to say) TPi 
the use of the said Boykontonauth Roy Radapersaud Roy Ramanautjh 
Tagore or the survivors or survivor of them or the heirs of sucR 
survivor or their or his assigns upon Trust and in confidence that 
they the said Boykontonauth Roy Radapersaud Roy and Ramanauth 
Tagore or the survivors or survivor of them or the heirs of such sujy 
vivors or their or his assigns shall and do from time to time and at 
^all times for ever hereafter permit and suffer the said messuage or 
building land tenements hereditaments and premises with their 
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appurtenances to be used occupied enjoyed applied and appropriated 
as and for a place of public meeting of all sorts and descriptions of 
people without distinction as shall behave and conduct themselves in 
an orderly sober religious and devout manner for the worship and 
adoration of the Eternal Unsearchable and Immutable Being who is 
the Author and Preserver of the Universe but not under or by any 
other name designation or title peculiarly used for and applied to any 
particular Being or Beings by any man or set of men whatsoever and 
that no graven image statue or sculpture carving painting picture 
portrait or the likeness of any tiling shaU be admitted within the said 
messuages building land tenements hereditaments and premises and 
that no sacrifice offering or oblation of any kind or thing shall ever 
be permitted therein and that no animal or living creature shall 
within or on the said messuage building land tenements hereditaments 
and premises be deprived of life either for religious purposes or for 
food and that no eating or drinking (except such as shall be necessary 
by any accident for tlie preservation of life) feasting or* rioting be 
permitted therein or thereon and that in conducting the said worship 
and adoration no object animate or inanimate that has been or is or 
shall hereafter become or be recognized as an object of worship by 
any man or set of men shall be reviled or slightingly or contemptu- 
ously spoken of or alluded to either in preaching praying or in the 
hymns or other mode of worship that may be delivered or used in the 
said Messuage or Building and that no sermon preaching discourse 
prayer or hymn be delivered made or used in such worship but such 
as have a tendency to the promotion of the contemplation of the Author 
and Preserver of the Universe to the promotion of charity morality 
piety benevolence virtue and the strengthening the bonds of union 
Between men of all religious persuasions and creeds and also that a 
person of Good repute and well-known for his knowledge piety and 
morality be employed by the said trustees or the survivors or survivor 
of them or the heirs of such survivor or their or liis assigns as a 
resident Superintendent and for the purpose of superintending the 
worship so to be performed as is hereinbefore stated and expressed 
and that such worship be performed daily or at least as often as 
once in seven days Provided always and it is hereby declared 
and agreed by and between the parties to these presents that in case 
the several Trustees in and by these presents named and appointed or 
any of them or any other succeeding Trustees or Trustee of the said 
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trust estate and premises for the time being to be nominated or 
appointed as hereinafter is mentioned shall depart this life or be 
desirous to be discharged of or from the aforesaid Trusts or shall refuse 
or neglect or become incapable by or in any manner to act in the said 
trusts then and in such case and from time to time as often and as 
soon as any such event shall happen it shall be lawful for the said 
Dwarkananth Tagore Kalleenauth Roy Pnissunnocoomar Tagore Ram- 
chunder Bidyabagish and Rammohnn Roy during their joint lives or 
the survivors or survivor of them after the death of any or either of 
them jointly and in concurrence with the Trustees or Trustee for the 
time being and in case of and after the death of the survivor of them 
the said Dwarkarauth Tagore Kalleenauth Roy Prussunnocoomar 
Tagore Ramchunder Bidyabagish and Rammohun Roy then for the 
said Trustees or Trustee by any deed or writing under their or his 
hands and seals or hand and seal to be attested by two or more credible 
Witnesses to nominate substitute and appoint some other fit person 
or persons to supply the place of the Trustees or Trustee respectively 
80 dying desiring to be discharged or refusing or neglecting or becoming 
incapable by or in any manner to act as aforesaid and that immediately 
after any such appointment shall be made all and every the messuage 
or building land tenements and hereditaments premises which under 
and by virtue of these presents shall be then vested in the Trustees 
or Trustee so dying desiring to be discharged or refusing or neglecting 
or becoming incapable by or in any manner to act as aforesaid shall 
be conveyed transferred assigned and assured so and in such manner 
that the same shall and may be legally fully and absolutely vested in 
the Trustees or Trustee so to be appointed in their or his room or 
stead either solely and alone or jointly with the surviving continuing 
or acting Trustees or Trustee as the case may require and in his or 
their heirs or assigns to the uses upon the Trusts and to and for the 
several ends intents and purposes hereinbefore declared or expressed 
concerning the same and that every such new Trustees or Trustee 
shall and may act and assist in the management carrying on and 
execution of the Trusts to which they or he shall be so appointed 
(although they or he shall not have been invested with the seisin of 
the Trustees or Trustee to whose places or place they or he shall have 
succeeded) either jointly with the surviving continuing or other 
acting Trustees or Trustee or solely as the case may require in such 
and the like manner and in all respects as if such new Trustees or 
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Trustee had been originally appointed by these presents providod. 
lastly and it is hereby further declared and agreed by and between the 
said Parties to these presents that no one or more of the said Trustees 
ishall be answerable or accountable for the other and othex’s of them nor 
for the acts defaults or omissions of the other or others of them any 
consent permission or privity by any or eitlier of them to any act deed or 
thing to or by the other or others of them done with an intent and for the 
purpose only of facilitating the Execution of the trusts of these presents 
notwithstanding nor shall any new appointed Trustees or Trustee or 
their or his heirs or assigns be answerable or accountable for the acts 
deeds neglects defaults or omissions of any Trustees or Trustee in or 
to whose place or places they or he shall or may succeed but such of 
them the said Trustees shall be answerable accountable and responsible 
for his own respective acts deeds neglects defaults or omissions 
only and the said Dwarkanauth Tagore Kalleenauth Roy Prussuuno- 
coomar Tagore Ramchunder Bidyabagish and Rammohun Roy do 
hereby for themselves severally and respectively and for their several 
and respective heirs executors administrators and representatives 
covenant grant declare and agree with and to the said Boykontonauth 
Roy Radapersaud Roy and Ramanauth Tagore their heirs and assigns 
in manner Following (that is to say) that for and notwithstanding 
any act deed matter or thing whatsoever heretofore by the said 
Dwarkanauth Tagore Kalleenauth Roy Prussunnocoomar Tagore 
Ramchundar Bidyabagish and Rammohun Roy or any or either of them 
had made done committed willingly or willingly omitted or suffered 
to the contrary they the said Dwarkanauth Tagore Kalleenauth Roy 
Prussunnocoomar Tagore Ramchimdar Bidyabagish and Rammohim 
Roy at the time of the sealing and delivery of these presents are 
or one of them is lawfully riglitfully and absolutely seized in their 
or his demesne as of Fee in their or his own right and to their or his 
own use of the said messuage building land tenements hereditaments 
and premises mentioned and intended to be hereby granted and 
released with the appurtenances both at Law and in Equity as of in 
and for a good sure perfect and indefeasible estate of inheritance 
in fee simple in possession and in severalty without any Condition 
Contingent Trust Proviso power of limitation or revocation of any use 
or uses or any other restraint matter or thing whatsoever which can or 
may Alter Change Charge determine lessen incumber defeat prejudi- 
cially affect or make void the saiiie or defeat determine abridge or 
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vary the uses or trusts hereby declared and expressed and also that 
they the said Dwarkanauth Tagore KaUeenauth Roy Prussunnocoomar 
Tagore Ramchundar Bidyabagish and Rammohim Roy (for and notwith- 
standing any such act deed matter or thing as aforesaid^ or some of 
them now have in themselves one of them hath in himself full power and 
Lawful and Absolute Authority by these presents to grant bargain 
sell release and assure the said messuage land tenements hereditament 
and premises mentioned and intended to be hereby granted and 
released with the appurtenances and the possession reversion and 
inheritance thereof unto and to the use of the said Boykontonauth 
Roy Radapersaud Roy and Ramanauth Tagore and their heirs to the 
uses upon the Trusts and to and for the ends intents and purposes 
hereinbefore expressed or declared of and concerning the same 
according to the True intent and meaning these presents and farther 
tliat said messuage or building land tenements hereditaments and 
premises with their rights members and appurtenances shall from 
time to time and at all times hereafter remain continue and be 
to the use upon the Trusts and for the ends intents and purposes 
hereinbefore declared or expressed concerning the same and shall 
and lawfully may be peaceably and quietly holden and enjoyed and 
applied and appropriated accordingly without the let suit hindrance 
claim demand interruption or denial of the said Dwarkanauth Tagore 
KaUeenauth Roy Prussunnocoomar Tagore Ramchimdar Bidyabagsih 
and Rammohun Roy or any or either of them or any or either of their 
heirs representatives or of any other person or persons now or hereafter 
claiming or to claim or possessing any estate right title trust or 
interest of in to or out of the same or any part or parcel thereof by 
from under or in trust for them or any or either of them and that free 
and clear and clearly and absolutely acquitted exonerated and 
discharged or otherwise by the said Dwarkanauth Tagore KaUeenauth 
Roy Prussunnocoomar Tagore Ramchundar Bidyabagish and Rammo- 
hun Roy or any or either of them their or any or either of l^eir 
Heirs executors administrators and representatives well and sufficiently 
saved harmless and kept indemnified of from and against all an(^ all 
manner of former and other gifts grants bargains Sales Leases 
Mortgages uses wills devises rents arrears of rents estates titles charges 
and other incumbraces whatsoever had made done committed created 
suffered or executed by the said Dwarkanauth Tagore KaUeenauth Boy 
Pruflsunocoomar Tagore Ramchundar Bidyabagish and Rammohouji 
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Roy or any or either of them or any or either of their heirs or 
representatives or any person or persons now or hereafter rightfully 
claiming or possessing any estate right title or interest at Law or in 
Equity from through under or in trust for them or any or either of 
them or with their or any or either of their consent privity or 
procurement or acts means or defaults and moreover that the said 
Dwarkanauth Tagore Kalleenauth Roy Prussunnocoomar Tagore 
Ramchundar Bidyabagish and Rammohun Roy or their heirs and 
representatives and all and every other person or persons whomsover 
now or hereafter lawfully equitably and rightfully claiming or 
possessing any estate right title use trust or interest either at Law 
or in Equity of into upon or out of the said messuage land tenements, 
hereditaments and premises mentioned or intended to be hereby 
granted and released with the appurtenances or any part thereof by 
from under or in tmst for them or any or either of them shall and 
will from time to time and at all times hereafter at the reasonable 
request of the said Boykontonauth Roy Radapersaud Roy aud 
Ramanauth Tagore or the survivors or survivor of them or the heirs 
of the survivor of their or his assigns make do acknowledge suffer 
execute and perfect all and every such further and other lawful and 
reasonable acts things deeds conveyances and assurances in the Law 
whatsoever for the further better more perfectly absolutely and 
satisfactorily granting conveying releasing confirming and assuring 
the said messuage or building land tenements hereditaments and 
premises mentioned to be hereby gifted and released and every part 
and parcel thereof and the possession reversion and inheritance of 
the same with their and every of their appurtenances unto the said 
Boykontonauth Roy Radapersaud Roy and Ramanauth Tagore or 
other the Trustees or Trustee for the time being and their heirs for 
the uses upon the Trusts and to and for the ends intents and purposes 
hereinbefore declared and expressed as by the said Trustees and 
Trustee or his or their council learned in the Law shall be reasonably 
devised or advised and required so as such further assurance or 
assurances contain or imply in them no further or other Warranty or 
Covenants on the part of the person or persons who shaU be required to 
make or execute the same then for or against the acts deeds omissions 
or defaults of him her or them or his her or their heirs executors 
administrators and so that he she or they be not compelled or com- 
pellable to go or travel from the usual place of his her or their 
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respective abode for making or executing the same In witness 
■whereof the said parties to these presents have hereunto subscribed 
and set their hands and seals the day and Year first within written. 

Dwarkanauth Roy Tagore. 
Callynauth Roy. 

Prossonnocoomar Tagore. 

Sri Ramchandra Vidyavagish 

{Signed in Bengali), 
Rammohun Roy. 

Boycontonauth Roy. 

Radapersaud Roy. 

Ramanauth Tagore- 

Sealed and Delivered at Calcutta 
aforesaid in the presence of 
J. Fountain 
Atty. at Law. 

Ramgopaul Day. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH.*^ 


Hit mKk Friend^ 

In conformity with the wish, you have frequently expressed, that 
I i^hould give you an outline of my life, I have now the pleasure to 
feiVe you the following very brief sketch : — 

My ancestors, were Brahmins of a high order, and, from time 
immemorial, were devoted to the religious duties of their race, .down 
to my fifth progenitor, who about one hundred- and forty years ago 
gave up spiritual exercises for worldly pursuits and aggrandisement. 
Sis descendants ever since have followed his example, and, according 
to the usual fate of courtiers, with various success, sometimes risinl^ 
to honour and sometimes falling ; sometimes rich and sometimes 
poor ; sometimes excelling in success, sometimes miserable through 
disappointment. But my maternal ancestors, being of the sacerdotal 
order by profession as well as by birth, and of a family than which 
no^fe holds a higher rank in that profession, have up to the present 
day uniformly adhered to a life of religious observances and devotion, 
preferring peace and tranquility of mind to the excitements , of 
ambition, and aU the allurements of worldly grandeur. . ^ 

In comformity with the usage of my paternal race, and the\ Wish 
of my lather, I studied the Persian and Arabic languages, thes^ being 
indispensable to those who attached themselves to the courts of the 
plahommedan princes ; and agreeably to the usage of my maternal 
relations, I devoted myself to the study of the Sanskrit and the thecdo- 
gieal works written in it, which contain the body of Hindoo literature, 
brNi^nd religion. 




Carpenter thus introduced this Autobiographical Sketch into her bool^ * 
LSIt f>a^ in England of the Rajah Ranunohun Ro^’ : — 

** T)U) ibilowiiig letter from Ranunohun Roy himself first appeared in the *Aw£aiwyn/ 
and in the * Literary Gazette from one or other of which it was copied IntolMpns 
aew^Mipers. It was written just before he went to France. It was probably j[«d|paed 
for eome distinguished peijM>n who had desired him to' give an outline of hlji liiSlMry ; 
and he adopted this fonn fof the purpose. The letter mi^ he oonsidered as "'iMuMied 


40 hb fricod, Kr. Gkadon^ of Calcutta.” 

hfiea € o|1s 4 Mlb it spunous *autohiogiaphiofil letter* published by Sandlerd 
Amot in the Athenmm ^ Oolpher 5, 183d<.**‘^En. 
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When about the age of sixteen, I composed a manuscript calling 
in question the validity of the idolatrous system of the Hindoos. 
This, together with my known sentiments on that subject, having 
produced a coolness between me and my immediate kindred, I 
proceeded on my travels, and passed through different countries, 
•chiefly within, but some beyond, the bounds of I^doostan, with a 
feeling of great aversion to the establishment of thlferitish power in 
India. When I had reached the age of twenty, my father recalled me, 
.and restored me to his favour; after which I first saw and began to 
associate with Europeans, and soon after made myself tolerably 
acquainted with their laws and form of government. Finding them 
generally more intelligent, more steady and moderate in their conduct, 
I gave up my prejudice against them, and became inclined in their 
favour, feeling persuaded that their rule, though a foreign yoke, would 
lead more speedily and surely to the amelioration of the native inhabi- 
tants ; and I enjoyed the confidence of several of them even in their 
public capacity. My continued controversies with the Brahmins on the 
subject of their idolatry and superstition, and my interference with their 
custom of burning widows, and other pernicious practices, revived and 
increased their animosity against me ; and through their influence with 
my family, my father was again obliged to withdraw his counteifenoe 
openly, though his limited pecimiary support was stiU continued to 

After my father’s death I opposed the advocates of idolatry with 
still greater boldness. Availing myself of the art of printing, now 
established in India, I published various works and pamphlets against 
their errors, in the native and foreign languages. This raised such a 
feeling against me, that I was at last deserted by every person except 
two or three Scotch friends, to whom, and the nation to which they 
belong, I always feel grateful. 

The ground which 1 took in all my controversies was, not that of 
opposition to BraJiminism, but to a perversion of it ; and I endeavoured 
to show that the idolatry of the Brahmins was contrary to the practice 
of their ancestors, and the principles of the ancient books and autho- 
rities which tliey profess to revere and obey. Notwithstanding the 
violence of the opposition and resistance to my opinions, several 
highly respectable persons, both among my own relations and others, 
began to adopt the same sentiments. 

I now felt a strong wish to visit Europe, and obtain by personal 
observation, a more thorough insight into its maimers, customs. 
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religion, and political institutions. I refrained, however, from carry- 
ing this intention into efEect until the friends who coincided in 
iny sentiments should be increased in number and strength. My 
expectations having been at length realised, in November, 1830, I 
embarked for England, as the discussion of the East India Company’s 
charter was expected to come on, by which the treatment of the 
natives of India, and its future government, would be determined 
for many years to come, and an appeal to the King in Council, against 
the abolition of the practice of burning widows, was to be heard 
before - the Privy Council ; and his Majesty the Emperor of Delhi had 
likewise commissioned me to bring before the authorities in England 
certain encroachments on his rights by the East India Company. I 
accordingly arrived in England in April, 1831. 

I hope you will excuse tlie brevity of this sketch, as I have no 
leisure at present to enter into particulars, and 

I remain, Ac., 
RAMMOHUN ROY. 
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INTRODUCTION/'^' 


Several of my friends having expressed a wish to be possessed of 
copies of my Translation of the Vedas, and Controversies with those 
Brahmans who are advocates for idolatry, I have collected for repnbli- 
cation such of those tracts as I could find, either among my own 
papers or those of my friends who happened to have brought them 
from India, and now offer them to the public in their original form. 

I feel induced to set forth here, briefly, the substance of these 
writings, to facilitate the comprehension, of their purport, as being 
foreign to the generality of European readers. The Vedas (or properly 
speaking, the spiritual parts of them) uniformly declare, that man is 
prone by nature, or by habit, to reduce the object or objects of his 
veneration and worship (though admitted to be imknown) to tangible 
forms, ascribing to such objects attributes, supposed excellent according 
to his own notions : whence idolatry, gross or refined, takes its origin, 
and perverts the true course of the intellect to vain fancies. These 
authorities, therefore, hold out precautions against framing a deity after 
human imagination, and recommend mankind to direct all researches 
towards the surrounding objects, viewed either collectively or indivi- 
fhiaUy, bearing in mind their regular, wise and wonderful combinations 
and arrangements, since such researches cannot fail, they affirm, to 
lead an imbiassed mind to a notion of a Supreme Existence, who so 
sublimely designs and disposes of them, as is everywhere traced through 
the universe. The same Vedas represent rites and external worship 
^iddressed to the planets and elementary objects, or personified abstract 
notions, as well as to defied heroes, as intended for persons of mean 
capacity; but enjoin spiritual devotion, as already described, 
benevolence, and self-control, as the only means of securing bliss. 

RAMMOHUN ROY. 

London, July 23, 1832. 

P. S. — In all the following Tianslations, except the Cena Upanishad, the mode of 
spelling Sanskrit words in English, adopted by Dr. J. B Gilchrist, has been observed 

'•*Thi8 Introduction appears m the ‘ Translation of several principal Books, Paeeagee, 
and Texts of the Veds, and of some controversial works on Brahmimical Theology ’ 
which Rammohun Roy published in London in 1832 . — Ed. 
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The Select Committee of the House of Commons wiiich was 
appointed in P'ebruary, 1831, and re-appointed in June ter consider 
the renewal of the Company’s Charter, invited Raja Rammohun Roy 
to appear before it. He declined this request, but tendered his 
evidence in the form of successive “ Communications to the Board of 
Control,” which besides duly appearing in the Blue Books were 
published by him in a separate volume, entitled Exposition of the 
practical operation of the Judicial and Revenue Systems of India, etc. 
We have omitted the map which the author annexed to this 
volume. — Ek^. 
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India, anciently called the “ Bharata Varsha after the name of 
a monarch called “ Bharata is bounded on its south by the sea ; 
on the east partly by this sea, and partly by ranges of mountaina 
separating it from the ancient China, or rather the countries now 
called Assam, Cassay and Arracan ; on the north by a lofty and 
extensive chain of mountains which divides it from Tibet ; and on the 
west partly by ranges of mountains, separating India from the ancient 
Persia, and extending towards the Western Sea, above the mouth of 
the Indus, and partly by this sea itself. It lies between the 8th and 
35th degi-ees of north latitude, and the 67th and 93rd degrees of 
east longitude, f 

Wide tracts of this empire were formerly ruled by different 
individual princes, who, though politically independent of, and 
hostile to each other, adhered to the same religious principles, and 
commonly observed the leading rites and ceremonies taught in the 
Sanskrit language, whether more or less refined. These tracts of land 

’ “ Varsha ” implies a large tract of continent, cut off from other countries by natural 
boimdaries, ^iich as oceans, mountains, or extensive deserts. 

t “ Bharata ” a humane and powerful prince, supposed to have sprung from the 
“ Ivd-w-V ansa " or the limar race. 

X The boundary moimtains are interrupted on the east between 90® and 91® E. and 
la*. 26° and 27® N. Hence the countries to the east of the Brahmaputra, as Assam, Ava, 
Siam, &c., as far as 102° E. long are by some authors considerd as part of India, though 
beyond its natural limits , aud by European writers usually called “ India beyond the 
Changes.” There, relics of Sanskrit literature, and remains of Hindu temples are still 
foimd. Other ancient writers, however, considered these countries as attached to China, 
the inhabitants having greater resemblance to the Chinese in features. 

The western boundary mountains are in like manner broken at long. 70® East, and at 
lat. 34® North. Consequently the countries beyond that natural limit, such as Cabal 
and Candabar, are supposed by some to be included in India, and by others in Persia. 
But many Hindu antiquities still exist there to corroborate the former notion. — Not only 
the northern boundary mountains of India, but also those mountains which form tha 
eastern and western limits of it, are by the ancient writers on India, termed Himalaya, 
and considered branches of that great chain. “ In the north direction is situated tha 
prince of mountains, the ' immortal Himalaya ’ which immersing both in the eastern and 
western seas, stands on earth aa a standard of measure (or line of demarcation)**. 
— Kalidasa. 
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are separated from each other by rivers, or hills, or sometimes by 
imaginary lines of demarcation. 

The part styled “ the civilized,” in the sacred writings of the 
Brahmans, consists of two large divisions.*" 

The first is called “ the civilized and sacred land ;”t which, 
extending from the banks of the Indus at 34° north and 72°25 east, 
in a south-easterly direction, along the foot of the Himalaya mountains 
as far as 26° 30 north and 87°30 east, lies between this line and 
the northern limits of the Vindhya range, wliich runs from 22° north 
and 73° east, to 25° north and 87° 30 east, through Rajmahal, Behar, 
Benares, the Provinces of Allahabad, and of Malwa, along the north 
side of the Nerbudda, almost to the west coast of India. The 
second division is named merely “ the civilized land, ” and is situated 
between the eastern and western coasts, terminating towards the east 
at the mouth of the Ganges, about 22° north, and 87°30 east, and 
on the west towards the mouth of the Indus, at nearly 22° north, 
and 72° 30. east, comprehending the large province of Gujrat. 

The coimtries situated beyond the limits of the civilized lands, 
as above described, whether mountains, valleys, or low lands, though 
included within the Bharata Varsha, are declared to have been chiefly 
inhabited by Mlechchhas, or barbarians, and were therefore called 
barbarous countries, if 

In consequence of the multiplied divisions and sub-divisions of 
the land into separate and independent kingdoms, under the authority 

Manu, the most ancient aTithority, thus defines their limits “ The lauds lying as 
foi' as the eastern and as far as the westeni oceans, and between the mountains just men- 
tioneil (Himalaya and Vindhya) are known to the wise l>y the name of “Aryavarta” or the 
land inhabited by respectable people.’' Ch. 11., v. 22 

In his translation of this passage, 8'ir William Jonen, by omitting to refer to ilie 
commentary, which substitutes the copulative Sanskrit particle “ Cha ” for “ Eha," has tlius 
translated this passage : “ As far as the eastern and as far as the western oce4in8, between 
the two mountains just mentioned, lies the tract which the wise have named Aryavarta.” 
This rendered the description obscui^, if not wholly imintelligible ; since the countries lying 
between these two ranges of mountains, are scuroely situateil between the eastern and 
western seas. 

t Because this division includes within it the tract which is called the Sacred Land, 
situated to the north of Delhi, thus described by Manu : ” Between the two divine rivers 

kSaraswati and Diishadwati, lies the tract of land which the sages have named 
Brahmavarta, because it was frequented by gods.” 

4: A country, where the distinction of the four classes (Brahman, Kshatriya, Vaishya, 
and Sudra) is not observed, is known as ’ MlechclQia De$a ' or ” barbarous country, ” as 
uqoted by Raghunandana. 
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of numerous princes hostile towards each other and owing to the 
successive introduction of a vast number of castes and sects, destroy- 
ing every texture of social and political unity, the country, (or, properly 
speaking, such parts of it as were contiguous to foreign lands), was 
at different periods invaded, and brought under temporary subjection 
to foreign princes, celebrated for power and ambition. 

About 900 years ago, the Mahommedan princes, advancing by 
the north-west, began to ravage and overrun the country ; and after 
continued efforts, during several centuries, they succeeded in conquer- 
ing the best parts of India. Their rule was transferred in succession 
from one dynasty of conquerors to another (Ghazni, Ghor, and Afghan), 
till 1525 of the' Christian era, when prince Babar. a descendant of 
Timur (or Tamerlane), in the fifth generation, established his throne 
in the centre of Hindustan. His offspring (the Moghul dynasty) 
exercised the uncontrolled sovereignty of this empire f for nearly 
two centuries (with the exception of about sixteen years), imder a 
variety of changes, according to the rise or decrease of their power. 

In the year 1712, the star of the Moghul ascendancy inclined 
towards descent, and has since gradually sunk below the horizon. 
The princes oftener consulted their own personal comfort than the 
welfare of the state, and relied for success on the fame of their 
dynasty, rather than on sound policy and military valor. Not 
only their crowns, but their lives also, depended on the good 
will of the nobles, who virtually assumed independence of the 
sovereign power, and each sought his own individual aggrandisement. 

At present, aU tlie southern and eastern, as well as several of the 
western provinces of the empire, have gradually fallen into the pos- 
session of the English, The army they employed chiefly consisted 
of the natives of India, a country into which the notion of patriotism 
has never made its way. Those territories were in fact transferred 
to British possession from the nde of a number of the rebellious 
nobility. While the greatest part of the northern provinces beyond 

Compare the feeble state of Persia when riJed by several independent princes, 
with the formidable x)ower she enjoyed when coneolidated under the empire of the BUjfh. 

Direct jt)ur attention to a still nearer cmmtry, I mean England ; and compAi^ th^ 
consequenoeB formerly arising from her divided resources, with her present at^te of 
elevation under the subeieting union. 

t It may be coneidered as consisting of the following twenty provinces : Delhi,^|,44iore, 
Cashmere, Cabui, Candahar, Ajmere, Multan, Gujrat, Agra, Oudh, AlLihabai;^ jPehAr, 
Bengal, Orissa, Malwoh, Khandesh, Berar, Anrnnguliad, Golconda, Bejapoor, ,,, , 
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the river Sutlej has fallen into the hands of Runjeet Singh, the chief 
of a tribe commonly called Sikha. 

Akbar the Second, present heir and representative of the imperial 
house of Timur, enjoys only the empty title of “ King of Delhi,*' 
without either royal prerogative or power. 

Rimjeet Singh, sovereign of north-western India (consisting of 
Lahore, Multan, Cashmere, and Eastern Cabul), is considered highly 
gifted with prudence and moderation, and apparently inclined towards 
liberal principles ; judicious in the discharge of public duties, and ^ 
affable in private intercourse. The idea of constitutional govern- 
ment being entirely foreign to his mind, he has necessarily followed 
tlie same system of arbitrary rule which has been for ages prevailing 
in the country. The government he has established, although it be 
purely military, is nevertheless mild and conciliatory. 

With regard to the circumstances under which a body of respect- 
able English merchants (commonly known by the name of the 
Honourable East India Company) first obtained their Charter of 
Privileges in 1600, during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, to carry on 
trade with the East Indies ; and with respect to the particulars of 
their success in procuring from the Emperor of Hindustan (Jahangir), 
and from several of his successors permission to establish commercial 
factories, as well as the enjoyment of protection, and various privi- 
leges in that country ; with relation further to their conquests, which 
commencing about the middle of the 18th century have extended 
over the greater part of India, — conquests principally owing to the 
dissensions and pusillanimous conduct of the native princes and 
chiefs, as well as to the ignorance existing in the East, of the modem 
improvements in the art of war, combined with the powerful assistance 
afforded to the Company by the naval and military forces of the 
crown of England, — I refer the reader to the modern histories of 
India,'* such particulars and details being quite foreign to the object 
which I have for the present in view. 

The government of England, in the meantime, received frequent 
intimations of tlie questionable character of the means by which their 
acquisitions had been obtained and conquests achieved, and of the 

*** Bruce’s Annals ; Anderson’s History of Commerce in McPherson’s Annals ; Sir 
Thomas Roe’s Journal and Letters ; Raynal’s East and West Indies ; Orme's HistoriosJ 
fragments, and on the Government and people of Hindostan ; Dow’s History ; Malcolm’s 
Sketcth of the political History of India ; Ditto, Central India ; and Mill’s Bdstory of 
British India 
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abuse of power committed by the Company’s servants,'^ who were sent 
out to India from time to time to rule the territory thus acquired ; 
and the impression in consequence was that the immense, or rather 
incalculable, distance, between India and England, impeding inter- 
course between the natives of the two countries, and the absence 
of efficient local check on the exercise of power by the Company’s 
executive officers, as well as the hope of support from their influential 
employers in England, might lead many of them to neglect or violate 
their duties and bring reproach on the national character. Under 
these apprehensions the British Parliament in 1773, by 13th Geo. 
Ill, commonly called the Regulating Act, declared that all territorial 
acquisitions by conquest or treaty belong to the state, directed that all 
correspondence connected with their civil or military government 
should be submitted to the consideration of the Ministers ; and 
subsequently in 1784, (by act 24th Geo. III. cap. 25) a Board of 
Commissioners was established by the crown as a control over the 
East India Company and the executive officers in India. The Board 
consists of a president, who usually has a seat in the British cabinet, 
and of several members, honorary and otherwise, with a secretary and 
other requisite subordinate officers. This institution has answered 
the purpose as far regards subjects of a general nature. 

The system of rule introduced and acted on in India by the 
executive officers of the Company, previous to 1793, was of a mixed 
nature — European and Asiatic. The established usages of the country 
were for the most part adopted as the model of their conduct, in the 
discharge of political, revenue, and judicial functions, with modifica- 
tion at the discretion of the local authority. In addition to the 
exercise of the sovereign power, power declared through policy to 
have been vested in them by the throne of Delhi, they continued to 
act in their commercial capacity with greater success than previous 
to their sovereignty.! In consideration of the extensive territories 
acquired by the Company in different parts of India, they deemed it 
advisable to establish three governments at the three presidencies of 

^ They were generally relations and friends of the leading members of the company, 
twenty-four in number, called the “ Directors,” first elected in 1709, and invested by th® 
general body of the company with the power of managing their territorial possessions in 
India, as well as their commerce in the East and West 

t The monopoly of salt has proved an immense som’ce of revenue to them Besides 
the factories of opium, silk, cloth, Ac , have been established in many places favourably 
situated for commen;e. 
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Bengal, Madras and Bombay; the two latter being, since, 1773, 
subordinate to the first in matters of a political nature. 

The Marquis of Cornwallis, a straight-forward honest statesman, 
assumed the reins of government in Bengal in 1786.* He succeeded 
not only in consolidating the British power in its political relations 
in those remote regions, but also in introducing, in 1793, material 
changes in every department, particularly in the re^'enue and 
judicial systems. These changes approximating to the institutions 
existing in England, are calculated to operate beneficially, if regularly 
reduced to practice. 

As my evidence respecting the government of India which will 
form the main body of this treatise gives a particular account of the 
practical operation of these systems, I refrain from a repetition of it 
in this place. 

From occasionally directing my studies to the subjects and events 
peculiarly connected witli Europe, and from an attentive though 
partial, practical observation in regard to some of them, I felt 
impressed with tlio idea, that in Europe literature was zealously 
encouraged and knowledge widely diffused ; that mechanics were 
almost in a state of perfection, and politics in daily progress; that 
moral duties were, on the whole, obseiwed with exemplary propriety 
notwithstanding the temptations incident to a state of high and luxu- 
rious refinement; and that religion was spreading, even amid scepti- 
cism an<l false philosophy. 

I was ill consequence continually making efforts for a series of 
years, to visit the Western World, with a view to satisfy myself on 
those subjects by personal experience. I ultimately succeeded in 
surmounting tlie obstacles to my purpose, principally of a domestic 
nature ; and having sailed from Calcutta on the 19th of November, 
1830, I arrived in England on the 8th of April following. The 
particulars of my voyage and travels will be found in a Journal which 
1 intend to publish ; together with whatever has appeared to me most 
worthy of remark -and record in regard to tlie intelligence, riches and 
power, manners, customs, and especially the female virtue and 
excellence existing in this country. 


* Since the formation of the Board of ConiniissionerB for the affairs of India, the 
(Thrown has exercised the right of selection ini'egard to the Governor-General to be 
nominated by the Conipuny. 
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The question of the renewal of the Honorable East India Company’s 
Charter*'^ being then under the consideration of the Government, and 
various individuals connectetl with India having been examined as 
witnesses on the subject, the authorities wished me also, as a native 
(^f that country, to deliver my evidence ; which was, in consequence, 
given as in the following pages. 

Although it has been printed among the other minutes of evidence 
taken before the Select Committee of the House of Commons, I 
deem it proper to publish it in a separate form, for the purpose of 
prefixing these preliminary explanations, and of accompanying it with 
notes and replies to remarks made thereon, by persons whose opinions 
are deserving of notice. 

’•The Company’s Charter was last renewed by the Crown in 1813, with certain 
modifications, forupeiiod of tw-enty years, and consequently expires in 1833, luilens 
pieviously renewed. 




QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


ON THE 

JUDICIAL SYSTEM OF INDIA. 


1. Question. Hdrie you observed the operation of the Judicial 
System in India ? 

Answer. I have long turned my attention towards the subject, 
and possess a general acquaintance with the operation of that system, 
more particularly from personal experience in the Bengal presidency, 
^vhere I resided. 

2. Q. Do you think that the system hitherto acted upon is cal- 
culated to secure justice ? 

A. The judicial system established in 1793, by Lord Cornwallis, 
was certainly well adapted to the situation of the country, and to 
the character of the people as well as of the Government, had there 
been a sufficient number of qualified Judges to discharge the judicial 
office, under a proper code of laws. 

3. Q. Explain particularly in what points you consider the 
practical operation of the system defective^ 

A. In the want of a sufficient number of judges and magistrates, 
in the want of adequate qualification in many of them to discharge 
the duty in foreign languages, and in the want of a proper code of 
laws, by which they might be easily guided. 

4. Q. Can you explain what evils result from the want of a 
greater number of judges ? 

A. 1st : The courts being necessarily few in number in comparison 
to the vast territories under the British rule, many of the inhabitants 
are situated at so great a distance from them, that the poorer classes 
are in general unable to go and seek redress for any injury, parti- 
cularly those who may be oppressed by their wealthier neighbours, 
possessing great local influence. 2ndly : The business of the courts 
is so heavy that causes often accumulate to such an extent, that many 
are necessarily pending some years before they can be decided ; an 
evil which is aggravated by subsequent appeals from one court to 
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another, attended with further delay and increased expense. By this 
state of things wrong-doers are encouraged, and the innocent and 
oppressed in the same proportion discouraged, and often reduced 
to despair. 3rdly : Such a mass of business transacted in foreign 
languages being too much for any one individual, even the ablest 
and best-intentioned judge, may be disheartened at seeing before 
him a file of causes which he can hardly hope to overtake ; and he 
may therefore be thus induced to transfer a great part of tlie business 
to his native officers, who are not responsible, and who are so meanly 
paid* for their services, that they may be expected to consult their own 
interests. 

5. Q. Will you inform us what evils arise from the want of due 
quaiifieabion in the judges ? 

A. It is but justice to state that many of the judicial officers 
of the company are men of the highest talents, as well as of 
strict integrity, and earnestly intent on doing justice. However, 
not being familiar with the laws of the people over whom they 
are called to administer justice by these laws, and the written 
proceedings of the court, an8wei*s, replies, rejoinders, evidence 
taken, and documents produced, being all conducted in a language 
which is foreign to tliem, they must either rely greatly on the inter- 
pretation of their native officers, or be guided by their own surmises 
or conjectures. In the one case, the cause will be decided by those who 
in point of rank and pay are so meanly situated, and who are not 
responsible to the government or public for the accuracy of the 
decision ; in the other case, a decision founded on conjecture must 
be Very liable to error. Still, I am happy to observe that there are 
some judicial officers, though very few in number, whose judgment 
and knowledge of the native languages are such, that in cases which 
do not involve mucli intricacy and legal subtlety, they are able to 
form a correct decision independent of the natives around them. 

6. Q. Can you point out what obstructions to the administration 
of justice are produced by the want of a better code of laws ? 

A. The regulations published fnun year to year by the local 
government since 1793, which serve as instructions to the courts, are 
80 voluminous, complicated, and in many instances, either too concise 
or too exuberant, that they are generally considered not a clear and 
easy guide ; and the Hindu and Mahommedan laws administered in 
conjunction with the above regulations, being spread over a great 
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number of different books of various and sometimes doubtful authority, 
the judges, as to law points, depend entirely on the interpretations of 
their native lawyers, whose conflicting legal opinions have introduced 
great perplexity into the administration of justice. 

7. Q. Is there any other impediment to the fair administration 
of justice besides these you have stated ? 

A. The first obstacle to the administration of justice is, that its 
administrators and the persons among whom it is administered have 
no common language. 2ndly, That owing partly to this cause and 
also in a great measure to the difference of manners, &c., the com- 
munication between these two parties is very limited ; in consequence 
of which the judges can with the utmostdifliculty acquire an adequate 
knowledge of the real nature of the grievances of the persons seeking 
redress, or of the real character and validity of the evidence by which 
their claims are supported or opposed. 3rdly, That there is not the 
same relation between the native pleaders and the judge as between 
the British bar and the bench. 4thly, The want of publicity owing 
to the absence of reports and of a public press, to take notice of the 
proceedings of the courts in the interior : consequently there is no 
superintendence of public opinion to watch whether the judges attend 
their courts once a day or once a week, or whether they attend to 
business six hours or one hour a day, or their mode of treating the 
parties, the witnesses, the native pleaders or law officers, and others 
attending the courts — as well as the principles on which they conduct 
their proceedings and regulate their decisions ; or whether in fact they 
investigate and decide the causes themselves, or leave the judicial 
business to their native officers and dependants. (In pointing out the 
importance of the fullest publicity being afforded to judicial proceed- 
ings by means of the press, I have no reference to the question of a 
free press, for the discussion of local politics, a point on which I do 
not mean to touch.) Sthly, The great prevalence of perjury, arising 
partly from the frequency with which oaths are administered in 
the courts, having taken from them the awe with which they 
were formerly regarded, partly from the judges being often unable 
to detect impositions in a foreign language, and to discriminite nicely 
the value of evidence amongst a people with whom they have in 
general so little commimication ; and partly from the evidence being 
frequently taken, not by the judge himself but by his native officers 
(Amlahs), whose good will is often secured beforehand by both 

16 
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parties, so that they may not endeavour to detect their false evidence 
by a strict examination. Under these circumstances the practice of 
perjury has grown so prevalent that the facts sworn to by the different 
parties in a suit are generally directly opposed to each other, so that 
it has become almost impossible to ascertain the truth from their 
contradictory evidence. 6thly, That the prevalence of perjury has 
again introduced the practice of forgery to such an extent as to render 
the administration of justice still more intricate and perplexing. 
7thly, The want of due publicity being given to the regulations 
which stand at present in place of a code of laws. From their being 
very voluminous and expensive, the community generally have not 
the means of purchasing them ; nor have they a sufficient opportunity 
of consulting or copying them in the judicial and revenue ofl&ces 
where they are kept. As these are usually at a distance from the 
populous parts of the town, only professional persons or parties 
engaged in suits or official business are in the habit of attending 
these offices. 8thly, and lastly, Holding the proceedings in a language 
foreign to the judges, as well as to the parties and to the witnesses. 

8. Q. In what language are the proceedings of the courts con- 
ducted ? 

A. They are generally conducted in Persian, in imitation of the 
former Muhammadan rulers, of whom this was the court language. 

9. Q. Are the judges^ the parties j and the witnesses sufficiently well 
acquainted with that language to understand the proceedings readily ? 

A. I have already observed that it is foreign to all these parties. 
Some of the judges, and a very few among the parties, however, are 
convei-sant with that language. 

10. Q. Would it he advantageous to substitute the English langu- 
age in the courts, instead of the Persian ? 

A. The English language would have the advantage of being 
tlie vernacular language of the judges. With regard to the native 
inhabitants, it would no doubt, in the meantime, have the same 
disadvantage as the Persian ; but its gradual introduction in the 
courts would still, notwithstanding, prove ultimately beneficial to 
tliem by promoting the study of English. 

11. Q. Does the native bar assist the judge, and form a check on 
the accuracy of the decisions ? 

A. It is no doubt intended to answer this most useful purpose, 
and does so to some extent ; but, from the cause alluded to above 
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(Aii8. 7, No. 3), not to the extent that is necessary to secure the prin- 
ciples of justice. 

12. Q. Do^the judges treat the native pleaders with the consider- 
ation and respect due to their office ? 

A. They are not always treated in the inferior courts with the 
consideration due to their office. 

13. Q. To what do you attribute it that the bar is not treated with 
respect ? 

A. The native pleaders are so unfortunately situated from there 
being such a great distance between them and the judges who belong 
to the rulers of the country, and from not being of the same 
profession, or of the same class as the judges, and having no 
prospect of promotion as English barristers have, that they are treated 
as an inferior caste of persons. 

14. Q. Do not the native judicial officers employed under the 
judge assist him in his proceedings ? 

A. Of course they assist him, and that very materially. 

15. Q. What kind of assistance do they render to the judge ? 

A. They read the proceedings, viz. bill (darkh’ast, or arzi), 
answers, replies, rejoinders, ‘and other papers produced in the court ; 
they write the proceedings and depositions of the witnesses ; and very 
often, on account of the weight of business, the judge employs them 
to take the depositions of the witnesses ; sometimes they make 
abstracts of the depositions and other long papers, and lay them 
before the judge for his decision. 

16. Q. Are they made responsible with the judge for the 
proceedings held ? 

A. They are responsible to the judge, but not to the government 
or the public. 

17. Q. Are not the judges assisted also by Hindu and 
Muhammedan lawyers y appointed to act as interpreters of the 
law ? 

A. .They are : learned natives of this description being attached 
to the courts to give their opinion on the Hindu and Muhammedan 
law points which may arise in any case. 

18. Q. Are natives of the country empowered to decide causes of 
any description ? 

A. Yes: there are native Munsifs, or commissioners, for the 
decision of small debts ; and Sudder Ameens who are authorised to 
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try causes under five hundred rupees, whether connected with landed 
or moveable property. 

19. Q. Are they qualified to discharge the duties entrusted to 
them? 

A. Many of them are f\illy qualified ; and if proper care can be 
taken in the selection, all the situations might be filled with well- 
qualified persons. 

20. Q. WhcLt is your opinion of the general character and con- 
duct of the judges in their official capacity as such ? 

A. I am happy to state that in my humble opinion the judicial 
branch of the service is at present almost pure ; and there are among 
the judicial servants of the Company gentlemen of such distinguished 
talents, that from their natural abilities, even without the regular 
study of the law, they commit very few, if any, errors in the admi- 
nistration of justice. Others are not so well gifted, and must 
therefore rely more on the representations of their native officers, and 
being free from any local check on their public conduct, their 
regularity, attention to business, and other judicial habits, are not 
equal to the wishes of their employers, nor calculated to give general 
satisfaction. 

21. Q. Do they borrow money to any extent from the natives ? 

A. Formerly they borrowed to a great amount ; at present this 

practice is discouraged. 

22. Q. Why are the natives prevailed upon to lend to the judges, 
and other civilians, money to such an extent ? 

A. Natives not having any hope of attaining direct consideration 
from the Government by their merits or exertions, are sometimes 
induced to accommodate the civil servants with money, by the hope of 
securing their patronage for their friends and relatives, the judges and 
others having many situations directly or indirectly in their gift ; some- 
times by the hope of benefiting by their friendly disposition when the 
natives have estates under their jurisdiction ; and semetimes to avoid 
incurring the hostility of the judge, who, by Regulation IX of 1807, is 
empowered not only to imprison, but inflict corporal punishment, by his 
own authority under certain legal pretences on any native, whatever 
his respectability may be. 

23. Q. What is your opinion of the judicial character and 
conduct of the Hindu and Muhammedan lawyers aitached to the 
courts? 
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A. Among the Muhammadan lawyers I have met with some 
honest men. The Hindu lawyers are in general not well spoken 
of, and they do not enjoy much of the confidence of the public. 

24. Q. What is your opinion of the official character and 
conduct of the subordinate native judicial officers ? 

A. Considering the trifling salaries which they enjoy, from 10, 
20, 30, or 40 rupees to 100 rupees a month (the last being the 
allowance of the head native officer only), and the expenses they 
must incur, in supporting some respectability of appearance, besides 
maintaining their families ; (the keeping of a palankeen alone must 
cost the headman a sum of between 20 and 30 rupees per month), 
and considering * also the extent of the power which they must 
possess, from their situations and duties as above explained (Q. 15.), 
and the immense sums involved in the issue of causes pending in 
the courts, it is not to be expected that the native officers, having 
such trifling salaries, at least many of tliem, should not avail 
themselves sometimes of their official influence, to promote their 
own interests. 

25. Q. What is your opinion of the professional character and 
conduct of the pleaders ? 

A. Many pleaders of the Sudder Dewany Adawlut are men of the 
highest respectability and legal knowledge, as the judges are very 
select in their appointment, and treat them in a way which makes them 
feel that they have a character to support. Those of the provincial 
courts of appeal are also generally respectable, and competent to the 
discharge of their duties. In the Zillah courts some respectable 
pleaders may also be met with, but proper persons for that office are 
not always very carefully selected ; and in general, I may observe, that 
the pleaders are held in a state of too much dependence by the judges, 
particularly in the inferior courts, which must incapacitate them from 
standing up firmly in support of the rules of the court. 

26. Q. Is bribery and corruption ever practised in the judicial 
department, and to what extent ? 

A. I have already intimated my opinion in the answer to 
Questions 20 and 24. 

27 and 28. Q. Have the respectable and intelligent native inha- 
bitants generally confidence in the purity of the Company's courts and 
the accuracy of their decisions : and have the native community 
confidence in the integrity of the subordinate judicial officers ? 
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A. Whilst such evils exist as I have above noticed, in my reply 
to Queries 5, 6, and 7, as well as to Queries 20 and 24, the respect- 
able and intelligent native inhabitants cannot be expected to have 
confidence in the general operation of the judicial system. 

29. Q. Are the jvxlges in fltienced in their decision hy their native 
officers ? 

A. Those who are not well versed in tlie native languages, and 
in tlie Regulations of government, must necessarily be very much 
dependent on their native officers, as well as those who dislike to 
undergo the fatigue and restraint of business, which to Europeans is 
still more irksome in the sultry climate of India. 

30. Q. Gan you suggest any mode of removing the several defects 
you, have pointed out in the judicial system ? 

A. As European judges in India are not generally expected to 
discharge judicial duties satisfactorily, independent of native assist- 
ance, from not possessing a thorough knowledge of the languages, 
manners, customs, habits, and practices of the people, and as the 
natives who possess this knowledge have been long accustomed to 
subordination and indifferent treatment, and consequently have not the 
power of commanding respect from others, unless joined by Europeans, 
the only remedy which exists, is to combine the knowledge and 
experience of the native with the dignity and firmness of the European. 
This principle has been virtually acted upon and reduced to practice 
since 1793, though in an imperfect manner, in the constitution of the 
courts of circuit, in which the Mufti (native assessor) has a voice with 
the judge in the decision of every cause, having a seat with him on 
the bench. This arrangement has tolerably well answered the purpose 
of government, which has not been able to devise a better system in a 
matter of such importance as the decision of questions of life and death, 
during the space of forty years though it has been continually altering 
the systems in other branches. It is my humble opinion, therefore, 
that the appointment of such native assessors should be reduced to a 
regular system in the civil courts. They should be appointed by 
government for life, at the recommendation of the Sudder Dewany 
Ada wl lit, which should select them carefully, with a view to their 
character and qualifications, and allow them to hold their situations 
during life and good behaviour, on a salary of from 300 to 400 rupees 
per mensem. They should be responsible to the government as well 
as to the public for their decisions, in the same manner as the European 
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judges, and correspond directly -with the judicial secretary. A casting 
voice should be allowed to the European judge, in appointing the native 
officers, in case of difference of opinion ; the native assessor, however, 
having a right to record his dissent. These assessors should be selected 
out of those natives who have been already employed for a period of 
not less than five years as assessors (Mufti), lawyers (Zillah Court 
Maulavis), or as the head native officers in the judicial department.* 
Par. 2. This measure would remove the evils pointed out in the 
answers to Q. 5 and to Q. 7, Nos, 1, 2 and 3, and also afford a partial 
remedy to the evils noticed in Nos. 5, 6 and 8 of Answer 7, as well as 
provide against the evils referred to in answer to Query 24. 

Par. 3. In order, however, to render the administration of justice 
efficient and as perfect as human efforts can make it, and to remove 
the possibility of any undue influence which a native assessor might 
attempt to exercise on the bench under a European judge of insufficient 
capacity, as well as to do away the vexatious delays and grievous 
suffering attending appeals, it is necessary to have recourse to trial 
by juT}^, as being the only effectual check against corruption, which, 
from the force of inveterate habit, and the contagion of example, has 
become so notoriously prevalent in India. This measure would be 
an additional remedy to the evils mentioned in the reply to Query 5 
and 7, Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 5, 6, 8, and also in the replies to Query 4, 
Nos. 2 and 3, as well as in Query 24. 

Par. 4. With a view to remove the evils arising from want of 
publicity of the Regulations, as noticed in No. 7 of Answer to the 
Query 7, two or three copies in each of the principal native languages 
used in that part of the country should be kept in a building in the 
populous quarter of the town, under the charge of a keeper on a 
small salary, and all persons should be freely admitted to read and 
copy them at leisure from sunrise to sunset. The expense of this 
would not amount to two pounds a month for each station, and the 
benefits of it would be incalculable. 

Par. 5. In order to remedy the evils arising from the distance 
of the courts as noticed at Question 4th Answer No. 1, 1 beg to suggest 
as follows : The Sudder Ameens, or superior commissioners for 
the decision of causes under 500 rupees, affecting moveable or im- 
moveable property, are at present stationed at the same place where 

* The native judicial officers are generjdly versed in Persian, and therefore the pro- 
ceedings hitherto generally held in that language would be familiar to them. 
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the zillah judge holds his court, and plaints are at first laid before- 
the judge, who turns them over to one of these commissioners at his 
own discretion ; consequently they afford no remedy for the great 
distance of the courts from many under their jurisdiction, as this- 
often embraces a circle of 60 or 80 miles. I therefore propose that 
these Sudder Ameens should be stationed at proportionate distances 
in different parts of the district, so that suitors may not have to travel 
far from their homes to file their bills and afterwards to seek and 
obtain justice ; and that one of the assistants of the judge should he 
stationed in a central position which might enable him (without any 
additional charge to government as I shall hereafter show) to visit 
and personally superintend these Ameens, when the judge’s station 
is on or near the border of his district. If it is otherwise situated, 
one of the assistants of the judge may remain at the head station 
with the judge, and superintend the commissioners nearest to him, 
while another assistant being stationed at an appropriate distance, 
may superintend those who are more remotely situated from the first 
assistant. There will thus be as complete a check over them as imder 
the present system, and justice will be brought home to the doors of a 
great majority of the inhabitants of each district, since causes under 
500 rupees are exceedingly numerous in every Zillah or City Court. 

Par. 6. These assistants may, at the same time, be very usefully 
employed in checking the dreadfully increasing crime of forgery, by 
which the course of justice is now so very much impeded in the 
judicial courts. Written documents of a diametrically opposite 
nature are, as is well known, constantly laid before these courts, 
and serve to confound justice and perplex a conscientious bench. 
Therefore under the proposed system of assistant judges’ courts- 
in two different quarters of a district, I would recommend, as highly 
necessary and expedient to check materially the practice of forgery, 
that parties to any deed should be required, in order to render the 
same valid, to produce it in open court before the nearest assistant 
judge, within a certain number of days from the time of its execution. 
This rule should apply^-* to aU sorts of deeds, contracts and agreements 
regarding property above 100 rupees in value, such as wills and billet 
of sale, &c., and money bonds for debts payable at a certain period' 
beyond six months, and upon receiving a fee of from one to two rupees* 

* By Regulation XXXVI of 1793, the registering of deeds is authorised, but left^ 
in the option of the parties. 
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acoording to its importance, the assistant judge, after ascertaining the 
identity of the parties in open court, should immediately affix his 
signature as witness to the deed and retain a copy of the same in a 
book of record kept on purpose, duly authenticated and marked to 
prevent the possibility of interpolation, or any other species of fraud. 
The sum above allowed as a fee on registering, with a small fixed 
charge per page for retaining a copy, would be more than sufficient to 
remunerate any extra trouble attending the duty and the labour of 
transcribing. To induce the proprietors of land and other respectable 
persons to appear without reluctance in open court on such occasions, 
they should be invariably treated witli the respect due to their rank. 
Further to encourage the public to have papers registered, and to 
satisfy the government that no improper delay takes place in registering 
them, as well as to prevent the copyists from extorting perquisites, a 
book should be kept in which the party presenting a paper should in 
open court enter a memorandum of the day and hour on which he 
presented it for registration, and of the day and hour when it was 
produced and returned to him. This system would materially remedy 
the evil referred to in answer to Q. 7, No. 6. 

Par. 7. The assistant judges should also receive appeals from 
the Sudder Ameens, and try them in conjunction with a native 
assessor appointed by the Sudder Dewany Adawlut, on a salary 
smaller than that of the judges ’ assessor, that is, perhaps not exceed- 
ing 200 rupees a month. In the event of difference of opinion 
between the assessor and the assistant judge on any case, it should 
be appealable to the Zillah judge, whose decision should be final ; and 
as the Sudder Ameens are now paid from the duties on the stamps 
used and the fees received on the papers filed, so the assistant j udges^ 
assessor may be paid in the same manner from the fees and stamps 
imposed on the appeal causes. 

Par. 8. The assistant judge, though not empowered to interfere 
with the police officers of the interior in the discharge of their duties,, 
should notwithstanding be authorised to receive written complaints of 
any abuse of their power from persons who feel themselves oppressed 
by the police, and to forward the same to the head magistrate of the 
district for his investigation ; as very often the poor villagers or 
peasants are oppressed by tlie local police officers, but despair of any 
relief, from being unable to leave their homes and travel to a distance 
to the station to seek redress. 
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31. Q. Is trial hy jury (or any thing resembling it) resorted to 
at present in any case ? 

A. The principle of juries under certain modifications has from 
the most remote periods been well understood in tliis country under 
the name of Pimchayet. 

32. Q. What is the difference between the Jury system and the 
Punchayet ? 

A. The Punchayet exists on a very defective plan at present, 
because the jurors (members of the Punchayet) are not regular in 
their meetings, have no power to compel the attendance of witnesses, 
unless by appealing to the court ; they have no judge to preside 
at their meetings and direct their proceedings, and are not guarded 
in any manner from partiality or private influence. They are in fact 
at present only arbitrators appointed by the court with consent of the 
parties in a cause, each party nominating one arbitrator and the 
judge a third ; and sometimes both parties agree to refer the decision 
of the case to one arbitrator. 

33. Q. Why and when was the Punchayet system discouraged*^ 

A. It has not been totally discouraged, but rather placed on a 

different footing. In former days it was much more important in its 
functions. It was resorted to by parties at their own option, or by 
the heads of tribes, who assumed the right of investigation and 
decision of differences ; or by the government, which handed over 
causes to a Pimchayet. 

34. Q. Do you really think the introduction of any system of 
Jwrif trial or Punchayet would he beneficial? 

A. Undoubtedly, as shewn by the 3rd Par. of my answer to 
Question 30. Since a Punchayet composed of the intelligent and 
respectable inhabitants, imder the direction of a European judge to 
preserve order, and a native judge to guard against any private 
influence, is the only tribunal which can estimate properly the whole 
bearings of a case, with the validity of tlie documentary evidence, 
and the character of the witnesses, who could have little chance of 
imposing false testimony upon such a tribunal. 

35. Q. Do you think it would be acceptable to the inhabi’- 
tants? 

A. As the Punchayet even in its present very imperfect form is 
still practised by the inhabitants, it would without doubt be much 
more so, were it reduced to a regular system, guarded by proper 
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checks, and dignified by judicial forms, which would inspire the 
whole community with higher respect and confidence for this ancient 
institution. But whatever length its popularity may go, it is the 
only system by which the present abuses consisting of perjury, 
forgery, and corruption can be removed. 

36. Q. Will you explain^ in detail^ the modiji cation of the 
Punehayet-jury system which you think hest suited to the circumstances 
of the country ? 

A. I am of opinion that the Punchayet system should be adopted 
in conjunction with the plan above stated. (Q. 30.) It would be 
easy to adapt it tq the object in view, without imposing any heavy 
duty on the respectable portion of the native community. Three 
jurymen, or at most five, would, T conceive, answer the purpose 
as well as a greater number, and any zillah (district) could easily 
supply a list from which these might be taken without inconvenience. 
Thi*ee times the number required for sitting on a trial should be 
summoned, and the persons actually to serve should be taken by lot, 
80 that neither the judges nor the parties may be able to know before- 
hand what persons will sit on the trial of a cause. The general list of 
jurymen should be as numerous as the circumstances of the city or 
zillah (district) will admit. It should be prepared by the European 
judge at the station, and altered and amended by him from time to time 
as may seem proper and requisite. He may easily select well qualified 
juries from respectable and intelligent natives known to be versed in 
judicial subjects, who reside in considerable numbers at every station. 
A necessary concomitant to the introduction of jurymen will be the 
sole use of the vernacular dialect of the place to the exclusion of the 
Persian language in proceedings. Publicity should be as much fostered 
as possible, and the jury should be kept apart and required to decide 
without separating, as in the English courts of law. In a trial thus 
conducted the resort to appeal will cease to be useful, and for the 
purposes of justice, need only be allowed where there is a difference of 
opinion betwixt the bench and the jury. For, where judge and jury 
are unanimous, an appeal would be more likely to produce injustice by 
vexatious expense and delay, than to rectify error on the part of the 
inferior court, and ought therefore to be prohibited. 

37. Q. Do you think the natives of the country qualified to 
discharge judicial functions of this nature^ and from what class would 
you select the jurors ? 
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A. They are assuredly qualified, as I observed before, in answer 
to Query 19, and the jurors at present may be judiciously selected 
from retired pleaders (wakils) and retired juicial officers, from agents 
employed by private individuals to attend the court (mukhtars) who are 
generally well qualified, and from the other intelligent and respectable 
inhabitants as above observed (Answer to Q. 30 and 36.) *To avoid 
any undue bias or partiality, both parties in a suit should have a right 
of objecting to any juryman, who can be shewn to have an interest in 
the cause, or particular connection with either party. 

38. Q. Do you think the natives competent and eligible to all 
judicial situations^ or only subordinate ones ? 

A. As many of them, even under the present manifold disadvan- 
tages, already discharge all the judicial functions, even the most 
arduous (see Q. 13.), it will not be very difficult, I think, with proper 
management, to find qualified persons amongst the natives for any 
duty that may be assigned to them. Many, however, as in other 
countries, are onl}^ fit for subordinate situations. 

39. Q. What advantage do you conceive this Puuchayet-jury 
system woidd possess over the judicial system now established ? 

A. First, from the thorough knowlege of the native character 
possessed by such a tribunal, and of the language of the parties and 
witnesses, it would not be so liable to error in its decision. Secondly, 
the jury would be guarded from undue influence by the judge and 
his assessors. Thirdly, it would guard the assessor from the use of 
undue influence. Fourthly, it would secure the dispatch of business, 
and the prevention of delay, and of the need of appeals. The 
checking of perjury and forgery may also reasonably be hoped from 
it, besides many other advantages already pointed out. 

40. Q. Are the provincial courts of appeal conducted on the same 
principles as the district courts to which you have referred'^ 

A. As they are presided over by gentlemen of more experience 
and longer residence in the country, these courts are generally 
conducted with greater regularity. 

41. Q. What is the nature of the difference existiny between 
them ? 

A. Under the Bengal Presidency, in causes above 10,000 iiipees, 
the action must be laid in the provincial court of appeal, and may be 
decided by one judge. This court takes cognizance also of any case 
of inferior amount below 10,000 rupees, which may be carried to it 
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by appeal from the decision of or proceedings held by, the judge 
of the city or district court, and from these provincial appeal courts, 
appeals can only be made to the Sudder Dewany Adawlut, the 
highest civil tribunal. 

42. Q. Can you point out any defects in the Sudder Dewany 
Adawlut, and their remedies ? 

A. Government has always been very careful in its selection 
of judges for the Sudder Dewany Adawlut, both as regards their 
ability and integrity ; and they are fully competent to remove any 
defects which may exist in the court over which they preside. It is, 
however, highly desirable that judges of the Sudder Dewany Adaw- 
lut should have the power of issuing the writ of habeas corpus, 
on seeing sufficient grounds for the exercise of this peculiar power, 
according to the practice of the English courts. But when the 
person imprisoned is situated at a greater distance from the Sudder 
courts than fifty miles, the judges of this court, to save useless 
expense, might direct one of the circuit judges, on whom they could 
best rely, to investigate the case, and report to them. 

43. Q. What other duties are assigned to the judges of the 
provincial courts ? 

A, They are a medium of communication between the Sudder 
Dewany Adawlut and the inferior courts, and are also judges of 
circuit. 

44. Q. How many provincial courts are there ? 

A. There are six provincial courts in the provinces attached 
to the Bengal Presidency, viz., that of Calcutta, Dhacca, Moorshed- 
abad, Patna, Benares, and BareiUy. 

45. Q. Are not the judges of the provincial courts still judges of 
circuit ? 

A. No : they were so for merly ; but about two years ago the 
local government transferred the duties of judges of circuit from them 
to the revenue commissioners. 

46. Q. Does any inconvenience arise from making the revenue 
commissioners also judges of circuit ? 

A. Such an union of offices is quite incompatible and injurious. 
The judge of circuit discharges duties of the highest importance, 
being invested with the power of life and death, and imprisonment 
during life in chains, the infliction of corporal punishment, and the 
confiscation of property. He is, besides, charged with the preserva- 
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tion of peace and good order in several extensive districts ; and it is 
morally impossible, therefore, that he can fulfil the expectation of 
Government and the public, if his attention be at the same time 
engrossed and distracted by political, commercial, or revenue trans- 
actions, In criminal suits, moreover, he labours under a peculiar 
disadvantage, not being assisted by a bar composed of persons of 
liberal education, or by a body of honest, intelligent and independent 
jurors. The former often proves of essential service to the bench in 
the king’s court, by able expositions of the law as applicable to every 
case, by great acuteness in cross-examining witnessess, and in the 
detection of false evidence ; while the importance of the jury is uni- 
versally acknowledged. 

Par. 2. Formerly, when the judges of the provincial courts of 
appeal did the duties of the circuit, one or two of them used to 
remain at the station, to attend to the necessary current business, 
while the others, (one, or sometimes two) were on circuit. But 
on the present system, tlie commissioner of revenue being also 
judge of circuit, when he goes on circuit, aU references to him, 
by the collectors under his jurisdiction, often remain imanswered, 
and the most important matters in tlie revenue business are en- 
tirely suspended for months together. Although the former Moham- 
medan governments were subject to the charge of indifference 
about the administration of justice, they yet perceived the evils liable 
to arise from an union of revenue and judicial duties. No judge or 
judicial officer empowered to try capital crimes (as Cazees or Muftis), 
was ever suffered to become a collector of revenue. 

Par. 3. The separation of these two offices has also been estab- 
lished by long practice under the British government, being one of 
the leading principles of the system introduced by Lord Cornwallis. 
Accordingly those young civilians who attached themselves to the 
revenue line of the service, have advanced by successive steps in that 
line ; while those again who preferred the judicial, have been in like 
manner continued and promoted through the different grades in that 
department of public duty. Therefore, by overturning this system, a 
gentleman may now be appointed to discharge the highest judicial 
duties, who never before tried the most trivial cause ; and another to 
superintend the collectors of revenue, to whose duties he has been all 
his life a stranger. Mr. E. R. Barwell, Revenue Commissioner and 
Judge of Circuit of the 24-Purgunnah8, Baraset, Jessore and Burrisal^ 
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is an example of the former case ; and Mr. H. Braddon, Revenue 
Commissioner and Judge of Circuit of Burdwan, Jtmgul Muhal, and 
Hoogldy, is an instance of the latter.'^ 

Par. 4. The remedy I beg to propose, without further expense 
attending the establishment, is to separate the duties between two 
distinct sets of officers, and double the jurisdiction of each. By this 
arrangement each gentleman discharging one class of duties would 
find them more easy and simple, though the field embraced was more 
extensive, and the expense would be the same as under the present 
system. 

Par. 5. The jiuties of judges and magistrates are not so incom- 
patible as those of the judges of circuit and the commissioners of 
revenue ; but still separation of these duties is advisable on account 
of the great weight of the business in the Zillah and city courts. 
Therefore these two offices (the office of judge and that of magistrate) 
should be exercised by different individuals. However, the magis- 
trates should assist the judges in the execution of their decrees or 
orders as they have hitherto done in those districts where the offices 
of judge and magistrate are separate. 

47. Q. What delay generally takes place in the decision of causes ? 

A. In the Zillah courts a cause may be pending on an average 

about two or three years ; in the courts of appeal four or five 
years ; and in the Sudder Dewany Adawlut the same period. But 
if the property in dispute amount to the value of about 50,000 
rupees, so as to admit of an appeal to the king in council, the 
probable period of delay in the decision of such an appeal is better 
known to the authorities here than to myself. 

48. Q. What is the cause of such delay ? 

A. It must be acknowledged that irregularity in attending the 
discharge of the judicial duties, and the want of proper discipline or 
control over the judicial officers are the main causes of obstruction in 
the dispatch of the judicial business ; and these daily growing evils 
in every branch of the judicial establishment have, in a great 
measure, defeated the object which the government had in view in 
establishing it. For example, a bill of complaint written on stamp,, 
the first paper in a suit, cannot easily be got on the file imless it be 
accompanied with some perquisite to the native recorder, whose duty 

• Vide the Directories containing the list of civil servants in Bengal. 
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it is to ascertain, first, whether the sum in dispute correspond with 
the value of the stamp, an act which may be accomplished in a minute 
or a week, just as it suits the inclination of the examiner. The case 
is the same with respect to the issuing of the summonses prepared by 
another native officer, to command the attendance of the person sued, 
either in person or by a pleader to put in his answer. Summonses, 
subpoenas, and the processes of the provincial courts are issued against 
individuals through the judge of the district in which they reside, 
and a certain period is always allowed for serving these processes ; 
but neither are the Zillah judges, whose time is otherwise fully 
occupied, punctual in observing those subordinate duties, nor does 
the higher court, which is occupied by other important business, take 
any early notice of the expiration of the time allowed for making 
the return. The parties are therefore obliged to cultivate a friendly 
understanding not only with the officers of the provincial court, but 
also with those of the Zillah or city court. Whether the defendant 
attends immediately or long after the time allowed him, or whether 
he files his answer within the regular prescribed period, or a year 
afterwards, is treated as if practically immaterial. But delay uninten- 
tionally allowed to the parties in filling the requisite papers and in 
producing their documents and witnesses, is the too frequent source 
of great abuses ; as the opportunity thus afforded by delay is embraced 
to invent stories and forge documents in support of them, to procure 
false witnesses and to instruct them in the manner that appears best 
calculated to serve the purposes in view. 

Par. 2. Moreover, some of the judges are very irregular in 
calling on causes, choosing any day and any time that suits their 
convenience to occupy the bench singly. The pleaders, being natives 
of the country, have little or no influence over the conduct of the 
judges to prevent such irregularities, and dare not hint dissatisfaction. 

Par. 3. I would suggest, with a view to remove irregularities 
originating in a want of official control, without disregard to economy, 
that the head writer in each court be required to discharge this duty 
with some extra remuneration for the same, and be made strictly 
responsible imder an adequate penalty, with proper sureties for his 
conduct, liable, jointly with him, for any fine he may incur, by want 
of punctuality proved against him by either party, on complaint 
to the judge of the court, or of a superior court, or to the judicial 
secretary. 
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Par. 4. This superintendent or clerk of the papers should be 
reqtiired to place on the file in open court bills of complaint as well as 
answers and replies, &c., within the period prescribed in Regulation 
IV of 1793. These should not be admitted to the records after the 
time allowed, unless the judge, on motion publicly made, find sufficient 
reason for prolonging the period, say a week or two in particular 
cases. 

Par. 5. The clerk of the papers should vigilantly watch that no 
delay takes place in issuing summonses, subpoenas, and other process 
of the court ; and that the day on which these are ordered to be 
issued, and the day on which their return is expected should be 
correctly registered in a separate book kept on purpose. 

Par. 6. In case of neglect or wilful disobedience, the superinten- 
dent of the papers should immediately submit the circumstance to the 
notice of the judge. Should the neglect be on the part of the prose- 
cutor, the judge ought immediately to pronounce nonsuit, and if on 
the part of the defendant, proceed ex parte without allowing the 
neglect to be remedied. Or if the judge do not attend to these rules, 
the clerk of the papers should be bound to report the circumstance to 
the superior court, or the judicial secretary on pain of forfeiting his 
situation. A separate register of the returns should also be kept, 
as well as a register shewing the time when the defendant’s answer 
must be filed — say one month from the day when the summonses are 
served, as is thb case with equity suits in Calcutta ; also shewing the 
hours during which the judge may attend on public duty, and likewise 
his occasional absence from court with the alleged cause thereof. 
The superintendent should transmit monthly a copy of each register, 
with his own remarks, to government through the secretary in the 
judicial department, for its particular attention to every breach of 
regularity therein mentioned. 

Par. 7. With a view to the same end, every person who chooses 
should have a right to be present during the trial of causes in any 
court : the courts, as is generally the case at present, should be so 
constructed as to afford facilities for a considerable number of persons 
hearing and witnessing the whole proceedings: any one who chose 
should be entitled to make notes of the same and publish them, or 
cause them to be published, in any manner he may think proper for 
general information, subject to prosecution for intentional error or 
misrepresentation that might be judicially proved against him before 

17 
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a competent tribunal, and to incur such penalty as it might award. 
This measure would tend to remove the evil pointed out in answer to 
Query 7, No. 4. 

49. Q. What number of causes may he pending at one timSy and 
undisposed of in the distmct courts and courts of appeal ? 

A. This depends partly on the comparative degree of industry 
and attention to business bestowed by the judicial officers, partly on the 
extent of the district, and amount of business within the jurisdiction 
of the respective courts. However the average number of causes 
pending may be ascertained by a reference to the registers kept, which 
are not at present accessible to me. My impression is that in some dis- 
tricts they are very numerous. But to shew how much the vigilance and 
activity of a public officer may accomplish, even in so extensive a 
district as Hooghly, 1 may mention that there, under Mr. D. C. 
Smith, every case is decided in the course of four, five or six months. 
In the courts of appeal the causes pending are very numerous. Con- 
scientious and active as Mr. Smith is, he is often obliged, from the 
pressure of business, judicial and magisterial, to authorise his native 
judicial officers to take the depositions of witnesses in the civil 
suits. 

50. Q. Could the number of appeal cases he reduced without any 
disadvantage ? 

A. Yes, certainly not only without disadvantage but with great 
positive advantage. 1st, By introducing a more re^ilar system of 
filing papers and bringing on causes, as above suggested, in answer 
to Q. 48. 2nd, By the aid of a jury and joint native judge, as pro- 
posed in reply to Q. 30. 3rd, By allowing of no appeal unless when 
there is a difference of opinion in the zillah or city court in giving 
sentence, as noticed in reply to the Query 36. By these means the 
business would be at once conducted with more accuracy ; so many 
litigious suits would not occur ; and there would be very little need 
of appeals to revise the decisions. 

51. Q. Has the right of appeal to the King in Council proved 
beneficial or otherwise ? 

A. Owing to the vast distance, the heavy expense, and the very 
great delay which an appeal to England necessarily involves 
owing also to the inaccuracies in the translations of the papers pre- 
pared after decision and sent to this country, and to other causes 
I think the right of appeal to the king in council is a great source of 
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evil and must continue to be so, unless a specific court of appeal be 
created here expressly for Indian appeal causes above 10,000i. At 
the same time to remove the inaccuracies above noticed, three quali- 
fied persons (a‘ European, a Mussalman, and a Hindu) should be 
nominated joint translators, and the translations should be furnished 
within one year from the conclusion of the proceedings in India, and 
both parties should be allowed to examine the accuracy of the transla- 
tions thus prepared. But if the appellant neglect to pay the fees of 
translation within two months after the decision, the appeal should be 
quashed. 

52. Q. What is the nature of the duties assigned to the revenue 
commissioners ? 

A. They exercise a general superintendence and control over 
the revenue collectors, with powers similar to those vested in the board 
at Calcutta, formerly called the board of revenue, and in the board 
of commissioners for the upper provinces. That board at Calcutta 
is now the superior authority to which an appeal may be made from 
the decisions of the present commissioners, (it is in consequence now 
generally termed the Sudder or supreme board), and thence to the 
government itself. In other words the office of commissioner is a 
subsitute for the board of revenue, but an appeal being allowed from 
the one to the other, of course there is abundance of appeals, 
and a great part of the business is thus transacted twice or thrice 
over. 

53. Q. What is the nature of the duties assigned to them as judges 
of the circuit ? 

A. As judges of circuit they exercise control over the magistrates 
and try the higher classes of criminal causes, which involve a question 
of life or death, or to the Sudder Nizamut Adawlat, the highest 
criminal tribunal. 

54. Q. Does not the discharge of one class of duties interfere with 
the discharge of another clasSy which seems to he of a very different 
nature ? 

In noticing this circumstance, I by no means intend to make the least insinuation 
to the prejudice of the present translators : but make the statement from my own 
observation of various translations, and my own experience of the great difficulty or 
rather impracticability, of rendering accurately large masses of documents from an 
oriental tongue, and frequently a provincial dialect, into a Eurojjean language, of which 
the idioms are so widely different, unless the translator be assisted by persons possessing 
peculiar vernacular knowledge of the various localities. 
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A. As above noticed (Ans. to Q. 46), while they are engaged in 
the duties of their circuit court, the reports and references from the 
revenue collectors must remain for several months unanswered ; and 
not only do the people suffer in consequence, but the public business 
stagnates, as already observed. 

55 and 56. Q. What is the nature of the functions of the judge of 
circuit, and his native law assessor*^ Do they afford each other 
reciprocal assistance in the discharge of their duties ? 

A. Both take cognizance of the charges brought before the 
magistrates and sent to their court ; both hear the evidence and 
examine the witnesses, and both give their voice in passing the decision, 
as I observed in Par. 1st, of my Ans. to Q. 30. In a vague sense the 
Mohammedan law assessor may be considered as analagous to the jury 
in English courts, while the European judicial officer is the judge. 

57. Q. Are the judges generally competent to the discharge of their 
duties ? 

A. Some of them are highly qualified ; but it is not expected that 
European judges should be generally competent to determine difficult 
questions of evidence among a people whose language, feelings, and 
habits of thinking and acting are so totally different from their own. 

58. Q. Are the native law assessors generally competent ? 

A. They are generally so : some of the Muftis (Mussulman law 
assessors) are men of such high honour and integrity, that they may 
be entrusted with the power of a jury with perfect safety ; and they 
are all of the most essential utility, and indeed the main instrument 
for expediting the business of the criminal courts. However highly or 
moderately qualified the European judges may have been, the business 
has been advantageously conducted through the assistance and 
co-operation of these Mohammedan assessors for a period of 40 years 
past. 

59. Q. If they should differ in opinion, what course is adopted ? 

A. The case is then referred to the Nizamut Adawlat (the highest 

criminal tribunal). 

60. Q. What course do the judges of the Nizamut Adawlat adopt? 

A. If the judge of the supreme criminal court, before whom the 

referred case comes, should, after consulting with the Muftis of that 
court, concur in the opinion of the circuit judge, his decision is 
confirmed and carried into execution. But should the Sudder Nizamut 
(supreme criminal) judge differ from the opinion of the circuit judge, 
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the case is then submitted to a second, or if necessary, to a third 
Sudder Nizamut judge, and the opinion given by two Sudder judges 
against one, is final. 

61. Q. Are the judges of the supreme criminal court also judges 
of the highest civil courts 

A. Yes ; and very deservedly. 

62. Q. Are they generally competent to the discharge of their 
duties ? 

A. I have already observed (Q. 42.) that they are highly com- 
petent. 

63. Q. As it is of the highest importance that the courts of 
circuit should he above all corruption ; can you suggest any means of 
improving them ? 

A. Courts which have the disposal of life and death are undoubt- 
edly of very high importance ; and I would therefore propose instead 
of only one law assessor (who stands in place of a jury) that three or 
five (at least three) law assessors should be attached to each court, 
while trials are going on. 

64. Q. From what class of men would you select the juries in 
the criminal courts ? 

A. The criminal law now established in India has been very 
judiciously founded on the Mohammedan criminal law. It has how- 
ever been so greatly modified by the acts of government from time 
to time since 1793, that it, in fact, constitudes a new system of law, 
consisting partly of its original basis, and partly of the government 
regulations. But it has been made a regular study only by the 
respectable Mohammedans, who, when they attain a certain profi- 
ciency, are styled Maulvies, a term equivalent to Doctors of Law. 
Formerly two of these were attached to each court of circuit, and one 
to each district court. Of late the office of Maulvi of circuit having 
been abolished, the Maulvi or Mufti of the ZiUah (district) court has 
been ordered by government to officiate as Mufti of circuit, while the 
judge of circuit is engaged in the trial of the criminal causes of that 
district. Thus he alone, as assessor of the judge of circuit, is 
entrusted with the powers usually assigned to a jury in a British 
court ; having the power of delivering his opinion on every case at 
the close of the trial. 

Par. 2. With a view to lessen the abuse of the great power 
thus given, it is highly desirable that government should adopt the 
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following precaution : The judge of circuit previous to his departure 
for any Zillah (district) or city to tiy criminal causes, should summoa, 
through the magistrate^ one or two additional Mavdvia attached to 
the adjacent courts, with a few other learned, intelligent and respecfr- 
able inhabitants of that district or city, to" join him on his arrival 
with a moderate extra allowance for their services, and every morning 
before he takes his seat on the bench, the judge should, without 
previous intimation, direct three of them to sit with him during the 
whole trials that may come on for that day as his law assessors and 
they should be required to deliver their opinions in each case in open 
(xnirt, immediately after the close of the proceedings, without previous 
opportunity of commimicating with any one whatever, on the same 
principle as an English jury : and the judge should immediately inform 
the parties of the verdict, to put an end to all intrigues. The judge 
of circuit should also be required to keep a vigilant watch over the 
proceedings of the magistrates within his jurisdiction, and to institute 
an investigation personally and on the spot, into any complaint 
preferred against them, whenever he sees sufficient ground for 
adopting this prompt measure ; and the judge of circuit only should 
have the power of inflicting corporal punishment ; not any magistrate 
ae injudiciously authorised by Regulation IX of 1807, Sec. 19th. 

65. Q. What would he their duty? Precisely like that of a jury ^ 
or like that of the law assessors as hitherto employed ? 

A. More resembling that of the law assessors as hitherto em- 
ployed. The difference between them is not important, and the 
result would be the same. 

66. Q. Shoidd not the jury he selected from persons of all reli- 
gious sects and divisions ? 

A. Since the criminal law has hitherto been administered by the 
Mohammedans ; to conciliate this class, the assessors should still be 
•elected from among them, until the other classes may have acquired 
the same qualifications, and the Mohammedans may become recon- 
ciled to co-operate with them. 

67. Q. Do you think any alteration necessary in the system of 
criminal law now established ? 

A. As the criminal laws now established are already in general 
very familiar to the natives, I think they may better remain in their 
present state, until the government may he able to introduce a regu- 
lar code. 
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68. Q. /h what manner do you think a code of criminal law 
could he framed suitable to the waMs of the country ? 

A. A code of crimiual law for India should be founded as far as 
possible on those principles which are common to, and acknowledged 
1^ all the different sects and tribes inhabiting the country. It ought 
to be simple in its principles, clear in its arrangement, and precise 
in its definitions; so that it may be established as a standard of 
criminal justice in itself, and not stand in need of explanation by a 
reference to any other books of authority, either Mohammedan or 
Christian. It is a subject of general complaint that persons of a certain 
high rank, however profligate some of them may be, are, from political 
considerations, exempted from the jurisdiction or control of the 
courts of the law. To remedy this inconvenience, in the proposed 
code, so as to give general satisfaction, without disregarding the 
political distinctions hitherto observed, it may perhaps be expedient 
for government to order such persons to be tried by a special com* 
mission, composed of three or more persons of the same rank. This 
very regulation, when once known to them, would, in all probability, 
deter them from committing any very gross act of tyranny or outrage 
upon their dependants or others. 

69. Q. What period of time would it take to frame such a cods, 
and hy whom could it he done satisfactorily ? 

A. It must require at least a couple of years to do it justice ; 
and it ought to be drawn up by persons, thoroughly acquainted with 
Mohammedan and Hindu law, as well as the general principles of 
British law. 

70. Q. Are the judges capable of regulating their proceedings hy 
such a code of laws ? 

A. At present they are not generally capable of performing their 
judicial duties independent of the aid of the assessors ; but with a 
proper code, as above supposed, they might, most of them, in no 
great period, by making it a regular study, become much more capable 
of administering justice by it than they are by the present system. 

71, 72. Q. Would not the detention of the young civilians in 
England to obtain a regular legal education he injurious hy delaying 
their proceeding to India for several years, at that pejnod of life^ 
when they are best capable to acquire the native languages ? Do you 
conceive that any disadvantages arise from civilians going out at an 
early age 7 
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A. This is a subject which merits the deepest consideration of 
the legislature. Young men sent out at an early age, before their 
principles are fixed, or their education fully matured, with the 
prospect of the highest power, authority, and influence before them, 
occupying already the first rank in society immediately on their 
arrival, and often without the presence of any parent, or near relative 
to advise, guide or check them, and surrounded by persons ready, in 
the hope of future favours and patronage, to flatter their vanity and 
supply money to almost any extent to their too easily excitable 
passions — are evidently placed in the situation calculated to plunge 
them into many errors, make them overstep the bounds of duty ta 
their fellow creatures and fellow subjects, and to relax whatever 
principles of virtue may have been implanted in their yet inexperienc* 
ed minds. The excuse made for so injudicious an arrangement, that 
it is favourable to the acquisition of the native languages, is of no 
weight ; for it may be observed that the missionaries, who are usually 
sent out at the age of from 25 to 35 years, acquire generally in two 
or three years so thorough a knowledge of these languages as to be 
able to converse freely in them and even to address a native audience 
with fluency in their own tongue. In fact the languages are easily 
acquired at a mature as well as at an immature age by free commu- 
nication with the people. Moreover, by the system of native 
assessors, juries and other helps to the judges and magistrates, and 
by the gradual substitution of English for Persian, as above proposed, 
so extensive and minute a knowledge of the native languages would 
not be requisite. In short, from the present system of sending out 
youths at so early an age, very serious evils arise to themselves, as 
weU as to the Government, and to the public. 1st, With respect to 
themselves, they are too often seduced into habits which prove ruinous 
to their health and to their fortunes, becoming thereby involved in 
debts from which many of them are never afterwards able to extricate 
themselves without having recourse to improper means. 2ndly, These 
embarrassments interfere very seriously with their duty to Govern- 
ment and the public, as the persons to whom they are indebted 
generally surround them, and seize eveiy opportimity of enriching 
themselves which their situation and influence put in their way. 
3rdly, Their indiscreet choice of native officers from youthful 
partialities, and the thoughtless habits acquired in early days, amid 
power and influence, prove very injurious to the commxmity. Therefore 
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no civil servant should be sent to India imder 24 or at least 22 years 
of a^, and no candidate among them should be admitted into the* 
judicial line of the service, unless he can produce a certificate from a 
professor of English law to prove that he possesses a competent know- 
ledge of it. Because, though he is not to administer English law, his 
proficiency therein will be a proof of his capacity for legal studies and 
judicial duties, and a knowledge of the principles of jurisprudence as 
developed in one system of law will enable him to acquire more 
readily any other system ; just as the study of the ancient and dead 
^nguages improves our knowledge of modern tongues. This is so 
important, that no public authority should have the power of violating 
the rule, by admitting to the exercise of judicial functions any one 
who has not been brought up a lawyer. 

73. Q. How are the laws of inheritance regulated ? 

A. The property of Mohammedans descends and is divided 
according to their own law of inheritance ; and the property of Hindus 
according to theirs ; and of other sects also agreeably to their respec- 
tive laws of inheritance. 

74. Q. What books do the Hindu lawyers officially attached 
to the courts follow as law authorities ? 

A. There are various books, but in Bengal they chiefly foUow the 
ayabhaga, with occasional reference to other authorities ; and in the 
western province, and a great part of the Dakhan they foUow the 
Mitakshara principally. 

. books do the Mohammedan lawyers follow as autho* 

mttes i 

A. The majority of the Mussulmans of Hindustan follow the 
doctrines of Abu Hanifah and his disciples ; consequently the Hidaya 
18 their chief law authority ; but they also refer to some other books 
of decision or cases such as the Fatawae Alamgiri and others. 

76. Q. Is there any mode by which the law authorities, now sa 
voluminous and perplexing, might he simplified in such a manner as to 
prevent the native lawyers from misleading the courts, and confound- 
ing the rights of property ? 

A. To effect this great and pre-eminently important object, a 
code of civil law should be formed on similar principles to those 
already suggested for the criminal code, and thi 3 , as well as the 
former, should be accurately translated, and published under the 
authority of government. By printing off large impressions, and ' 
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distributing them, at prime cost, in the current languages of the 
people, they might render the rights of property secure ; since, 
being clear and well-known to the whole community, it would be 
impossible for any designing man to induce an intelligent person to 
•enter upon litigious suits. The law of inheritance should, of course^ 
remain as at present with modifications peculiar to the different 
until by the diffusion of intelligence the whole community may be 
prepared to adopt one uniform system. At present when a new 
regulation, drawn up by any officer of government and submitted to 
it, is approved of, it immediately becomes law when promulgated, the 
same as an act of parliament in this country, when approved of* 
discussed, and sanctioned by king, lords and commons. From the want 
of sufficient local knowledge and experience on the part of the framers 
of such regulations, they are often found not to answer in practice, and 
the local government is thus frequently obliged to rescind the whole 
or part of them. I would therefore suggest that if any new regulation 
be thought necessary before the completion of the civil and criminal 
codes above proposed, great care and precaution should be observed 
in its enactment. With this view every such project of law before it 
is finally adopted by the government, should be printed and a copy 
sent directly from Government, not only to the judges of the Sudder 
Dewany Adawlat, and the members of the Board of Revenue, &c., but 
also to the advocate-general on the part of the Honourable Company, to 
the principal Zamindars, such as the Rajahs of Burdwan, Bebar, 
Benares, Ac., and to the highly respectable merchants such as JaggatSet 
at Murshedabad, Baboo Baijnath at Patna, and the representatives of 
Baboo Manohar Dass at Benares, also to the Muftis of the Sudder 
Dewanny Adawlat, and the head native officers of the Boards of 
Revenue, for their opinion on each clause of the Regulation to be sent 
in writing within a certain period. Because these being the persons 
who are affected by the Regulations, they will be cautious of recom- 
mending any that is injurious.*^ It should still be optional, however, 
with government to be guided or not by their suggestions. But a 
copy of the minutes made by the different parties abovenamed should 
accompanv the Regulations, when these are to be transmitted to 
England for the consideration of the court of directors, and parliament ; 
and there should be a standing committee of the House of Commons, 

• In Ae cnee of those parties who do not understand English, the draft regulations, 
when sent to them, shoulube accompanied with a translation. 
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to tako ih^ whole re^pulations and minutes into consideration, and report 
to the Home fromi time to time on the subject, for their confirmatioei 
or amendment. 

In such matters as those of war and peace, it may be necessary 
that the local government should act on its own discretion and 
responsibility according to existing circumstances, notwithstanding 
the opinion of the government in England. But as the afEairs of 
India hare been known to the authorities in Europe, for such a series 
of years, in matters of legislation, the local government should be 
bound to carry into effect any regulations or order in judicial and 
revenue matters sent out, formally enacted by the British government, 
or the Court of Directors under the express sanction of the Board of 
Commissioners for the control of the affairs of India, although the 
local Government might still remonstrate against them to the home 
authorities. 

The attention thus shewn by the government at home and abroad, 
to the feelings and interests of the Zamindars, and merchants, as 
principal members of the commxmity, though it would not c(mfer 
upon them any political power, would give them an interest in the 
government, and inspire them with greater attachment to it, and also 
the whole community, as being under their influence, and in general 
receiving its opinions from them. 

77. Q. Should the civil aerv<mt$y in the judicial and revenue 
departmentSj he educated expressly for the particular line of the service 
in which they are engaged, or is it advantageous to transfer them from 
one branch of it to another ? 

A. It is found by experience that persons, by long habit in the 
performance of any particular duties, become not only more dexterous 
in but more reconciled and even attached to them, and And them less 
irksome than others to which they have not been accustomed. In my 
humble opinion, the duties of a judge are not inferior in difficulty to 
those of any other profession whatever, nor is the qualification 
requisite for them to be acquired with less experience. It has been 
alleged that the revenue officers, when converted into judicial officers, 
must be better judges of revenue causes. But on this principle, com- 
mercial officers ought to become judges for the sake of commereisl 
causes^ agriculturists for agricultural causes, and mechanista for 
mechanical disputes. However, as matters of revenue, commefee, 
agriculture, Ac., are decided on the general principles of law and 
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justice, any such special preparation has never been found necessary • 
therefore these two classes of duties should be kept quite distinct, if 
it is wished that either of them be performed well. 

78. Q. Oan you offer any other auggeationa for the improvement 
of the Judicial Eatabliahment ? 

A. let. In order to keep the judicial officers above temptation, 
their salaries should not be reduced. 2ndly. With the additional 
aids and checks of joint native judges, assessors, and juries above 
proposed, (Ans. to Q. 30.) all civil courts of appeal may be dispensed 
with, except the supreme civil court (Sudder Dewany Adawlat), and 
thus a very considerable saving may be effected by the government. 
One-tenth of this saving will suffice to support all the native 
assessors, juries, <fec., above recommended (Q. 30). 3rdly, By gradually 
introducing the natives into the revenue departments under the 
superintendence of European officers, (as I proposed in my Appendix 
A, on the revenue system), and in the judicial department in co- 
operation with them, the natives may become attached to the present 
system of government, so that it may become consolidated, and 
maintain itself by the influence of the intelligent and respectable 
classes of the inhabitants, and by the general good will of the people, 
and not any longer stand isolated in the midst of its subjects, 
supporting itself merely by the exertion of superior force. 

Par. 2. Should the grad ual introduction of the natives into places 
of authority and trust as proposed, be found, not to answer the 
expectations of Government, it would then have the power of stopping 
their farther advancement, or even of reversing what might have been 
already done in their favour. On the contrary, should the proposed 
plan of combining Native with European officers have the effect of 
improving the condition of the inhabitants and of stimulating them 
with an ambition to deserve the confidence of the government, it wiU 
then be enabled to form a judgment of the practicability and expedi- 
ence of advancing natives of respectability and talent to still higher 
situations of trust and dignity in the state, either in conjunction with 
or separately from their British fellow subjects. 

Par. 3. In conclusion, I deem it proper to state, that in pre- 
paring my replies to these queries, I have not been biassed by the 
opinions of any individual whatsoever ; nor have I consulted with any 
person or even referred to any work which treats on the subject of 
India. I have for the facts consulted only my own recollections ; and 
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in regard to the opinions expressed, I have been guided only by my 
conscience, and by the impressions left on my mind by long experi- 
ence and reflection. In the improvements which I have ventured 
to suggest, I have kept in view equally the interests of the governors 
and the governed ; and without losing sight of a just regard to 
economy, I have been actuated by a desire to see the administration 
of justice in India placed on a solid and permanent foundation. 

(Sd.) RAMMOHUN ROY. 


London, Sep. 19th, 1831. 




QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


ON THE 

REVENUE SYSTEM OF INDIA. 


1. Question. By what tenure is land held in the provinces with 
which you are acquainted ? 

Answer. In the provinces of Bengal, Behar, and part of Orissa 
(Jldidnapoor)y land is now held by a class of persons called Zamindars 
i. e. landholders), who are entitled to perpetual hereditary possession, 
on condition of paying to government a certain revenue, fixed on 
their respective lands. This is termed the Zamindary system. But 
in the ceded and conquered provinces belonging to the Presidency 
of Fort William, no fixed agreement has yet been made with the 
Zamindars as to the amount of assessment. Consequently their 
estates are not in their own hands, but under the immediate manage- 
ment of government, and subject to fresh assessments from time to 
time at its discretion. 

In the Madras Presidency, the revenue is for the greater part, 
collected directly from the cultivators (called Ryots), by the govern- 
ment revenue officers, according to the rate fixed on the different 
descriptions of land in various situations. These cultivators may 
retain possession as long as they pay the revenue demanded from 
them. 

2. Q. By whali tenure was land held under the former govemr- 
ment? 

A, Under the Mohammedan government, lands were held by 
hereditary right on the Zamindary system (though the revenue was 
sometimes arbitrarily increased) ; and the Zamindars were considered 
as having a right to their respective estates, so long as they paid the 
public revenue. They were at the same time responsible for any 
breach of the peace committed within the limits of their estates. In 
this manner many estates, some of which can yet be referred to, 
such as Vishnupoor, Nuddea, &c., continued in the same family for 
several centuries. 
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3. Q, Do persona of all religious sects hold by the same tenure ? 

A. No religious or other distinctions were observed under the 

former government in regard to the holding of land ; at present, 
Europeans are interdicted by law from becoming proprietors of land, 
except within the jurisdiction of the British courts of law at the three 
presidencies, Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. 

4. Q. Are the estates most usually large or small? 

A. In the Bengal presidency the estates are many of them consi- 
derable, and there are many others of various smaller dimensions ; 
but in the Madras presidency, where the revenue is collected directly 
from the cultivators, the district is generally divided into small 
farms. 

5. Q. Do the proprietors cultivate their own estates^ or let them 
to tenants ? 

A. To the best of my knowledge, almost all the land in the 
Bengal presidency is let out by the proprietors in farms, on a larger 
or smaller scale. 

6. Q. On what terms are the farms rented ? 

A. The farms are frequently rented by the Zamindar himself to 
cultivators, often on lease, for payment of a certain fixed rent, and fre- 
quently the Zamindar lets the whole, or a great part of his Zamindary 
to respectable individuals, who realize the rents from the cultivators 
according to the contracts previously made with them by the 
Zamindars, or subsequently by these middlemen. 

7. Q. Does the ordinary rate of rent seem to press severely on the 
tenants ? 

A. It is considered in theory that the cultivator pays half the 
produce to the landholder, out of which half, 10-llths or 9-lOths 
constitute the revenue paid to Government, and 1-lOth or 1-1 1th the 
net rent of the landholder. This half of the produce is a very heavy 
demand upon the cultivator, after he has borne the whole expense of 
seed and labour ; but in practice, under the permanent settlement 
since 1793, the landholders have adopted every measure to raise the 
rents by means of the power put into their hands. 

8. Q. Under the former government had the cultivator any right 
in the soil to cultivate in perpetuity on paying a fixed rent not subject 
to he increased ? 

A. In former times KhudrKasht Ryots (i. e. cultivators of the 
lands of their own village) were considered as having an absolute 
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right to continue the possession of their lands in perpetuity on 
payment of a certain fixed rent, not liable to be increased. But 
under an arbitrary government, without any regular administration 
of justice, their acknowledged rights were often trampled upon. 
From a reference to the laws and the histories of the country, I 
believe that lands in India were individual property in ancient times. 
The right of property seems, however, to have been violated by 
the Mohammedan conquerors in practice ; and when the British 
power succeeded that of the Mohammedans, the former naturally 
adopted and followed up the system which was found to be in force, 
and they established it both in theory and practice. 

9. Q. Are the tenants now subjected to frequent increase of rent ? 

A. At the time when the permanent settlement was fixed in 

Bengal (1793), government recognized the Zamindars (landholder) 
as having alone an unqualified proprietary right in the soil, but no 
such rights as belonging to the cultivators (Ryots). (Vide Regs. I and 
Vin of 1793, the foundation of the perpetual settlement.) But by 
Art. 2, S. 60 of Reg. VIII of 1793, government declared, that no one 
should cancel the Pattahs (i. e., the title deeds), fixing the rates of 
payments for the lands of the Khud-Kasht Ryots (peasants cultivating 
the lands of their own village), ‘‘ except upon proof that they had 
been obtained by collusion,” or ‘‘ that the rents paid by them within 
the last three years had been below the Nirkh-hundee (general rate) 
of the Purgannahy'' (particular part of the district where the land is 
situated) or “ that they had obtained collusive deductions,” or “ upon 
a general measurement of the Purgannah for the purpose of equalizing 
and correcting the assessment.” In practice, however, under one or 
other of the preceding four conditions, the landholders (Zamindars), 
through their local influence and intrigues, easily succeeded in com- 
pletely setting aside the rights, even of the Khud-Kasht cultivators, 
and increased their rents. 

10. Q. In what manner was the revenue assessed by Government 
upon each estate, and upon what principle at the time of the permanent 
settlement ? 

A. In the province of Bengal at the time of the permanent 
settlement, (in 1793) the amoimt of the revenue which had been 
paid on each estate (Zamindari) in the preceding year was taken as 
a standard of assessment, subject to certain modifications. Estates 
(Tacduks) which had paid a revenue directly to Government for the 

18 
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twelve years previous without fluctuation, were to be assessed at that 
rate, and the principle of that assessment was considered to be nearly 
one-half of the gross produce. In Behar and other places the gross 
amount of the rents arising from an estate was fixed upon as the rate 
of government assessment, allowing, however, a deduction of ten per 
cent, to the landholder {Zamindar)^ in the name of proprietor’s dues 
{Malikanah\ and also something for the expense of collecting the 
rents, &c. In the upper provinces attached to the Bengal presidency, 
as before observed, no settlement has yet been concluded with the 
Zamindars (la/ndholders'^. The estates {^ZcvniindoLvis^ are sometimes 
let out by government to the highest bidder, to farmers of revenue on 
leases of a few years, and in other cases the rents are collected from 
the cultivators by the government officers. 

11. Q. On what principle do the proprietors of land regulate the 
rale of rent paid hy the tenants ? 

A. The different fields or plots of ground on an estate are classed 
into Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th quality, and certain rates per higah (a well- 
known land measure in India) are affixed to them respectively, 
agreeable to the established rates in the district. These rates are 
considered as a standard in settling the rent to be paid by the cultiva- 
tors. But as the precise quality of land is always liable to dispute, 
and fields may be classed in the first, second, third, or fourth quality 
according to the discretion of the Zamindars or government surveyors, 
and the measurement is also liable to variation through the ignorance, 
ill-will, or intentional errors of the measurers — there is in practice 
no fixed standard to afford security to the cultivators for the rate or 
amount of rent demandable from them, although such a standard is 
laid down in theory. 

12. Q. la the rent any specific proportion of the gross produce of 
the land ? 

A. In theory the rent is estimated, as I before observed, at half 
the gross produce of the land ; it is often increased however much 
beyond that amount by various means ; but in places peculiarly subject 
to have the crops destroyed by sudden inundation, or any other 
casualty, villagers cultivate generally on condition of receiving half 
the gross produce and delivering the other half to the landlord 
(JZamindar). 

13. Q. Is the rent paid in Tnoney^ in ctgriimUurid produce, or in 
labour? 



A. The rent is generally paid in money, except under peculiar 
circumstances, when the agreement is to pay half the gross produce 
as rent. And it is sometimes paid by labour, when some of the 
villagers enter the service of the landlord {Zamdndar) on condition of 
holding certain lands in lieu of their services. 

14. Q. If in momy or produce^ at what period of the year, and in 
what proportion ? 

A. The money rent is usually paid by monthly instalments, the 
heaviest payments being made when the harvest is realized : and the 
payment in produce is of course exclusively at that season. 

15. Q. Is the revenue in many instances collected hy government 
directly from the cidtivators, and not from the proprietors, or any set 
of middlemen ? 

A. Yes ; very commonly in the Madras presidency, and sometimes 
in the ceded and conquered upper provinces, as above observed 
(Question 10). Also when lands advertised for sale, in order to 
realize arrears of revenue, do not find purchasers, they may remain 
temporarily in the hands of government. 

16. Q. In the event of a proprietor or enltivator falling into 
arrear in his instalments of revenue, what means are adopted hy the 
government for realizing it ? 

A. Various modes have been adopted, but the usual mode now 
followed, with respect to landholders {Zamindars) is, that at the 
expiration of every third month of the revenue year, should any 
balance of revenue remain unpaid, the estate in arrear may be 
advertised for sale. 

17. Q. Is the person of the proprietor liable td be arrested 
for the revenue ? 

A. Should the arrear of revenue due not be realized by the 
sale of the estate, the person of the proprietor may be seized. 

18. Q. What proportion of the revenue may fall into arrear in 
one year, or what proportion of the land may be subject to legal 'j^ocess 
hy the public authorities for its recovery ? 

A. Perhaps two-fifths, or one-half of the whole revenue are 
usually in arrear, on an average, taking the whole year round, and 
more than one>half of the estates are advertised for sale eveiy year, 
but comparatively few are actually sold, as many of the proprietors 
cQuirive, when pressed by necessity, to raise the money by loan or 
otherwise. 
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19. Q. In the event of the tenants falling into arrear with their 
rentf what means do the proprietors adopt for realizing it ? 

A, They distrain their moveable property with some exceptions 
by the assistance of the police officers, and get it sold by means of 
the judicial authorities. 

20. Q. Do the courts afford the same facilities to the proprietors 
for recovering their rents^ as to the government for realizing its revenue ? 

A. When the revenue of an estate falls into arrear, the govern- 
ment by its own authority sells the property. But the proprietor 
cannot sell the property of a cultivator, except by the means of the 
judicial authority, which however generally expedites the recovery 
of such balances. 

21. Q.. In the event of a sale of land for revenue^ what mode does 
the collector adopt in bringing it to sale ? 

A, When, at the end of the revenue quarter or year as before 
explained, a balance remains due, a notice is put up in the coUector’s 
office (Cutcherry) announcing that the lands are to be sold, unless 
the balance of revenue be paid up within a certain period. On the 
expiration of this period the lands may be sold to the highest bidder 
at public auction by the collector, under the sanction of the Board of 
Revenue. 

22. Q. What period of indulgence is given to the defaulter before 
the sale takes place ? 

A. A space of fi-om one month to six weeks, and not less than 
the former period from the time of advertising is allowed for paying 
up the arrears before the sale can actually take place. 

23. Q. What previous warning is given to him to pay up his 
arrear Sy what length of notice of the intended sale is given to the 
public, and in what mode is the notice published ? 

A. First the collector sends a written order to the defaulting 
landholder, demanding payment of the arrears due. Failing this, a 
catalogue of the various estates for sale is inserted in the government 
gazette, and the particulars of each are advertised in the office of the 
collector, and of the judicial court and the Board of Revenue. 

24. Q. What class of persons become the principal purchasers ? 

A, Frequently other landlords become purchasers, and sometimes 

the proprietors themselves in the name of a trusty agent. Sometimes 
persons engaged in trade, and sometimes the native revenue officers 
in the name of their confidential friends. 
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25. Q. What proportion of the land is purchased by the revenue 
officers ? 

A. The porportion purchased by the revenue officers is now 
comparatively very small. 

26. Q. Do they conduct the sales fairly or turn their ofUcid^ 
influence to their own private advantage ? 

A. As such publicity is not given to the notices of sales as the 
local circumstances require, native revenue officers have sometimes 
an opportunity, if they choose, of effecting purchases at a reduced 
price ; since the respectable natives in general, living in the country, 
are not in the habit of reading the government gazette, or of attending 
the ^iublic offices ; and in respect to estates of which the business is 
transacted by agents, by a collusion with them, the estates are some- 
times sold at a very low price. 

27. Q. Gan you suggest any plan for obviating abuses of this 
kind ? 

A. Ist, The advertisements or notices of sale should first be 
regularly sent to the parties interested at their own residences, not 
merely delivered to their agents. 2ndly, They should be fixed up 
not only in the government offices, but at the chief market places and 
ferries (ghats) of the district ; also in those of the principal towns, 
such as Calcutta, Patna, Murshedabad, Benares, Cawnpore. 3rdly, 
The police officers should be required to take care that the notices 
remain fixed up in all these situations from the first annoimcement 
till the period of sale, 4thly, The day and hour of sale being precisely 
fixed, the biddings for an estate should be allowed to go on for a 
specific period — not less than five minutes — that all intending pur- 
chasers may have an opportunity of making an offer ; and the lapse 
of that period should be determined by a proper measure of time, as 
a sand-glass placed on the public table for general satisfaction. 

28. Q. When a cultivator fails to pay his rent^ does the proprietor 
distrain or take possession of the tenant's moveables by his own power ^ 
or by applying to any legal authority ? 

A. Already answered. (See Ques. 19.) 

29. Q. Does the legal authority seize upon both the moveable and 
imrnoveahle property ^ and the person of the tenant for his rent ? 

A. Ist, On a summary application to the police, the moveable 
property of the tenant, with some exceptions, is distrained by the 
help of the police officers ; 2ndly, by the ordinary judicial process, 
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the immoveable property of the tenant may be attached, and his 
person arrested for the recovery of the rest. 

30. Q. Whdt is the condition of the cvltivator under the presenJb 
Zamindary system of Bengal^ and Byotwary system of the Madras 
Presidency ? 

A. Under both systems the condition of the cultivators is very 
miserable ; in the one, they are placed at the mercy of the Zamindar*s 
avarice and ambition ; in the other, they are subjected to the extortions 
and intrigues of the surveyors and other government revenue officers. 
I deeply compassionate both ; with this difference in regard to the 
agricultural peasantry of Bengal that there the landlords have met 
with indulgence from government in the assessment of their revenue, 
while no part of this indulgence is extended towards the poor 
cultivators. In an abundant season, when the price of com is low, 
the sale of their whole crops is required to meet the demands of the 
landholder, leaving little or nothing for seed or subsistence to the 
labourer or his family. 

31. Q. Gan you propose any plan of improving the state of the 
Cidtivators and inhabitants at large ? 

A. The new system acted upon during the last forty years, 
having enabled the landholders to ascertain the full measurement of 
the lands to their own satisfaction, and by successive exactions to 
raise the rents of the cultivators to the utmost possible extent, the 
very least I can propose and the least which government can do for 
bettering the condition of the peasantry, is absolutely to interdict any 
further increase of rent on any pretence whatsoever ; particularly on 
no consideration to allow the present settled and recognized extent 
of the land to be disturbed by pretended remeasurements ; as in form* 
ing the Permanent Settlement (Reg. 1 of 1793, Sec. 8, Art. 1), the 
government declared it to be its right and its duty to protect the 
cultivators as being from their situation most helpless, and “that 
the landlord should not be entitled to make any objection on this 
account.” Even in the Regulation (VIII of 1793, Sec. 60, Art. 2), 
the government plainly acknowledged the principle of the Khudr 
kasht cultivators having a perpetual right in the lands which they 
cultivated, and accordingly enacted, that they should not be dispos- 
sessed, or have their title deeds cancelled, except in certain specified 
cases applicable, of course, to that period of general settlement (1793), 
and not extending to a period of forty years afterwards. If govern- 
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ment can succeed in raising a sufficient revenue otherwise by means 
of duties, &c., or by reducing their establishments particularly in the 
revenue department, they may then, in the districts where the rents 
are very high, reduce the rents payable by the cultivators to the 
landholders, by allowing to the latter a proportionate reduction. On 
this subject I beg to refer to a paper (Appendix A) which I drew up 
some time before leaving Bengal, which, with some additional hints 
and quotations, is subjoined. 

32. Q. Are the Zamindara in the habit of farming out their 
estates to middlemen in order to receive their rents in an aggregate 
sumy authorizing the middlemen to collect the rent from under-tenants ; 
and if sOy how do the middlemen treat the cultivators ? 

A. Such middfemen are frequently employed, and are much less 
merciful than the Zamindars. 

33. Q. When the cultivators are oppressed by the Zamindars or 
middlemeny are the present legal authorities competent to afford redress ? 

A. The judicial authorities being few in number, and often 
situated at a great distance, and the landholders and middlemen being 
in general possessed of great local influence and pecuniary means, while 
the cultivators are too poor and too timid to undertake the hazardous 
and expensive enterprize of seeking redress, I regret to say that the 
legal protection of the cultivators is not at all such as could be desired. 

34. Q. Can you suggest any change in the revenue or judicial system 
which might secure justice and protection to the cultivators against the 
oppression of the ZamindarSy middlemeny or officers of government ? 

A. I have already suggested (see Q. 31) that no further measure- 
ment or increase of rent on any pretence whatever should be allowed ; 
2ndly, Public notices in the current languages of the people, stating 
these two points, should be stuck up in every village, and the police 
officers should be required to take care that these notices remain 
fixed up at least twelve months ; and to prevent any infringement 
thereof, on receiving information of any attempt at remeasurement on 
the part of any landholder {Zamindar), &c. 3rdly, Any native judicial 
commissioner for small debts (Munstf) who is authorized to sell 
distrained property for the recovery of rent, should be required not 
to proceed to sale unless fully satisfied that the demand of the Zamivr 
dar had not exceeded the rate paid in the preceding year ; and if not 
satisfied of this, he should immediately release the property by 
application to the police. 4thly, That the judge or magistrate be 
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required to hold a court one day in the week for cases of this kind, 
and, on finding any Zamindar guilty of demanding more than the rent 
of the preceding years, should subject such offender to a severe fine ; 
and on discovering any police officer or native commissioner guilty 
of connivance or neglect, he should subject them to fine and dismissal 
from the service. 5thly, The judge or magistrate in each district 
should be directed to make a tour of the district once a year, in the 
cold season in order to see that the above laws and regulations for the 
protection of the poor peasantry are properly carried into effect. 
6th, and lastly, The collector should be required to prepare a general 
register of all the cultivators, containing their names, their respective 
portions of land, and respective rents as permanently fixed accord- 
ing to the system proposed. 

35. Q. Is the condition of the cultivators improved within your 
recollection of the country ? 

A. According to the best of my recollection and belief, their 
condition has not been improving in any degree. 

36. Q. Has the condition of the 'proprietors of land improved 
under the present system of assessment? 

A. Undoubtedly : their condition has been much improved ; 
because, being secured by the permanent settlement against further 
demands of revenue, in proportion to the improvement of their estates, 
they have in consequence brought the waste lands into cultivation, and 
raised the rents of their tenantry, and thus increased their own 
incomes, as well as the resources of the country. 

37. Q. Has the government sustained any loss by concluding the 
permanent settlement of 1793 in Bengal ^ Behar, and part of Orissa 
without taking more time to ascertain the net produce of the land, or 
waiting for further increase of revenue ? 

A. The amount of assessment fixed on the lands of these 
provinces at the time of the permanent settlement (1793), was as 
high as had ever been assessed, and in many instances higher than 
had ever before been realized by the exertions of any government, 
Mohammedan or British. Therefore the government sacrificed 
nothing in concluding that settlement. If it had not been formed, 
the landholders (Zamindars) would always have taken care to prevent 
the revenue from increasing by not bringing the waste lands into 
cultivation, and by collusive arrangements to elude further demands ; 
while the state of the cultivators would not have been at all better 
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tiian it is now. However, if the government had taken the whole 
estates of the country into its own hands, as in the ceded and con- 
quered provinces and the Madras Presidency, then, by allowing the 
landholders only ten per cent, on the rents (Malikanah), and securing 
all the rest to the government, it might no doubt have increased the 
revenue for a short time. But the whole of the landlords in the 
country would then have been reduced to the same wretched condi- 
tion as they are at present in the ceded and conquered provinces of 
the Bengal Presidency, or rather annihilated, as in many parts of the 
Madras territory ; and the whole population reduced to the same level 
of poverty. At the same time, the temporary increase of revenue to 
government under its own immediate management would also have 
soon fallen off, through the misconduct and negligence of the revenue 
officers, as shewn by innumerable instances in which the estates were 
kept khaSy i. e., under the immediate management of government. 

38. Q. Why are lands so frequently sold for arrears of revenue^ 
and transferred from, one set of hands to another ? 

A. For ten or twelve years after the introduction of the perma- 
nent settlement, the old Zamindars^ from adhering to their ancient 
habits of managing their estates by agents, and neglecting their own 
affairs, very soon lost a great part of their lands and some the whole ; 
the purchasers, by their active exertions and outlay of capital, 
improved many of their estates, and increased their own fortune : but 
many of their heirs and successors again becoming less active and 
more extravagant, by rivalry with each other in nuptial entertain- 
ments, funeral rites, and other religious ceremonies, frequently ran 
into debt, and brought their estates again into the market. 

39 and 40. Q. Do the lands sold for arrears usually realize the 
revenue claimed by government^ and fetch their full value ? If not^ 
what is the cause of the depreciation ? 

A. Tjiey generally realize the revenue due from them; not 
always, however, as they are sold sometimes even below the amount 
of arrears due by the proprietors, owing to the want of due publicity 
and consequent absence of competitors ; or to collusive sales of the 
estates as before observed (see Ans. to Quest. 26). * 

41. Q. After the sale of the lands^ should the arrears not he 
realized^ does the government seize upon the person of the proprietor ? ^ 
A. Yes : the government seizes his person, and any other property 
government may discover him to be possessed of, is sold. 
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42. Q. If BO, ia there any limit to his confinement, cxcej)4 paj/- 
ment of the debt ? 

A. There is no specified limit to the best of my recollection ; but 
after government is satisfied that he has given up all his property, 
he may obtain his release from its humanity. 

43. Q. Have the cultivators any means of accumulating capital 
under the jn^esent system ? 

A. Certainly not : very often when grain is abundant, and therefore 
cheap, they are obliged, as already observed, to sell their whole 
produce to satisfy the demands of their landholders, and to subsist 
themselves by their own labour. In scarce and dear years they may 
be able to retain some portion of the crop to form a part of their 
subsistence, but by no means enough for the whole. In short, such is 
the melancholy condition of the agricultural labourers, that it always 
gives me the greatest pain to allude to it. 

44. Q. When the government makes an assessment on the fields 
of the cultivators by means of numerous subordinate officers, is there 
any effectual mode of preventing collusion, embezzlement or oppi*ession 
in the valuing and measuring of the lands ? 

A. I think it is almost impossible under that system, carried on, as 
it must be, by means of a vast number of individuals who are generally 
poor, and have no character to support. From their mismanagement 
not only the cultivators suffer, but ultimately the government itself, 
from the falling off in the revenue, under a system that at once presses 
down the people and exhausts the resources of the country. However, 
if the government would take the survey and assessment of one of the 
preceding years as a standard, and prevent any future measurement 
and assessment, it would relieve the cultivators, from the apprehension 
of hirther exactions, and the collector or the registrar of the district 
should be authorized to grant reduction to any cultivator subjected 
to overmeasurement on being petitioned, and on personally ascer- 
taining such to have occurred. 

45. Q. Are collectors generally competent to superintend person- 
ally the revenue affairs of the district ? 

A. From the heat of the climate, and from the difficulty of 
transacting business in a language which is foreign to them, the 

♦ Since writing the alx)ve, I happened to meet with a gentleman from Madras, of high 
talents and experience, who maintained that no further measurements or assessments are at 
all allowed in the provinces belonging to that presidency. I felt ratified at the intelli- 
gence, and shall feel still more so to find it confirmed by the Regmations of government. 
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coUectore in general for the above reasons, must stand in need of 
aid from others, whom they employ as instruments in conducting 
the details. At the same time they have so little intercourse or 
acquaintance with the native inhabitants, that they must naturally 
depend chiefly on two or three persons who are around them, in 
whom they generally place confidence, and consequently these few 
who have no chance of bettering their condition from the trifling 
salaries allowed them, sometimes consult their own interests, rather 
than those of the government or the people. 

46. Q. Are the Collectors vested with sufficient power to perform 
effectually the duties attached to their office^ or do they enjoy authority 
of an extent to he injurious to the pahlic ? 

A. Their powers are amply sufficient. The judicial authorities 
also are always required by the regulations of government to afford 
they promptly every necessaiy assistance in the discharge of their 
duties, and many collectors are even invested with the additional office 
and powers of magistrates ; contrary to the judicious system established 
by Lord Cornwallis, and to the common principles of justice, as they 
thus become at once parties and judges in their own case ; consequently 
such powers very often prove injurious to those who attempt to main- 
tain their own right against the claims of government, whose agents 
the collectors are. I much regret such a wide deviation in principle 
from the system of Lord Cornwallis ; as I think that system, with such 
modifications and improvements as time may suggest, should be main- 
tained as the basis of the revenue and judicial system of India. 

47. Q. Can you suggest any improvement which might secure the 
revenue to government and protection to the people ? 

A. The regulations already in force are fully adequate to secure 
the government revenue. But to secure the people against any 
unjust exactions on the part of the revenue officers, 1 would propose, 
first, that the collectors should not by any means be armed with 
magisterial powers. Secondly, that any charge against the revenue 
officers should be at once investigated by the judicial courts to which 
they are subject, without reference to the number of cases on the file of 
the ftourt, as has been the practice with regard to causes in which the 
collectors are prosecutors ; so that both parties may have an equal 
chance of legal redress. This, under existing circumstances, seems to 
be the best remedy that presents itself ; but with the present system, I 
must repeat my fears that redress will not always be attainable. 
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48. Q. WoM it he injurious or beneficial to allow Europeans of 
capital to purchase estates and settle on them ? 

A. If Europeans of character and capital were allowed to settle 
in the country, with the permission of the India board, or the Court 
of Directors, or the local government, it would greatly improve the 
resources of the country, and also the condition of the native inhabit- 
ants, by shewing them superior methods of cultivation, and the pro-» 
per mode of treating their labourers and dependants. 

49. Q. Would it he advantageous, or the reverse, to admit Euro- 
peans of all descriptions to become settlers ? 

A. Such a measure could only be regarded as adopted for the 
purpose of entirely supplanting the native inhabitants, and expelling 
them from the country. Because it is obvious that there is no resem- 
blance between the higher and educated classes of Europeans and the 
lower and uneducated classes. The difference in character, opinions 
and sentiments between Europeans and the Indian race, particularly 
in social and religious matters, is so great, that the two races could 
not peaceably exist together, as one community, in a country con-* 
quered by the former, unless they were gradually assimilated by 
constant intercourse, continued and increased for a long period of 
years, under a strong and vigorous system of police, in every village, 
large or small ; an establishment so expensive, however, that the present 
revenues of India could not support it. Such assimilation has in 
some measure taken place at Calcutta, from the daily communication of 
many of the respectable members of both communities. Yet even in 
that capital, though the seat of government, and numerous police 
officers are placed at almost every hundred yards, the common Euro- 
peans are often disposed to annoy the native inhabitants. By the 
above statement I do not mean to convey that there are not any honest 
and industrious persons among the European labourers. On the 
contrary I believe that amongst the very humblest class of society 
such cliaracters are numerous. But even in justice to them, I deem 
it right to state that without capital, they could not, in a hot country, 
compete with the native labourers, who are accustomed to the cHmhte, 
and from their very different habits of life with regard to food, clothes 
and lodging, can subsist on at least one-sixth, if not one-tenth of what 
is required by an European labourer. Consequently the latter would 
Hot find his situation at all improved, but the very reverse by 
emigrating to India. 
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50. Q. Would the judicial system as at present estahlishedy he 
sufficient to control the European settlers in the interior of the country ? 

A. At present British-bom subjects are not amenable to the Com- 
pany’s courts, except as regards small debts under 500 rupees (about 
£50) and for petty cases of assault. Consequently under the present 
regulations, the courts as now established, are by no means competent to 
exercise any adequate control over British-bom subjects in the interior. 

51. Q. Would it he advisable to extend the jurisdiction of the king*8 
courts already established at the presidencieSy or to augment their 
number ; or to give greater power to the Company's judges over the 
European settlers ? 

A. If tlie expenses attending the king’s courts could be reduced 
to a level with the costs of the Company’s courts, it would be useful 
and desirable to increase the number of such courts to the same extent 
as that of the Company’s courts of appeal at present ; if Europeans of 
respectability are permitted freely to settle in the interior. But should 
such reduction of expense be impracticable, it seems necessary in that 
event to extend the power of the Company’s courts under the judicial 
servants of the Company. In the latter case these judicial servants 
should be regularly educated as barristers in the principles of British 
law; or the British settlers must consent to be subject to the present 
description of judicial officers, under such rules and regulations as the 
local government of India has established for the rest of the inhabitants 
of the country. With regard to the extension of the jurisdiction of the 
king’s courts already established at the presidencies, although in the 
courts justice is, I think, ably administered, yet it is at an expense so 
enormous to the parties, and to the community, that even so wealthy a 
city as Calcutta is unable to support its exorbitant costs, to which 
two successive grand juries have called the attention of the judges 
without any effect. 

52. Q. How would the settlement on a large scale of Europeans 
of capital in the cownti*y improve its resources ? 

A. As a large sum of money is now annually drawn from India 
by Europeans retiring from it with the fortunes realized there, a 
system which would encourage Europeans of capital to become 
permanent settlers with their families, would necessarily gr^tly 
improve the resources of the country. 

53. Q. Is there any portion of land in the provinces with which 
you are acguaintedy free from public assessments ? 
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A. There is land of this description, and in some districts to 
considerable extent. 

54. Q. Have any measures been adopted by government to aseer^ 
tain the validity of the titles by which such lands are held free from 
assessment^ or have any of them been resumed, and under what 
circumstances ? 

A. In Reg. XIX of 1793, Lord Cornwallis, the Governor-General 
in Council, directed the revenue collectors to enquire into the validity 
of the titles of such land : and in case of there being any doubt as to 
their validity, to institute prosecutions so as to have them judicially 
investigated ; and in the event of the parties in possession of the land 
failling to establish a valid title in the court, the lands might, by a 
decree of the court, be resumed by the collectors on behalf of 
government. But the government declared, in the preamble of that 
regulation, that no holder of such tax-free {lakhiraj) lands should be 
deprived of them, or subjected to revenue, until his title should be 
judicially investigated and ''adjudged invalid by a final judicial 
decree.” However, I feel bound to add, that in 1828, by Reg. IH 
of that year, the revenue collector in each district was authorized to 
dispossess the holders of such tax-free lands by his own authority, 
without reference to any judicial courts, if the collector should be of 
opinion, after such enquiry as might satisfy himself that the title of 
the proprietor was not valid. It is therein enacted (Sec. 4, Art. 1) 
that such decision of the coEector shall have the force and effect 
of a decree.” Also (Art. 2), that " it shall not be necessary for him 
to transmit his procedings to the Board of Revenue,” but ‘‘ the party 
dispossessed might appeal ;” and by Art. 3, whether an appeal be 
filed or not, "that it shall and may be lawful for the collector 
immediately to carry into effect his decision by attaching and assess- 
ing the lands.” This regulation produced great alarm and distrust 
amongst the natives of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, many of whom 
petitioned against the principle of one party, who lays claim to the 
land, dispossessing an actual possessor at his own discretion ; and 
Lord William Bentinck, though he has not rescinded the regulation, 
has suspended the immediate execution of it for the present. 

(Signed) RAMMOHUN ROY. 


London, August 19, 1831. 
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Various opinions are entertained by individuals with regard to the 
perpetual settlemeilt of public revenue, concluded according to Regu- 
lation I of 1793 with proprietors of land in the provinces of Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa, and arguments resting on different principles have 
been adduced for and against this system ; no room is therefore left 
for throwing any new light on the subject. We may, however, 
safely advance so far as to admit the settlement to be advantageous 
to both the contracting parties, though not perhaps in equal pro- 
portion. 

2. To convince ourselves, in the first instance, of the accuracy 
of the opinion that the perpetual settlement has proved advantageous 
to government, a reference to the revenue records of the former and 
present rulers will, I think, suffice. No instance can be shewn in 
those records, in which the sum assessed and annually expected from 
these provinces was ever collected with equal advantage prior to the 
year 1793. To avoid the demand of an increase of revenue on the part 
of government, proprietors in general used then wilfully to neglect the 
cultivation, which very often proved utterly ruinous to themselves, 
and excessively inconvenient to government, in managing, farming, 
or selling such estates for the purpose of realizing their revenues. 

3. Such persons as have directed their attention to the revenue 
records of government, must have been struck with the extreme 
difference existing between the rate of value at which estates usually 
sold prior to the year 1793, or even several years subsequent to that 
period, and the common price which the disposal of those estates now 
obtains to government or individuals at public or private sales ; and 
it will not, I believe, be alleged that I am far wrong, when I say that 
this increase may in general be reckoned tenfold, and in some 
instances twenty. This enormous augmentation of the price of land 
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is principally to be attributed to the extensive cultivation of waste 
lands, which has taken place in every part of the country, and to the 
rise of rents payable by the cultivators, and not to any other cause 
that I can trace. 

4. It is true the common increase of wealth has an irresistible 
tendency to augment the price, without any improving change in the 
property ; but when we reflect on the extent of overwhelming poverty 
throughout the country (towns and their vicinity excepted), we 
cannot admit that increase of wealth in general has been the cause 
of the actual rise in the value of landed estates. To those who have 
ever made a tour of the provinces, either on public duty or from 
motives of curiosity, it is well known that within a circle of a 
hundred miles in any part of the country there are to be found 
very few, if any (besides proprietors of lands), that have the least 
pretension to wealth or independence, or even the common comforts 
of life. 

5. It has been asserted, and perhaps justly, that much of the 
increased wealth of Bengal in late years is to be ascribed to the 
opening of the trade in 1814, thereby occasioning a greatly increased 
demand for the produce of lands. In as far, however, as this cause 
may have operated to increase of wealth, it is confined to landlords 
and dealers in commodities. 

6. Besides, government appropriates to itself an enormous duty 
on the transit and exportation of the produce of the soil, which has, 
since the period of the perpetual settlement, increased to a great 
amount from the exertion of the proprietors in extending and 
improving cultivation, under the assurance that no demand of an 
increase of revenue would be made upon them on account of the 
progressive productiveness of their estates. 

7. In the second place, that the perpetual settlement has been 
conducive to the interest of the proprietors of land is, in fact, 
acknowledged by aU parties, and is fuUy evident on reference to the 
present and former revenue registers. The benefit which the pro- 
prietors enjoy is principally owing to two circumstances: First, 
The extended cultivation of waste lands which formerly yielded no 
rent : Secondly, Subsequent increase of rents, much beyond those 
rates paid by cultivators at the time of the perpetual settlement, in 
defiance of the rights of Khud-kasht Ryots — that is, such villagers as 
cultivate on lease the land that belongs tq the village. 
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8. None will, I think, hesitate to rejoice in the augmentation 
of the incomes of proprietors derived from the extension of cultiva- 
tion, as every man is entitled by law and reason to enjoy the fruits of 
his honest labour and good management. But as to the policy of 
vesting in the proprietors themselves, exempted from any increase of 
tax, the power of augmenting rents due from their Khud-kasht tenants, 
I must confess it to be a subject that requires examination. 

9. It is too true to be denied that there was no regular system 
of administering justice, even in theory, under the government of the 
former rulers, and that there were few instances in which such humble 
individuals as Khud-kasht Ryots succeeded in bringing complaints 
against proprietors to the notice of higher authorities ; nevertheless 
their claims to the cultivation of particular soils at fixed rates, 
according to their respective qualities, were always admitted as their 
means of livelihood, and inducement to continue to reside in their 
native village, although proprietors very often oppressively extorted 
from them sums of money, in addition to their rents, imder the name 
of dibitabs, or subscriptions ; while, on the other hand, the Ryots 
frequently obtained deductions through collusion with the managers 
acting in behalf of the proprietors. 

10. The measure adopted for the protection of Khud-kasht 
tenants in Article 2nd, Sec. LX, Reg. VIII of 1793, was conditional 
and has been consequently subject to violation. Hence they have 
benefited very little, if at all, by its provisions. 

11. The power of imposing new leases and rents, given to the 
proprietors by Regs. I and VIH of 1793, and subsequent Regulations, 
has considerably enriched comparatively a few individuals — the 
proprietors of land — to the extreme disadvantage, or rather ruin, of 
millions of their tenants ; and it is productive of no advantage to the 
government. 

12. During the former system of government, proprietors in 
these and other provinces, contrary to the tenure by which lands are 
held in England, were required to pay a considerable proportion of their 
rents to the ruler of the country, whose arbitrary wiU was alone 
sufficient to augment or reduce the rates of the revenue demandable 
from them, and who, by despotic power, might deprive them of their 
rights as proprietors when they failed to pay the revenue unjustly 
alleged to be due from them. Under these circumstances, the sitna- 
tion of the proprietors was not in any respect on a more favourable 

19 
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footing than that of the Khud-kasht tenant, and consequently their 
right was not in any way analogous to that of a landlord in England. 

13. In short, there were three parties acknowledged to have had 
a fixed right in the soil : — 1st, The Ryots to cultivate the land, and 
receive one -half of the produce in return for the seed and labour. 
2ndly, The government, in return for its general protection, to receive 
the other half, with the exception of one-tenth or eleventh. 3rdly, 
The Zamindars, or landholders to receive the tenth or eleventh for 
their local protection, and for their intervention between the govern- 
ment and the peasantry. 

14. With a view to facilitate the collection of revenue and to 
encourage proprietors to improve their estates, government liberally 
relieved them in the year 1793 from the distress and difficulties 
originating in the uncertainty of assessment, by concluding a perpe- 
tual settlement with them. But I am at a loss to conceive why this 
indulgence was not extended to their tenants, by requiring proprietors 
to follow the example of government, in fixing a definite rent to be 
received from each cultivator, according to the average sum actually 
collected from him during a given term of years ; or why the feeling 
of compassion excited by the miserable condition of the cultivators 
does not now induce the government to fix a maximum standard, 
corresponding with the sum of rent now paid by each cultivator in 
one year, and positively interdict any further increase. 

15. Some, however, doubt whether government can now assume 
the power of bettering the condition of this immense portion of its 
subjects, without violating the long-standing practice of the country, 
and the principles laid down in their existing regulations, at least 
for the last forty years. But I am satisfied that an unjust precedent 
and practice, even of longer standing, cannot be considered as the 
standard of justice by an enlightened government. 

16. With respect to the Regulations, however, there would be 
no real violation of them; as in Reg. I of 1793, which is the basis 
of the permanent settlement, the government thus expressly declares, 
that “ It being the duty of the ruling power to protect aU classes of 
people, and more particularly those who from their situation are most 
helpless, the Governor-General in council will, whenever he may 
deem it proper, enact such regulations as he may think necessary, 
for the protection and welfare of the dependent Tdiookdaraj Ryots, 
and other cultivators of the soil ; and no Zamindar, independent 
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Talookdar^ or other actual proprietor of land, shall be entitled on this 
account to make any objection to the discharge of the fixed assess- 
ment which they have respectively agreed to pay.” 

17. And again in Regulation VIII of 1793 (Section 60, Article 
2), the government recognized the principle of the cultivators of the 
lands attached to their own village {Khvd-kaaht Ryots) having a 
permanent right to retain possession thereof at a fixed rent, and 
enacted that their title-deeds {Pattahs) should not be set aside, except 
in certain specified cases, applicable to that period of general 
settlement, and not extending to forty years afterwards. 

18. I regret to say that in some parts of these provinces the rent 
is already raised -so high, that even an interdict against further 
increase cannot afford the Ryots (cultivators) any relief or comfort ; 
consequently, the government might endeavour to raise part of its 
revenue by taxes on luxuries, and such articles of use and consump- 
tion as are not necessaries of life, and make a proportionate deduction 
in the rents of the cultivators, and in the revenues of the Zamindars 
to whom their lands belong. 

19. Failing this, the same desirable object may be accomplished 
by reducing the revenue establishment in the following manner : — 
Under the former government, the natives of the country, particularly 
Hindoos, were exclusively employed in the revenue department in all 
situations, and they are still so almost exclusively under the present 
system. The collectors being covenanted European servants of the 
Company, are employed as superintendents at a salary of a thousand 
or fifteen himdred rupees (100 to 150 1.) per mensem. The duties, 
however, are chiefly performed by the native officers, as they are not 
of such importance or difficulty as the duties attached to the judicial 
department, in which one slip might at once destroy the life of the 
innocent, or alter the just destination of property for a hundred 
generations. 

20. The principal duties attached to the situation of Collector 
are as follows: 1st. The receipt of the revenue by instalments 
according to the assessment, and remitting the amount thus collected 
to the General Treasury ; or to one of the commanding officers ; or 
to the Commercial Resident, or Salt Agent, as directed by the Account- 
ant General. 2nd. Advertising and selling the estates of defaulters 
to realize arrears. 3rd. Taking care of his own treasury (to prevent 
any mismanagement of it) and the revenue records. 4th. Making 
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partitions of estates, when joint sharers thereof apply to him for such 
division. 5th. Preparing a quinquennial register of the estates paying 
revenue within his collectorship. 6th. Ascertaining what tax-free 
land has been in the possession of individuals without a valid title. 
7th. Furnishing the judicial authorities with official papers required 
by them, and executing their decrees concerning lands, &c. 8th. 
Deciding cases which the judicial officer has it in his option to refer 
to the collector. 9th. Officiating as local post-master under the 
authority of the posfc-master-general. lOtli. Assessing duties on the 
vendors of liquors and drugs with the concurrence of the magistrate, 
and collecting the duties payable thereon (receiving five per cent, on 
the amount of collection for his trouble). 11th. Giving out stamped 
papers to native vendors, and he being responsible for the same, ten 
per cent., I think, on the sum realized is allowed him for his 
trouble and responsibilty. (The two latter articles produce of the 
collector an additional inontlily income of from not less than 200 to 
1,000 rupees a month, according to the greater or smaller sale in 
diflerept districts;. 12th. Regulating the conduct of the native sub- 
collectors, assessors and surveyors, employed on the estates \mder the 
immediate management of government. 13th. Transmitting monthly 
and annual reports and accounts to the accountant-general and the 
civil auditor, and corresponding with tlie Board of Revenue on the 
various affairs of his coUectorship as well as obeying their instructions. 

21. A native of respectability at a salary of about 300 or 400 
rupees per month may be appointed in lieu of the European collector, 
and he should give sureties for his character and responsibility to 
such amount as government may deem adequate. The large sum 
that may thus be saved by dispensing with the collectors would not 
only enable government to give some relief to the unfortimate Ryots 
above referred to by reducing their rents, but also raise the character 
of the natives and render them attached to the existing government 
and active in the discharge of their public duties, knowing that under 
such a system the faitliful and industrious native servant would 
receive the merit, and ultimately the full reward of his services ; 
whereas under the present system the credit or discredit is attributed 
to the European head of the department ; while the natives who are 
the real managers of the business are entirely overlooked and 
neglected, and consequently they seem most of them to be rendered 
quite indifferent to anything but their own temporary interest. 
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22. With respect to the expediency and advantage of appointing 
native revenue officers to the higher situations in the revenue 
department, I am strongly supported by the opinions of persons whose 
sentiments have great weight with the governing party as well as 
with the party governed. I can safely quote the remarks of many 
distinguished servants of the Honourable East India Company, such 
as Sir Thomas Munro, Mr. Robert Rickards, Mr. H. Ellis, and 
others. 

23. The native collectors should be under the immediate and 
strict control of the Board of Revenue as the European collectors 
at present are, and should be made strictly responsible for every act 
performed in their official capacity. No one should be removed fi*om 
his situation unless on proof of misconduct regularly established to 
the satisfaction of government on the report of the Board of Revenue. 

24. For the present, perhaps, it would be proper to transfer the 
duty of selling the property of defaulting landholders to the registrars ; 
and the judges, instead of referring causes to the revenue officers, 
should submit them to the Sudder Ameens (or native commissioners 
already appointed to decide causes imder a certain amount). 

25. In order to prevent the exercise of any undue influence or 
bribery in obtaining the situation of native collectors of revenue, it is 
requisite that all the present Serishtadars or head native officers 
attached to the different collectorships, should each be confirmed, at 
once, in the situation of collector, and in case of his death or removal, 
the next in rank should succeed him. In the same manner those under 
them should be each promoted regularly in succession according to 
his rank in the revenue department, unless incapacitated from being 
unable to produce the requisite security, or from other evident 
disqualification. And no one should be allowed to hold the situation 
of collector unless he had been at least ten years in the revenue 
service. 

26. The present collectors may be transferred, if found qualified, 
to the judicial or some other department, or allowed to retire on 
suitable pensions. Besides the Board of Revenue, who should exercise 
a constant superintendence over the revenue branch, there should be 
six or eight European civil servants of the company, who stand high 
in the estimation of government, appointed under the denomination 
of circuit collectors, to examine personally, from time to time, the 
records kept, and the proceedings held by the native collectors. 
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27. At all events I must conclude with, beseeching any and every 
authority to devise some mode of alleviating the present miseries of 
the agricultural peasantry of India and thus discharge their duty to 
their feUow-creatures and feUow-aubjects. 

London, 

August 19, 1831. 



ADDITIONAL QUERIES 

RESPECTING 

THE CONDITION OF INDIA. 


1. Question. What is your opinion of the physical condition of 
the Indian peasantry ? 

Answer. India is so extensive a country that no general statement 
on this subject will apply correctly to the people of the various parts 
of it. The Natives of the Southern and Eastern Provinces for example, 
are by no means equal in physical qualities to those of the Northern 
and Western Provinces. But as regards physical strength, they are 
upon the whole inferior to the Northern nations, an inferiority which 
may be traced, I think, to three principal causes : Ist, The heat of the 
climate of India, which relaxes and debilitates the constitution : 2ndly, 
The simplicity of the food which they use, chiefly from religious 
prejudices : 3rdly, The want of bodily exertion and industry to 
strengthen the corporeal frame, owing principally to the fertility of 
the soil, which does not render much exertion necessary for gaining a 
livelihood. Hence the Natives of Africa, and some parts of Arabia, 
though subject to the influence of the same, or perhaps a greater 
intensity of heat, yet from the necessity imposed upon them of toiling 
hard for sustenance, and from using animal food, are able to cope 
with any Northern race in physical strength ; therefore, if the people 
of India were to be induced to abandon their religious prejudices, and 
thereby become accustomed to the frequent and common use of a 
moderate proportion of animal food, (a greater proportion of the land 
being gradually converted to the pasture of cattle), the physical 
qualities of the people might be very much improved. For I have 
observed with respect to distant cousins, sprung from the same family, 
and living in the same district, when one branch of the family had been 
converted to Mussulmanism, that those of the Muhammadan branch 
living in a freer manner, were distinguished by greater bodily 
activity and capacity for exertion, than those of the other branch 
which had adhered to the Hindoo simple mode of life. 
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2. Q. WhaZ is the moral condition of the people ? 

A. A great variety of opinions on this subject has already been 
afloat in Europe for some centuries past, particularly in recent times, 
some favourable to the people of India and some against them. 
Those Europeans, who, on tlieir arrival in the country, happened to 
meet with persons whose conduct afforded them satisfaction, felt 
prepossessed in favour of the whole native population, and respected 
them accordingly ; others again who happened to meet with ill- 
treatment and misfortunes, occasioned by the misconduct or opposi- 
tion, social or religious, of the persons with whom they chanced to 
have dealings or communication, represented the whole Indian race in 
a corresponding light ; while some, even without being in the country 
at all, or seeing or conversing with any Natives of India, have formed 
an opinion of them at second hand founded on theory and conjecture. 
There is, however, a fourth class of persons, few indeed in number, 
who though they seem unprejudiced, yet have differed widely from 
each other, in many of their inferences from facts, equally within the 
sphere of their observation, as generally happens with respect to 
matters not capable of rigid demonstration. I therefore feel great 
reluctance in offering an opinion on a subject on which I may 
unfortunately differ from a considerable number of those gentlemen. 
However, being called upon for an opinion, I feel bound to state my 
impression, although I may perhaps be mistaken. 

From a careful survey and observation of the people and 
inhabitants of various parts of the coimtry, and in every condition of 
life, I am of opinion that the peasants or villagers who reside aJt a 
distance from large towns and head stations and courts of law, are 
as innocent, temperate and moral in their conduct as the people 
of any country whatsoever ; and the farther I proceed towards the 
North and West, the greater the honesty, simplicity and independence 
of character I meet with. The virtues of this class however rest at 
present chiefly on their primitive simplicity, and a strong religious 
feeling which leads them to expect reward or pimishment for their 
good or bad conduct, not only in the next world, but like the 
ancient Jews, also in this : 2ndly, The inhabitants of the cities, towns 
or stations who have much intercourse with persons employed about 
the courts of law, by Zamindars, &c., and with foreigners and others 
in a different state of civilization, generally imbibe their habits and 
opinions. Hence their religious opinions are shaken without any 
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other principles being implanted to supply their place. Consequently 
a great proportion of these are far inferior in point of character to the 
former class, and are very often even made tools of in the nefarious 
work of perjury and forgery : 3rdly, A third class consists of persona 
who are in the employ of landholders (Zamindars) or dependent for 
subsistence on the courts of law, as attorney’s clerks, and who must 
rely for a livelihood on their shrewdness ; not having generally 
Buflficient means to enter into commerce or business. These are for 
the most part still worse than the second class ; more especially 
when they have no prospect of bettering their condition by the savings 
of honest industry, and no hope is held out to them of rising to 
honour or affluence by superior merit. But I must confess that I 
have met a great number of the second class engaged in a respectable 
line of trade, who were men of real merit, worth and character. 
Even among the third class I have known many who had every 
disposition to act uprightly and some actually honest in their conduct 
And if they saw by experience that their merits were appreciated, 
that they might hope to gain an independence by honest means, and 
that just and honourable conduct afforded the best prospect of their 
being ultimately rewarded by situations of trust and respectability, 
they would gradually begin to feel a high regard for character and 
rectitude of conduct ; and from cherishing such feelings become 
more and more worthy of public confidence, while their example 
would powerfully operate on the second class above-noticed, which 
is generally dependent on them and under their influence. 

3. Q. What is the rate of wages generally allowed to the pea^ 
eantry and labourers ? 

A. In Calcutta, artizans, such as blacksmiths and carpenters, 
if good workmen, get (if my memory be correct) from 'ten to twelve 
rupees a month (that is, about 20 to 24 shillings) ; common workmen 
who do inferior plain work, 5 or 6 mpees (that is, about 10 or 12 
shillings sterling money) ; masons from 5 to 7 (10 to 14 shillings), 
a montli ; common labourers about 3-| and some 4 rupees ; gardeners 
or cultivators of land about 4 rupees a month, and palanquin-bearers 
the same. In small towns the rates are something below this, in the- 
country places still lower. 

4. Q. On what kind of provisions do they suhsist ? 

A. In Bengal they live most commonly on rice with a few v^ge^ 
tables, salt, hot spices and fish. I have however often observed the 
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poorer classes living on rice and salt only. In the upper provinces 
they use wheaten flour instead of rice, and the poorer classes fre- 
quently use bajra (millet), &c. ; the Mohamedans in all parts vrho can 
afford it add fowl and other animal food. A full grown person in 
Bengal consumes about 11b. to IJlb. of rice a day; in_the upper 
provinces a larger quantity of wheaten flour, even though so much 
more nourishing. The Vaishyas (persons of the third class) and the 
Brahmans of the Dakhan never eat flesh under any circumstances. 

5. Q. What sort of houses do they inhabit ? 

A. In higher Bengal and the upper and Western Provinces they 
occupy mud huts ; in the lower and Eastern parts of Bengal generally 
hovels composed of straw, mats and sticks ; the higher classes only 
having houses built of brick and lime. 

6. Q. How are they clothed ? 

A, The Hindus of the Upper Province wear a turban on the 
head, a piece of cotton cloth (called a Chadar) wrapped round the 
chest, and another piece girt closely about the loins and falling 
down towards the knee ; besides, they have frequently imder the 
Chadar a vest or waistcoat cut and fitted to the person. In the lower 
provinces they generally go bareheaded ; the lower garment is worn 
more open but falling down towards the ankle ; and the poorer classes 
of labourers have merely a small strip of cloth girt round their loins 
for the sake of decency and are in other respects quite naked. The 
Mohammedans everywhere use the turban and are better clad. The 
respectable and wealthy classes of people, both Mussulmans and 
Hindus, are of course dressed in a more respectable and becoming 
manner. 

7. Q. Does the population increase rapidly ? 

A. It does increase considerably, from the early marriages of the 
people and from the males so seldom leaving their families, and 
almost never going abroad. But there are occasional strong natural 
checks to this superabundance. The vast number carried off of late 
years by cholera morbus having greatly reduced the surplus population, 
the condition of the labourers has since been much improved, in 
comparison with what it was before the people were thinned by that 
melancholy scourge. 

8. Q. What is the state of industry among them ? 

A. The Mohammedans are more active and capable of exertion 
than the Hindus, but the latter are also generally patient of labour. 
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and diligent in their employments, and those of the Upper Province 
not inferior to the Mohammedans themselves in industry. 

9. Q. Wh(U Gapahility of improvement do they possess ? 

A. They have the same capability of improvement as any other- 
civilized people. 

10. Q. What degree of intelligence exists among the native 
inhabitants ? 

A. The country having been so long under subjection to the 
arbitrary military government of the Mahommedan rulers, which 
showed little respect for Hindu learning, it has very much decayed 
and indeed almost disappeared, except among the Brahmans in some 
parts of the Dakhan (Deccan), and of the Eastern side of India, more 
distant from the chief seat of Mohammedan government. The 
Mussulmans, as well as the more respectable classes of Hindus chiefly, 
cultivated Persian literature, a great number of the former and a few 
of the latter also extending their studies likewise to Arabic. This 
practice has partially continued to the present time, and among those 
who enjoy this species of learning, as well as among those who 
cultivate Sanscrit literature, many w fell-informed and enlightened 
persons may be found, though from their ignorance of European 
literature, they are not naturally much esteemed by such Europeans 
as are not well versed in Arabic or Sanscrit. 

11. Q. How are the people in regard to education ? 

A. Those about the courts of the native princes are not inferior 
in point of education and accomplishments to tlie respectable and 
well-bred classes in any other country. Indeed they rather carry 
their politeness and attention to courtesy to an inconvenient extent. 
Some seminaries of education (as at Benares, <S:c.) are still supported 
by the princes and other respectable and opulent native inhabitants, 
but often in a very irregular manner. With respect to the Hindu 
College in Calcutta, established under the auspices of government on 
a highly respectable and firm footing, many learned Christians object 
to the system therein followed of teaching literature and science with- 
out religion being united with them ; because they consider this as 
having a tendency to destroy the re ligious principles of the students (in 
which they were first brought up and which consequently were a check 
on their conduct), without substituting anything religious in their stead. 

12. Q. What influence has surperstition over the conduct of the 
people? 
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A. I have already noticed this in reply to query 2nd. 

13. Q. JVhat is the prevailing opinion of the Native inhabitants 
regarding the existing form of government and its administrators. 
Native and European ? 

A. The peasantry and villagers in the interior are quite ignorant 
of, and indifferent about either the former or present government, 
and attribute the protection they may enjoy or oppression they may 
suffer to the conduct of the public officers immediately presiding over 
them. But men of aspiring character and members of such ancient 
families as are very much reduced by the present system, consider it 
derogatory to accept of the trifling public situations which natives 
are allowed to hold under the British Government, and are decidedly 
disaffected to it. Many of those, however, who engage prosperously 
in commerce, and of those who are secured in the peaceful possession 
of their estates by the permanent settlement, and such as have 
sufficient intelligence to foresee the probability of future improve- 
ment which presents itself under the British rulers, are not only 
reconciled to it, but really view it as a blessing to the country. 

But I have no hesitation in stating, Avith reference to the general 
feeling of the more intelligent part of the Native community, that 
the only course of policy which can ensure their attachment to any 
form of Government, wo\ild be that of making them eligible to 
gradual promotion, according to their respective abilities and merits, 
to situations of trust and respectability in the state. 


London : 

September 28, 1831. 


(Signed) RAMMOIIUN ROY. 


NOTE. 

In replying to Queries 2nd, 9th and 10th, I have felt great deli- 
cacy in offering to the British public, situated at the distance of so 
many thousand miles, my opinion of the character of my own country- 
men, and of their intelligence and capability of improvement ; lest 
I should be accused of partiality, or supposed to be prejudiced in 
their favour. I have, therefore, endeavoured to convey my sentiments 
in very moderate language. 
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In replying to Query 11, 1 wish to be distinctly understood as 
referring to those Natives of India who have been brought up under 
the mixed system of Hindoo and Mahommedan education, which has 
hitherto existed in the country among the respectable classes. The 
present generation of youth, particularly at the Presidency, bred up in 
communication and intercourse more or less with Europeans, are 
progressively becoming imbued with their habits, manners, and ideas, 
and will, in the course of time, most probably approximate very 
nearly to them. My remarks are, therefore, not applicable to these, 
and may in a few years appear strange to those who do not consider 
and make allowance for these changes. 
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No. I. 

Since the foregoing evidence has been circulated, a gentleman of 
high literary repute, connected with India, has expressed doubts 
regarding the policy or expediency of the suggestions I made in reply 
to Queries 71, 72, on the Judicial System, in the following words : 

** No civil servapt should be sent to India under twenty-four or at 
least twenty-two years of age, and no candidate among them should 
be admitted into the judicial line of the service, unless he can pro- 
duce a certificate from a professor of English law to prove that he 
possesses a competent knowledge of it.” 

In addition to the reasons there advanced in support of this 
position, and also in reply to Query 77, I beg here to quote (with 
deference to that gentleman^s extensive oriental acquirements), the 
authority of Sir WiUiam Blackstone, given in his introduction to the 
celebrated “ Commentaries on the Laws of England”, an authority 
which stands very high in the estimation of the British public. 

“ Should a judge in the most subordinate jurisdiction be deficient 
in the knowledge of the law, it will reflect infinite conJtem'pt on him- 
self and disgrace upon those who employ him. And yet the conse- 
quence of his ignorance is comparatively very trifling and small ; his 
judgment may be examined and his errors rectified by other courts. 
But how much more serious and affecting is the case of a superior 
judge, if without any skill in the laws he will boldly venture to decide 
a question upon which the welfare and subsistence of whole families 
may depend, where the chance of his judging right or wrong is barely 
equal, and where if he chances to judge wrong, he does an injury of 
the most alarming nature, an injury without possibility of redress.” 
Sec. 1, No. 12. 

It should not be overlooked that the Company’s District Judges 
and young Registrars who have the decision of mmor causes, are 
afterwards made judges of the provincial courts of appeal, and also 
of tho Sudder Dewany and Nizamut Adawlut (the highest civil and 
criminal tribunals), whose decision is final in all criminal causes, as 
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well as in civil causes under 50,000 rupees ; and that even in regard 
to causes above tliat sum, very few have the means of appealing to 
the ting and council in England. The peculiar difficulties and dis- 
couragements attending such appeals have been already pointed out 
in my evidence. (Judicial System, Q. 51.) 

No. II. 

In my paper on the Revenue System I expressed an opinion that 
the permanent settlement has been beneficial to botli the contracting 
parties, t.e., the government and the landholders. This position^ 
which, as regards the former, was long much controverted, does not 
now rest upon theory ; but can be proved by the results of about 
forty years’ practice. To illustrate this, I subjoin the annexed state- 
ments, Nos. 1. and II., shewing the failure of the whole amount of the 
public revenue at Madras under the Ryotwary system as contrasted 
with the general increase of the revenue of Bengal under the Zamin- 
dary permanent settlement ; the latter diffusing prosperity into the 
other branches of revenue, whereas the former (or Ryotwary system), 
without effecting any material increase, in that particular branch, has, 
by its impoverishing influence, tended to dry up the other sources of 
Revenue : a fact which must stand valid and incontrovertible as a 
proof of the superiority of tlie latter, until a contrary fact of greater or 
at least equal weight can be adduced. 

Statement 1st. — Bengal^ Behar and Orissa. 

By a comparative view of the Revenues of Bengal, Behar and 
Orissa, from the period of the Perpetual Settlement, it appears that, 
in the thirty-five years, from 1792-93 to 1827-28, there was a total 
increase on the whole amount of the Revenue of above 100 per cent. 
(101*71), and that this increase has been steady and progressive up to 
the present time ; in the first seventeen years (from 1792-3 to 1809-10) 
it was about 42^ per cent..; in the next eighteen years (from 1809-10 
to 1827-28) 43 tV per cent., and in the last ten years of that period 
(from 1817-18 to 1827-28) it was nearly 30 per cent. 

These results are extracted from The Second Report of the Select 
Committee on the Affairs of the East India Company in 1810, p. 80 ; 
The Second Report of 1830, p. 98. In 1815-16, the revenue of 
Cuttack was incorporated with that of Bengal, but in 1822 the xevenue 
of this Province did not exceed 185,000 1. 
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Statement 2nd. — Madras. 

By a comparative view of the revenue of the old British territory 
in Madras, it appears that during the same period of thirty-five years 
(i.e., from 1793 to 1828), there was an increase of only about 40 per 
cent., (40*15) on the total smount of the whole revenue ; that the 
increase during the first seventeen years (from 1793 to 1810) was 
43,^*y per cent. ; that in tlie next eight years the increase was only 
about 31 per cent.; and that in the last eighteen years, (i. e., from 
1810 to 1828) there has been a decrease of 2^ per cent. 

These results are extracted from the Second Report of the Select 
Committee on the affairs of the East India Company in 1810 (p. 88) ; 
Second Report of 1830, (p. 98) and Minutes of Evidence, 1830-31. 

No. III. 

A doubt has been expressed with regard to the policy and advan- 
tage of acting on the principle suggested in my paper on the Revenue 
System (paragi*aphs 14 to 17), in which I expressed my opinion as to 
the propriety (on grounds of justice and humanity) of fixing a maxi- 
mum rent to be paid by each of the cultivators, that their rents, 
already raised to a ruinous extent, might not be subject to further 
increase. I shall tlierefore here offer a few additional remarks on 
that point, sliewing the policy of such a measure. 

Since the establishment of the permanent settlement in the lower 
provinces of the Bengal Presidency, the landholders (whose rents have 
been secured by it) are well-known to have been firmly attached to 
the existing government (as I noticed in reply to No. 13 of the 
Additional Queries). This cannot be said of the same class in the 
ceded and conquered provinces, whose estates have not been secured 
by a similar arrangement ; and it is not the case with regard to 
the people of a large proportion of the Madras Presidency, where no 
similar attachment can be reasonably expected. Hence we may be 
justified in inferring that if the benefit of a permanent settlement were 
also extended to the cultivators, the formers and labourers in every 
part of the country, both in the upper and lower province® (who form 
the largest portion of the population of India) woidd be equally 
attached to government, and ready to rise in defence of it, as a militia 
or in any other shape that might be required ; so as to secure the 
British rule in a foreign and remote empire, alike from internal 
intrigue and from external aggression, without the necessity of keeping. 

20 
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on foot an immense standing army at an enormous cost. This 
consideration is of great importance in respect to the natives of the 
upper and western provinces, who are distinguished by their superior 
bravery, and form the greater part of the British Indian army. If this 
race of men, who are by no means deficient in feelings of personal 
honor and regard for family respectability, were assured that their 
rights in the soil were indefeasible so long as the British power should 
endure, they wo\dd from gratitude and self-interest at all times be 
ready to devote their lives and property in its defence. The saving 
that might be effected by this liberal and generous policy, through the 
substituting of a militia force for a great part of the present standing 
army, would be much greater than any gain that coiild be realized by 
any system of increasing land revenue that human ingenuity could 
devise. How applicable to this case is the following line of the 
Persian sage (Sadi). “ Be on friendly terms with thy subjects, and 
rest easy about the warfare of thine enemies ; for to an upright prince 
his people is an army.” 

Bd rayat sulh kun wa’z jang i khasm aiman nishin 
Z’dnki shahinshah i adil ra rayat lashkar ast. 

On the other hand the same confidence could not be produced by 
any periodical settlement (be it quinquennial, decennial or even 
centennial) formed on the narrow policy of securing a temporary 
advantage or remote problematical gain to the government ; since the 
love of offspring and the desire of continuing name and lineage in 
connection with the place of nativity and of residence, and with 
hereditary proj^erty, are the same in a peasant as in a prince. 

No. IV. 

An idea has gone abroad that the permanent or Zamindary system, 
though imdeniably beneficial to Government, has proved too ad- 
vantageous to the landholders ; and the vast wealth which they are 
supposed to have derived from it has excited an anxiety in the minds 
of some to devise a plea for overturning it. The fact, however, is, 
that even the)greate8t landholder in the country, such as the Rajah of 
Burdwan, who pays a landtax of between 30 and 40 lakhs of rupees 
to Government, does not receive more than six or eight lakhs, about 
20 per cent, on the amount collected, for his own share as proprietor. 
For this sum they incur an immense responsibility to the Government ; 
they are punishable for thefts and robberies committed within their 
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estates, when suspected even of negligence in preventing or detecting 
such offences, and subject to loss b}’’ inundations and failure of crops. 
Some may have about an equal sum with that payable to government, 
and a very few double ; these almost exclusively in the eastern parts 
of Bengal. But the generality are by no means so favourably situated 
as is generally supposed ; a fact clearly proved by the estates which 
come into the immediate management of Government in the Court 
of Wards, and which may be easily inferred from the frequent sales 
of estates for arrears of revenue. 

Supposing these landholders of Bengal to stand in the place of the 
farmers in England, who are considered to pay about one-third of the 
produce of their farms as rent ; is there anything so unreasonable, if 
the Zamindars recef\'e 15 or 20 per cent. ; a very few 30 per cent, 
of the produce of their estates ? If the persons above alluded to, who 
suppose the Zamindars too well off, will only wait a little, as the 
law of primogeniture is not established or observed, the effect of 
hereditary succession will soon so subdivide the estates, and reduce 
the incomes of the landholders, that very few, if any, rich Zamindars 
can be found in the country. 

No. V. 

In illustration of the statement made in my reply to Query 52 , 
on tlie Revenue System, that as a sum of money is drawn from India 
by Europeans retiring from it with fortunes realized there, a different 
system, calculated to encourage Europeans of capital to become 
permanent settlers with their families, would necessarily greatly 
improve the resouces of the country ; I here subjoin some tables 
showing the amount paid to the principal European Civil Officers of 
the Government in the General, Judicial and Revenue Departments 
in India in 1826-7. The Military Establishment, of course, is not 
included. Besides, such Europeans as are barristers, solicitors, and 
law officers paid by fees, merchants, agents, and planters also, not 
being permitted to settle in the coimtry, retire from it with thei|- 
fortimes ; and these, likewise, are not included in the statement. 
Moreover, many miscellaneous and minor officers are not enumerated 
in the subjoined list ; I also annex a note shewing the amount of the 
Revenues of India expended in England. 
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BENGAL CIVIL OFFICES. 

I. — General Branch. 

Per Annum. 



Indian Money. 

Rs. 

Sterling. 

£ 

GovemojvGeneral’ 8 Salary 

2,44,181 

24,418 

3 Members of Council, in aU 

2,93,017 

29,301 

a Secretaries to Government 

2,74,000 

27,400 

3 Judges of the King’s Supreme Court 

1,95,344 

19,534 

Lord Bishop of Calcutta 

50,303 

5,030 

Archdeacon and 31 Chaplains 

Advocate -General, Company’s Attorney, and 

3,00,222 

30,022 

Standing Coimcil 

7 Residents at Native Courts, (Delhi, Lucknow, 

80,581 

8,058 

Gwalior, Nagpoor, Hyderabad, Indore, Nepal). . . 
9 Local (Political) Agents, with 6 Assistants and 

6,81,509 

68,150 

Surgeons 

5 Ditto ditto (at Joypore, Harowtee, for 

2,37,573 

23,757 

Sikh and Hill Affairs — Serowhee, Mhairwarra) 

95,241 

9,524 

18 Assistants 

1,29,000 

12,900 

11 Surgeons and Assistants, Ditto 

86,640 

8,664 

Postmaster-General 

60,635 

6,063 

Accountant-General 

44,400 

4,440 

Sub-Treasurer 

36,000 

3,600 

4 Mint Masters 

60,993 

6,099 

4 Assay Masters ... 

II. — JoDiciAL Branch. 

60,600 

6,060 


Supreme Civil and Criminal Courts {Sudder Dewanee and 


Nizamut Adawluts.) 



Rs. 

£ 

5 Judges 

... 2,80,000 

28,000 

1 Registrar and Deputy 

39,600 

3,960 

4 Assistants 

27,683 

2,768 

2 Translators 

9,600 

960 

Four Provincial Courts of Appeal and Circuit, viz., Calculta, 
Dacca, Moorsheddbad and Patna, 


Rs. 

£ 

17 Judges 

... ... 6,55,000 

65,500 

6 Surgeons, at Rs. 4,800 .»• 

28,800 

2,880 
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Two Additional Provincial Courts of Appeal and Circuit of Benares 
and Bareilly, 9 Judges ; also Benares City Adawlut, Ghazeepore, 
Juanpore and Mirzapoor, 4 Judges and Magistrates. 

PfiR Annum. 

Indian Money. Sterling. 

Rs. £ 

13 Judges 4,71,196 47,119 

5 Registrars, and Registrars and Joint Magis- 
trates * 51,082 5,108 

8 Surgeons and Assistant Surgeons ... ... 38,400 3,840 

Three City Adawluts — Dacca, Moorshedabad, Patna. 

3 Judges with Magisterial power ... S. 84,000 8,400 

5 Registrars ... ... ... ... 37,200 3,720 

Forty Zillah Adawluts. 

49 Judges, Magistrates and Assistant Magistrates, 12,13,762 1,21,376 
57 Registrars (or Registrars and Joint Magistrates ) 4,39,893 43,989 

49 Surgeons and Assistant Surgeons ... ... 2,26,393 22,693 

Superintendents and Assistant do. ... ... 1,38,120 13,812 

5 Commissioners and Assistant do. ... ... 1,18,510 11,851 

III, — Revenuk Branch. 

Lower Provinces. 

Board of Revenue, 3 Members ... ... 1,40,000 14,000 

Secretary ... ... ... ... 26,784 2,678 

Su]>Secretary and 2 Assistants ... ... 20,400 2,040 

3 Commercial (or O^ium) Agents in Behar 
Benares, Malwa .. . ... ... ... 1,56,091 15,609 

Board of Customs, Salt and Opium, 2 Members ... 1,05,000 10,500, 

Secretary ... ... ... ... 29,449 2,944 

8 Salt Agents ... ... ... ... 2,89,354 28,935 

20 Collectors of Customs and Duties ... ... 4,30,695 43,069 ^ 

5 Superintendents of Stamps and of Salt ... 1,22,099 12,209 

28 Collectors' in the Lower Provinces ... ... 6,06,288 60,625 

Commissioner in the Sundarbimds ... ... 22,800 2,280 

10 Revenue Officers for Calcutta, Hooghley, 

Jungal Mehals, N. E. of Rungpore, Kumaoon, 

Cuttack, Balasore, Kherdah ... ... 1,99,424 19,942 

Secretary of Presidency Committee of Records 

and Registrar ... 10,800 1,080 
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Per Annum. 

Indian Mono^. Sterling. 


Western Pi^ovinces, 

Rs. 

£ 

Board of Commissioners, 3 Members ... 

1,44,487 

14,448 

Secretary, Sub-ditto, and Assistant 

42,744 

4,274 

12 Collectors, 2 Dy.-Collectoi-s, and 1 Sub-Collector 
Central Provinces^ 

4,14,792 

41,479 

Board of Revenue, 3 Members 

1,45,000 

14,500 

Secretary and 5 Assistants ... 

58,179 

5,817 

16 Collectors and Sub-Collectors 

3,53,129 

35,312 

Agent to Govr. -General in Saugor & Nerbuddah 

50,000 

5,000 

9 Assistants in charge of Districts 

1,23,765 

12,376 


The allowances of the Civil Officers in the Presidencies of 
Madras and Bombay, are similar to those of Bengal ; the chief 
difference exists between the salaries of the Governors and Members 
of Council in these Presidencies, and those of the Governor-General 
in Bengal and the Members of his Council. I shall, therefore, only 
subjoin an Abstract of the Total Amount of the Civil Service of the 
Three Presidencies. 

Abstract of the Total Number of Covenanted Assistants, and 
Military and Medical Officers employed in the Civil Department of 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, distinguishing the different Branches 
and Toted Expense of the same in the year 1827. (Extracted from 
Official Returns, ordered to he printed, 25th Feb. 1830). 


1827. 

Bengal. 

] 

iIaDBAS. 

BoMUAr. I 

Total. 

Branches. 

Nofi. 

Allowances. 

Nos. 

iVUowances. 

Nos : 

Mlowances. Nos 

Allowances. 



Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

General 

802 

42,47,914 

124 

14,25,785 

18 

13,34,801 r>07i 

70,08,040 

Judicial ... 

286 

40,48,268 

101 

16,58,075 

66 

9,68,733 403 

1 66,70,976 

Revenue ... 

177 

37,11,206; 

85 

13,95,052 

65 

7,82,370 327 

1 58,88,631 

Marine 

16 

1,42,740 

22 

78,078 

20 

l,60,i)l)6' J)8 

3,81,414 

CJommercial 



6 

1,25,978 

5 

1,04,081' 11 

2,30,959 

Totals ... 

781 

1,21,50,131 

338j 

46,78,818 

237 

33,51,0711306 2.01,80,020 


Total number of persons, one thousand, three hundred and six. 

Total amount of money, two crores, one lakh, eighty thousand and 
twenty Rupees ; nearly two millions English money. 

Hote . — In the above Statement the Rupee is taken at two shillings for the conveni- 
ence of calculation ; the real rate of exchange, however, has varied considerably, and 
of late years may be taken at an average, perhaps, of )«. lOd.; consequently 10 or 1 1 
Rupees will constitute a Poimd Sterling. 
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N. B . — By the evidence of Messrs. Lloyd and Melville (the former 
the Accountant-General, and the latter the Auditor-General of the 
East India Company), recorded in the Minutes of Evidence taken 
before the Select Committee of the House of Lords, 23rd February 
1830, it appears that the proportion of the Indian revenues expended 
in England on the territorial account amounts, on an average, to 
3,000,000L sterling annually. It includes the expenses at the Board 
of Control and India House, pay, absentee allowances, and pensions 
to Civil and Military Officers in Europe for services in India, with 
interest of money realized there, &c., &c., besides 453,588L for terri- 
torial stores consigned to India. 

In a letter of the£3ourt of Directors to the Government of Bengal, 
tlated the 20th of June, 1810, and qi:^)ted in tlie work “ On Colonial 
Policy as applicable to the Government of India,” by a very able 
servant of the Company, holding a responsible situation in Bengal, 
the Directors state that “it is no extravagant assertion to advance, 
that the annual remittances to London on account of individuals, have 
been at the rate of nearly 2,000,000f. per annum -for a series of 
years past.'" (p. 70.) From these and other authentic documents 
the author calculates the amount of capital, or “ the aggregate of 
tribute, public and private, so withdrawn from India from 1765 to 
1820, at 110,000,0001” (p, 65.) 
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REMARKS 

ON SETTLEMENT IN INDIA BY EUROPEANS.* 

Much has been said and written by persons in the employ of the 
Hon. East India Company and others on the subject of the settle* 
ment of Europeans in India, and many various opinions have been 
expressed as to the advantages and disadvantages which might attend 
such a political measure. I shall here briefly and candidly state the 
principal effects which, in my humble opinion, may be expected to 
result from this measure. 

2. I notice, first, some of the advantages that might be derived 
from such a change. 

Advantages. 

First , — European settlers in India will introduce the knowledge 
they possess of superior modes of cultivating the soil and improving 
its products (in the article of sugar, for example), as has already 
happened with respect to indigo, and improvements in the mechanical 
arts, and in the agricultural and commercial systems generally, by 
which the natives would of course benefit* 

Secondly . — By a free and extensive commimication with the various 
classes of the native inhabitants the European settlers woidd gradually 
deliver their minds from the superstitions and prejudices, which have 
subjected the great body of the Indian people to social and domestic 
inconvenience, and disqualified them from useful exertions. 

Thirdly . — The European settlers being more on a par with the 
riders of the countrj”, and aware of the rights belonging.to the subjects 
of a liberal Government, and the proper mode of administering justice, 
would obtain from the local Governments, or from the Legislature in 
England, the introduction of many necessary improvements in the 
laws and judicial system ; the benefit of which would of course extend 
to the inhabitants generally, whose condition would thus be raised. 

Fourthly. —The presence, countenance and support of the Eu- 
ropean settlers would not only afford to the natives protection against 
the impositions and oppression of their landlords and other superior, 
but also against any abuse of power on the part of those in authority. 

* Tliis originally appeared in the General Appendix to the Report of the Select Cpm* 
mittee of the House of Commons on the affairs of the East India Company, 1832.— Ed. 
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Fifthly . — The European settlers, from motives of benevolence, 
public spirit and fellow-feeling towards their native neighbours, would 
establish schools and other seminaries of education for the cultivation 
of the English language throughout the country, and for the diffusion 
of a knowledge of European arts and sciences ; whereas at present 
the bulk of the natives (those residing at the Presidencies and some 
large towns excepted) have no more opportunities of acquiring this 
means of national impro vement than if the country had never had 
any intercourse or connec tion whatever with Europe. 

Sixthly . — As the intercourse between the settlers and their friends 
and connections in Europe would greatly multiply the channels of 
communication with this country, the public and the Government 
here would become much more correctly informed, and consequently 
much better qualified to legislate on Indian matters than at present, 
when, for any authentic information, the country is at the mercy of 
the representations of comparatively a few individuals, and those 
chiefly the parties who have the management of public affairs in their 
hands, and who can hardly fail therefore to regard the result of their 
own labours with a favourable eye. 

Seventhly . — In the event of an invasion from any quarter, east or 
west, Government would be better able to resist it, if, in addition to 
the native population, it were supported by a large body of European 
inhabitants, closely connected by national sympathies with the ruling 
power, and dependent on its stability for the continued enjoyment 
of their civil and political rights. 

Eighthly . — The same cause would operate to continue the connec- 
tioa between Great Britain and India on a solid and permanent footing; 
provided only the latter country be governed in a liberal manner, 
by means of Parliamentary superintendence, and such other legisla- 
tive checks in this country as may be devised and established. India 
may thus, for an unlimited period, enjoy union with England, 
and the advantage of her enlightened Government ; and in return 
contribute to support the greatness of this countiy. 

Ninthly. — If, however, events should occur to effect a separation 
between the two coimtries, then stiU the existence of a large body 
of respectable settlei’s (consisting of Europeans and their descendants, 
professing Chi’istianity, and speaking the English language in common 
with the bulk of the people, as well as possessed of superior knowledge, 
scientific, mechanical, and political) would bring that vast Empire^ 
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in the east to a level with other large Christian countries in Europe, 
and by means of its immense riches and extensive popxdation, and 
by the help which may he reasonably expected from Europe, they 
(the settlers and their descendants) may succeed sooner or later in 
enlightening and civilizing the surrounding nations of Asia. 

3. I now proceed to state some of the principal disadvantages 
which may be apprehended, with the remedies whicli I think calcu- 
lated to prevent them, or at any rate their frequent occurrence. 

Disadvantage 

First , — The European settlers being a distinct race, belonging 
to the class of the rulers of the country, may be apt to assume an 
ascendancy over the aboriginal inhabitants, and aim at enjoying ex- 
clusive rights and p^vileges, to the depression of the larger, but less 
favoured class ; and the former being also of another religion, may be 
disposed to wound the feelings of the natives, and subject them to 
humiliations on account of their being of a different creed, colour 
and habits. 

As a remedy or preventive of such a result, I would suggest, 
let, That as the higher and better educated classes of Europeans are 
known from experience to be less disposed to annoy and insult the 
natives than persons of lower class, European settlers, for the first 
twenty y^ars at least, should be from among educated persons 
of character and capital, since such persons are very seldom, if 
ever, foimd guilty of intruding upon the religious or national pre- 
judices of persons of uncultivated minds ; 2nd. The enactment of 
equal laws, placing all classes on the same footing as to civil rights, 
and the establishment of trial by jury (the jury being composed 
impartially of both classes), would be felt as a strong check on any 
turbulent or overbearing characters amongst Europeans. 

The second probable disadvantage is as follows : the Europeans 
possess an undue advantage over the natives, from having readier 
access to persons in authority, these being their own countrymen, as 
proved by long experience in numerous instances ; therefore, a large 
increase of such a privileged population must subject the natives to 
inany sacrifices from this very circumstance. 

I would therefore propose as a remedy, that in addition to the 
native vakeels, European pleaders should be appointed in the country 
courts in the same manner as they are in the King’s courts at the Pre- 
eidencies, where the evil referred to is consequently not felt, because 
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the counsel and attornies for both parties, whether for a native or a 
European, have the same access to the judge, and are in all respects 
on an equal footing in pleading or defending the cause of their clients. 

The third disadvantage in contemplation is, that at present the 
natives of the interior of India have little or no opportunity of seeing 
any Europeans except pei*sons of rank holding public offices in the 
country, and officers and troops stationed in or passing through it 
under the restraint of military discipline, and consequently those 
natives entertain a notion of European superiority, and feel less reluc- 
tance in submission ; but should Europeans of all ranks and classes, 
be allowed to settle in the country, the natives who come in contact 
with them will materially alter the estimate now formed of the Euro- 
pean character, and frequent collisions of interests and conflicting 
prejudices may gradually lead to a struggle between the foreign and 
native race till either one or the other obtain a complete ascendancy, 
and render tlie situation of their opponents so uncomfortable that no* 
government could mediate between them with effect, or ensure th& 
public peace and tranquillity of the country. Though this may not 
happen in the interior of Bengal, yet it must be kept in mind, that no 
inference drawn from the conduct of the Bengalese (whose submissive 
disposition and want of energy are notorious) can be applied with jus- 
tice to the natives of the Upper Provinces, whose temper of mind is. 
directly the revei-se. Among tliis spirited race the jarrings abovfr 
alluded to must be expected, if they be subjected to insult and intrusion 
— a state of things which would ultimately weaken, if not entirely 
imdermine, the British power in India, or at least occasion mucli 
bloodshed from time to time to keep the natives in subordination. 

The remedy already pointed out (para. 3rd, art. Ist, remedy Ist),. 
will, however, also apply to this case, that is, the restriction of the 
European settlers to the respectable intelligent class already described, 
who in general may be expected not only to raise the European char- 
acter still higher, but also to emancipate their native neighbours from 

long standing bondage of ignorance and superstition, and thereby 
secure their affection, and attach them to the government under which 
they may enjoy the liberty and privileges so dear to persons of enlight- 
ened minds. 

Some apprehend, as the fourth 'probable danger , that if the popula^^ 
tion of India were raised to wealth, intelligence, and public spirit^ 
by the accession and by the example of numerous respectable 
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European settlers, the mixed community so formed wrould revolt as) 
the United States of America formerly did) against the power of 
Great Britain, and would ultimately establish independence. In re- 
ference to this, however, it must be observed that the Ameiicans 
were driven to rebellion by misgovernment, otherwise they would not 
have revolted and separated themselves fiom England. Canada is a 
standing proof that an anxiety to effect a separation from the mother 
country is not the natural wish of a people, even tolerably well-ruled. 
The mixed commimity of India, in like manner, so long as they are 
treated liberally, and governed in an enlightened manner, will feel no- 
disposition to cut off its connection with England, which may be pre- 
served witli so much mutual benefit to both coim tries. Yet, as 
before observed, if events should occur to effect a separation, (which 
may arise from many accidental causes, about which it is vain to 
speculate or make predictions), still a friendly and highly advantage- 
ous commercial intercoui*se may be kept up between two free and 
Christian countries, united as they will then be by resemblance of 
language, religion, and manners. 

The fifth obstacle in the way of settlement in India by Europeans* 
is, that the climate in many parts of India may be found destructive,, 
or at least veiy pernicious to European constitutions, which might 
oblige European families who may be in possession of the means to- 
retire to Europe to dispose of their property to disadvantage, or leave 
it to ruin, and that they would impoverish themselves instead of 
emdching India. As a remedy I would suggest that many cool and 
healthy spots could be selected and fixed upon as tlie head-quarters of 
the settlers (where they and their resi^ective families might reside- 
and superintend the affairs of their estates in the favourable season,, 
and occasionally visit them during the hot months, if their presence- 
be absolutely required on their estates), such as the Suppatoo, the 
Nielgherry Hills, and other similar places, which are by no means* 
pernicious to European constitutions. At all events, it will be 
borne in mind that the emigration of the settlers to India is not com-* 
pulsory, but entirely optional with themselves. 

To these might be added some minor disadvantages though not so- 
important. These (as well as the above circumstances) deserve fair 
consideration and impartial reflection. At aU events, no one will, I 
trust, oppose me when I say, that the settlement in India by Europeans 
shoidd at least be undertaken experimentally, so that its effects may be 
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ascertained by actual observation on a moderate scale. If the result be 
.such as to satisfy all parties, whether friendly or opposed to it, the 
measure may then be carried on to a greater extent, till at last it 
may seem safe and expedient to throw the country open to persons 
of all classes. 

On mature consideration, therefore, I think I may safely recommend 
that educated persons of character and capital should now be per- 
mitted and encouraged to settle in India, without any restriction of 
locality or any liability to banishment, at the discretion of the go- 
vernment ; and the result of this experiment may serve as a guide in 
any future legislation on this subject. 

(Scl.) RAMMOHUN ROY. 

London, July 14th, 1832. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The little tract, of which the following is a literal translation, 
originally written in Bungla, has been for several weeks past in exten- 
sive circulation in those parts of the country where the practice of 
widows burning themselves on the pile of their husbands is most 
prevalent. An idea that the arguments it contains might tend to- 
alter the notions that some European gentlemen entertain on this 
subject, has induced the wi’iter to lay it before the British public also 
in its present dress. 

November 30, 1818, 



CONFERENCE 


BETWEEN 

AN ADVOCATE FOR, 

AND 

AN OPPONENT OF, THE PRACTICE 

" OF 

BURNING WIDOWS ALIVE. 


Advocate. I am surprised that you endeavour to oppose the 
practice of Concremation and Postcremation of widows,'’* as long 
observed in this countiy. 

Oppone?it. Those who have no reliance on the Sastra, and those 
who take delight in the self-destruction of women, may well wonder 
that we should oppose that sxdcide which is forbidden by all the 
Sastras, and by every race of men. 

Advocate. You have made an improper assertion in alleging that 
Concremation and Postcremation are forbidden by the Sastras. Hear 
what Angira and other saints have said on this subject : 

“ That Woman who, on the death of her husband, ascends the 
burning pile with him, is exalted to heaven, as equal to Arundhati. 

“ She who follows her husband to another world, shall dwell in a 
region of joy for so many years as there are hairs in the human body, 
or thirty-five millions. 

“ As a serpent-catcher forcibly draws a snake from his hole, thus 
raising her husband by her power, she enjoys delight along with him. 

“The woman who follows her husband expiates the sins of 
three races ; her father’s line, her mother’s line, and the family of 
him to whom she was given a virgin. 

♦ When a widow is absent from her husbond at the time of his death, she may in 
certain cases bum herself along with some relic representing the deceased. This 
practice is called Anumaran or Postcremation. 
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There possessing her husband as her chiefest good, herself the 
best of women, enjoying the highest delights, she partakes of bliss 
with her husband as long as fourteen Indras reign. 

“ Even though the man had slain a Brahman, or returned evil for 
good, or killed an intimate friend, the woman expiates those crimes. 

‘‘ There is no other way known for a virtuous woman except 
ascending the pile of her husband. It should be understood that there 
is no other duty whatever after the death of her husband.” 

Hear also what Vyasa has written in the parable of the pigeon : 

“A pigeon, devoted to her husband, after his death entered the 
flames, and ascending to heaven, she there found her husband.” 

And hear Harita’s words : 

‘‘As long .as a woman shall not burn herself after her husband’s 
death she shall be subject to transmigration in a female form.” 

Hear too what Vislmu, the saint, says : 

“After the death of her husband a wife must live as an ascetic, 
or ascend his pile.” 

Now hear the words of the Brahma Purana on the subject of 
Postcremation : 

“If her lord die in another country, let the faithful wife place his 
sandals on her breast, and pure enter the fire.” 

The faithful widow is declared no suicide by this text of the Rig 
Veda : “When three days of impurity are gone she obtained obse- 
qxiies.” 

Gotama, says : 

“To a Brahma ni after the death of her husband, Postcremation is 
not permitted. But to women of the other classes it is esteemed a 
chief duty.” 

“Living let her benefit her husband ; dying she commits suicide.” 

“The woman of the Brahman tribe that follows her dead husband, 
cannot, on accoimt of her self-destruction, convey either herself or 
her husband to heaven.” 

Concremation and Postcremation being thus established by the 
words of many sacred lawgivers, how can you say they are forbidden 
by the Sastras, and desire to prevent their practice ? 

Opponent. All those passages you have quoted are indeed sacred 
law ; and it is clear from those authorities, that if women perform 
Concremation or Postcremation, they will enjoy heaven for a consi- 
derable time. But attend to what Mann and others say respecting 
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the duty of widows : ** Let her emaciate her body, by living voluntarily 
on pure flowers, roots, mad fruits, but let her not, when her lord is 
deceased, even pronounce the name of another man. Let her continue 
tin death forgiving aU injuries, performing harsh duties, avoiding 
every sensual pleasure, and cheerfully practising the incomparable 
rules of virtue which have been foUowed by such women as were, 
devoted to one only husband.” 

Here Manu directs, tliat after the death of her husband, the widow 
should pass her whole life as an ascetic. Therefore, the laws given by 
Angira and others whom you have quoted, being contrary to the law 
of Manu, cannot be accepted ; because the Veda declares, Whatever 
Manu has said is wholesome and Vrihaspati, “ Whatever law is 
contrary to the law of Manu is not commendable.” The Veda espe- 
cially declares, “ By living in the practice of regular and occasional 
duties the mind may be purified. Thereafter by hearing, reflecting,, 
and constantly meditating on the Supreme Being, absorption in, 
Brahma may be attained. Therefore from a desire during life of 
future fruition, life ought not to be destroyed.” Manu, Yajnavalkya, 
and others, have then, in their respective codes of laws prescribed to 
widows, the duties of ascetics only. By this passage of the Veda, 
therefore, and the authority of Manu and others, the words you have 
quoted from Angira and the rest are set aside ; for by the express 
declaration of the former, widows after the death of their husbands, 
may, by living as ascetics, obtain absorption. 

Advocate, What you have said respecting the laws of Angira and 
others, that recommended the practice of Concremation and Postcre- 
mation we do not admit : because, though a practice has not been 
recommended by Manu, yet, if directed by other lawgivers, it should 
not on that account be considered as contrary to the law of Manu. 
F ?r instance, Manu directs the performance of Sandhya, but says 
nothing of calling aloud on the name of Hari ; yet Vyasa prescribes 
calling on the name of Hari. The words of Vyasa do not contradict 
those of Manu. The same should be understood in the present in- 
stance. Manu has commended widows to live as ascetics ; Vishnu 
and other saints direct that they should either live as a 8 ceti 9 s or 
follow their husbands. Therefore the law of Manu may be conaidere4 
to be applicable as an alternative. ^ 

Opponent, The analogy you have drawn betwixt the practice of 
Sandhya and invoking Hari, and that of Concremation and Postcre- 
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mation does not hold. For, in the course of the day the performance 
of Sandhya, at the prescribed time, does not prevent one from invok- 
ing Hari at another period ; and, on the other hand, the invocation of 
Hari need not interfere with the performance of Sandhya. In this 
case, the direction of one practice is not inconsistent with that of the 
other. But in the case of living as an ascetic or undergoing Concre- 
mation, the performance of the one is incompatible with the observ- 
ance of the other. Scil. Spending one’s whole life as an ascetic after 
the death of a husband, is incompatible with immediate Concremation 
as directed by Angira and others ; and, tice versa, Concremation, as 
directed by Angira and others, is inconsistent with living as an 
ascetic, in order to attain absorption. Therefore those two authorities 
are obviously contradictory of each other. More especially as Angira, 
by declaring that ** there is no other way known for a virtuous 
woman except ascending the pile of her husband,” has made Con- 
cremation an indispensable duty. And Harita also, in his code, by 
denouncing evil consequences, in his declaration, that “ as long as a 
woman shall not bum herself after the death of her husband, she 
shall be subject to transmigration in a female form,” has made this 
duty absolute. Therefore all those passages are in every respect 
contradictory to the law of Manu and others. 

Advocate. When Angira says that there is no other way for a 
widow except Concremation, and when Harita says that the omission 
of it is a fault, we reconcile their words with those of Manu, by 
considering them as used merely for the purpose of exalting the merit 
of Concremation, but not as prescribing this as an indispesable duty. 
All these expressions, moreover, convey a promise of reward for 
Concremation, and thence it appears that Concremation is only 
optional. 

Oppoiient. If, in order to reconcile them with the text of Manu, 
you set down the words of Angira and Harita, that make the duty 
incumbent, as meant only to convey an exaggerated praise of Concre- 
mation, why do you not also reconcile the rest of the words of Angira, 
Harita, and others, with those in which Manu prescribes to the widow 
the practice of living as an ascetic as her absolute duty ? And why 
do you not keep aloof from witnessing the destruction of fannies, / 
instead of tempting them with the inducement of future fruition ? 
Moreover, in the text already quoted, self-destruction with the view 
of reward is expressly prohibited. 
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Advocate, What you have quoted from Manu and Yajnavalkya 
and the text of the Veda is admitted. But how can you set aside the 
following text of the Rig Veda on the subject of Concremation ? “ 0 
fire ! let these women, with bodies anointed with clarified butter, eyes 
coloured with coUyrium, and void of tears, enter thee, the parent of 
water, that they may not be separated from their husbands, but may 
be, in unison with excellent husbands, themselves sinless and jewels 
amongst women.” 

Opponent, This text of the Veda, and the former passages from 
Harita and the rest whom you have quoted, all praise the practice of 
Concremation as leading to fruition, and are addressed to those who are 
occupied by sensual tlesires ; and you cannot but admit that to follow 
these practices is only optional. In repeating the Sankalpa of 
Concremation, the desire of future fruition is declared as the object. 
The text therefore of the Veda which we have quoted, offering no 
gratifications, supersedes, in every respect, that which you have 
adduced, as well as all the words of Angira and the rest. In proof 
we quote the text of the ICathopanishad : “Faith in God which 
leads to absorption is one thing ; and rites which have future fruition 
for their object, another. Each of these, producing different conse- 
quences, hold out to man inducements to follow it. The man, who 
of these two chooses faith, is blessed : and he, who for the sake of 
reward practices rites, is dashed away from the enjoyment of eternal 
beatitude.” Also the Mundakopanishad ; “ Rites, of which there 
are eighteen members, are all perishable : he who considers them 
as the source of blessing shall undergo repeated transmigi’ations ; 
and all those fools who, immersed in the foolish practice of rites, 
consider themselves to be wise and learned, are repeatedly subjected 
to birth, disease, death, and other pains. When one blind man is 
guided by another, both -subject themselves on their way to all 
kinds of distress.” 

It is asserted in the Bhagavad Gita, the essence of all the Smritis, 
Puranas, and Itihasas, that, “ all those ignorant persons who attach 
themselves to the words of the Vedas that convey promises of fruition, 
consider those falsely alluring passages as leading to real happiness, 
and say, that besides them there is no other reality. Agitated in 
their minds by these desires, they believe the abodes of the celestial 
gods to be the chief object ; and they devote themselves to those 
texts which treat of ceremonies and their fruits, and entice by promises 
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of enjoyment. Such people can have no real confidence in tlie Supreme 
Being.” Thus also do the Mundakopanishad and the Gita state 
that, “ the science by which a knowledge of God is attained is superior 
to all other knowledge.” Therefore it is clear, from those passages 
of the Veda and of the Gita, that the ‘words of the Veda which promise 
fruition, are set aside by the texts of contrary import. Moreover, the 
ancient saints and holy teachers, and their commentators, and your- 
selves, as well as we and all others, agree that Manu is better, 
acquainted than any other lawgiver with the spirit of the Veda. And 
he, understanding the meaning of those different texts, admitting the 
inferiority of that which promised fruition, and following that which 
conveyed no promise of gratifications, has directed widows to spend 
their lives as ascetics. He has also defined in his 12th chapter, what 
acts are observed merely for the sake of gratifications, and what are 
not. ” Whatever act is performed for the sake of gratifications in 
this world or the next is called Prabartak, and those which are 
performed according to the knowledge respecting God, are called 
Nibartak. AU those who perform acts to procure gratifications, may 
enjoy heaven like the gods; and he who performs acts free from 
desires, procures release from the five elements of this body, that is, 
obtains absorption.” 

Advocate. What you have said is indeed consistent with the Vedas, 
with Manu, and with the Bhagavad Gita. But from this I fear, that 
the passages of the Vedas and other Sastras, that prescribe Concremation 
and Postcremation as the means of attaining heavenly enjoyments, 
must be considered as only meant to deceive. 

Oppomnt. There is no deception. The object of those passages 
is declared. As men have various dispositions, those whose minds 
are enveloped in desire, passion and cupidity, have no inclination for 
the disinterested worship of the Supreme Being. If they had no 
Sa«tras of rewards, they would at once throw aside all Sastras, and 
would follow their several inclinations, like elephants unguided by 
the hook. In order to restrain such persons from being led only 
by their inclinations, the Sastra prescribes various ceremonies, as 
Syenayaga for one desirous of the destruction of the enemy, Putreshti 
for one desiring a son, and Jyotishtoma for one desiring gratifications 
in heaven, &c . ; but again reprobates such as are actuated by those 
desires, and at the same moment expresses contempt for such grati- 
fications, Had the Sastra not repeatedly reprobrated both those 
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actuated by desire and the fruits desired by them, all those texts 
might be considered as deceitful In proof of what I have advanced 
I cite the following text of the Upanishad, “ Knowledge and rites 
together offer themselves to every man. The wise man ccotsiders 
which of these two is the better and which the worse. By reflecting, 
he becomes convinced of the superiority of the former, despises rites, 
and takes refuge in knowledge. And the unlearned, for the sake of 
bodily gratifications, has recourse to the performance of rites. ” The 
Bhagavad Gita says : “ The Vedas that treat of rites are for the sake of 
those who are possessed of desire : therefore, 0 Arjuna ! do thou abstain 
from desires. ” 

Hear also the text of the Veda reprobating the fruits of rites : 
“As in this world die fruits obtained from cultivation and labour 
perish, so in the next world fruits derived from rites are perishable. ” 
Also the Bhagavad Gita : “ Also tliose who observe the rites prescribed 
by the three Vedas, and through those ceremonies worship me and 
seek for heaven, having become sinless from eating the remains of 
offerings, ascending to heaven, and enjoying the pleasures of the gods, 
after the completion of their rewards, again return to earth. There- 
fore, the observers of rites for the sake of rewards, repeatedly, ascend 
to heaven, and return to the world, and cannot obtain absorption. 

Advocate. Though what you have advanced from the Veda and 
sacred codes against the practice of Concremation and Postcremation, 
is not to be set aside, yet we hare had the practice prescribed by 
Harita and others handed down to us. 

Opponent. Such an argument is highly inconsistent with justice. 
It is every way improper to persuade to self-destruction by citing 
passages of inadmissible authority. In the second place, it is evident 
from your own authorities, and the Sankalpa recited in conformity 
with them, that the widow should voluntarily quit life, ascending the 
flaming pile of her husband. But, on the contrary, you first bind down 
the widow along with the corpse of her husband, and then heap over 
her such a quantity of wood that she cannot rise. At the time toe 
of setting fire to the pile, you press her down with large bamboos. In 
what passage of Harita or the rest do you find authority for thua 
binding the woman according to your practice ? This then is, in 
fact, deliberate female murder. 

Advocate. Though Harita and the rest do not indeed authorize 
this practice of binding, &c., yet were a woman after having recited 
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the Sanhalpa not to perfonn Concremation, it would be einful, and 
'Considered disgraceful by others. It is on this account that we have 
adopted the custom. 

Opponent, Respecting the sinfulness of such an act, that is mere 
talk : for in the same codes it is laid down, that the performance of 
a penance will obliterate the sin of quitting the pile. Or in case of 
inability to xmdergo the regular penance, absolution may be obtained 
by bestowing the value of a cow, or three kahans of cowries. There- 
fore the sin is no cause of alarm. The disgrace in the opinion of 
others is also nothing : for good men regard not the blame or reproach 
of persons who can reprobate those who abstain from the sinful 
murder of women. And do you not consider how great is the sin to 
kill a woman ; therein forsaking the fear of God, the fear of conscience, 
and the fear of the Sastras, merely from a dread of the reproach of 
those who delight in female murder ? 

Advocate. Though tying down in this manner be not authorized 
by the Sastras, yet we practise it as being a custom that has been 
observed throughout Hindustan. 

Opponent. It never was the case that the practice of fastening 
down widows on the pile was prevalent throughout Hindustan ; for it 
is but of late years that this mode has been followed, and that only 
in Bengal, which is but a small part of Hindustan. No one besides 
who has the fear of God and man before him, will assert that male 
•or female murder, theft, <S:c., from having been long practised, cease 
to be vices. If, according to your argument, custom ought to set 
aside the precepts of the Sastras, the inhabitants of the forests and 
mountains who have been in the habits of plunder, must be consider- 
ed as guiltless of sin, and it would be improper to endeavour to 
restrain their habits. The Sastras, and the reasonings connected with 
them, enable us to discriminate right and wrong. In those Sastras 
such female murder is altogether forbidden. And reason also 
declares, that to bind down a woman for her destruction, holding out 
to her the inducement of heavenly rewards, is a most sinful act. 

Advocate. This practice may be sinful or any thing else, but we 
will not refrain from observing it. Should it cease, people would 
generally apprehend that if women did not perfonn Concremation on 
the death of their husbands, they might go astray ; but if they bum 
themselves this fear is done away. Their family and rations 
are freed from apprehension. And if the husband could be assured 
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during his life that his urife would follow him on the pile, his mind 
would be at ease from apprehensions of her misconduct. 

Opponent. What can be done, if, merely to avoid the possible danger 
of disgrace, you are unmercifully resolved to commit the sin of female 
murder. But is there not also a danger of a woman’s going asti’ay 
during the life-time of her husband, particularly when he resides for 
a long time in a distant country ? What remedy then have you got 
against this cause of alarm ? 

Advocate, There is a great difference betwixt the case of the 
husband’s being alive, and of his death ; for while a husband is alive, 
whether he resides near or at a distance, a wife is under his control ; 
she must stand in awe of him. But after his death that authority 
ceases, and she of course is divested of fear. 

Opponent. The Sastras which command that a wife should live 
under the control of her husband during his life, direct that on his 
death she shall live under the authority of her husband’s family, or 
else under that of her parental relations ; and the Sastras have 
authorized the ruler of the country to maintain the observance of 
this law. Therefore, the possibility of a woman’s going astray can- 
not be more guarded against during the husband’s life than it is 
after his death. For yo u daily see, that even while the husband is 
alive, he gives up his authority, and the wife separates from him. 
Control alone cannot restrain from evil thoughts, words, and actions ; 
but the suggestions of wisdom and the fear of God may cause both 
man and woman to abstain from sin. Both the Sastras and experi- 
ence show this. 

Advocate. You have repeatedly asserted, that from want of 
feeling we promote female destruction. This is incorrect, for it is 
declared in our Veda and codes of law, that mercy is the root of 
virtue, and from our practice of hospitality, &c., our compassionate 
dispositions are well known. 

Opponent. That in other cases you shew charitable dispositions 
is acknowledged. But by witnessing from your youth the voluntary 
burning of women amongst your elder relatives, your neighbours and 
the inhabitants of the surrounding villages, and by observing the 
indifference manifested at the time when the women are writhing 
under the torture of the flames, habits of insensibility are produced. 
For the same reason, when men or women are suffering the pains of 
death, you feel for them no sense of compassion, like the worshippers 
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of die female deities who, witaessing front their infancy, the abughteir 
of kids and buffaloes^ feel no compassion for them in the time of 
their suffering death, while followers of Vishnu are touched with 
strong feelings of pity. 

Advocate, What you have said I shall carefully consider. 

Opponent. It is to me a source of great satisfaction, that you are 
now ready to take this matter into your consideration. By forsaking 
prejudice and reflecting on the Sastra, what is really conformable to 
its precepts may be perceived, and the evils and disgrace brought on 
this country by the crime of female murder will cease. 
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ON CONCREMATION ; 

A SECOND CONFERENCE BETWEEN AN ADVOCATE AND 
AN OPPONENT OF THAT PRACTICE. 


Advocate. Undeu the tide of Vidhayak, or Preceptor, I have 
offered an answer to your former arguments. That, no doubt, you 
have attentively perused. I now expect your reply. 

Opponent. I have well considered the answer that, after the lapse 
of nearly twelve months, you have offered. Such parts of your answer 
as consist merely of a repetition of passages already quoted by us, 
require no further observations now. But as to what you have 
advanced in opposition to our arguments and to the Sastras, you will 
be pleased to attend to my reply. 

In the first place, at the bottom of your 4th page you have given a 
particular iuterpretation to the following words of Vishnu, the 
lawgiver : — 

“ Mrite bhartari brahmacharyam tadanwarohanam va meaning 
** after the death of her husband a woman shall become an ascetic, or 
ascend the funeral pile,” and implying that either alternative is 
optional. To this, you say, eight objections are found in the Sastras, 
therefore one of the alternatives must be preferred : that is to say, the 
woman who is unable to ascend the flaming pile shall live as an ascetic. 
This you maintain is the true interpretation ; and in proof you have 
cited the words of the Skanda Purana and of Angira. I answer. In 
every coimtry all persons observe this rule that meanings are to be 
inferred from the words used. In this instance the text of Vishnu is 
comprised in five words : 1st, Mrite, “ on death,” 2nd, bhartari, 
^‘of a husband,” 3rd, brahmacharyam, ‘‘asceticism,” 4th, tadanwaro- 
hanam, “ ascending his pile,” 5th, va, “ or.” That is, “ on the death 
of a husband, his widow shotdd become an ascetic, or ascend his pile.” 
It appears, therefore, from asceticism being mentioned first in order," 
that this is the most pious conduct for a widow to follow. But your 
interpretation, that this alternative is only left for widows who are 
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unable to ascend the flaming pile, can by no means be deduced from 
the words of the text ; nor have any of the expounders of the Sastras 
so expressed themselves. 

For instance, the author of the Mitakshara, whose autliority is 
always to be revered, and whose words you have yourself quoted as 
authority in p. 27, has thus decided on the subject of Concremation : — 
“ The widow who is not desirous of final beatitude, but who wishes 
only for a limited tenn of a small degree of future fruition, is autho- 
rized to accompany her husband. 

The Smarts Bhattacharya (Raghunandana, the modem law 
commentator of Bengal) limited the words of Angria, that “ besides 
Concremation there is no other pious course for a widow,” by the 
authority of the foregoing text of Vishnu ; and authorized the alter- 
native of a widow living as an ascetic, or dying with her husband, 
explaining the words of Angira as conveying merely the exaggerated 
praise of Concremation. 

Secondly. From the time that Sastras have been written in Sans- 
krit, no author or man of learning has ever asserted, as you have 
done, that the person who, desirous of the enjoyments of heaven, is 
imable to perform the rites leading to fruition, may devote himself to 
the attainment of final beatitude. On the contrary, the Sastras 
uniformly declare that those who are imable to pursue final beatitude, 
may perform rites, but without desire ; and persons of the basest 
minds who do not desire eternal beatitude, may even perfomi rites 
for the sake of their fruits. 

As Vasishtha declares : — 

“ The person who does not exert himself to acquire that knowledge 
of God .which leads to final absorption, may perform ceremonies 
without expectation of reward, j 


“ To encourage and improve those ignorant persons, who looking 
only to pleasure, cannot distinguish betwixt what is God and not God, 
the Sruti has promised rewards. 
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Ehaganad Oita. 

“ If you are imable to acquire by degrees divine knowledge, be 
diligent in performing works with a view to please me, that by such 
works you may acquire a bettei; state. If you are unable even to 
perform rites solely for my sake, then, controlling your senses, 
endeavour to perform rites without the desire of fruition.”^'" 

Therefore, to give the preference to self-immolation, or to the 
destruction of others, for the sake of future reward, over asceticism, 
which gives a prosj^ect of eternal beatitude, is to treat with contempt 
the authorities of the Vedas, the Vedanta, and other Darsanas, as 
well as of the Bhagava^l Gita and many others. As the Veda says — 
“ Knowledge and rites both offer themselves to man ; but he who 
is possessed of wisdom, taking their respective nature into serious 
consideration, distinguishes one from the other, and chooses faith, 
despising fruition ; while a fool, for the sake of advantage and 
enjoyment, accepts the offer of rites.^’f 

Witliout entirely rejecting the authority of the Gita, the essence 
of all Sastras, no one can praise rites performed for the sake of 
fruition, nor recommend them to others ; for nearly half of the 
Bhagavad Gita is filled with the dispraise of such works, and with the 
praise of works performed without desire of fruition. A few of those 
passages have been quoted in the former conference, and a few 
others are here given. 

“ Works performed, except for the sake of God, only entangle the 
soul. Therefore, 0 Arjuna, forsaking desire perform works with 
the view to please God.”J 
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“The person who performs works without desire of fruition, 
directing his mind to God, obtains eternal rest. And the person 
who is devoted to fruition, and performs works with desire, he is 
indeed inextricably involved.**^ 

“ Oh, Arjuna, rites performed for the sake of fruition are degraded 
far below works done without desire, which lead to the acquisition 
of the knowledge of God. Therefore perform thou works without 
desire of fruition, with the view of acquiring divine knowledge. 
Those who perform works for the sake of fruition are most 
debased.”! 

“ It is my firm opinion, that works are to be performed forsaking 
their consequences, and the prospect of their fruits.”! 

The Gita is not a rare work, and you are not unacquainted with 
it. Why then do you constantly mislead women, unacquainted with 
the Saatras, to follow a debased path, by holding out to them as 
temptations the pleasures of futurity, in defiance of all the Sastras, 
and merely to please the ignorant ? 

You have said, that eight objections are to be found in Sastras 
to the optional alternative deduced from the works of Vishnu. To 
this I reply. 

First, To remove an imaginary difficulty, a violation of the 
obvious interpretation of words, whose meaning is direct and con- 
sistent, is altogether inadmissible. 

Secondly. Former commentators, finding no such objection to 
the interpretation given to the words of Vishnu, as following the 
optional alternative of asceticism or Concremation, have given the 
preference to asceticism. The author of the Mitakshara, quoting 
this text of Vishnu in treating of Concremation, makes no allusion to 
such an objection, but finally declares in favour of asceticism, 
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Thirdly, Even allowing an optional alternative to be liable to 
the eight objections, former authors have on many occasions admit- 
ted such an alternative. For example : — 

Sruti. “ Oblations are to be made of wheat or of barley.”^^ But 
the meaning of this is not, according to your mode of interpretation, 
“ That if it cannot be made of barley, an offering is to be made of 
wheat ” 

“ Burnt offering is to be made at sunrise or before sunri8e.**t 
In this instance your mode of explanation may be applied ; but no 
authors have ever given such an interpretation, but all have admitted 
the alternative to be optional. 

imiTW i 

Here also, according to your opinion, the meaning would be, that 
if you cannot worship Siva you should woi*ship Vishnu. But no 
authors have ever given such an interpretation to those words, and to 
give more or less worship to Siva than to Vishnu is quite contrary 
to the decision of all the Sastras. 

Fourthly, The following text has also been quoted by you in 
opposition to the optional alternative in question, taken as you assert 
from the Skanda Purana : — 

“ On the death of her husband, if by chance a woman is unable 
to perform Concremation, nevertheless she should preserve the virtue 
required of widows. If she cannot preserve that virtue, she must 
descend to hell. ” J To confirm this text you have quoted the words 
of Angria : — “ There is no other pious course for a widow besides 
Concremation ;” § which you have interpreted, that “ for a widow 
there is no other course so pious. ’* 

I answer, the words of Angria are express, that there is no other 
pious course for a widow than Concremation. And the Smarts 
commentator, having thus interpreted the text in reconciling it with 
the words of Vishnu already quoted, declares, that it conveys merely 
exaggerated praise of Concremation. 
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But you, in opposition to the true meaning of the expression and 
to the interpretation given by the Smarts commentator, have explained 
those words to suit your own argument, that there is no other course 
more pious than that of Concremation. Perverting thus the meaning 
of the Sastras, what benefit do you propose by promoting the destruc- 
tion of feeble woman, by holding up the temptation of enjoyments 
in a future state ? This I am at a loss to understand. 

If the passage you have quoted from the Skanda Purana really 
exist, the mode in which the Smarta commentator has explained the 
words of Angira (“there is no other 'virtuous course,”) must be 
applied to those of the Skanda Purana, viz.j that the text of the Skanda 
Purana which contradicts Manu, Vishnu, and others, is to be understood 
as merely conveying exaggerated praise ; because, to exalt Concrema- 
tion, which leads to future enjoyments that are treated as despicable 
by the Upanishads of the Vedas and Srariti, and by the Bhagavad 
Gita, above asceticism, in which the mind may be purified by the 
performance of works without desire, that may lead to eternal beatitude, 
is every way inadmissible, and in direct opposition to the opinions 
maintained by ancient authors and commentators. 

Section II. 

In the latter end of the 7th page you have admitted, that the 
sayings of Angira, Vishnu, and Harita, on the subject of Concremation, 
are certainly at variance with those of Manu ; but assert, that any law 
given by Manu, when contradicted by several other lawgivers, is to 
be considered annulled i — therefore, his authority in treating of the 
duties of widows is not admissible, on account of the discord existing 
between it and passages of Harita, and Vishnu and others. With a 
view to establish this position you have advanced three arguments. 
The first of them is, that Vrihaspati says, “ whatever law is contrary 
to the law of Manu, is not commendable,”'^ in which the nominative 
case, “whatever law,” as being used in the singular number, signifies, 
that in case laws, given by a single person, stand in opposition to 
those of Manu they are not worthy of reverence, but if several persons 
differ from Manu in any certain point, his authority must be set aside. 
I reply. It has been the invariable practice of ancient and modem 
authors, to explain all texts of law so as to make them coincide with 
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Ae law of Manu. They in no instance declare that the authority of 
Manu is to be set aside, in order to admit tliat of any other lawgiver. 
But you have, cm.' the contrary, set aside the authority of Manu, on the 
ground of inconsistence with the words of two or three other authors. 
In this you not only act contrary to the practice of all commentators, 
but moreover in direct opposition to the authority of the Veda, for the 
Veda declares, whatever Manu lays down, that is commendable,”^" 
which text you have yourself quoted in p. 7. And as to what you 
have said respecting the words of Vrihaspati as being in the singular 
number, and therefore only applicable to a case in which Manu is 
opposed by only one lawgiver, it is obvious that the word “whatever,” 
being a general term, includes every particular case falling under it ; 
and therefore his law must be followed, 'whatever number of authors 
there may be who lay down a different direction. And the reason of 
this is expressed in the former part of the verse of Vrihaspati, that 
“Manu has in his work collected the meaning of tlie Vedas.” From 
this it follows that whatever law is inconsistent with the code of Manu, 
which is the substance of the Veda, is really inconsistent witli the 
Veda itself, and therefore inadmissible. Admitting the justice of your 
explanation of Vrihaspati ’s text, that the authority of any individual 
lawgiver, who is inconsistent with Manu, must be set aside, but that 
when several authorities coincide in laying down any rule inconsistent 
with his law, they are to be followed, one might on the same principle 
give a new explanation to the following text : — 

“The person who attempts to strike a Brahman goes to the hell 
called Satnayat, or of a hundred punishments ; and he who actually 
strikes a Brahman, goes to the hell of Sahasrayat, or a thousand 

punishments.”! 

Here, also, the noun in the nominative case, and that in the accusa* 
tive case also, are both in the singular number ; therefore, according to 
your exposition, where two or three persons concur in beating a Brah- 
man, or where a man beats two or three Brahmans, there is no crime 
committed. There are many similar instances of laws, the force of 
which would be entirely frustrated by your mode of interpretation. 

You have argued in the second place that the practice of Concre- 
mation is authorized by a text of the Rig Veda, and consequently the 
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authority of Manu is superseded by a higher authority. I reply. In the 
12th line of the 9th page of your tract, you have quoted and interpreted 
a text of the Vedas, expressing “that the mind may be purified so as to- 
seek a knowledge of God from which absorption may accrue, by the 
performance of the daily and occasional ceremonies, without the desire 
of fruition ; therefore, while life may be preserved, it ought not to be 
destroyed.” With this then and all similar texts, there is the most 
evident concord wiih the words of Manu. Notwithstanding your 
admission to this effect, you assert that the authority of the Vedas- 
contradicts the declaration of Manu. From the text already quoted, 
“ that whatever Manu lias declared is to be accepted,” it follows that 
there can be no discrepancy between Manu and the Veda. But that is 
certainly an apparent inconsistency between the text quoted from the 
ceremonial part of the Rig Veda authorizing Concermation, and that 
above quoted from the spiritual parts of the Veda to which the celebrated 
Manu has given the preference, weU aware that such parts of the Veda 
are of more authority than the passage relating to debased ceremonies. 
He has accordingly directed widows to live, practising austerities. 
The text of the Rig Veda, of course, remains of force to tliose ignorant 
wretches who are fettered with the desire of fruition, which debare 
them from the hope of final beatitude. This too has been acknow- 
ledged by yourself, in p, 11, line 17, and was also fully considered in the 
first Conference, p. 13, line 18. You cannot but be aware too, that 
when there is doubt respecting the meaning of any text of the Veda,, 
that interpretation which has been adopted by Manu is followed 
by both ancient and modem authors. In the Bhavishya Purana, 
Mahadeva gave instructions for the performance of a penance for 
wilfuUy slaying a Brahman ; but observing that this was at variance 
with the words of Manu, which declare that there is no expiation 
for wilfully killing a Brahman, he does not set aside the text of 
Manu founded on the Vedas by his own authority, but explains the 
sense in which it is to be accepted : — “ The object of the declaration 
of Manu that there is no expiation for the wilful murder of a 
Brahman, was the more absolute prohibition of the crime ; or it may 
be considered as applicable to Kshatriyas, and the other tribes.”^"' 
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The great Mahadeva, then, did not venture to set aside the words of 
Manu, but you have proposed to set up the texts of Harita and Angira 
as of superior authority. 

Thirdly. You have quoted, with the view of doing away with the 
authority of Manu the text of Jaimini, signifying that if there be a 
difference of opinion respecting a subject, then the decision of the 
greater number must be adopted ; and therefore, as the authority of 
Manu, in the present instance, is at variance with several writers, it 
must yield to theirs. I reply. It is apparent that this text, as well 
as common sense, only dictates, that w'here those who differ in opinion 
are equal in point of authority, the majority ought to be followed ; 
but if otherwise, this text is not applicable to the case. Thus tho 
authority of the Veda, though single, cannot be set aside by the con- 
current authorities of a hundred lawgivers ; and in like manner the 
authority of Manu which is derived immediately from the Veda, 
cannot be set aside by the contradicting authorities of the others 
either singly or collectively. Moreover, if Angira, Harita, Vishnu, 
and Vyasa, authorized widows to choose the alternative of Concre- 
mation, or of living as ascetics, on the other hand, besides Manu,. 
Yajnavalkya, Vasishtha, and several other lawgivers have pres- 
cribed asceticism only. Why, therefore, despising the autliorities- 
of Manu and othei*s, do you persist in encouraging weak women. 
to submit to murder, by holding out to them the temptations of 
future pleasures in heaven ? 


Section III. 

The quotation from the Mundaka Upanishad and Bhagavad Gita,, 
which we quoted in our first Conference, to shew the light in which 
rites should be held, you have repeated ; and have also quoted some 
texts of the Vedas directing the performance of certain rites, such as, 
“He who desires heavenly fruition shall perform the sacrifice of horse."^* 
In page 17 you have given your final conclusion on the subject to 
this effect : “ That rites are not prohibited, but that pious works 

performed without desire are preferable to works performed for the 
sake of fiuition ; and he also who performs those works without 
desire, is superior to him who performs works for the sake of 
fruition.” If then works without desire are acknowledged by you to 
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be superior to works with desire of fruition, why do you persuade 
widows to perform work for the sake of fruition, and do not recom- 
mend to them rather to follow asceticism, by which they may acquire 
eternal beatitude ? And witli respect to your assertion, that rites 
are not prohibited,” this is inconsistent with the Sastras ; for if all 
the texts of the Vedas and lawgivers, prohibiting rites, were to be 
quoted, they would fill a large volume ; (of these a few have been 
already quoted by me in pp. 5 and 6.) There are indeed Sastras 
directing the performance of rites for the sake of fruition, but these 
are acknowledged to be of less authority than those which prohibit 
such rites ; as is proved by the following text from the Mundaka 
Upanishad : “ Sastras are of two sorts, superior and inferior ; of these 

the superior are those by which the Eternal God is approached. 

In the Bhagavad Gita Krishna says : ” Amongst Sastras, I am 

those which treat of God.”t 

In the Sri Bhagavat is the following text : ” Ill-minded persons, not 
perceiving that the object of the Veda is to direct us to absorption, call 
the superficially tempting promises of rewards their principal fruit ; but 
such as know the Vedas thoroughly do not hold this opinion.”J 

The passages directing works for the sake of fruition are therefore 
^apted only for the most ignorant. ‘ Learned men should endeavour 
to withdraw all those ignorant persons from works performed with 
•desire, but should never, for the sake of profit, attempt to drown 
them in the abyss of passion. Raghunandana quotes and adopts the 
following words : “Learned men should not persuade the ignorant to 
perform rites for the sake of fruition, for it is written in the Purana, 
that he who knows the path to eternal happiness will not direct the 
ignorant to perform works with desire, as the good physician refuses 
to yield to the appetite of his patient for injurious food.”§ 
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Section IV. 

In page 17, line 13, of your treatise, you have said, that the Sastra 
does not admit that widows, in giving up the use of oil, and betel 
and sexual pleasures, &c., as ascetics, perform works without desire, 
and acquire absorption. And for this you advance two proofs : 
the first, that it appears that Manu directs that a widow should 
continue till death as an ascetic, aiming to practise the incompaiv 
able rules of virtue that have been followed by such women as were 
devoted to only one husband. 'From the word aiming, it follows, 
that the duties of an ascetic, to be practised by widows, are of 
the nature of those performed with desire. Secondly. From the 
subsequent words of Manu it appears, that those widows who 
live austere lives ascend to heaven like ascetics from their youth ; 
therefore from the words ascending to heaven, it is obvious that 
the austerities that may be performed by them are for reward. I 
reply. I am surprised at your assertion, that austerities practised by 
widows cannot be considered as performed without desire, and 
leading to absorption ; for whether austerities or any other kind of 
act be performed iwith desire or without desire, must depend on the 
mind of the agent. Some may follow asceticism or other practices 
for the sake of heavenly enjoyments, while others, forsaking desire 
of fruition, may perform them, and at length acquire final beatitude. 
Therefore, if a widow practise austerities without the desire of 
fruition, and yet her acts are asserted to be with desire of fruition, 
this amounts to a setting at defiance both experience and the Sastras, 
in a manner unworthy of a man of learning like yourself. As to 
what you have observed respecting the word aiming in the text of 
Manu, it never can be inferred from the use of that word, that the 
asceticism of widows must necessarily be with desire ; for with the 
object of final beatitude, we practise the acquisition of the knowledge 
of God, which no Sastras nor any of the learned has ever classed 
amongst works performed with desire of fruition. For no man 
possessed of understanding performs any movement of mind or body 
without an object. It is those works only, therefore, that are per- 
formed for the sake of corporeal enjoyment, either in the present or in 
a future state of existence, that are said to be with desire, and that 
are, as such, prohibited, as Manu defines : “ Whatever act is per- 

formed for the sake of gratifications in tbis world or the next is called 
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Prabarttak ; and those which are performed according to the know- 
ledge of God, are called Nibarttak.”^ 

As to your second argument, that widows leading an ascetic life 
are rewarded by a mansion in heaven, I reply ; that from these worda 
it does not appear that austerities should necessarily be reckoned 
amongst works performed for reward ; for a mansion in heaven is not 
granted to those alone who perform works with desire, but also to 
those who endeavour to acquire a knowledge of God, but come short of 
attaining it in this life. They must after death remain for a long time 
in the heaven called the Brahmaloka, 'and again assume a human form, 
until they have, by perfecting themselves in divine knowledge, at 
length obtained absorption. The Bhagavad Gita says distinctly : 

“ A man whose devotions have been broken off by death, having 
enjoyed for an immensity of years the rewards of his virtues in the 
regions above, at length is bom again in some holy and respectable 

family.”! 

KuUuka Bhatta, the commentator on Mann, says expressly in his 
observations on the text of his author, that those ascetic widows 
ascend to heaven like Sanaka, Balakhilya and other devotees from 
their youth. By this, it is clearly shewn, that, those widows ascend 
to heaven in the same way as those pious devotees who have already 
acquired final beatitude, which can only be attained by works per- 
formed without desire. And hence the austerities of widows must 
be reckoned amongst works without desire. 


Section V. 

In page 18, you have asserted that a widow who undergoes 
Concremation has a higher reward than she who lives as a devotee ; 
for the husband of the woman who performs Concremation, though 
guilty of the murder of a Brahman, or of ingratitude or treachery 
towards a friend, has his sins, by her act, expiated, and is saved from 
heU, and her husband’s, her father’s, and her mother’s progenitors^ 
are aU beatified, and she herself is delivered from female form. 
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I reply. You have stated in page 27, commencing at the 3rd line, 
that works without desire are preferable to those performed for the 
sake of fruition; while here again you say, that Concremation is 
preferable to asceticism. You have, however, assigned as a reason 
for your new doctrine, that Concremation saves progenitors as well as 
the husband. I have already shewn, that such promises of reward 
are merely held out to the most ignorant, in order to induce them to 
follow some kind of religious observance, and to withdraw from evil 
conduct. Therefore, to prefer works performed with a desire of 
fruition, to works without desire, merely on the ground of such 
exaggerated promises, is contrary to all the Sastras. If, in defiance 
of aU the Sastras, you maintain that such promises of reward are to 
be imderstood literally, and not merely as incitements, still there can 
be no occasion for so harsh a sacrifice, so painful to mind and body, 
as burning a person to death in order to save her lines of Progenitors ; 
for by making an offering of one ripe plantain to Siva, or a single 
flower of Karabir, either to Siva or to Vishnu, thirty millions of 
lines of progenitors may be saved. 

He, who maketh an oblation of a single ripe plantain to Siva, 
shall with thirty millions of races of progenitors ascend to the 
heaven of Siva.”^ 

By presenting a single Karabir, white or not white, to Vishnu 
or Siva, thirty millions of races of progenitors are exalted to heaven.”! 

Nor is there any want of promise of reward to those who perform 
works without desire. In fact, rather more abundant rewards are 
held out for such works than those you can quote for the opposite 
practice. “ Those who have acquired knowledge in the prescribed 
mode can, by mere volition, save any number of progenitors ; and all 
the gods offer worship to the devotees of the Supreme Being.” J 
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A volume filled witli texts of tLis kind might be easily irritteii. 
Moreover, should even the least part of any ceremony performed for 
reward be omitted or mistaken, the fruits are destroyed, and evil is 
produced. But there is no bad consequence from a failure in works 
performed without desire, for the completion of these, even in part, 
is advantageous. In proof I quote the Bhagavad Gita : “ Works 
without desire, if only commenced, are never without advantage ; 
and if any member be defective, evil consequences do not ensue, as 
in works performed with desire. And the performance of even a 
small portion of a work without desire brings safety.”*'^ 

There is evidently a possibility of a failure in some portion of the 
rite of Concremation or Postcremation, particularly in the mode in 
which you perform the ceremony contrary to the directions of the 
Sastras. What connection is there betwixt that mode and the enjoy- 
ment of temporary heavenly gratifications — a mode which only 
subjects the widow to the consequences of a violent death ? 


Section VI. 

Again in p. 17, line 3, you admit it to be more commendable for 
a widow to attend to the acquisition of knowledge than to die by Con- 
cremation ; but afterwards, in order to persuade them to the practice 
of Concremation, and to prevent them from pursuing the acquisition 
of knowledge, you observe, that women are naturaUy prone to 
pleasure, are extremely devoted to works productive of fruits, and 
are always subject to their passions. To persuade such persons to 
forsake Concremation, in order to attempt the acquisition of know- 
ledge is to destroy their hopes in both ways. In support of your 
opinion you have quoted the Gita : “ Those ignorant persons who are 
devoted to works ought not to be dissuaded from performing them.”t 

1 reply. Your object in persuading women to bum themselves 
may now be distinctly perceived ; you consider women, even of res- 
pectable classes, as prone to pleasure, and always subject to their 
passions ; and therefore you are apprehensive lest they should lose 
both prospects of hope, by giving up Concremation, and attempting 
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to acquire knowledge. For this reason you lead them to the destruc- 
tion of their lives, by holding out to them the temptation of future- 
rewards. It is very certain that all mankind, whether male or female, 
are endowed with a mixture of passions ; but by study of the Sastras,. 
and frequenting the society of respectable persons, those passions* 
may be gradually subdued and the capability of enjoying an exalted 
state may be attained. We ought, therefore, to endeavour to- 
withdraw both men and women from debased sensual pleasures, and 
not to persuade them to die with the hope of thereby obtaining, 
sensual enjoyments, by which after a certain period of gratification, 
they are again immersed in the pollutions of the womb, and subjected 
to affliction. The Sastras have directed those men or women, who 
seek after a knowledge of God, to hear and reflect upon this doctrine, 
that they may escape from the grievous pain of this world ; and 
they have also prescribed daily and occasional rites to be performed 
without the hope of reward by those who do not seek after divine 
knowledge in ordfer that their minds mayi be purified, and prepared 
to receive that knowledge. We, therefore, in conformity with the 
Sastra, make it our endeavour to dissuade widows from desiring future- 
base and fleeting enjoyments, and encourage them to the acquisition 
of that divine knowledge which leads to final beatitude. Widows, 
therefore, by leading an ascetic life in the performance of duties- 
without desire, may purify their minds and acquire divine knowledge, 
which may procure for them final beatitude. And consequently 
there is no reason why they should lose both objects of future hope 
by forsaking Concremation. 

“ Oh Arjuna, by placing their reliance on me, women and those 
of the lower classes of Vaisya and Sudra may obtain the highest 
exaltation. 

i^'ou, however, considering women devoted to their passions and 
consequently incapable of acquiring divine knowledge, direct them 
to perform Concremation ; and maintain that, if any amongst them 
should not bum with their husbands, according to your final decision 
from the Sastras, they must lose the hopes that belong to both 
practices ; because according to your opinion, they are entirely 
incapable of acquiring divine knowledge, and by not adopting. 
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Concremation, they give up the prospect of future gratifications. 
As to your quotation from the Gita, to show that persons devoted to 
works ought not to be dissuaded from the performance of them, it may 
be observed that this text applies only to rites offered without desire 
vof re^y^ards, though applied by you to works performed for the sake of 
future enjoyment, in direct inconsistency with the authority of the Gita. 
The object of this, as well as of all texts of the Gita, is to dissuade 
men from works performed with desire. The Gita and its Commen- 
tories are both accessible to all. Let the learned decide the point. 

You have quoted the following text of Vasishtha : “ He who 

being devoted to worldly pleasures, boasts, saying, ‘ I am a knower 
of God,’ can neither obtain the consequences procurable from works, 
nor attain final beatitude, the fruit of divine knowledge. 

I admit the force of this text. For whether a man be devoted to 
worldly pleasures or not, if he be a boaster either of divine know- 
ledge or of any other acquiremeint, he is indeed most despicable ; 
but I am imable to see how this text, which forbids vain glory, is 
applicable to the question before us, which relates to the Concremation 
of widows. 


Section VII. 

In your 20th page, you have stated for us, that we do not object 
to the practice of Concremation, but to the tying down of the widow 
to the pile before setting it on fire. I reply. This is very incorrect, 
for it is a gross misrepresentation of our argument ; because Concre- 
mation or Postcreination is a work performed for the sake of future 
reward, which the Upanishad and the Gita, and other Sastras, have 
declared to be most contemptible. Consequently, relying on those 
Sastras, it has been always our object to dissuade widows from the 
act of Concremation or Postcremation, that they might not, for the 
sake of the debased enjoyment of corporeal pleasures, renounce the 
attainment of divine knowledge. As to the mode in which you mur- 
der widows by tying them to the pile, we do exert ourselves to prevent 
such deeds, for those who are witnesses to an act of murder, and 
neglect to do anything towards its prevention, are accomplices in 
the crime. 
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I|i justification of the crime of burning widows by force, you have 
stated,' towards the foot of the same page, that in those countries 
where it is the custom for widows to ascend the flaming pile, there 
cannot be any dispute as to the propriety of following that mode ; 
but where that is not the mode followed, and it is the practice for 
those that bum the corpse to place a portion of lire contiguous to the 
pile, so that it may gradually make its way to the pile, and at that 
time the widow, according to the prescribed form, ascends the pile, in 
this mode also there is nothing contrary to the Sastras. You have 
at the same time quoted tivo or three authorities to shew, that rites 
should be performed according to the custom of the coimtry. I reply. 
Female murder, murdbr of a Brahman, parricide, and similar heinous 
crimes, cannot be reckoned amongst pious acts by alleging the custom 
of a country in their behalf ; by such customs rather the country in 
which they exist is itself condemned. I shall write more at large to 
this purpose in the conclusion. The practice, therefore, of forcibly 
tying down women to the pile, and burning them to death, is incon- 
sistent with the 8astras, and highly sinful. It is of no consequence to 
affirm, that this is customary in any particular country — if it were 
Tmiversally practised, the murders would still be criminal. The 
pretence that many are united in the commission of such murder 
will not secure them from divine vengeance. The customs of a country 
or of a race may be followed in matters where no particular rules are 
prescribed in the Sastras ; but the wilful murder of widows, prohibited 
by all Sastras, is not to be justified by the practice of a few. From 
the Skanda Purana : “In those matters in which neither the Vedas 
nor lawgivers give either direct sanction or prohibition, the customs 
of a country or of a race may be observed. 

If you insist that the practice of a country or of a race, though 
directly contrary to the directions of the Sastras, is still proper to be 
observed, and to be reckoned amongst lawful acts, I reply, that in 
Sivakanchi and Vishnukanchi, it is the custom of the people of all 
classes of one of those places, whether learned or ignorant, mutually, 
to revile the god peculiarly worshipped by the people of the other — 
those of Vishniikanchi despising Siva, and of Sivakanchi in the same 
manner holding Vishnu in contempt. Are the inhabitants of those 
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places, whose custom it is thus to revile Siva and Vishnu not guilty* 
of sin ? For each of those tribes may assert, in their own defence, that 
it is the practice of their country and race to revile the god of the 
other. But no learned Hindu will pretend to say, that this excuse 
saves them from sin. The Rajputs, also, in the neighbourhood of the 
Dooab, are accustomed to destroy their infant daughters ; they also 
must not be considered guilty of the crime of child-murder, as they 
act according to the custom of their country and race. There are 
many instances of the same kind. No Pandits, then, would consider 
a heinovis crime, directly contrary to the Sastras, as righteous, by 
whatever length of practice it may appear to be sanctioned. 

You have at first alleged, that to bum a widow after tying her 
down on the pile, is one of the acts of piety, and have then quoted our 
argument for the opposite opinion, that “ the inhabitants of forests 
and mountains are accustomed to robbery and murder : but must these 
be considered as faultless, because they follow only the custom of 
their country?’’ To this you have again replied, that respectable 
people are not to be guided by the example of mountaineers and 
foresters. But the custom of burning widows you say, “has been 
sanctioned by the most exemplary Pandits for a length of time. It is 
the custom, then, of respectable people that is to be followed, and not 
that of men of no principles.” I answer. Respectability and want 
of respectability, depend upon the acts of m en. If people of this pro- 
vince, who have been constantly guilty of the wilful murder of women 
by tying them to the pile in which they are burnt, are to be reckoned 
amongst the respectable, then why should not the inhabitants of 
mountains and forests be also reckoned good, who perpetrate murder 
for the sake of their livelihood, or to propitiate their cruel deities ? 
To shew that the custom of a country should be followed, you have 
quoted a text of the Veda, signifying that the example of Brahmans 
well versed in the Sastras, of good understanding, and whose practice 
is in conformity with reason and the Sastras, not subject to passion, 
and accustomed to perform good works, should be followed. And you 
have also quoted the words of Vyasa, signifying that the authorities 
of the Vedas and Sastras, as well as of reason, being various, the 
practice pointed out by illustrious men should be adopted. I reply. 
You have shewn that the example of men versed in the Sastras, and 
who act in conformity with reason and the Sastras, should be followed ; 
but can you call those who, in defiance of the Sastras, wilfully put 
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women to death by tying them down to the pile on which they are 
burnt, illustrious, acquainted with the Vedas, and devoted to acts 
prescribed by the Sastras and by reason ? If hot, their example is to 
be disregarded. If you can call those, who wilfully tie down women to 
put them to death, righteous and illustrious, then there is no instance 
of unrighteousness and depravity. I have already said, that when any 
act is neither directly authorized nor prohibited by the Sastras, the 
custom of the country or of the race, should be the rule of conduct ; 
but in the present case, the words are express in prescribing that the 
widow shall enter the flaming pile. But those who, in direct defiance 
of the authority of the Sastras, act the part of woman-murderers, in 
tying down the widow to the pile, and, subsequently applying the 
flame, bum her to death, can never exculpate themselves from the sin 
of woman-murder. As to the words you have quoted from the Skanda 
Purana, signifying that the arguments of one who has no faith in 
Siva and Vishnu can have no weight in the discussion of the legality 
of facts, I reply, this text is applicable to those who worship images. 
Those who worship forms under any name, and have no faith in Siva 
and Vishnu, their worship is vain, and their words to be disregarded. 
In the same way the words of the Kulamava : “ He whose mouth 

does not give out the smell of wine and flesh, should perform a 
penance and be avoided, and is as an inferior animal. This is 
undoubted.”^’* These words are applicable only to those who follow 
the Tantras ; and if all such texts are considered otherwise applicable 
than in relation to the sects to whom they are directed, there is no 
possibility of reconcilling the variances betwixt the different Sastras. 
The Sastras, treating of God, contains the following words : ** Acts 
and rites that originate in movements of the hands, and other mem<» 
bers of the body, being perishable, cannot effect beatitude that 
is eternal.”! 

“ Those that worship forms under appellations, continue subject 
to form and appellation ; for no perishable means can effect the 
acquisition of an imperishable end.”! 
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“ That naan who considers the Being that is infinite, incompre- 
hensible, pure, extending as far as space and time and vacuity, to be 
finite, perceptible by the senses, limited by time and place, subject 
to passicm and anger, what crime is such a robber of Divine majesty 
not guilty of ?”^ That is, he is guilty of those sins which are con- 
sidered as the most heinous, as well as of those that are considered 
ordinary sins. Therefore the words of so sinful a person can have 
no weight in the discussion of the legality of rites. 


Section VIIL 

You have stated in p. 2, that in the same manner as when part 
of a village or of a piece of cloth has been burnt, the village or piece 
of cloth is said to be burnt, so if a portion of the pile is inflamed, the 
whole pile may be said to be flaming. Therefore, it may with 
propriety be affirmed, that widows do in this country ascend the 
flaming pile. 

I reply. You may afliord gratification to those who take delight 
in woman-murder by such a quibble, but how can you avoid divine 
punishment by thus playing upon words? —for we find in the text 
of Harita and of Vishnu, the phrase “ Pravivesa hutasanam,” which 
means entering into flames y and the term “ Samaroheddhutasanam,” 
signifying ascending the flames. You have intepreted these directions 
in this way ; — that, a considerable distance from the pile, fire may be 
placed, and a piece of grass or rope may connect the fire with the pile ; 
and that thus, by ascending the pile, which has not been in the smallest 
degree affected by the fire, the widow may fulfil the direction of ascend- 
ing and entering the flaming pile. But I beg to remark, that both in 
vulgar dialect and in Sanskrit, the word ** Praves ” expresses only the 
introgression of one substance into another ; as for example, “ Griha 
pravesh koriachhilam,” I entered the house ; the word entered cannot 
be used unless I actually passed into the house. If a long bamboo be 
attached to the house and a rope be fastened to that bamboo, no one 
can in any language say, that in merely touching that rope or bamboo 
he has entered that house. If a single billet of wood belcmging to 
the pile were indeed inflamed, then you might ssy, according to your 
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quibble regarding the burning of the cloth and of the village, that the 
pile was inflamed, and the flaming pile, entered ; but even this is by 
no means the case, in the mode in which your pile is used. Unless, 
however, the pile is so completely in fire that the flames may surrouiwl 
the whole of her body, the woman cannot be said to enter into the 
flame. You must then, before you can justify your murder of helpless 
women, prepare a new dictionary ; but there is no great probability 
of its interpretations being adopted by men of knowledge. 

Towards the end of the 28th page you assert, that those* who tie 
down the woman to the pile according to the custom of the country, 
are not guilty of violation of the Sastras : for it is to be understood 
from the words of Harita before quoted, that until her body be burnt, 
the widow cannot be delivered from female form, which implies that 
her body ought to be completely consumed ; and that it is on this 
account that those who bum her make her fast to the pile, lest by 
accident any part of the dead body should faU out of the pile, and faU 
of being consumed, and in that case the burning be incomplete. This 
practice of tying down, therefore, is also conformable to the Sastra ; 
and those who, in burning the woman, make her fast to the pile, are 
not therein guilty of any sin, but rather perform a pious act. In 
support of this assertion you have quoted the words of Apastamba, 
signifying that he who performs an act prescribed by the Sastras, or 
he who persuades or permits another to perform a prescribed act, 
ascends to heaven ; and he who commits an act forbidden by the 
Sastra, or who persuades or permits another to perform a prohibited 
action, sinks to hell. 

I reply. You mean to say, that it is not in order to avoid the 
danger of the widow’s flying from the pile from fear of the flames, or 
from pain, that she is made fast —but merely, lest any fragments of 
the body should fall from the pile unburnt, that she is tied down to 
the pile while alive. I ask, is it with an iron chain that the woman’ 
is made fast, or with a common rope ? For by securing the body by 
means of iron, the danger of portions of it being scattered from the 
pile may undoubtedly be avoided. But if, on the contrary, the body 
is bound with a common rope, the rope will be consumed before life 
has altogether quitted the body and the rope, when so burned, 
can be of no use in retaining within the pile, the membein of 
the body. So far have Pandits been infatuated, in attempting to 
give the appearance of propriety to improper actions, that they 
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haye even attempted to make people believe, that a rope may 
remain unconsumed amidst a flaming Are, and prevent the mem- 
bers of a body from being dispersed from the pile. Men of sense 
may now judge of the truth of the reason to which you ascribe 
the practice of tying down widows. All people in the world are not 
blind, and those who will go and behold the mode in which you tie 
down women to the pile, will readily perceive the truth or falsehood 
of the motives you assign for the practice. A little reflection ought 
to have convinced you of the light in which such an argument must 
be viewed, even by those of your friends who have the smallest regard 
for truth. As for the text you have quoted from Apastamba, it 
might have, with more propriety been cited by us, because it is 
established by that passage, that those who commit, persuade to, or 
permit an improper action, descend to hell ; for those that are guilty 
of wilful woman-murder, by tying women down with ropes, and 
burning them to death, a practice unauthorized by the Sastras, and 
considered as most heinous, and those who persuade or permit others 
to do so, are certainly obnoxious to the denunciation of Apastamba. 
The pretext of custom of the country, or of the object of preventing 
portions of the body from being scattered, will not exculpate them. 

You have written, in page 29, that those who, by the permission 
of the widow, increase the flames by throwing wood or straw on the 
pile, are meritorious : for he who without reward assists another in 
a pious act, is to be esteemed most meritorious. In confirmation, 
you have quoted an anecdote of the Matsya Purana, that a goldsmith, 
by affording his gratuitous assistance in a pious act, obtained a great 
reward. To this I have already replied : for if those who voluntarily 
commit woman-murder, by tying down a widow to the pile, and 
holding her down with bamboos to be burnt to death, are to be 
reckoned as performers of a pious act, those who assist them in so 
doing must be esteemed meritorious ; but if this be a most heinous 
and debased crime, the promoters of it must certainly reap the fruits 
of woman-murder. 

In your concluding paragraph you have quoted three texts, to 
prove the continual observance of this practice during aU ages. 
The first recounting, that a dove entered into the flaming pile of her 
deceased husband. The second, that when Dhritarashtra was burning 
in the flames of his hermitage, his wife, G^dhari, threw herself into 
the fire. The wives of Vasudeva (the father of Krishna), of Balarama, 
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of Pradymuna, and of others, entered the flaming piles of their respec- 
tive husbands. Those three instances occurred, as narrated by the 
Purana writers, within intervals of a few years towards the close 
of the Dwapara Yuga. You ought then to have quoted other initances, 
to shew the continual observance of this practice throughout all 
ages. Let that be as it may, you yourself cannot fail to know, that 
in former ages there were, as in later times, some who devoted them- 
selves to the attainment of final beatitude, and others to the acquisi- 
tion of future pleasure. Some too were virtuous, and some sinful ; 
some believers, some sceptics. Amongst those, both men and women, 
who performed rites iqr reward, after enjoying pleasures in heaven,have 
again fallen to earth. Those Sastras themselves declare this fact ; 
but in the Sastras that teach the path to final beatitude, the perform- 
ance of rites for the sake of reward is positively forbibdden. 
According to t%se Sastras, numberless women, in all ages, who were 
desirous of final beatitude, living as ascetics, attained their object. 
Evidence of this is to be found in the Mahabharata and other works : 
** The widows of the heroic KuruSy w^ho fell valiantly with their faces 
to the foe, and were translated to the heaven of Brahma, performed 
only the prescribed ceremonies with water,”'*^ and did not bum 
themselves on the piles of their husbands. I have, moreover, to 
request your attention to the fact, that in the three instances you 
have quoted, the very words “ entered into fire are used. In those 
three cases, then, it appears that the widows actually entered the 
flames, and therefore whatever widow in the present time does not 
enter the fire, but is burnt to death by others tying her down to the 
pile, has not performed the ceremony according to the ancient 
practice you have instanced ; and from rites so performed she can- 
not even be entitled to the temporary enjoyment of heavenly 
pleasures : and those who tie her down, and pressing on her with 
bamboos, kill her, must, according to all Sastras, be considered guilty 
of the heinous crime of woman-murder. 

Section IX. 

Advocate. 1 alluded, in page 18, line 18, to the real reason for our 
anxiety to persuade widows to follow their husbands, and for our 
endeavours to bum them pressed down with ropes : viz.y that women 
are by nature of inferior understanding, without resolution, unworthy 
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of trust, subject to passions, and void of virtuous knowledge ; they,, 
according to the precepts of the Sastra, are not allowed -to marly 
again after the demise of their husbands, and consequently despair at 
once of all worldly pleasure ; hence it is evident, that death to these 
unfortunate widows is preferable to existence ; for the great difficulty 
which a widow may experience by living a purely ascetic life, aa 
prescribed by the Sastras, is obvious ; therefore, if she do not perform 
Concremation, it is probable that she may be guilty of such acts 
as may bring disgrace upon her paternal and maternal relations, and 
those that may be comiected with her husband. Undei; these circum- 
stances, we instruct them from their early life in the idea of Concre- 
mation, holding out to them heavenly enjoyments in company with 
their husbands, as well as the beatitude of their relations, both by 
birth and marriage, and their reputation in this world. P>om 
this many of them, on the death of their husbands, become desirous 
of accompan5dng them ; but to remove every chance of their trjdng 
to escape from the blazing lire, in burning them we first tie them 
dbwn to the i^ile. 

Opponent. The reason you have now assigned for burning widows 
alive is indeed your true motive, as we are well aware ; but the faults 
which you have imputed to women are not planted in their constitu- 
tion by nature ; it would be, therefore, grossly criminal to condemn 
that sex to death merely from precaution. By ascribing to them aU 
sorts of improper conduct, you have indeed successfully persuaded the 
Hindu community to look down upon them as contemptible and 
mischievous creatures, whence they have been subjected to constant 
miseries. I have, therefore, to offer a few remarks on this head. 

Women are in general inferior to men in bodily strength and 
energy ; consequently the male part of the community, taking advan- 
tage of their corporeal weakness, have denied to them those excellent 
merits that tliey are entitled to by nature, and afterwards they are 
apt to say that women are naturally incapable of acquiring those 
merits. But if we give the subject consideration, we may easily 
ascertain whether or not your accusation against them is consistent 
with justice. As to their inferiority in point of understanding, when 
did you ever afford them a fair opportunity of exhibiting their natural 
capacity ? How then can you accuse them of want of understanding ? 
If, after instruction in knowledge and wisdom, a person cannot com- 
prehend or retain what has been taught him, we may consider him 
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as deficient ; but as you keep women generally void of education and 
acquirements, you cannot, therefore, in justice pronounce on their 
inferiority. On the contrary, Lilavati, Bhanumati, the wife of the 
prince of Karnat, and that of Kalidasa, are celebrated for their 
thorough knowledge of all the Sastras : moreover in the Vrihada- 
ranyaka Upanishad of the Yajur Veda it is clearly stated that Yajna- 
valkya imparted divine knowledge of the most difficult nature to his 
wife Maitreyi, who was able to follow and completely attain it ! 

Secondly. You charge them with want of resolution, at which I 
feel exceedingly surprised : for we constantly perceive, in a country 
where the name of (ieatli makes the male shudder, that the female, 
from her firmness of mind, offers to burn with the coi^pse of her 
deceased husband ; and yet you accuse those women of deficiency in 
point of resolution. 

Thirdly. With regard to their trustworthiness, let us look minutely 
into the conduct of both sexes, and we may be enabled to ascer- 
tain which of them is the most frequently guilty of betraying friends. 
If we enumerate such women in each village or town as have been 
deceived by men, and such men as have been betrayed by women, I 
presume that the number of the deceived women would be found 
ten times greater than that of the betrayed men. Men are, in 
general, able to read and write, and manage public affairs, by which 
means they easily promulgate sucli faults as women occasionally 
commit, but never consider as criminal the misconduct of men 
towards women. One fault they have, it must be acknowledged ; 
which is, by considering others equally void of duplicity as them* 
selves, to give their confidence too readily, from which they suffer 
much misery, even so far that some of them are misled to suffer 
themselves to be burnt to death. 

In the fourth place, with i-espect to their subjection to the pas- 
sions, this may be judged of by the custom of marriage as to the 
respective sexes ; for one man may marry two or three, sometimes 
even ten wives and upwards ; while a woman, who marries but one 
husband, desires at his death to follow him, forsaking all worldly 
enjoyments, or to remain leading the austere life of an ascetic. 

Fifthly, llie accusation of their want of virtuous knowledge is- 
m injustice. Observe what pain, what slighting, what contempt,. 
and what afflictions their virtue enables them to support ! How 
many Kulin Brahmans are there who many ten or fifteen wives* 
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for tbe sake of money, that never see the greater number of them 
•After the day of marriage, and visit others only three or four times 
in the course of their life. Still amongst those women, most, even 
-without seeing or receiving any support from their husbands, living 
•dependent on their fathers or brothers, and suffering much distress, 
continue to preserve their virtue ; and when Brahmans, or those 
of other tribes, bring their wives to live witli them, what misery 
do the women not suffer? At marriage the wife is recognized 
.as half of her husband, but in afteivconduct they are treated worse 
than inferior animals. For the woman is employed to do the 
work of a slave in the house, such as, in her turn, to clean the 
^place very early in the morning, whether cold or wet, to scour the 
dishes, to wash the floor, to cook night and day, to prepare and serve 
food for her husband, father, mother-in-law, sisters-in-law, brothers- 
in-law, and friends and connections ! (for amongst Hindus more than in 
other tribes relations long reside together, and on this account quarrels 
are more common amongst brothers respecting their worldly affairs.) 
If in the prepration or serving up of the victuals they commit the small- 
-eet fault, what insult do they not receive from their husband, their 
mother-in-law, and the younger brothers of their husband ? After all 
^e male part of the family have satisfied themselves, the women 
content themselves with what may be left, whether sufficient in 
quantity or not. Where Brahmans or Kayasthas are not wealthy, 
their women are obliged to attend to their cows, and to prepare the 
cow-dung for firing. In the afternoon they fetch water from the river 
or tank, and at night perform the office of menial servants in making 
the beds. In case of any fault or omission in the performance of 
those labours they receive injurious treatment. Should the husband 
acquire wealth, he indulges in criminal amours to her perfect know- 
ledge and almost under her eyes, and does not see her perhaps once 
a month. As long as the husband is poor, she suffers every kind of 
trouble, and when he becomes rich, she is altogether heart-brokei;i. 
All this pain and affliction their virtue alone enables them to support. 
Where a husband takes two or three wives to live with him, they are 
subjected to mental miseries and constant quarrels. Even this dis- 
tressed situation tliey virtuously endure. Sometimes it happens that 
the husband, from a preference for one of his wives, behaves cruelly 
to another. Amongst the lower classes, and those even of the better 
class who have not associated with good company, the wife, on the 
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slightest fault, or even on bare suspicion of her misconduct, is chas- 
tised as a thief. Respect to virtue and their reputation generally 
makes them forgive even this treatment. If unable to bear such cruel 
usage, a wife leaves her husband's house to live separately from him, 
then the influence of the husband with the magisterial authority is 
generally sufiicient to place her again in his hands ; when, in revenge 
for her quitting him, he seizes every pretext to torment her in various 
ways, and sometimes even i>uts her privately to death. These are 
facts occurring every day, and not to be denied. What I lament is, 
that, seeing the women thus dependent and exposed to every misery, 
you feel for them no compassion, that might exempt them from being 
tied down and burnt to death. 
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Several Essays, Tracts, and Letters, written in defence of or 
against the practice* of burning Hindu widows alive have for some 
years past attracted the attention of the public. The arguments^ 
therein adduced by the parties being necessarily scattered, a complete 
view of the question cannot be easily attained by such readers as are 
precluded by their immediate avocations from bestowing much labour 
in acquiring information on the subject. Although the practice itself 
has now happily ceased to exist under the Government of Bengal,^ 
nevertheless it seems still desirable that the substance of those 
publications should be condensed in a concise but comprehensive 
manner, so that enquirers may with little difficulty, be able to form 
a just conclusion, as to the true light in which this practice is viewed 
in the religion of Hindus. I have, therefore, made an attempt to* 
accomplish this object, hoping that the plan pursued may be found 
to answer this end. 

The first point to be ascertained is, whether or not the practice of 
burning widows alive on the pile and with the corpse of their husbands, 
is imperatively enjoyed by the Hindu religion ? To this question 
even the staunch advocates for Concremation must reluctantly give a 
negative reply, and unavoidably concede the practice to the option 
of widows. This admission on their part is owing to two principal 
considerations, which it is now too late for them to feign to overlook. 
First, because Manu in plain terms enjoins a widow to “ continue till 
death forgiving all injuries, performing austere duties, avoiding every 
sensual pleasure, and cheerfully practising the incomparable rules of 
virtue which have been followed by such women as were devoted to 

*The administration to which this distinguished merit is due, consisted of Lord 
W. C. Bentinck, Governor-General, Viscount Combei-mere, Command er-in-Chief, W. B, 
Bayley, Esq,, and Sir C. T. Metcalfe, Members of Council. 
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one only husband.” (ch. v., v. So Yajnavalkya inculcates the 

same doctrine : A widow shall live under care of her father, mother, 
son, brother, mother-in-law, father-in-law, or uncle ; since, on the 
•contrary, she shall be liable to reproach.” {Vide Mitakshara, ch. i.)t 
Secondly, because an attempt on the part of the advocates for 
Concremation to hold out the act as an incumbent duty on widows, 
would necessarily bring a stigma upon the character of the living 
widows, who have preferred a virtuous life to Concremation, as 
charging them with a violation of the duty said to be indispensible. 
These advocates, therefore, feel deterred from giving undue ’praise 
to a few widows, choosing death on the pile, to the disgrace of a vast 
majority of that class preferring a virtuous life. And in considera- 
tion of these obvious circumstances, the celebrated Smartta Raghu- 
nandana, the latest commentator on Hindu T>aw in Bengal, found 
himself compelled to expound the following passage of Angira, 
there is no other course for a widow besides Concremation, as 
conveying exaggerated praise of the adoption of that course.” § 

The second point is, that in case the alternative be admitted, that a 
widow may either live a virtuous life, or burn lierself on the pile 
of her husband, it should next be detennined whether both practices 
-are esteemed equally meritorious, or one be declared preferable to 
the other. To satisfy ourselves on this question, we should first refer 
to the Vedas, whose authority is considered paramount, and we find in 
them a passage most pointed and decisive against Concremation, 
declaring that ” From a desire, during life, of future fruition, life 
Ought not to be destroyed.” (Fide Mitakshara, ch. i.)|| While the 
-advocates of Concremation quote a passage from the Vedas, of a 
very abstruse nature, in support of their position, which is as fol- 
lows : ” O fire, let these women, with bodies anointed with clarified 
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butter, eyes coloured with coUyrium and Toid of tears, enter thee, the 
parent of water,* that they may not be separated from their hus- 
bands, themselves sinless, and jewels amongst women.”! This pas- 
sage (if genuine) does not, in the first place, enjoin widows to ofFer 
themselves as sacrifices ; secondly, no allusion whatever is made 
in it to voluntary death by a widow with the corpse of her husband ; 
thirdly, the phrase “ these women” in the passage, literally implies 
women then present ; fourthly, some commentators consider tlie 
passage as conveying an allegorical allusion to the constellations of 
the moon’s path, which are invariably spoken of in Sanskrit in the 
feminine gender ; — l^utter implying the milky path, collyrium mean- 
ing unoccupied space between one star and another, husbands signify- 
ing the more splendid of the heavenly bodies, and entering tlie 
fire, or, properly speaking, ascending it, indicating the rise of the 
constellations through the south-east horizon, considered as the abode 
of fire. Whatever may be the real purport of this passage, no one 
ever ventured to give it an interpretation as commanding widows to 
burn themselves on the pile and with the corpse of their husbands. 

We next direct attention to the Smriti, as next in authority to 
the Vedas. Manu, whose authority supersedes that of other law- 
givers, enjoins widows to live a virtuous life, as already quoted. 
Yajnavalkya and some others have adopted the same mode of ex- 
hortation. On the other hand, Angira recommends the practice of 
Concremation, saying, “ That a woman who, on the death of her 
husband, ascends the hicrning pile with him, is exalted to heaven 
as equal to Aruiidhati.”! So Vyasa says, “ A pigeon devoted to 
her liusband, after his death, entered the flames, and, ascending to 
heaven, she tliere found her husband. ”§ “She who follows her 
husband to anotlior world, shall dwell in a region of glory for 
so many years as there are hairs in the human body, or thirty-five 

In Sanskrit writinga, water ia represented as originating in fii-e. 
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millions.”*'^ Vishnu, the saint, lays down this rule, “ After the death 
of her husband, a wife should live as an ascetic or ascend his 
pile.*’t Harita and others have followed Angira in recommending 
Concremation. 

The above quoted passages, from Angira and others, recommend 
Concremation on the part of widows, as means to obtain future carnal 
fruition ; and, accordingly, previous to their ascent on the pile, all 
widows invariably and solemnly declare future fruition as their object 
in Concremation. But the Bhagavadgita, whose authority is consi- 
dered the most sacred by Hindus of all persuasions, repeatedly con- 
demns rites performed for fruition. I here quote a few passages of 
that book. “ All those ignorant pemons who attach themselves to the 
words of the Sastras that convey promises of fruition, consider those 
extravagant and alluring passages as leading to real happiness, and 
say, besides them there is no other reality. Agitated in their minds 
by these desires, they believe the abodes of the celestial gods to be the 
chief object, and they devote themselves to those texts which treat of 
ceremonies and their fruits, and entice by promises of enjoyment. 
Such people can have no real confidence in the Supreme Being. 

“ Observers of rites, after the completion of their rewards, return to 
earth. Therefore they, for the sake of rewards, repeatedly ascend to 
heaven and return to the world, and cannot obtain eternal bliss. *’§ 

Manu repeats the same. ‘‘Whatever act is performed for the 
sake of gratification in this world or the next, is called Pravartak, as 
leading to the temporary enjoyment of the mansions of gods ; and 
those which are performed according to the knowledge respecting 
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Gk)d are called Nivartak, as means to procure release from the five 
elements of this body ; that is, they obtain eternal bliss.’** 

The author of the Mitakshara, a work which is considered as a 
standard of Hindu Law throughout Hindustan, referring on the one 
hand to the authority of Manu, Yajnavalkya, the Bhagavadgita, and 
similar sacred writings, and to the passages of Angira, Harita and 
Vyasa on the other hand, and after having weighed both sides of the 
question, declares that “ The widow who is not desirous of eternal 
beatitude, but who wishes only for a perishable and small degree of 
future fruition, is authorized to accompany her husband. ’’"I* So that 
the Smartta Raghuapdana, the modern expounder of Law in Bengal, 
classes Concremation among the rites holding out promises of fruition ; 
and this author thus inculcates : “Learned men should not endeavour 
to persuade the ignorant to perform rites holding out promises of 
fruition. Hence, Concremation, in their opinion, is the least 
virtuous act that a widow can perform. § 

The third and the last point to be ascertained is whether or not 
the mode of Concremation prescribed by Harita and others was ever 
duly observed. The passages recommending Concremation, as quoted 
by these expounders of law, require that a widow, resolving to die 

^ ' 
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§ Hindoos are persuaded to believe that Vyasa, considered as an inspired writer 
among the ancients, composed and left behind him numerous and voluminous works 
tmder different titles, as Maha-puranas, Sanhitas, Smritis, &c., &c., to an extent that no 
man, during the ordinary course of life, could prepare. These, however, with a few 
exceptions, exist merely in name, and those that are genuine bear the commentaries of 
celebrated authoi-s. So the Tantras, or works ascrib^ to Siva as their author, are 
esteemed as consisting of innumerable millions of volumes, though only a very few, 
eomparatively, are to ^ found. Debased characters among this unhappy people, taking 
advantage of this circumstance, have secretly composed forged works and passages,^ and 
published them as if they were genuine, with the view of introducing new doctrines, 
new rites, or new prescripts of secular law. Although they have frequently succeeded 
by these means in working on the minds of the ignorant, yet the learned have never 
admitted the authority of any passage or work alleged to be sacred, unless it has been 
quoted or expoimded by one of the acknowledged and authoritative commentators. ^ It 
is now unhappily reported, that some advocates for the destruction of widows, finding 
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after the demise of her husband, should voluntarily a$cen(P and enter 
the flames f to destroy her existence ; allowing her, at the same time, 
an opportunity of retracting her resolution, should her courage fail 
from the alarming sight or effect of the flames, and of returning to 
her relatives, performing a penance for abandoning the sacrifice,}: 
Or bestowing the value of a cow on a Brahman.§ Hence, as voluntarily 
ascending upon and entering into the flames are described as indispen- 
$ably necessary for a widow in the performance of this rite, the 
violation of one of these provisions renders the act mere suicide, and 
implicates, in the guilt of female murder, those that assist in its 
perpetration, even according to the above quoted authorities, which 
are themselves of an inferior order. But no one will venture to assert, 
that the provisions, prescribed in the passages adduced, have ever 
been observed ; that is, no widow ever voluntarily ascended on and 
entered into the flames in the fulfilment of this rite. The advocates 
for Concremation have been consequently driven to the necessity of 
taking refuge in usage ^ as justifying both 8ui<jide and female murder, 
the most heinous of crimes. 

We should not omit the present opportunity of offering up thanks 
to Heaven, whose protecting arm has rescued our weaker sex from 
cruel murder, under the cloak of religion, and our character, as a 
people, from the contempt and pity with which it has been regarded, 
on account of this custom, b}^ all civiliaed nations on the surface of • 
the globe. 


their cause unsupported by the passages cited by the author of the Mitalcshara, by the 
SomUa lUghunandanft, or by other expounders of Hindu law, have disgracefully 
adopted the trick of coining passages in the name of the Pnmnfts or Tantras, conveying 
doctrines not only directly opposed to the decisive expositions of these celebrated 
teachers of law, but also evidently at variance with the purport of the genuine sacred 
passages which they have quoted. The paetagea forged are said to be calculated to 
give a preference to Concremation over \irtuou8 life. I regret to understand that some 
persons belonging to the Mrty opposing this practice, are reported to have had recourse 
to the same unworthy artifice, xmaer the eirooeous plea that stratagem justifies stratagem. 

* » Anglra. 

t janm \ Vyasa. 
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In 1856, Babu Rumaprusad Roy, son of the illustrious author, 
reprinted this treatise with the following introduction : — 

*‘At this moment, when thousands of my countrymen have 
openly come forward to invoke the assistance of the Legislature 
to suppress the abominations of Kulin Polygamy, I have deemed it 
proper to re-print the following small Tract, published by the late 
Rajah Rammohun Roy in 1822. Those who have joined in the 
application to the Legislative body, will have the satisfaction to see 
that my revered father, so far back as 1822, entertained sentiments 
on the subject of Kulin Polygamy similar to those which have now 
moved them to act in a way so independent of their prejudices, antf 
80 well fitted to confer incalculable benefits on the Hindu Community. 

Calcutta, Judy 12, 1856, 


RUMAPRUSAD ROY.” 



BRIEF REMARKS 

REGARDING 


MODERN ENCROACHMENTS 

ON THE 

ANCIENT RIGHTS OF FEMALES. 

With a view to "enable the public to form an idea of the state of 
civilization throughout the gi*eater part of the empire of Hindustan 
in ancient days,* and of the subsequent gradual degradation intro- 

At an early age of civilization, when the division into castes was first introduced 
among the inhabitants of India, the second tribe, who were appointed to defend and rule 
the country, having adopted arbitrary and despotic practices, the others revolted against 
them ; and under the personal command of the celebrated Parasuram, defeated the 
Royalists in several battles, and put cruelly to death almost all the males of that tribe. 
It was at last resolved that the le^slative authority should be confined to the first class 
who coidd have no share in the actual government of the state, or in managing the 
1 evenue of the country under any pretence ; while the second tribe should exercise the 
executive authority. The consequence was, that India enjoyed peace and harmony for a 
great many centuries. The Brahmans having no expectation of holding an office, or of 
partaking of any kind of political promotion, devoted their time to scientific pursuits and 
religious austerity, and lived in poverty. Freely associating with all the other tribes they 
were thus able to know their sentiments, and to appreciate the justness of their complaints, 
and thereby to lay dovm such rules as were required, which often induced them to rectify 
the abuses that were practised by the second tribe. But after the expiration of more than 
two thousand years, an absolute form of goA^ernment came giiidually again to juevail. 
The first class liaAdng been induced to accept employments in political departments, 
became entirely dependent on the second tribe, and so unimportont in themselves, that 
they were obliged to explain away the laws enacted by their fore-fathers, and to institute 
new rides according to the dictates of their contemporary princes. They were considered 
as merely nominal legislators, and the whole power, whether legislative or executive, was 
in fact exercised by the Rajputs. This tribe exercised tyranny and oppression for a 
period of about a thousand years, when Musnlmans from Ghuznee and Ghore, invaded 
the country, and finding it divided among hundreds of petty princes, detested by their 
respective subjects,' conquered them all successively, and introduced their ovm tyrannical 
system of government, destroying temples, imiversities and all other sacred and literary 
establishments. At present the whole empire (with the exception of a few provinces) has 
been placed under the British power, and some advantages have already been derived 
from the prudent management of its rulers, from whose general character a hope of 
future quiet and happiness is justly entertained. The succeeding generation will, hpwever, 
be more adequate to pronounce on the real advantages of this government. 
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duced into its social and political constitution by arbitrary authorities, 
I am induced to give as an instance, the interest and care which our 
ancient legislators took in the promotion oi tlie comfort of the female 
part of the community ; and to compare the laws of female inheritance 
which they enacted, and which afforded that sex the opportunity of 
enjoyment of life, with that which modems and our cotemporaries have 
gradually introduced and established, to their complete privation, direct- 
ly or indirectly, of most of those objects that render life agreeable. 

All the ancient lawgivers unanimously award to a mother an equal 
share with her son in the property left by her deceased husband, in 
order that she may spend her remaining days independently of her 
children, as is evident from the following passages : 

Yajnavalkya. “ After the death of a father, let a mother also 
inherit an equal share with her sons in the division of the property 
left hy their father."' 

Katya YANA. The father being dead, the mother should inherit an 

equal share 'with the son/’f 

Narada. “ After tlie death of husband, a mother should receive 
a share equal to tliat of each of his sons/’J 

Vishnu thk legislator. “ Mothers should be receivers of shares 
according to the portion allowed to the 8ons.”§ 

Vrihaspati. “After his (the father’s) death a mother, the parent 
of his sons, should be entitled to an equal share with his sons ; their 
st^p-mothers also to equal shares : but daughters to a fourth part of 
the shares of the sons. ”|i 

Vyasa. “The wives of a father by whom he has no male issue, 
are considered as entitled to equal shares with his sons, and all the 
grand-mothers ( including the mothers and step-mothers of the father)y 
are said to be entitled as mothers.”^ 
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This Muni seems to have made t^is express declaration of rights 
of step>mothers^ omitting those of mothers, under the idea that the 
latter were already sufficiently established by the direct authority of 
preceding lawgivers. 

We come to the moderns. 

The author of the Dayabhaga and the writer of the Dayatattwa,^ 
the modern expounders of Hindu law (whose opinions are considered 
by the natives of Bengal as standand authority in tlie division of 
property among heirs) have thus limited the rights allowed to widows- 
by the above ancient legislators. When a person is willing to divide 
his property among his heirs during his lifetime, he should entitle 
cmly those wives by whom he has no issue, to an equal share with hi» 
sons ; but if he omit such a division, those wives can have no claim 
to the property he leaves. ITiese two modern expounders lay streaa 
upon a passage of Yajnavalkya, which requires a father to allot 
equal shares to his wives, in case he divides his property during hie 
life, whereby they connect the term “of a father,’^ in the above 
quoted passage of Vyasa, mz.y “ the wires of a father, &c with the 
term “ division ” understood, that is, the wives by whom he has no 
son, are considered in the division made by a father, as entitled to 
equal shares with his sons ; and that when sons may divide property 
among themselves after the demise of their father, they should give an 
equal share to their mother only, neglecting step-mothers in the divi'^ 
sion. Here the expounders did not take into their consideration any 
proper provision for step-mothers, who have naturally less hope of 
support from their step-sons than mothers can expect from their own 
children. 

In the opinion of these expounders even a mother of a single son 
should not be entitled to any share. The whole property should, in 
that case, devolve on the son ; and in case that son should die after 
the succession to the property, his son or wife should inherit it. The’ 
mother in that case should be left totally dependent on her son or on- 
her son’s wife. Besides, according to the opinion of these expoimdersy 
if more than one son should survive, they can deprive their mother of 
her title, by continuing to live as a joint family (which has been 
often the case,) as the right of a mother depends, as they say, on 
division, which depends on the will of the sons. 

Some of our contemporaneB, (whoae opinion is received as li 
erdict by Judicial Courts,) have still further reduced the ri^t of a 
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mother to almost nothing, declaring, as I understand, that if a peiison 
die, leaving a widow and a son or sons, and also one or more grand- 
eons, whose father is not alive, the property so left is to be divided 
among his sons and his grandsons, his widow in this case being 
entitled to no share in the property, though she might have claimed 
an equal share, had a division taken place among those surviving 
eons and the fat her of the grand-son while he was alive. ^ They are 
eaid to have founded their opinion on the above passage, entitling 
a widow to a share when property is to be divided among sons. 

In short, a wido w, according to the exposition of the law, can 
receive nothing wh en her husband has no issue by her ; and in case 
lie dies leaving only one son by his wife, or having had more sons, 
one of whom happened to die leaving issue, she shall, in these cases, 
also have no clai m to the property ; and again, should any one leave 
more than one surviving son, and they, being unwilling to allow a 
ehare to the widow, keep the property imdividecl, the mother can 
olaim nothing in this instance also. But when a person dies, leaving 
-two or more sons, and all of them survive and be inclined to allot 
a share to their mother, her right is in this case only valid. Under 
-these expositions, and with such limitations, both step-mothers and 
mothers have, in reality, been left destitute in the division of their 
husband’s property, and the right of a widow exists in theory only 
among the learned, but unknown to the populace. 

The consequence is, that a woman who is looked up to as the sole 
mistress by the rest of a family one day, on the next, becomes 
dependent on her sons, and subject to the slights of her daughters-in- 
law. She is not authorized to expend the most trifling sum or dispose 
•of an article of the least value, without the consent of her son or 
daughter-in-law, who were all subject to her authority but the day 
before. Cruel sons often wound the feelings of their dependent 
mothers, deciding in favour of their own wives, when family disputes 
take place between their mothers and wives. Step-mothers, who 
often are numerous on account of polygamy, being allowed in these 
countries, are still more shamefully neglected in general by their 
step-sons, and sometimes dreadfully treated by their sisters-in-law 
who have fortimately a son or sons by their husband. 

This exposition has been (I am told) set aside by the Supreme Court in consequence 
of the Judges having prudently applied for tbe opinions of other Pandits, which turned 
out to be at variance with those of the majority of the regular advisers of the Court in 
points of Hindu law. 
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It is not from religious prejudices and early impressions only, 
that Hindu widows burn themselves on the piles of their deceased 
husbands, but also from their witnessing the distress in which widows 
<ii the same rank in life are involved, and the insults and slights to 
which they are daily subjected, that they become in a great measure 
regardless of their existence after the death of their husbands : and 
this indifference, accompanied with the hope of future reward held 
out to them, leads them to the horrible act of suicide. These restraints 
on female inheritance encourge, in a great degree, polygamy, a frequent 
source of the greatest misery in native families; a grand object of Hindus 
being to secure a provision for their male offspring, the law, which 
relieves them from the necessity of giving an equal portion to their 
wives, removes a principal restraint on the indulgence of their inclina- 
tions in respect to the number they marry. Some of them, especially 
Brahmans of higher birth, marry ten, twenty or thirty womeii,*^ either 
for some small consideration, or merely to gratify their brutal inclina- 
tions, leaving a great many of them, both during their life-time and 
after their death, to the mercy of their own paternal relations. The 
evil consequences arising from such polygamy, the public may easily 
guess, from the nature of the fact itself, without my being reduced 
to the mortification of particularising those which are known by the 
native public to be of daily occurrence. 

To these women there are left only three modes of conduct to 
pursue after the death of their husbands. Ist. To live a miserable 
life as entire slaves to others, without indulging any hope of support 
from another husband. 2ndly. To walk in the paths of imrighteousness 
for their maintenance and independence. 3rdly. To die on the funeral 
pile of their husbands, loaded with the applause and honour of their 
neighbours. It cannot pass unnoticed by those who are acquainted 
with the state of society in India, that the number of female suicides 
in the single province of Bengal, when compared vdth those of any 
other British provinces, is almost ten to one : we may safely attribiije 
this disproportion chiefly to the greater frequency of a plurality of 
wives among the natives of Bengal, and to their total neglect in pro- 
viding for the maintenance of their females. 


The horror of this practice is so painful to the natural feelings of man that even 
Madhab Singh, the late Rajah of Tirhoot, (though a Brahman himself), through com- 
passion, took upon himself (I am told) within the last half century, to limit Brahmans 
of his estate to four wives only. 
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This horrible polygamy among Brahmans ia directly contrary to 
the law given by ancient authors ; for Yajnavalkya authorizes Beoond 
marriages, while the first wife is alive, only under eight circum- 
stances : lat. The vice of drinking spirituous liquors. 2ndLy* In- 
curable sickness. Srdly. Deception. 4thly. Barrenness, 
Extravagance, dthly. The frequent use of offensive language* 
7thly, Producing only female offsprings. Or, 8thly. Manifestation 
of hatred towards her husband.^ 

Manu, ch. 9lh, v. 80th. “ A wife who drinks any spirituous liquors*, 
who acts immorally, who shows hatred to her lord, who is incutahly 
diaeased, who is mischievous, who wastes his property, may at all 
times be superseded by another wife.”t 

81 St. “ A barren wife may be superseded by another in the ei^th 
year ; she, whose children are all dead, in the tenth ; she, who brings 
forth only daughters, in the eleventh ; she, who is accustomed to speak 
unkindly, without delay.” J 

82nd. But she, who, though, afflicted with illness, ia beloved and 
virtuous, must never be disgraced, though she may be superseded by 
another wife with her own con8ent.”§ 

Had a Magistrate or other public officer been authorized by the 
rulers of the empire to receive applications for his sanction to a 
second marriage during the life of a first wife, and to grant his 
consent only on such accusations as the foregoing being substantiated, 
the above Law might have been rendered effectual, and the distress 
of the female sex in Bengal, and the number of suicides, would have 
been necessarily very much reduced. 

According to the following ancient authorities a daughter is 
entitled to one-fourth part of the portion which a son can inherit. 
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Vbihaspati, “ The daughters should have the fourth part of the 
portion to which the cons are entitled.'"'* 

VisHifU* “ The rights of unmarried daiighters shall be propor- 
tioned according to the shares allotted to the sons.”! 

Manu, ch. 9tht V. 118. “ To the unmarried daughters let their 

brothers give portions out of their own allotments respectively. Let 
each give a fourth part of his own distinct share, and they who feel 
disinclined to give this shall be condemned. 

Yajnavalkta. Let such brothers as are already purified by the 
essential rites of life, purify by the performance of those rites the 
brothers that are left hy their late father unpurified ; let them also 
purify the sisters by giving them a fourth part of their own portian.”§ 
Katyayana.II “A fourth part is declared to be the share of 
unmarried daughters, and three-fourths of the sons ; if the fourth 
part of the property is so small as to he inadequate to defray the 
expenses attending their marriage ^ the sons have an exclusive right to 
the property, hut shall defray the morriage ceremony of the sisters." 

But the commentator on the Dayabhaga sets aside the right of the 
daughters, declaring that they are not entitled to any share in the 
property left by their fathers, but that the expenses attending their 
marriage should be defrayed by the brothers. He founds his opinion 
on the foregoing passage of Manu and that of Yajnavalkya, which as 
he thinks, imply mere donation gn the part of the brothers from 
their own portions for the discharge of the expenses of marriage. 

In the practice of our contemporaries a daughter or a sister is 
often a source of emolument to the Brahmas of less respectable caste, 
(who are most numerous in Bengal) and to the Kayasthas of high 
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caste. These so far from spending money on the marriage of their 
daughters or sisters, receive frequently considerable sums, andi 
generally bestow them in marriage on those who can pay most.^ 
Such Brahmans and Kayasthas, I regret to say, frequently marry 
their female relations to men having natural defects or wom-out 
by old age or disease, merely from pecuniary considerations, whereby 
they either bring widowhood upon them soon after marriage or 
render their lives miserable. They not only degrade themselves by 
such cruel and unmanly conduct, but violate entirely the express 
authorities of Manu and all other ancient law-givers, a few of which I 
here quote. 

Manu, ch. 3rd, v. 51. “ Let no father, who knows the law, receive 

a gratuity, however small, for giving his daughter in marriage ; 
since the man, who, through avarice, takes a gratuity /or that purpose, 
is a seller of his oifspring.”t 

Ch. 9th, V. 98. “ But even a man of the servile class ought not 

to receive a gratuity when he gives his daughter in marriage, since 
a father who takes a fee on that oceasioUf tacitly sells his daughter. 

V. 100. “ Nor, even in former births, have we heard the virtuous 

approve the tacit sale of a daughter for a price, under the name of 
nuptial gratuity. ”§ 

Kasapa. “ Those who, infatuated by avarice, give their own 
daughters in marriage, for the sake' of a gratuity, are the sellers of 
their daughters, the images of sin, and the perpetrators of a heinous 
iniquity.”(| 

*Rajah Krishnacliandra, the great-grandfather of the present ex-Rajah of Nadia, 
prevented this cruel practice of the sale of daughters and sisters thoughout his estate. 
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Both common sense, and the law of the land designate such, a 
practice as an actual sale of females ; and the humane and liberal 
among Hindus, lament its existence, as well as the annihilation of 
of female rights in respect of inheritance introduced by modem ex- 
poimders. They, however, trust, that the humane attent ion of Hovem- 
ment will be directed to those evils which are the chief sources of 
vice and misery and even of suicide among women ; and to this they^ 
are encouraged to look forward by what has already been done in 
modifying, in criminal cases, some parts of the law enacted by 
Muhammadan Legislators, to the happy prevention of many cruel 
practices formely established. 

How distressing it must be to the female community and to- 
those who interest themselves in their behalf, to observe daily that 
several daughters in a rich family can prefer no claim to any portion 
of the property, whether real or personal, left by their deceased 
father, if a single brother be alive : while they (if belonging to a 
Kulin family or Brahman of higher rank) are exposed to be given 
in marriage to individuals who have already several wives and have 
nC means of maintaining them. 

Should a widow or a daughter wish to secure her right of mainte- 
nance, however limited, by having recourse to law, the learned Brah- 
mans, whether holding public situations in the courts or not, generally 
divide into two parties, one advocating the cause of those females and 
the other that of their adversaries. Sometimes in these or other matters- 
respecting tlie law, if the object contended for be important, the whole 
community seems to be agitated by the exertions of the parties and of 
their respective friends in claiming the verdict of the law against each 
other. In general, however, a consideration of the difficulties attend- 
ing a law suit, which a native woman, particularly a wido\/, is hardly 
capable of surmounting, induces her to forego her right ; and if she 
continue virtuous, she is obliged to live in a miserable state of depend- 
ence, destitue of all the comforts of life ; it too often happens, however, 
that she is driven by constant unhappiness to seek refuge in vice. 

At the time of the decennial settlement in the year 1793, there- 
were among European gentlemen so very few acquainted with Sanskrit 
and Hindu law that it would have been hardly possible to have 
formed a committee of European oriental scholars and learned 
Brahmans, capable of deciding on points of Hindu law. It was, 
therefore, highly judicious in Government to appoint Pandits in the 
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.different Zillah Courts of Appeal, to facilitate the proceedings of Judges 
in regard to such subjects. But as we can now fortunately find many 
European gentlemen capable of investigating legal questions with 
but little assistance from learned Natives, how happy would it be 
for the Hindu community, both male and female, were they to enjoy 
-the beinefits of the opinion of such gentlemen, when disputes arise, 
particularly on matters of inheritance. 

Lest any one should infer from what I have stated, that I mean to 
impeach, universally, the character of the great body of learned Hindus, 
I declare positively, that this is far from my intention. I only maintain, 
that the Native community place greater confidence in the honest 
judgment of European gentlemen than in that of their own countrymen. 
But, should the Natives receive the same advantages of education that 
Europeans generally enjoy, and be brought up in the same notions of 
honour, tliey will, I trust, be found, equally with Europeans, worthy of 
the confidence of their countrymen and the respect of all men. 
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PRELIMINARY NOTE. 


The translation into English, by the celebrated Mr. H. T. 
Colebrooke, of the Dayabhaga, a work on Succession, and of an extract 
from the Mitakshara, comprising so much of the latter as relates 
to Inheritance, has furnished the principal basis of the arguments 
used in the following pages. I have also referred occasionally to the 
valuable remarks of that eminently learned scholar, in his preface and 
notes added to the original work. In quoting the Institutes of Manu, 
I have had recourse to the translation of this code of Law by the most 
venerable Sir William Jones, that no doubt may be entertained as to 
the exactness of the interpretation. Only one text of Vrihaspati, the 
Legislator, and one passage quoted in another part of the Mitakshara^ 
which has not been translated by Mr. Colebrooke, have been unavoid- 
ably rendered by myself, I have, however, taken the precaution to 
cite the original Sanskrit, that the reader may satisfy himself of the 
accuracy of my translation. 
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India, like other large empires, is divided into several extensive 
provinces, principally inhabited by Hindus and Mussulmans. The 
latter admit but a small degree of variety in their domestic and 
religious usages, while the Hindus of each province, particularly those 
of Bengal, are distinguished by peculiarities of dialect, habits, dress, 
and forms of worship ; and notwithstanding they unanimously consider 
their ancient legislators as inspired writers, collectively revealing 
human duties, nevertheless there exist manifest discrepancies among 
them in the received precepts of civil law. 

2. When we examine the language spoken in Bengal, we find it 
widely different from that of any part of the western provinces, 
(though both derived from the same origin) ; so that the inhabitants of 
the upper country require long residence to understand the dialect of 
Bengal ; and although numbers of the natives of the upper provinces, 
residing in Bengal, in various occupations, have seemingly familiarized 
themselves to the Bengalees, yet the former are imperfectly understood, 
and distantly associated with by the latter. The language of Tel- 
lingana and other provinces of the Dukhun not being of Sanskrit 
origin, is stiU more strikingly different from the language of Bengal 
and the dialects of the upper provinces. The variety observable in 
their respective habits, and forms of dress and of worship, is by no 
means less striking than that of their respective languages, as must be 
sufficiently apparent in ordinary intercourse with these people. 

3. As to the rules of civil law, similar differences have always 
existed. The Dayabhaga, a work by Jimutavahana, treating of 
inheritance, has been regarded by the natives of Bengal as of authority 
paramount to the rest of the digests of the sacred authorities : while 
the Mitakshara, by Vijnaneswara, is upheld, in like manner, 
throughout the upper provinces, and a great part of the Dukhun. 
The natives of Bengal and those of the upper provinces believe alike 
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in the sacred and authoritative character of the writings of Manu, and 
of the other legislating saints : but the former receive those precepts 
according to the interpretation given them by Jimutavahana, while 
the latter rely on the explanation of them by Vijnaneswara. The 
more modem author, Jimutavahana, has often found occasion to 
differ from the other in interpreting sacred passages according to his 
own views, most frequently supported by sound reasoning ; and there 
have been thus created everlasting dissensions among their respective 
adherents, particularly with regard to the law of inheritance.^ 

4 . An European reader will not be surprised at the differences 
1 allude to, when he observes the discrepancies existing between the 
Greeks Armenian, Catholic, Protestant, and Baptist churches, who, 
though they all appeal to the same authority, materially differ 
from each other in many practical points, owing to the different 
interpretations given to passages of the Bible by the commentators 
they respectively follow. 

5. For further elucidation I here quote a few remarks from the 
preface to the translation of the Dayabhaga, and of a part of the 
Mitakshara, by Mr. Colebrooke, well known in the literary world, 
which are as follows. ‘*It (the present volume) comprehends the 
celebrated treatise of J imutavahana on succession, which is constantly 
cited by the lawyers of Bengal, under the emphatic title of Dayor 
hkaga^ or ‘ inheritance and an extract from the still more celebrated 
Mitakshara, comprising so much of this work as relates to inheritance. 
The range of its authority and influence is far more extensive than 
that of Jimutavahana’s treatise, for it is received in all the schools 
of Hindu law, from Benares to the Southern extremity of the penin- 
sula of India, as the chief groundwork of the doctrines which they 
follow, and as an authority from which they rarely dissent.’* (p. 4.) 

The Bengal school alone, having taken for its guide Jimutavahana’s 
treatise, which is, on almost every disputed point, opposite in doct- 
rine to the Mitakshara, has no deference for its authority.” (p. 4.) 

** But (between the Dayabhaga and the abridgments of its doctrines) 
the preference appeared to be decidedly due to the treatise of Jimuta- 
vahana himself, as well because he was the founder of this school, 
being the author pf the doctrine which it has adopted, as because the 

* Of eighteeen Treatises on various branches of Hindu Law, written by Jimutavahana, 
that on Inheritance alone is now generally to be met with. 
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«ubject 0 which he discusses, are treated by him with eminent ability and 
great precision.’’ (p. 5.) The following is a saying current among the 
learned of Bengal, confirming the opinion offered by Mr. Colebrooke ; 
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“ Opinions are said to be of two kinds, one founded on the autho- 
rity of the Dayabhaga and the other opposed to it ; (but) what is 
opposed to the Dayabhaga is not approved of by the learned.” 

6. From a regard for the usages of the country, the practice of 
the British courts ipi Bengal, as far as relates to the law of inheritance, 
has been hitherto consistent with th^ principles laid down in the Daya- 
bhaga, and judgments have accordingly been given on its authority in 
many most important cases, in which it differs materially from the 
Mitakshara, I notice a few important cases of frequent occurrence, 
which have been fully discussed and invariably decided by the judicial 
tribunals in Bengal, in conformity with the doctrines of Jimutavahana. 

First Ji a member of an undivided family dies, leaving no male 
issue, his widow shall not be entitled to her husband’s share according 
to the Mitakshara : but according to the Dayabhaga, she shall inherit 
such undivided portion.* 

Second. A childless widow, inheriting tlie property of her 
deceased husband, is authorized to dispose of it, according to the 
Mitakshara : but according to the Dayabhaga, she is not entitled to 
sell or give it away.t 

MitakHhara, Gh. II, Sec. i, Article 39. “ Therefore it is ii settled rule, that a wedded 
wife, being chaste, takes the whole estate of a man, who, being separated from his co-heira^ 
and not subsequently reunited with them, dies leaving no male issue.*' 

Dayabhaga, Ch. XI, Sec, i. Art. 43, “ But, on faihu’e of heirs down to the son’s grand- 
son, the wife, being inferior in pretensions^ to sons and the rest, because she performs acts 
bpiiitually beneficial to her husband from the date of her widowhood, [and not, like them, 
fj'om the moment of their birth,] succeeds to the estate: in their default.” 

Ditto ditto. Art. 19. “Some reconcile the contradiction, by saying, that the preferable 
right of the Iwother supposes him either to be not separated oi to be reunited ; and 
•widow’s right of succession is relative to the estate of one who was separated from his 
eo-heirsy and not reunited with them. [Art, 20.) That is contran/ to a passage of Vrinaspati.” 

t Mitakshara, Ch. II, Sec. xi, Art. 2. “That, which was given by the fathw, mother, 
by the husband, or by a brother ; and that, which was presented [to the bride] by the 
maternal uncles and the rest [as paternal imcles, maternal aunts, &c.j at the time of the 
wedding, before the nuptial fire ; and a ^ft on a second marriage, or gratuity on account 
of supersession, as will be subsequently erq)lained, (*To a woman whose husband marriea 
a second wife let him give an equal sum as a compensation for the supersession’.) And 
also property which she may have acquii-ed by inheritance, purchase, partition, seizure, or 
finding, are denominated by Menu, and the rest, woman's property." 

Dayabhaga, Ch. XI., Sec. i., Art. 56. “ But the wife must only enjoy her husband’a 
estate after his demise. She is not entitled to make a gift, mortgage, or si^e of it.” 
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Third. If a man dies, leaving one daughter having issue, and 
another without issue, the latter shall inlierit the property left by 
her father, according to the Mitakshara ; while the former shall 
receive it, according to the Dayabhaga. 

Fourth. If a man dies without issue or brothers, leaving a sister’s 
son and a paternal imcle, the latter is entitled to the property, accord- 
ing to the Mitakshara ; and the former, according to the Dayabhaga. f 
Fifth. A man, having a share of undivided real property, is not 
authorized to make a sale or gift of it without the consent of the 
rest of his partners, according to the Mitakshara ; but according to 
the Dayabhaga, he can dispose of it at his free will.f 

Sixth. A man in possession of ancestral real property, though not 
under any tenure limiting it to the successive generations of his 
family, is not authorized to dispose of it, by sale or gift, without the 
consent of his sons and grandsons, according to the Mitakshara ; 

* Mitakshara, Ch. II, Sec. ii., Art. 4. “ If the competition be between an unprovided 
and an enriched daughter, the unprovided one iniierits ; but, on failure of such, the 
enriched one succeeds,” &c. Oh, II. 8ec. xi, Art. 13. ‘‘ Unprovided are such as are 
destitute of wealth or without issue.” Hence a provided or enriched one, is such as has 
riches or issue. 

Dayabhaga, Ch. XI, Sec. ii, Art. 3. “ Therefore, the doctrine should be respected, 

which Dikshita maintains, namely, that a daughter who is mother of male issue, or who 
is likely to become so, is competent to inherit, not one, who is a widow, or is barren, or 
fails in bearing male issue, or bearing none but daughters, or from some other cause.” 

t Mitakshara, Ch. II, Sec. v. (beginning witli the phrase, “If there be not even 
brother’s sons, See.) Art. 4. “ Here, on failure of the father’s descendants [including 

father’s son and grandsons], the heirs are successively the paternal grandmother, the 
paternal grandfather, the uncles and their son«.” 

Dayabhaga, Ch. XI, Sec. vi. Art. 8. “ But, on failure of heirs of the father down to 

the great-gi’andson, it must be imderstood, that^ie succession devolves on the father s 
daughter's son [in preference to the wncic.”] 

f Mitakshara, Ch. I, Sec. i. Art. 30. “ The following passage, ‘ separated kinsmen, as 

those who are unsepaiated, are equal in respect of immoveables, for one has not power 
over the whole, to make a gift, sale or mortgage,’ must be thus interpreted ; among 
unseparated kinsmen, the consent of all is indispensably requisite, because no one is fully 
empowered to make an alienation, since the estate is in common ; but among separated 
kindred, the consent of all tends to the facility of the transaction, by obviating any 
future doubt, whether they be separate or united ; it is not required on account of any 
want of sufficient power in the single owner, and a transaction is consequently valid 
even without the consent of separated kinsmen.” 

Dayabhaga, Ch. II, Sec. xxvii. “ For here also [in the very instance of land held in 
common] as in the case of other goods, there equally exists a property consisting in the 
poiver of disposal at pleasure." 
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while, according to the Dayabhaga, he has the power to alienate the 
property at his free will.* 

7. Numerous precedents in the decisions of the civil courts in 
Bengal, and confirmations on appeal by the King in council, clearly 
shew that the exposition of the law by the author of the Dayabhaga,. 
as to the last mentioned point, so far fiom being regarded as a dead 
letter has been equally, as in other points, recognized and adopted 
by the judicial authorities both here and in England, The con- 
sequence has been, that in the transfer of immoveable property 
the natives of Bengal have hitherto firmly relied on those judicial 
decisions as confirming the ancient usages of the country, and that 
large sums of money have consequently been laid out in purchase 
of land without reference to any distinction between acquired and 
ancestral property. 

8. Opinions have been advanced for some time past, in opposition 
to the rule laid down in the Dayabhaga, authorizing a father to make 
a sale or gift of ancestral property, without the consent of his sons and 
grandsons. But these adverse notions created little or no alarm ; since,, 
however individual opinions may run, the general principles follow- 
ed by every Government are entirely at variance with the practice 

^ Mitakshai-a, Ch. 1, 8ec. i, Art. 27. “ Therefore, it is a settled point, that property, in 
the paternal or ancestral estate, is, by birth, (although) the father have independent 
power in the disposal of effects other than immoveables, for indispensable acts of duty, 
and for purposes prescribed by text of law, as gift through affection, suppoit of the 
family, relief from distress, and so forth ; but he is subject to the control of his sons 
and the rest, in regard to the immoveable estate, whether acquired by himself or 
irUierited from his father or other predecessor ; since it is ordained, ‘Though immoveables. 
01 bipeds ha\ e been acquired by a man himself, a gift or sale of them should not be made 
without convening all the sons. They who are boiu, and they who aie yet unbegotten 
and they wlio are still in the womb, require the means of support : no gift or sale should 
therefore be made.’ ” 

Ditto, Ch. I, Sec. v. Art. JO. “ Consequently, the difference is this ; although he have 
a right by birth in his father’s and in his grandfather's property, still since, he is depen- 
dent on his father, in regaid to the paternal estate, and since the father has a predomi- 
nant interest, as it was acquired by himself, the son must acquiesce in the father’s 
disposal of his own acquired projierty ; but, since both have indiscriminately a right in the 
grandfather's estate, the son has a power of interdiction [if the father be dissipating the- 
property.]” 

Dayabhaga, Ch. II, Sec, xxviii. “But the texts of Vyasa, exhibiting a prohibition, 
are intended to show a moral offence, since the family is distressed by sale, gift, or other 
transfer, which argues a disposition in the person to make an ill use of his power aa 
owner. They are not meant to invalidate the sale or other tmnsfer." Ditto, Sec. xxri, 
and Sec. xlvi. 
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of gromidlessly abrogating, by arbitrary decision, such civil laws of a 
conquered country as have been clearly and imperatively set forth 
in a most authoritative code, long adhered to by the natives, and 
repeatedly confirmed, for upwards of half a century, by the judicial 
officers of the conquerors. But the people are now struck with a 
mingled feeling of surprize and alarm, on being given to understand 
that the Supreme Law Authority in this country though not without 
dissent on the Bench, is resolved to introduce new maxims into the 
law of inheritance hitherto in force in the province of Bengal ; and 
has, accordingly, in conformity with the doctrines found in the 
Hitakshara declared every disposition by a father of his ancestral 
real property, without the sanction of his sons and grandsons, to be 
null and void. 

9. We are at a loss how to reconcile the introduction of this 
arbitrary change in the law of inheritance with the principles of 
justice, with reason, or with regard for the future prosperity of the 
country : — it appears inconsistent with the principles of justice ; 
because a judge, although he is obliged to consult his own. undeiy 
standing, in interpreting the law in many dubious cases submitted to 
his decision, yet is required to observe strict adherence to the estaV 
lished law, where its language is clear. In every country, rules 
determining the rights of succession to, and alienation of property, 
first originated either in the conventional choice of the people, or in 
the discretion of the highest authority, secular or spiritual ; and those 
rules have been subsequently established by the common usages of 
the country, and confirmed by judicial proceedings. The principles 
of the law as it exists in Bengal having been for ages familiar to the 
people, and alienations of landed property by sale, gift, mortgage, or 
succession having been for centuries conducted in reliance on the 
legality and perpetuity of the system, a sudden change in the most 
essential part of those rules cannot but be severely felt by the com- 
munity at large ; and alienations being thus subjected to legal con- 
tests, the courts will be filled with suitors, and ruin must triumph 
over the welfare of a vast proportion of those who have their chief 
interest in landed property. 

10. Mr. Colebrooke justly observes, in his Preface to the transla- 
tion of the Dayabhaga, that The rules of succession to property being 
in their nature arbitraiy, are in all systems of law merely conven- 
tional. Admitting even that the succession of the offspring to tha 
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parent is so obvious as almost to present a natural and universal law, 
yet this very first rule is so variously modified by the usages of differ- 
ent nations, that its application at least must be acknowledged to be 
founded on consent rather than on reasoning. In the laws of one 
people the rights of primogeniture are established ; in those of an- 
other the equal succession of all the male offspring prevails ; while the 
rest allow the participation of the female with the male issue, some in 
equal, others in unequal proportions. Succession by right of represent- 
ation, and the claim of descendants to inherit in the order of proxi- 
mity, have been respectively established in various nations, according 
to the degree of favour with which they have viewed those opposite 
pretensions. Proceeding from lineal to collateral succession, the 
diversity of laws prevailing among different nations, is yet greater, 
and still more forcibly argues the arbitrariness of the rules.'’ (page 1.) 

11. We are at a loss how to reconcile this arbitrary change with 
reason ; because, any being capable of reasoning would not, I think, 
countenance the investiture, in one person, of the power of legislation 
with the office of judge. In every civilized country, rules and codes 
are found proceeding from one authority, and their execution left to 
another. Experience shews that unchecked power often leads the 
best men wrong, and produces general mischief. 

12. We are unable to reconcile this arbitrary change with regard 
for the future prosperity of the country ; because the law now pro- 
posed, preventing a father from the disposal of ancestral property, 
without the consent of his son and grandson, would immediately, as 
1 observed before, subject all past transfers of land to legal contest, 
and would at once render this large and fertile province a scene of 
confusion and misery. Besides, Bengal has been always remarkable 
for her riches, insomuch as to have been styled by her Muhammadan 
conquerors “ Junnutoolbelad,” or paradise of regions ; during the 
British occupation of India especially, she has been manifoldly pros- 
perous. Any one possessed of landed property, whether self-acquired 
or ancestral, has been able, imder the long established law of the 
land, to procure easily, on the credit of that property, loans of money 
to lay out on the improvement of his estate, in trade or in manufac- 
tures, whereby he enriches himself and his family and benefits the 
country. Were the change which it is threatened to introduce into 
the law of inheritance to be sanctioned, and the privilege of disposing 
of ancestral property (though not entailed) without the consent * of 
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heirs be denied to landholders, they being incapacitated from a free 
disposal of the property in their actual possession, would naturally lose 
the credit they at present enjoy, and be compelled to confine their con- 
cerns to the extent of their actual savings from their income ; the con- 
sequence would be, that a great majority of them would unavoidably 
curtail their respective establishments, much more their luxuries, a 
circumstance which would virtually impede the progress of foreign 
and domestic commerce. Is there any good policy in reducing the 
natives of Bengal to that degree of poverty which has fallen upon 
a great part of the upper provinces, owing, in some measure, to the 
wretched restrictions laid down in the Mitakshara, their standard 
law of inheritance ? Do Britons experience any inconvenience or 
disadvantage owing to the differences of legal institutions between 
England and Scotland, or between one county of England and 
another ? What would Englishmen say, were the Court of King’s 
Bench to adopt the law of Scotland, as the foimdation of their 
decisions regarding legitimacy, or of Kent, in questions of inherit- 
ance ? Every liberal politician will, I think, coincide with me^ 
when I say, that in proportion as a dependent kingdom approximates 
to her guardian country in manners, in statutes, in religion, and in 
social and domestic usages, their reciprocal relation flourishes, and 
their mutual affection increases. 

13. It is said that the change proposed has forced itself on the 
notice of the Bench upon the following premises : — 

Ist. Certain writings, such as the institutes of Manu and others, 
esteemed as sacred by Hindus, are the foundation of their law of 
inheritance. 2ndly. That Jimutavahana, the author of the Daya- 
bhaga, is but a commentator on those writings. 3rdly. That from 
these circumstances, such part of the commentary by Jimutavahana as 
gives validity to a sale or gift by a father of his ancestral immove- 
ables, without the consent of his son and grandson, being obviously at 
variance with sacred precepts found on the same subject, should bo 
rejected, and all sales or gifts of the kind be annulled. 

14. I agree in the first assertion, that certain writings received 
by Hindus as sacred, are the origin of the Hindu law of inheritance, 
but with this modification, that the writings supposed sacred are only, 
when consistent with sound reasoning, considered as imperative, as 
Manu plainly declares : “ He alone comprehends the system of duties, 
religious and civil, who can reason, by rules of logic, agreeably 
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to the Veda, on the general heads of that system as revealed by the 
holy sages.” Ch. xii, v. 106. Vrihaspati. “Let no one found 
conclusions on the mere words of Sastras : from investigations without 
reason, religious virtue is lost.”*^ As to the second position, I first 
beg to ask, whether or not it be meant by Jimutavahana’s being 
styled a commentator that he wrote commentaries upon all or any of 
those sacred institutes. The fact is, that no one of those sacred 
institutes bears his comment. Should it be meant that the author of 
the Dayabhaga was so far a commentator, that he culled passages 
from different sacred institutes, touching every particular subject, 
and examining their purport separately and collectively, and weighing 
the sense deducible from the context, has offered that opinion on the 
subject which a ppeared to agree best with the series of passages cited 
collectively, a nd that when he has found one passage apparently at 
variance with another, he has laid stress upon that which seemed 
the more reasonable and more conformable to the general tenor, 
giving the other an interpretation of a subordinate nature, I readily 
concur in giving him the title of a commentator, though the word 
expounder would be more applicable. By way of illustration, I give 
here an instance of what I have advanced, that the reader may readily 
determine the sense in which the author of the Dayabhaga should be 
considered as a commentator. 

15. In laying do%vn rules “ on succession to the estate of one 
who leaves no male issue,” this author first quotes (Ch. xi, page 158) 
the following text of Vrihaspati : “ In scripture and in the code of 
law, as well as in popular practice, a wife is declared by the wise to 
be half the body of her husband, equally sharing the fruit of pure 
and impure acts. Of him, whose wife is not deceased, half the body 
survives : how then shoidd another take his property, while half his 
person is alive ? Let the tvife of a deceased man, who left no male 
issue, take his share notwithstanding kinsmen, a father, a mother, or 
uterine brother, be present,” &c., &c. He next cites the text of 
Yajnavalkya, (p. 190) as follow^s “ The wife and the daughters, 
also both parents, brothers likewise, and their sons, gentiles, cognates, 
a pupil, and a fellow student : on failure of the first among these, the 
next in order is indeed heir to the estate of one, who departed for 
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keaven leaving no male issue. This rule extends to all persons and 
classes.” The author then quotes a text from the Institutes of Vishnu^ 
ordaining that the wealth of him who leaves no male issue, goes to 
his wife ; on failure of her, it devolves on daughters ; if there be 
none, it belongs to the mother,” <&c., &c. Having thus collected a 
series of passages from the Institutes of Vrihaspati, Yajnavalkya, and 
Vishnu, and examined and weighed the sense deducible from the 
context, the author oSers his opinion on the subject. By this text> 
[by the seven texts of Vrihaspati, and by the text of Yajnavalkya,] 
relating to the order of succession, the right of the widow, to succeed 
in the first instance, is declared.” “ Therefore, the widow’s right must 
be affirmed to extend to the whole estate.” (p. 161.) 

16. The same author afterwards notices, in page 163, several 
texts of a seemingly contrary nature, but to which he does not 
hesitate to give a reconciling interpretation, without retracting or 
modifying his own decision. He quotes Sankha and Likhita, Paith- 
inasi, and Yama, as declaring, “ The wealth of a man wlio departs 
for heaven, leaving no male issue, goes to his brothers. If there be 
none, his father and mother take it ; or his eldest wife, or a kinsman, 
a pupil, or a fellow student.” Pursuing a train of long and able 
discussion, tlie author ventures to declare the subordinacy of the 
latter passage to the former, as the conclusion best supported by 
reason, and most conformable to the general tenor of the law. He 
begins saying, (p. 169,) “ From the text of Vishnu and the rest, (Yajna- 
valkya and Vrihashpati,) it clearly appears, that the succession 
devolves on the widow, by failure of sons and other [male] descen- 
dants, and this is reasonable ; for the estate of the deceased should 
go first to the son, grandson, and great grandson.” He adds, in page 
170, pointing out the ground on which the priority of a son’s claim 
is founded, a ground which is applicable to the widow’s case also, 
intimating the superiority of a widow’s claim to that of a brother, a 
father, &c. “So Manu declares the right of inheritance to be founded 
on benefits conferred. ‘ By the eldest son, as soon as born, a man 
becomes the father of male issue, and is exonerated from debt to his 
ancestor ; such a son, therefore, is entitled to take the heritage.^ ” The 
author next shews, that as the benefits conferred by a widow on her 
deceased husband, by observing a life of austerity, are inferior only 
to those procured to him by a son, grandson, and great grandson, 
her right to succession should be next to theirs in point of order, 
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(p. 173.) But, on failure of heirs down to the son’s grandson, the 
wife, being inferior in pretensions to sons and the rest, because 
she performs acts spiritually beneficial to her husband from the 
date of her widowhood, (and not, like them, from the moment 
of their birth,) succeeds to the estate in their default.” He thus- 
concludes : “ Hence [since the wife’s right of succession is founded 
on reason] the construction in the text of Sankha, &c., must be- 
arranged by connexion of remote terms, in this manner : ‘ The 
wealth of a man, who departs for heaven, leaving no male issue, let 
his eldest [that is, his most excellent] wife take ; or in her default, 
let the parents take it : on failure of them, it goes to the brothers.’ 
The terms ‘ if there be none,’ [that is, if there be no wife,] which, 
occur in the middle of the text, are connected both with the preced- 
ing sentence * it goes to his brothers,’ and with the subsequent one,. 

‘ his father and mother take it.’ For the text agrees with passages 
of Vishnu and Yajnavalkya, [which declare the wife’s right,] and tlie- 
reasonableness of this has been already shewn.” (p. 174.) 

17, It is, however, evident that the author of the Dayabhaga 
gives here an apparent preference to the authority of one party of 
the saints over tliat of the other, though both have equal claims 
upon his reverence. But admitting that a Hindu autlior, an ex- 
pounder of their law, sin against some of the sacred writers, by 
withholding a blind submission to their authority, and likewise 
that the natives of the country have for ages adhered to the rules* 
he has laid down, considering them reasonable, and calculated to- 
promote their social interest, though seemingly at variance with 
some of the sacred authors ; it is those holy personages alone that 
have a right to avenge themselves upon such expounder and his 
followers ; but no individual of mere secular authority however 
high, can, I think, justly assume to himself the office of vindicating the 
sacred fathers, and punishing spiritual insubordination, by introducing 
into the existing law an overwhelming change in the attempt to restore 
obedience. 

18. In this apparent heterodoxy, I may observe, Jimutavahana 
does not stand single. The author of the Mitakshara also has, in 
following, very properly, the established privilege of an expounder, 
reconciled, to reason, by a construction of his own, such sacred texts 
as appear to him, ^ when taken literally, inconsistent with justice or 
good sense. Of this> numerous instances might easily be adduced, . 
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but the principle is so invariably adopted by this class of writers, 
that the following may suffice for examples. The author of the 
Mitakshara first quotes (Ch. I, Sec. iii, Arts 3 and 4, pp. 263 — 265) the 
three following texts of Manu, allotting the best portion of the heritage 
to the eldest brother at the time of partition. “ The portion deducted 
for the eldest is the twentieth part of the heritage, with the best of 
all the chattels ; for the middlemost half of that ; for the youngest, a 
quarter of it.” “ If a deduction be thus made let equal shares of the 
residue be alloted ; but if there be no deduction, the shares must be 
distributed in this manner ; let the eldest have a double share, and 
the next born a share and a half, and the younger sons each a share : 
thus is the law settled. The author of the Mitakshara then offers 
his opinion in direct opposition to Manu, saying, “ The author himself t 
has sanctioned an unequal distribution when a division is made 
during the father’s life time. ‘ Let him either dismiss the eldest with 
the best share, &c.’J Hence an unequal partion is admissible in every 
period. How then is a restriction introduced, requiring that sons 
should divide only equal shares? (Art. 4.) The question is thus 
answered : ‘ True, this imequal partition is found in the sacred 

ordinances ; but it must not he praetisedy because it is abhorred by the 
world, [for] it secures not celestial bliss* ;§ as the practice [of offering 
bulls] is shunned, on account of popular prejudice, notwithstanding 
the injunction, ‘ Offer to a venerable priest a bull or a large goat’ ; and 
as the slaying of a cow is for the same reason disused, notwithstanding 
the precept, ‘ Slay a barren cow as a victim consecrated to Mitra and 
Varuna.’ ”|| By adverting to the above exposition of the law, we find 
that the objection of heterodoxy, if urged against the authority of the 
Dayabhaga, is equally applicable to that of the Mitakshara in its full 
extent, and may be thus established. 1st. Certain writings, such 
as the institutes of Manu and of others, esteemed sacred by Hindus, 
are the foundation of the law of inheritance. 2ndly. Vijnaneswara 
(author of the Mitakshara) is but a commentator on those writings. 
3rdly. Therefore, such part of the commentatry of Vijnaneswara 

* Manu, Ch. ix, v. 112, 116 and 117. 

t Yajnavalkya. 

+ Yajnavalkya. 

§ A passage of Yajnavalkya, according to the quotation of Mitra Mishra in the 
Viramitrodaya, but ascribed to ]\Ianu in Balambhatta’s commentary. It has not, how- 
ever, been found either in Manu’s or Yajnavalkya’s Institutes.’i — (Mr. Colebrooke.) 
il Passage of the Veda. 
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AS indificriminately entitles all brothers to an equal share, being 
obviously at variance with the precepts of Mann found on the 
subject, should be rejected, and the best and the largest portion 
of the heritage be allotted to the eldest brother, by judicial autho- 
rities ; according to the letter of the sacred text. Again, take 
the Mitakshara, Ch. I, Sec. 1, Art. 30, p. 257. “ The following 
passage, ‘ Separated kinsmen, as those who are unseparated, are 
equal in respect of immoveables, for one has not power over the 
whole to make a gift, sale, or mortgage ; ’ must be thus interpreted : 

* Among unseparated kinsmen, the consent of all is indispensably 
requisite, because no one is fully empowered to make an alienation, 
since the estate is in common ; ’ but among, separated kindred, the 
consent of all tends to the facility of the transaction, by obviating 
any future doubt, whether they be separate or united : it is not 
required, on account of any want of sufficient power in the single 
owner, and the transaction is consequently valid even without the 
consent of separated hinsmen^ Ditto, Ch. I, Sec. 11, Art 28, 
p. 316. “ * The legitimate son is the sole heir of his father’s estate ; 
but, for the sake of innocence, he should give a maintenance to the 
rest.’ This text of Manu must be considered as applicable to a case, 
where the adopted sons (namely, the son given and the rest) are 
disobedient to the legitimate son and devoid of good qualities.” 

19. I now proceed to the consideration of the last point, as the 
ground on which the change proposed is alleged to be founded. 
To judge of its validity we should ascertain whether the interpre- 
tations given by the author of the Dayabhaga, to the sacred texts, 
touching the subject of free disposal by a father of his ancestral 
property, are obviously at variance with those very texts, or if they 
are conformable to sound reason and the general purport of the 
passages cited collectively on the same subject. With this view I 
shall here repeat, methodically, the series of passages quoted by the 
author of the Dayabhaga, relating to the above point, as well as his 
interpretation and elucidation of the same. 

20. To shew the independent and exclusive right of a father 
in the property he possesses, (of course with the exception of estates 
entailed) the author first quotes the following text of Manu. After 
the (death of the) father and the mother, the brethren, being assem- 
bled, must divide equally the paternal estate ; For they have not 
power over it, while their parents live. Ch. I, Sec. 14 (p. 8). He 

26 
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nett quotes l)erala : '* When the father is deceased, let the sons 
divide the father’s wealth ; for aons have not ownership while tke 
father ia alive and free from defect.’* Ch. I, Sec. 18 (p. 9.) After 
a long train of discussion, the author appeals to the above texts as 
the foundation of the law he has expounded, by saying, “ Hence the 
text of Manu, and the rest (as Devala) must be taken as shewing, 
that sons have not a right of ownership in the wealth of the living 
parents, but in the estates of both when deceased.” Ch. I Sec. 30, 
(pp. 13 and 14.) 

21. To illustrate the position that the father is the sole and in- 
dependent owner of the property in his possession, whether self- 
acquired or ancestral, the author thus proceeds : ” A division of 
it does not take place without the father’s choice ; since Manu, 
Narada, Gotama, Baudhayana, Sankha, and Likhita, and others (in 
the following passages, ‘ they have not power over it ‘ they have 
not ownership while their father is alive and free from defect 

‘ while he lives if he desire partition ‘ partition of heritage by con- 
sent of the father ‘ partition of the estate being authorized while the 
father is living,’ &c.) declare without restriction, that sons have not 
a right to any part of the estate while the father is living, and that 
partition awaits his choice : for these texts, declaratory of a want of 
power and requiring the father s consent^ must relate also to property 
ancestral^ since the same authors have not separately propounded a 
distinct period for the division of an estate inherited from an ances- 
tor.” Ch. II, Sec. 8 (p. 25). The circumstance of the partition of 
estates being entirely dependent on the will of the father, and the son’s 
being precluded from demanding partition while the father is alive, 
sufficiently prove that they have not any right in the estate during 
his lifetime ; or else the sons, as having property in the estate jointly 
with the father, would have been permitted to demand partition. 
Does not common sense abhor the system of a son’s being empowered 
to demand a division between himself and his father of the hereditary 
estate ? Would not the birth of a son with this power, be considered 
in the light of a curse rather than a blessing as subjecting a father 
to the danger of having his peaceable possession of the property 
inherited from his own father or other ancestor disturbed ? 

22. The author afterwards reasons on those passages that are 
of seemingly contrary authority ; first quoting the text of Yajnavalkya, 
as follows. The ownership of father and son is the same in land 
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which was acquired by his father^ or in a corrody, or in chattels/* 
He adopts the explanation given to this text by the most learned, the 
ancient Udyota, affirming that it “ properly signifies, as rightly ex- 
plained by the learned Udyota, that, when one of two brothers, whose 
father is living, and who have not received allotments, dies leaving a 
son, and the other survives, and the father afterwards deceases, the 
text, declaratory of similar ownership, is intended to obviate the cQn-» 
elusion, that the surviving son alone obtains his estate, because he kl 
next of kin. As the father has ownership in the grandfather’s estate ; 
so have his sons, if he be dead/’ Ch. II, Sec. 9, (25.) The author 
then points out, that, such interpretation given to the text, as declares 
the claims of a grandson upon the estate of his grandfather equal to 
those of his father, while the father is living, is palpably objection- 
able ; for, if sons had ownership during the life of their father, in 
their grandfather’s estate, then should a division be made between 
two brothers, one of whom has male issue, and the other has none^ 
the children of that one would participate, since (according to 
the opposite opinion) they have equally ownership.” Ch. II, See. 
11 (p. 26). He next quotes Vishnu : “ When a father separates hia 
sons from himself, his will regulates the division of his own acquired 
wealth. But in the estate inherited from the grandfather, the 
owmersliip of father and son is equal.” Upon this text the author 
of the Uayabhaga justly remarks in the following terms. ” This 
is very clear ; when the father separates his sons from himself, he may, 
by his own choice, give them greater or less allotments, if the wealth 
were acquired by himself : but not so, if it were property inherited 
from the grandfather, because they have an equal right to it. The 
father has not in such case an unlimited discretion.” Ch. II, Sec. 17 
(p. 27). That is, a father dividing his property among hi$ sona^ te 
separate them from himself during lifetime, is not authorized to give 
them of his own caprice, greater or lees allotments of his ancestral esr 
tate, as the phrase in the above text of Vishnu, ** when a father separates 
his sons from himself,” &c., prohibits the free disposal by a father of 
his ancestral property only on the occasion of allotments among his sone 
to allow them separate establishments. The author now conclusively 
states, that Hence (since the text becomes pertinent, by taking it in 
the sense above stated, or because there is ownership restricted by law 
in respect of shares, and not an unlimited discretion), both opinions, 
that the mention of like ownership provides lor an equal division 
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between father and son in the case of property ancestral, and that it 
establishes the son’s right to require partition, ought to be rejected,” 
Ch. 11, Sec. 18 (p. 27). 

23. The author, thirdly, quotes Yajnavalkya. “The father is 
master of the gems, pearls and corals, and of all (other moveable 
property), but neither the father, or the grandfather, is so of the 
whole immoveable estate and points out the sense conveyed by the 
term “the whole,” foimd in the above passage, saying, “Since here also 
it. is said the ‘whole,’ this prohibition forbids the gift or other alienation 
of the whole^ because (immoveables and similar possessions are) means 
of supporting the family.” (Ch. II, Sec. 23). That is, the father is 
likewise master of the ancestral estate, though not of the whole of it, 
implies that a father may freely dispose of a part of his ancestral 
estate, even without committing a moral offence. This passage of 
Yajnavalkya, cited by the opposite party, who deny to the father the 
power of free disposal of ancestral estates, runs, in a great measure, 
against them, since it disapproves a sale or gift by a father only of the 
whole of his ancestral landed property, while his sons are living, 
withholding their consent. 

24. To justify the disposal by a father, under particular circum- 
stances, even of the whole of his ancestral estate, without incurring a 
moral offence, the author adds, (Ch. II, Sec. 26.) “But if the family 
cannot be supported without selling the whole immoveable and other 
property, even the whole may be sold or otherwise disposed of as 
appears from the obvious sense of the passage, and because it is 
directed, that ‘a man should hy all means preserve himself ; and 
because a sacred writer positively enjoins the maintenance of one’s 
family by all means possible, and prefers it to every other duty. 
“His aged mother and father, dutiful wife, and son under age, should 
be maintained even by committing a hundred unworthy acts.^ Thus 
directed Manu.” Yide Mitakshara, Ch. II. Manu positively says: 
“A mother, a father, a wife, and son, shall not be forsaken ; he, who 
forsakes either of them, unless guilty of a deadly sin, shall pay six 
hundred panas as a fine to the King.” (Ch. VIII, t?. 389). 

25. He, fourthly, quotes two extraordinary texts of Vyasa, as 
prohibiting the disposal, by a single parcener, of his share in the 
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immoveables, under the notion that each parcener has his property 
in the whole estate jointly possessed. These texts are as follow, : 

A single parcener may not, without consent of the rest, make a sale 
or gift of the whole immoveable estate, nor of what is common to the 
family.” “ Separated kinsmen, as those who are unseparated, are 
equal in respect of immoveables : for one has not power over the 
whole, to give, mortgage, or sell it.” Upon which the author of the 
Dayabhaga remarks, Ch. II. Sec. 27 : “It should not be alleged 
that by the texts of Vyasa one person has not power to make a sale 
or other transfer of such property. For here also (in the very instance 
of land held in common) as in the case of other goods, there equally 
exists a property consisting in the power of disposal at pleasure.” 
That is, a partner has, in common with the rest, an undisputed 
property existing either in the whole of the moveables, and imr 
moveables, or in an undivided portion of them ; he, therefore, should 
not be, or cannot be, prevented from executing at his pleasure, a 
transfer of his right to another by a sale, gift, or mortgage of it. 

26. In reply to the question, what might be the consequence 
of disregard to the prohibition conveyed by the above texts of 
Vyasa ? the author says : “ but the texts of Vyasa exhibiting a 
prohibition, are intended to shew a moral offence ; since the family 
is distressed by a sale, gift or other transfer, which argues a disposi- 
tion in the person to make an ill use of his power as owner. They 
are not meant to invalidate the sale or other transfer.” (Ch. II, Sec, 
28.J A partner is as completely a legal owner of his own share, 
(either divided or undivided) as a proprietor of an entire estate ; 
and consequently a sale or gift executed by the former, of his own 
share, should, with reason, be considered equally valid, as a contract 
by the latter of his sole estate. Hence prohibition of such transfer 
being clearly opposed to common sense and ordinary usage, should be 
understood as only forbidding a dereliction of moral duty, committed 
by those who infringe it, and not as invalidating the transfer. 

27. In adopting this mode of exposition of the law, the author of 
the Dayabhaga has pursued the course frequently inculcated by 
Manu and others ; a few instances of which I beg to bring briefly to 
the consideration of the reader, for the full justification of this author^ . 
Manu, the first of all Hindu legislators, prohibits donation to an 
unworthy Brahman in the following terms — “ Let no man, apprised 
of this law, present, even water to a priest, who acts like a cat, nor 
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to him who acts like a bittern, nor to him who is unlearned in the 
:Veda.” (Ch. IV, v. 192.) Let us suppose that in disregard to this 
prohibition a gift has been actually made to one of those priests ; a 
tjuestion then naturally arises, whether this injunction of Manuks 
invalidates the gift, or whether such infringement of the law only 
Tenders the donor guilty of a moral offence. The same legislator, in 
continuation, thus answers ; “ Since property, though legally gained, 
if it be given to either of those three, becomes prejudicial in the next 
"world both to the giver and receiver.** (r. 193.) The same authority 
forbids marrying girls of certain descriptions, saying, “ Let him not 
’marry a girl with reddish hair, nor with any deformed limb, nor one 
troubled with habitual sickness, nor one either with no hair or witli 
too much, nor one immoderately talkative ; nor one with inflamed 
‘eyes.** ('Ch. ni, v. 8.) Although this law has been very frequently 
disregarded, yet no voidance of such a marriage, where the cere- 
baony has been actually and regularly performed, has ever taken 
place; it being rmderstood that the above prohibition, not being 
supported by sound reason, only involves the bridegroom in the 
i^ligious offence of disregard to a sacred precept. He again prohibits 
the acceptance of a gratuity, on giving a daughter in marriage naming 
every marriage of this description “ Asura,*’ as well as declaring an 
Asura marriage to be illegal ; but daughters given in marriage on 
receiving a gratuity have been always considered as legal wives, 
though their fathers are regarded with contempt, as guilty of a deadly 
ain. The passages above alluded to are as follow : (Manu :) “ But 

even a man of the servile class ought not to receive a gratuity when he 
gives his daughter in marriage ; since a father, who takes a fee on 
that occasion^ tacitly sells his daughter.** (Ch. IX, v. 98.) When the 
bridegroom, having given as much wealth as he can afford to the 
lather and paternal kinsmen and to the damsel herself, takes her 
voluntarily as his bride ; that marriage is named “ Asura *’ (Ch. Ill, 
V. 31). “ But in this code, three of the five last are held legal, and 

two illegal, the ceremonies of Pisaehas and Asuras must never be 
performed.** (Ch. Ill, v. 25,) 

28. The author finally quotes the following text : ** Though 
immoveables or bipeds have been acquired by a man himself, a gift 
or sale of them (should) not (he made) by him, unless convening all 
the sons ** ; and he proceeds affirming, “ So likewise other text as thie, 
must be interpreted in the same manned (as before). For the words 
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‘ fibould * and ‘ be made * must necessarily be understood.” (Ch. II# 
See. ^9.) That is, there is a verb wanting in the above phrase a 
gift or a sale not by him,” consequently ♦‘should” or “ought” a»d 
“ be made ” are necessarily to be inserted, and the phrase is thiii 
read ; “ A gift or sale should not he or ought not to be made by him#” 
expressing a prohibition of the free disposal by a father even of bis 
self-aoquired immoveables. This text also, says the author, cannot be 
intended to imply the invalidity of a gift or sale by a lawful owner ; 
but it shews a moral offence by breach of such a prohibition : ‘♦Since 
the family is distressed by a sale, gift, or other transfer, which argues 
a disposition in the^person to make an ill use of his power as owner.” 
Moreover, as Manu, Devala, Gotama, Baudhayana, Sankha, and 
Likhita, and others represent a son as having no right to the property 
in possession of the father, in the plainest terms, as already qvioted 
in para. 21, no son should be permitted to interfere with the free 
disposal by the father of the property he actually possesses. The 
author now concludes the subject with this positive decision. ” There- 
fore, since it is denied that a gift or sale should be made, the precept 
is infringed by making one. But the gift or transfer is not null : for 
a fact cannot be altered by a hundred texts.” (Ch. II, Sec. 30.) 

29. In illustration of this principle it may be observed, that n 
man legally possessed of immoveable property (whether ancestral or 
self-acquired) has always been held responsible and punishable as 
owner, for acts occurring on his estate, of a tendency hurtful to the 
peace of his neighbours or injurious to the community at large- Hs 
even forfeits his estate, if found guilty of treason or similar crimes, 
though his sons and grandsons are living who have not connived at 
his guilt. In case of de^ult on his part in the discharge of revenue 
payable to Government from the estate, he is subjected to the 
privation of that property by public sale under the authority of 
Government. He is, in fact, under tliese and many other circumsr 
tances, actually and virtually acknowledged to be the lawful and 
perfect owner of his estate ; a sale ay gift by him of his property 
must therefore stand valid or unquestionable. Sacred writings al-r 
though they prohibit such a sale or gift as may distress the family, by 
limiting their means of subsistence, cannot alter the fact, imr dQ 
they nullify what has been effectually done. I have already pointed 
out in the 87th paragraph the sense in which prohibitioha fif 
a similar nature should be taken, according to the authority of Mwni# 
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which the reader is requested not to lose sight of. Mr. Colebrooke 
judiciously quotes (page 32) the observation made by Raghunandana 
(the celebrated modem expounder of law in Bengal) on the above 
passage of the Dayabhaga, (“ A fact cannot be altered by a hundred 
texts,”) which is as follows : “ If a Brahman be slain, the precept 
* Slay not a Brahman’ does not annul the murder ; nor does it render 
the killing of a Brahman impossible. What then ? It declares the 
sin.” Admitting for a moment that this sacred text (quoted in the 
Mitakshara also) be interpreted conformably to its apparent language 
and spirit, it would he equally opposed to the argument of our 
adversaries, who allow a father to be possessed of power over his 
8elf*^cquired property ; since the text absolutely denies to the father 
an independent power even over his self- acquired immoveables, 
declaring, “ Though immoveahlea and bipeds have been acquired h]f 
a man himself &c., &c. In what a strange situation is the father 
placed if such be really the law ! How thoroughly all power over his 
own possessions is taken away, and his credit reduced ! 

30. The autlior quotes also two passages from Narada, as- 
confirming the course of reasoning which he has pursued, with 
regard to the independence claimable by each of all the co-heirs in a 
joint property. The passages above alluded to are thus read: 
“When there are many persons sprung from one man, who have 
duties apart and transactions apart, and are separate in business and 
character, if they be not accordant in affairs, should they give or sell 
their own shares, they do all that as they please ; for they are maa^ 
tera of their own wealth^ (Ch. II, Sec. 31.) 

31. After I had sent my manuscript to the Press, my attention 
was directed to an article in the “ Calcutta Quarterly Magazinet No. 
VI, April — June, 1825,” being a Review of Sir F. W. McNaghten’s 
Considerations on Hindu Law. In this essay I find an opinion offered 
by the writer tending to recommend that any disposal by a father 
of his ancestral immoveables should be nullified, on the principle 
that we ought “ to make that invalid which was considered immoral.'* 
(p. 225.) I am surprised that this unqualified maxim should drop 
from the pen of the presumed reviewer, who, as a scholar, stands very 
high in my estimation, and from whose extensive knowledge more 
correct judgment might be expected. Let us, however, apply thi» 
principle to practice, to see how far, as a general rule, it may be 
safely adopted. 
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32. To marry an abandoned female, is ' an act of eVil moral 
example : Are such unions to be therefore declared invalid, and the 
ofiEspring of them rendered illegitimate ? 

To permit the sale of intoxicating drugs and spirits, so injurioue 
to health, and even sometimes destructive of life, on the payment of 
duties publicly levied, is an act highly irreligious and immoral : la 
the taxation to be, therefore, rendered invalid and payments stopped ? 

To divide spoils gained in a war commenced in ambition and carried 
on with cruelty, is an act immoral and irreligious : Is the partition 
therefore to be considered invalid, and the property to be replaced ? 

To give a daughtefr in marriage to an unworthy ma n, on account 
of his rank or fortune, or other such consideration , is a deed of mean 
and immoral example : la the union to be therefore considered 
invalid, and their children illegitimate ? 

To destroy the life of a fellow-being in a duel, is n ot only immo- 
ral, but is reckoned by many as murder : Is not the practice tacitly 
admitted to be legal, by the manner in which it is overlooked in 
courts of justice ? 

33. There are of course acts lying on the border of immorality^ 
or both immoral and irreligious ; and these are consequently to be- 
considered invalid : such as the contracting of debts by way of 
gambling, and the execution of a deed on the Sabbath day. The 
question then arises, how shall we draw a line of distinction between 
those immoral acts that should not be considered invalid, and those 
that should be regarded as null in the eye of the law ? In answer 
to this, we must refer to the common law and tlie established usagea 
of every country, as furnishing the distinctions admitted between 
the one class and the other. The reference suggested is, I think,, 
the sole guide upon such questions ; and pursuan t to that maxim, I 
may be permitted to repeat, that according to the law and usages of 
of Bengal, though a father may be charged with breach of religious- 
duty, by a sale or gift of ancestral property at his own discretion, he- 
should not be subjected to the pain of finding his act nullified ; nor 
the purchaser punished with forfeiture of his acqu isition. However,, 
when the autlior of the Review shall have succeeded in inducing 
British legislators to adopt his maxim, and declare that the validity 
of every act shall be determined by its consistence with morality, we 
may then listen to his suggestion, for applying the same rule to 
Bengal Law of Inheritance. 
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34. The writer of this Review qiiotes (ia p. 221) » passage from 
the Da^fabhaga, (Oh. II, See. 76^) ** Siace the cireumstanoe of tlie 
father being lord of aU the wealth, is stated as a reason, and that 
cannot be in regard to the grand&ther's estate, an unequal distribu- 
tion, made by the fatjier, is lawful only in the instance of his own 
acquired wealth.’’ He then comments, saying, Nothing can be 
mors elear than Jimutavahana’s assertion of this doctrine.” But it 
would have be en still more clear, if the writer had cited the latter 
part of the sentence obviously connected with the former ; which is 
that, Accordingly Vishnu says, * When a father separates his sons 
frcan hiiuiself, his own will regulates the division of his own acquired 
wealth. But in the estate inherited from the grandfather, the 
•ownership of father and son is equal.’ ” That is, a father is not 
absolute lord of his ancestral property, (as he is of his own acquired 
wealth,) U}k£n occupied in separating his sons from himself during his 
life- This is evident from the explanation given by the author of the 
Dayabhaga himself, of the above text of Vishnu, in Sec. 56, (Ch. II,) 
■“ The meaning of this passage is, * In the case of h,is own acquired 
property, whatever he may choose to reserve, whether half or two 
akares, or three, all that is permitted to him by the law ; but not so 
in the case of property ancestral ; ” as well as from the exposition 
by the same author of this very text of Vishnu, in sec. 17, (Ch. H,) 
already fully illustrated as applicable solely to the occasion of 
partition, (vide para. 22, p, 27.) 

35* It would have been equally clear as desirable, because 
•cemlusive, if the writer of the article had also quoted the following 
passage of the Dayabhaga touching the same subject (Ch. II, Sec. 
46). ** By the reasoning thus set forth, if the elder brother have two 

shares of the father’s estate, how should the highly venerable father 
being tlm natural parent of the brothers, and competent to sell, give, 
on AUANDOif THE PROPERTT, and being the root of all connection with the 
grandfather^ 8 estate, be not entitled, in like circumstances, to a 
double portion of his own father^s wealth ?” 

36. In expounding the following text of Yajnavalkya. '‘The 
father is master of the gems, pearls, and corals, and of all (otfaar 
moveable property), but neither tlm father, nor the grandfather* is so 
of the whole immoveable estate ’* ; the author of the Dayaldiaga hrst 
observes, (Oh. 11, See. 23,) ** Since the grandfather is here lasntaoiMid, 
the text must relate to his effects.” He then proceeds* eaywiFf 
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** Since here also it is said * tfaee whole,* the prohibition forbids the 
or other alienation of the ‘ whole,’ ** &c. : and thus concludes the 
Mctkin (24) : For the insertion of the word * whole ’ would be 

unmeaning (if the gift of even a small part i^ere forbidden.)” The 
author of the Dayabhaga does not stop here ; but he lays down the 
loUowing rule in the succeeding section already quoted, (26.) “ Bnt 

if the femily cannot be supported without selling the whole immoveable 
and other property, even the whole may be sold or otherwise disposed 
of : as appears from the obvious sense of the passage, and because 
it is directed, that * a man should by all means preserve himself.’ ” 
Here Jimutavahana justifies, in the plainest terms, the sale and other 
disposal by a father of the whole of the estate inherited from his own. 
father for the maintenance of his family or for self-preservation, 
without committing even a moral offence : but I regret that this simple 
position by Jimutavahana should not have been adverted to by the 
writer of the article while reviewing the subject. 

37. To his declaration, that ** Nothing can be more clear than 
Jimutavahana’s assertion of this doctrine,” the reviewer adds the 
following phrase : And the doubt cast upon its expounders, 

Haghunandana, Sri Krishna Tarkalankara and Jagannatha, is wholly 
gratuituous. In fact, the latter is chiefly to blame for the distinction 
between illegal and invalid acts.** It is, I think, requisite that I 
ehould notice here who these three expounders were, whom the 
writer charges with the invention of this doctrine ; at what periods 
they lived ; and how they stood and still stand in the estimation of 
the people of Bengal. To satisfy any one on these points, I have 
only to refer to the accounts given of them by Mr. (k)lebrooke, in 
his preface to the translation of the Dayabhaga. In speaking of 
Etoghunandana, he says, ** It bears the name of Raghunandana, 
die author of the SmritiTtatwa, and the greatest authority on Hindu 
Law in the province of Bengal.” “ The Daya-tatwa, or so much 
of the Smriti-tatwa as relates to inheritance, is the undoubted comr 
position of Raghunandana ; and in deference to the greatness of 
die author’s name, and the estimation in which his works are held 
Among the learned Hindus of Bengal, has been throughout diligently 
eonsRilted and carefully compared with Jimutavahana’s treatise, on 
winch it is almost exclusively founded,” (p. vii.) “ Now Raghunan^ 
dana’s date is ascertained at about three hundred years from this 
tijm** Ac. (p. ^i.) Mr. Colebrooke thus introduces Sri Krishna 
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Tarkalankara ; The commentary of Sri Krishna Tarkalankara on the 
Dayabhaga of Jimutavahna, has been chiefly and preferably used. Thia 
is the most celebrated of the glosses on the text. Its authority has 
been long gaining ground in the schools of law throughout BengaL; 
and it has almost banished from them the other expositions of the 
Dayabhaga ; being ranked in general estimation, next to the treatises 
of Jimutavahana and of Raghunandana.’* (p. vi.) “ The commentary 
of Maheswara is posterior to those of Chudamani and Achyuta, both 
of which are cited in it ; and is probably anterior to Sri Krishna’s 
or at least nearly of the same date.” (p. vii.) In the note at foot he 
observes, Great-grandsons of both these writers were living in 
1806.’* Hence it may be inferred, that Sri Krishna Tarkalankara 
lived above a century from this time. Mr. Colebrooke takes brief 
notice of Jagannatha Tarkapanchanana, saying, “A very ample com- 
pilation on this subject is included in the Digest of Hindu Law, 
prepared by Jagannatha, under directions of Sir William Jones, &c.** 
(p. ii ) The last mentioned, Jagannatha, was universally acknowledged 
to be the first literary character of his day, and his authority has 
nearly as much weight as that of Raghunandana. 

38. Granting for a moment that the doctrine of free disposal by 
a father of his ancestral property is opposed to the authority of 
Jimutavahana, but that this doctrine has been prevalent in Bengal 
for upwards of three centuries, in consequence of the erroneous ex- 
position of Raghimandana, “ the greatest authority of Hindu law in 
the 'province of Bengalf* by Sri Krishna Tarkalankara, the author of 
** the most celebrated of the glosses of the textf* and by the most 
learned Jagannatha ; yet it would, I presume, be generally considered 
as a most rash and injurious, as well as iU-ad vised, innovation, for 
any administrator of Hindu Law of the present day to set himself up 
as the corrector of successive expositions, admitted to have been 
received and acted upon as authoritative for a period extending to upr 
wards of three centuries back. 

39. In the foregoing pages my endeavour has been to shew that 
the province of Bengal, having its own peculiar language, manners 
and ceremonies, has long enjoyed also a distinct system of law. That 
the author of this system has greatly improved on the expositions 
followed in other provinces of India, and, therefore, well merits the 
preference accorded to his exposition by the people of Bengal. That 
the discrepancies e^xisting amongst the several interpretations of legal 
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texts are not confined alone to the law of disposition of property by 
a father, but extend to other m atters. That in following those ex- 
positions which best reconcile law with reason, the author of the 
Bengal system is warranted by the highest sacred authority, as 
weU as by the example of the most revered of his predecessors, the 
author of the Mitakshara ; and that he has been eminently successful 
in his attempt at so doing, more particularly by unfettering property, 
and declaring the principle, that the alienator of an hereditary estate 
is only morally responsible for his acts, so far as they are unnecessary, 
and tend to deprive his family of the means of support. That he is 
borne out in the distinction he has drawn between moral precepts, a 
disregard to which is sinful, leaving the act valid and legal, and 
absolute injunctions, the acts in violation of which are null and void. 
If I have succeeded in this attempt, it follows that any decision 
founded on a different interpretation of the law, however widely that 
exposition may have been adopted in other provinces, is not merely 
retrograding in the social institution of the Hindu community of 
Bengal, mischievous in disturbing the validity of existing titles to 
property, and of contracts founded on the rec eived interpretation of 
the law, but a violation of the charter of justice, by which the admi- 
nistration of the existing law of the people in such matters was 
secured to the inhabitants of this country. 
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No. I. 

HINDOO LAW OP INHERITANCE. 

Extt*act from a Letter published in the Bengal Hurkarit of the 20th 
September, 1830, relating to the power of a Father over Ancestral 
property. 

To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkarit and Chronicle. 

Will you do me the favour of inserting the following lines in a 
corner of your valuable paper, as the insertion of them will be the 
means of dispersing the darkness which the author of the Essay On 
the Rights of Hindu Law, has thrown on the minds of those who 
believe the accuracy of the work in question, as well as of reviving 
the memory of your judicial readers on the subject of right and 
wrong, as expounded by the Hindu Legislators. 

At the perusal of the observations contained in the Essay, I 
regret to say that I found almost all of them are repugnant to the 
laws and customs of the country and community, for which I would 
venture to discuss on those points, though I am perfectly aware, 
that he, (the learned author,) through his critical powers, is compe- 
tent to set aside the true sense of the law, and to insert his own ; 
but I hope your judicial readers will easily perceive the repugnancy 
in comparing them with Messrs. Colebrooke and Macnaghten’s 
publications of the Hindu Law. 

With regard to the father’s power in alienating the ancestral 
landed property, which is treated of by the learned author, I will 
say nothing more at present, than that it is discussed by Mr. 
Macnaghten in his Principles and Precedents of the Hindu law : but 
I wish to know, Mr. Editor, does it follow from the doctrine of 
Jimutavahana, cited by the learned author, that a father has power 
to alienate the whole of the ancestral landed estate, or is it only 
applicable to the case when alienations are made ? If the former be 

27 
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asserted, how can the doctrines* of Jimniavahmmty Sricrishm 
Tarcalancaray Raghwiandana. Jagannath TarcaparicJiaruifiaj and others, 
whose works are current in Bengal, be reconciled ? But, on the other 
hand, if the latter supposition be proved to be correct, how can it be 
inferred, that, according to the DayabJuigay the father has power to 
alienate the ancestral real property, as said by the learned author. 

He, (the learned author,) exhibiting some ordinances regarding 
marriage, taxation, partition, and so forth, has made some hints on Sir 
IT. W. Macnagh ten’s Considerations, of the Hindu Law, for his 
adverting that “ to nuika that invalid which was considered immoraV^ 
Mr. Editor, if according to the opinion ef the learned author, it be 
considered as a general rule, that whatsoever alienations are made, 
they cannot be nullified, then should wo not without hesitation say, 
that a sale without ownership, (that is, a sale by an individual who 
has no title to that which he has disposed of,) is not invalid ? If it 
be argued that a father, according to the doctrines of JimutavaJuitui, 
has an independent power over ancestral real property, and can 
dispose of the whole of it at his free will, then what is to become of 
this doctrine : “ What is bailed for delivery, what is lent for use, a 
pledge, joint property, a deposit, a son, a wife, and the whole estate of 
a man who has issue living.” Narada, “ The prohibition of giving 
away is declared to be eightfold: a man shall not give joint pro- 
perty, nor his son, nor his wife, without their assent in extreme 
necessity^ nor a pledge, nor all his wealth, if he have issue livingj &c'* 
Vrihaspatu “A wife or a son, or the whole of a man’s estate, shall 
not be given away or sold without the assent of the persons in- 
terested ; he must keep them himself.” Catyaijana ? 

In conclusion, I beg the favour of your judicious readers to see 
hpw far the Hindu Law allows a father to alienate the patrimonial 
immoveables, and what are alienable. 


Your most obediently, 

A HINDOO. 


* “ The prohibition is not against donation, or other ti’ansfer of a ampP part 
incompatible vnth the support of the family. But, if the family cannot be supported 
“idthout selling the whole immoveable and other property, even the whole may be sold, 
or otherwise disposed of.” “ If there be no land or other permanent property, but only 
jewels or similar valuables, he is not authorised to expend the whole.” “ And as appears 
from the word ‘ whole ’ repeated in that text, the gift of all the precious stones, pearls, 
and the like, inherited from the grandfather, is not immoral, but a gift of the whole 
immoveable property is an offence.” 
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No. U. 

Reply to the above, published in the Hurkaru of the 
24th September, 1830. 


To the Editor of the Bengal Hurharu and Chronicle, 

Sib, 

An article in your journal of the 20th instant, under the signature 
of “ A Hindoo,” offering some remarks on an Essay lately published 
by me on Inheritance, having been brought to my notice, I beg to 
express the gratiflcaion it affords me to find that the subject excites 
the public attention due to its importance ; for it is reasonable to 
hope that truth will be speedily elicited by fair and impartial 
enquiry, and the ruinous effects of error be consequently averted. 

I have endeavoured to establish “the full control of Hindus over 
their ancestral property according to the law of Bengal.” In support 
of this position, I ask permission to quote the unequivocal authority 
of Jimutavahana himself, the author of the Dayabhaga. 

First. After citing the text of Manu in Ch. I., Sec. 14, the author 
offers his opinion (Sec. 15.) “ The text is an a nswer to the question, 
why partition among sons is not authorised while their parents are 
living ; namely, “ because they have not ownership at that time.” He 
denies them (Sec. 16,) even dependent right in the property in 
possession of the father. The author then reasons in Sec. Id— 
‘^ Besides, if sons had property in their father’s wealth, partition 
would be demandable even against his consent ; and there is no 
proof j tJiat property is vested hy birth alone ; nor is birth stated in the 
law as means of acquisition.” He concludes the subject in Sec. 
saying — “ Hence the text of Manu and the rest (as Devala) must be 
taken as shewing, that sons have not a right of ownership in the 
wealth of the living parents, but in the estate of both when 
deceased.” 

The author of the Dayabhaga applies the same authorities, and the 
same reasoning to property, ancestral, in Ch. II, Sec. 8, quoting 
passages of Manu, Narada Gotama, Baudhayana, Sankha, and Likhita, 
&c., he affirms that these paiSsages “ declare without restriction, that 
sons have not a right to any part of the estate while the father is 
living^ and that partition awaits his choice : For these texftH 
declaratory of a ivant of power ^ and requiring the father* a cona^ftt^ 
must relate also to property ancestral ; since the same authors have 
not separately propounded a distinct period for the division of cm 
estate inherited from an ancestor.” 
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Secondly. After thus establishing the exclusive and independent 
ownership of a father in the property self-acquired and ancestral, 
the author of the Dayabhaga defines, in the plainest language, what 
sort of power is attached to ownership. “ For here also (in the very 
instance of land held in common) as in the case of other goods, there 
eqtmlly exists a property consisting in the power of disposal at 
PLEASURE.” (Sec. 27.) Again : “ By the reasoning thus set forth, if 
the elder brother have two shares of the father’s estate, how 
should the highly venerable father, being the natural parent 
of the brothers, and competent to sell, give, or abandon the property, 
and being the root of all connexion with the grand~father*8 estate 
be not entitled, in like circumstances, to a double portion of his own 
father’s wealth ?” (Sec. 46.) 

ThircHy. To reconcile the power of free disposal by a father of 
property, whether self-acquired,* ancestral or held in common, with 
such moral precepts as prohibit such a disposal, through consider- 
ation towards the rest of the family ; the author of the Dayabhaga 
abhorring the idea of invalidating a sale or gift actually completed 
by a lawful and independent owner of his own property, proceeds, 
saying, “But the texts of Vyasa exhibiting the prohibition, are 
Intended to shew a moral offence ; since the family is distressed by a 
sale or gift or other transfer, which argues a disposition in the 
person to make an ill use of his power as owner. They are not meant 
to invalidate the sale or other transfer^** (Sec. 28.t) He again repeats 
the same maxim with great explicitness in the succeeding Section, 
<30th,) conformably to the doctrines often inculcated by Manu 
himself, as noticed in my little Essay, (para. 28, pp. 34, 35.) “ There- 
fore, since it is denied that a gift or sale should be made, the precept 
is infringed by making one. But the gift or transfer is not null 
for a fact cannot be altered by a hundred texts.” 

♦ “ Though immoveables or bipeds have been acquired by a man himself, a gift or 
sale of them should not be made by him, unless convening all the sons.” Cited in the 
Dayabhaga, Ch. II, Sec. 29, p. 32, “ and the whole estate of a man who has issue 
living,” should not be disposed of. Narada. “ A man shall not give joint property,” 
Ac. Sec. Vrihaspati. 

t So scriptural precepts and prohibitions are sometimes received as morally and 
leg^y.binding such as Matthew, Ch. V. v. 32, prohibiting divorcement of a wife without 
infidelity on her part ; and r. 34, prohibiting oaths of all kinds, obeyed by Quakers, 
both morally and legally : but in some instances they are received as inculcating only 
moral duty, such as v. 42, “ From him that would borrow of thee, turn not thou away 
and the very prohibition of oath is disregarded by Christians of other denominations, and 
their administration legaUy enforced, although some of the most eminent lawyers declare 
Christianity to be part and parcel of British Law. 
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For the reason stated by the author, in Section 28th, “ since the 
family is distressed by a sale, gift, or other transfer,” it is evident 
that a father or a partner subjects himself to a moral offence by the 
full disposal of all his property, provided his family be thereby 
involved in distress ; but if the family consists of wealthy persons, 
and do not experience distress from such disposal, no moral offence 
can be charged to him ; nor is he considered guilty of a breach even 
of moral duty, should he dispose of the whole property in his posses- 
sion for the maintenance of the family or self-preservation, ordained 
to be incumbent upon man^ as is obvivous from the following quotation. 
“ But if the family cannot bo supported without selling the whole 
immoveable and oth^r property, even the whole may be sold, or 
otherwise disposed of, as appears from the obvious sense of the 
passage, and because it is directed that * a man should by all means 
preserve himself.’ ” (Sec. 26.) 

Fourthly. In his interpretation of such passages as apparently 
limit the power of a father with regard to his ancestral property, the 
author of the Dayabhaga treats them as applicable only in the 
instance of a father's separating his sons from himself during li/e, with 
allotments of the property, and not to any other occasion ; and thus he 
positively allows to the father the free disposal of his ancestral pro- 
perty on all other occasions. Vide Dayabhaga, Ch. II, Secs, 15, 16, 
19, &c. <&c. 

As a calm enquiry into the merits of a literary question need not 
call forth the least unfriendly feeling amongst those who happen to 
espouse opposite views of the subject, it seems to me desirable that 
we divest ourselves of disguise, and be fairly known to the public by 
our real names. I beg therefore to subscribe myself. 


Sept. 23rd, 1830. 


Your most obedient servant, 
RAMMOHUN ROY. 


No. III. 

Extract from a Letter published in the Bengal Hurkaru of the 
5th October, 1830, relating to the power of a Father over 
Ancestral Property. 

The learned author denied any limited power of the father over 
ancestral real property in his Essay, (page 11,) “a man in his 
possession of ancestral real property, though not under any tenure 
limiting it to the successive generations of his family, has the power 
to alienate the property at his free will but I am happy to find in 
his communication, that he, after some arguments partially admits it 
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^ these words : — “ In his interpretation of such passage as apparently 
limit the power of a father with regard to his ancestral property, 
the author of the Dayabhaga treats them as applicable only in the 
instance of a father’s separating his sons from himself during life 
with allotments of the property, and not to any other occasion ; and 
thus he positively allows to the father the free disposal of his anees* 
taral property on all other occasions.” Hence I beg to enquire, is not 
the learned author’s doctrine evident, that a father has not an 
unlimited power to make an unequal partition of the patrimonial 
landed estate with his sons ? If so, how should we admit, by parity 
of reason, that the author of the Dayabhaga “positively allows to 
the father free disposal of his ancestral property on all other 
occasions,” as declared by the learned author ? But we should rather 
reconciffe the doctrine of the Dayabhaga (“ they are not meant to 
invalidate the sale or other transfer ”) by alleging that if a father 
infringe the law, and give or sell his patrimonial immoveables for 
religious purposes, the act cannot be nullified ; but if he disposes of 
it for civil affairs, the transfer is invalid. 

Authorities : — “ Even the king should not, in breach of law, give 
immoveable property for civil purposes, but he may give land or the 
like for religious uses ; a gift of land without the assent of sons and 
the rest, is not consonant to duty, therefore arbitrators may think it 
has the appearance of a contract not made ; consequently it is an 
established rule, according to Misra, that a gift of his whole estate 
by a man, who has issue living, is invalid, without the assent of the 
persons interested. But this supposes gifts for civil, not for reli- 
gious cases, since it is recorded in Puranas and other works, that 
Harischandra and others gave their whole property for religious 
purposes. Be it anyhow in regard to the whole of a man’s estate 
acquired by himself ; but the gift of what has descended from an 
ancestor, by a man who has a son living, is void, because he has not 
independent power over that property ; for Narada declares null a 
gift made by one who is not an independent owner, and the law 
quoted by Vachaspati, Bhattacharya, and Raghunandana, declares a 
father not to be independent.” Jagannatha Tarcapanchanana. 

But if it is argued, that in former times many kings have given 
their whole kingdoms to a son, assigning some alimony for their 
own male issue, and are not such gifts for civil purposes ? To this 
I humbly beg to reply, that a gift by a king for civil affairs is valid, 
provided he should not leave his family starving. Authorities : — 
Smriti : “All subjects are dependent ; the king alone is free.” The 
last text is attributed to Vyasa by Jimutavahana and herein Raghn- 
nandana follows him, “ What exceeds the food and clothing required 
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by the members of the family, who are entitled to maintenance, as 
above mentioned, may be given away, otherwise the family wanting 
food and clothing, in consequence of more being given, the donor’s 
conduct is not virtuous.” Jagannatha. 

It becomes material to enquire, whether a man possessing his 
ancestral property, is competent to give away the whole of it by will 
in favour o^ a son, leaving other sons under maintenance, or is he 
under the control of his sons, and is the will null and void? Mr. 
Colebtooke observes, that “ a last will and testament is unknown to 
the Hindu Law but it has been introduced in this country since 
the establishment of the British power, and we only admit its 
validity, wherein see no discrepancies with the Hindu Law. 
The term “ will ” may, in some cases, be c xplained as the deed of 
partition, and in others as the deed of gift; but when the term 
signifies a deed of partition, we ought not to declare that it is valid, 
for the father has not an independent power to make an unequal 
partition of the patrimony, as is clearly proved by the learned author. 
If we define it as a deed of gift, then we must proceed to point out 
the law of the gift ; the term gift ” means constituting the donee’s 
property after annulling the previous right of the donor, and the 
English Law on the subject of the will and testament has a different 
interpretation. Therefore, “ it appears ” not “ inconsistent with the 
principles of justice,” for a judge to consult his own understanding, 
in a case of dubious point. Manu : — “ Let him fully consider the 
nature of truth, the state of the case, and his own person ; and next, 
the witnesses, the place, the mode, and the time, firmly adhering 
to all the rules of practice.” Vrihaspati : — “A decision must not be 
made solely by having recourse to the letter of written codes ; 
since, if no decision were made according to the reason of law, {* or 
according to immemorial usage ; for the word yucti admits both 
senses,’) there might be a failure of justice.” 

At all events it must be confessed, that the learned author has 
taken too much liberty with the Chief Justice to assert “ that the 
supreme authority in this country is resolved to introduce new 
maxims into the Law of Inheritance, hitherto in force in the province 
of Bengal ; and has accordingly, in conformity with the doctrines 
found in the Mitakshara declared every disposition by a father of 
his ancestral real property, without the sanction of his sons and 
grand-sons, to be null and void.” By the late decision which the 
Chief Justice has passed in a case pending in the Supreme CoUrt, 
and which has given rise to the Essay by the learned author, no 
new maxim has been introduced, and no custom of Bengal hah been 
infringed* 
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In the concluding part of his communication, the learned author 
desires “ that we should divest ourselves of disguise, and be fairly 
known to the public by our real names and with this view he^ 
subscribes his own name. I should have no objection to gratify this- 
desire, had not I known that my name would be of no consequence to 
the public, and would add but little weight to the positions I have 
advanced. If, however, my assertions bo correct, (and I leave them 
to be decided by your judicious readers), the end of my writing,. 
Which was to ascertain the truth of these important questions, is 
accomplished. 

I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

October 1st, 1830. A HINDOO* 


No. IV. 

Reply to the above, published in the Hurkaru of the 
13th October, 1830. 


To the Editor of the Boigal Hurkaru and Chronicle. 

Sir, 

Another article on the Hindu Law of Inheritance, under the 
signature of “A Hindoo,” having appeared in your Journal of the 
6th Instant, I beg to oiler a few remarks on the matters therein 
comprised. 

Your learned correspondent has filled a large space with the 
illustration of his views as to the term “woman’s property,” a subject 
which is entirely foreign to the main point in question,* “ the full 
control of Hindus over their ancestral property, according to the law of 
Bengal,” and which may, therefore, be separately discussed, without 
distracting the attention of the reader, by mingling the one with the 
other : under this impression I deem it proper that these two different 
positions should be divided, and my present reply be confined to the 
subject at issue. 

Your learned correspondent first states, that although in my Essay 
I ascribed to a father the power of free disposal of his ancestral 
property, yet in my reply, dated the 24th ultimo, I have partially^ 
admitted limitation by saying, that “ in his interpretation of such pas- 
sages as apparently limit the power of a father, with regard to his ances- 
tral property, the author of Dayabhaga treats them as applicable onljr 


Therefore omitted as irrelevent, but afterwards answered separately. 
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in the instance of a father’s separating his sons from himself, during 
life, with allotments of the property, and not to any other occasion.” 
To rectify this misapprehension, I beg to refer the reader to my Essay 
para. 22, p. 29, where he will find a precisely corresponding statement 
in these terms : “As the phrase in the above text of Vishnu, ‘when a 
father separates his sons from himself,’ prohibits the free disposal, by 
a father, of his ancestral property, only on the occasion of allotments- 
among his sons, to allow them separate establishment.” Is it not 
evident that I have equally, in my Essay and in the Appendix, main- 
tained the doctrine, that according to the Dayabhaga, a sale, gift, or 
other transfer by a father of his ancestral property, is legally valid ; 
and that while separating his sons from himself during life, a father 
should give them equal portions of the property derived from his 
ancestors ? So much for the charge of inconsistency. 

In answer to the query advanced by your learned correspondent, 
“how should we admit, by parity of reason, that the author of the 
Dayabhaga positively allows to the father free disposal of his ancestral 
property on all other occasions,” I bog to bring again to the re- 
collection of the reader some of the passages of the Dayabhaga itself,. 
Chap. II. 8ecs. 8, 27, and 46, (quoted by me in tho Appendix, page 52, 
lino 19,) manifestly permitting the free disposal by a father of his- 
ancestral property. 

Supported by the text of Vishnu, “when a father separates his sons,. 
&c.,” (Chap. II, Sec. 16,) tho author of the Dayabhaga declares such 
sacred passages as seemingly limit the power of a father touching his 
ancestral estate, to be applicable only in the instance of a father’s 
separating his sons from himself during life, and not to any other 
occasion ; and thus excepts from the general rule this instance only,, 
saying “or the meaning of the text (cited in Sec. 9) may bo, as set forth 
by Dhareswara, a father, occupied in giving allotment at his pleasure^ 
has equal ownership with sons in the paternal grandfather’s estate- 
He is not privileged to make an unequal distribution of it at his choice, 
as he is in regard to his own acquired property.” (Chap.'JI, Sec. 15.) 
The author of the Dayabhaga proceeds still further, and applies the 
above limitation of the power of a father over his ancestral property 
only to such a father as is designated by the appellation of “ issue of 
the soil ” in the following language ; — “The text before cited (Sec. dy 
declaratory of the equal ownership of father and son, must be ex- 
plained as intending a father who teas (Kshetriya) issue of the soil or* 
wife.** That is, a son of two fathers, or begotten by appointment.. 
Hence, according to the latter exception, the limitation of a father’s 
power is applicable only to such a father as is called issue of the soil^. 
now rarely to be found ; while, according to the former, the limitation 
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IS applied only to the time of separation by a father of his sons from 
himself with allotments. This alternative decidedly proves, that ifih 
all other instances the Dayabhaga positively allows to the father thft 
free disposal of his ancestral equally with his self-acquired property* 
A sale or other transfer by the father, of the whole ancestral and 
self-acquired property, for the support of the family, for the 
performance of indispensable religious rites, as a part of domestic 
'duty, or for self-preservation, is declared by the author of the 
Dayabhaga to be consistent with the sacred texts ; hence, in such 
"Cases, he attaches no moral offence to the father for so doing, sayinj^ 
But if the family cannot be supported without selling the whole 
immoveable and other property, even the whole may bo sold or 
‘Otherwise disposed of ; as appears from the obvious sense of the 
passage^ (quoted in Ch. II, Sec. 22,) and because it is directed that a 
man should by all means preserve himself” But such sale or other 
transfer as occasions distress to the family and is consequently 
prohibited by the sacred texts inculcating moral duty, subjects the 
doer, according to the Dayabhaga, to the reproach of a moral offence^ 
though the sale or transfer actually made by a lawful owner must 
stand vaild — “But the texts of Vyasa (cited in Sec. 27,) exhibiting a 
prohibition, are intended to shew a moral offence since the family is 
distressed by a sale, gift, or other transfer, which argues a dispositioii 
in the person to make an ill use of his power as owner. They are not 
meant to invalidate the sale or other transfer,” (Sec. 28). Hence an 
attempt to reconcile the doctrine thus laid down in the Dayabhaga, 
with that recently proposed in opposition to the plainest language 
and the obvious purport of that work, is but an effort to upset the 
authority of the universally acknowledged law long prevailing 
throughout Bengal. As to the particulars of the precepts which should 
be considered as only morally binding, and those that are both legally 
andmorally binding, I beg to refer the reader to my Essay, pages 29,80, 
51, par. 23, 24, 25, 26 ; and to the Appendix, No. IT, note 2nd, page 53. 

Under the head of “Authorities,” (not specified,) your learned 
correspondent inserts the following passage : “ Even the king should 
noti Iw breach of law^ give immoveable property for civil purposes^*' 
4&C. In the succeeding paragraph he conditionally admits a gift by 
a king, even for civil purposes, saying, that “ a gift by a king for civil 
affairs is validy provided he should not leave his family starving,^* 
Your learned correspondent immediately afterwards quotes: “All 
subjects are dependent, the king alone is free” in opposition to both 
the preceding assertions. I trust your learned correspondent does not 
mean, by the above text, to establish that all subjects have a dependent 
right in their lawful possessions, and that the king is privileged 
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to take or give them away at his pleasure. While ascertaining the 
real doctrine of the author of the Dayabhaga, as to the power of a 
father over ancestral property, your learned correspondent does not 
quote a single passage from that author, but he quotes Misra, who i« 
well-known to have opposed the author of the Dayabhaga in this and 
other points. 

Your learned correspondent Anally quotes Jagannatha on the 
subject at issue in these terras : ** What exceeds food and clothing 
required by the members of the family who are entitled to mainte- 
nance, as above-mentioned, may be given away ; otherwise the family 
wanting food and clothing, in consequence of more being given, the 
donor’s conduct is’ not virtuous.*' Pray, Mr. Editor, does not 
Jagannatha exactly follow the author of the Dayabhaga, by maintaining 
the doctrine, that if the family is distressed by a gift, the donation 
thus performed attaches moral offence, to the donor f 

In the concluding part of his letter, your learned correspondent 
introduces the subject of a last Will or Testament. I hope I may be 
able to spare a few hours shortly for the consideration of this point : 
in the meantime, 

I remain your most obedient servant, 
October 12, 1830. RAMMOHUN ROY. 


No. V. 

CJontinuation of the above Reply, published in the ** Bengal 
Hurkaru” of the 21st October, 1830. 


To the Editor of the Bengal HurJeamt and Chronicle. 

Sir, 

Your learned correspondent, “A Hindoo ” introduces the subject 
of a last Will and Testament in his letter which appeared in your 
journal of the 5th instant, questioning the validity of such instru- 
ments, on the authority of the following language of Mr. Colebrooke : 
** A last Will and Testament is unkno%vn to the Hindu Lau\ but it has 
been introduced in this country since the establishment of the British 
power, and we only admit its validity wherein we see no discrepancies 
with the Hindoo Law." I much regret that Mr. Colebrooke, an 
eminent scholar, and diligent student of Hindu Law, while offering 
the above opinion, should have overlooked the very Arst part of the 
gloss on the Dayabhaga, by Sri Krishna, which he “chieAy and 
preferably used,” and which, in the preface to his translation of that 
work, (page 6,) he characterises as “ the most celebrated of the 
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glosses on the text.” “ Its authority has been long gaining ground 
in the schools of law throughout Bengal, and it has almost banished 
from them the other expositions of the Dayabhaga, being ranked, in 
general estimation, next after the treatises of Jimutavahana and of 
Baghunandana.” The passage I allude to is to be found in that 
celebrated gloss, expounding the purport of Sec. 38, Ch. I. of the 
Dayabhaga. ^ 

Nor does this learned gentleman seem to have recollected his own 
translation of the same passage, which runs in these words : “ But 
when he, for the sake of obviating disputes among his sons, determines, 
their respective allotments, continuing, however, the exercise of power 
over them, that is not partition, for his property still subsists, since 
there has been no relinquishment of it on his part. Therefore the 
use of the term partition, in such an instance, is lax and indetermi- 
nate.” That is, in this instance the father does not separate his sons- 
from himself with allotments ; he only declares what certain portion 
of his property each son is to enjoy immediately after the extinction 
of his ownership by death, civil or natural ; such previously determined 
division, therefore, cannot in reality be styled partition during the 
life of the father, which implies separation, and consequently does 
not fall within that only case in which his privileges over ancestral 
property are restricted. 

To shew the priority of Sri Krishna’s era to the British conquest 
of India, I beg to refer to the Preface to the translation of the 
Dayabhaga, by Mr. Colebrooke, (page 7, and the note therein 
contained,) giving an account of the probable periods at which Sri 
Krishna and some other commentators of the Dayabhaga lived. They 
shew clearly that Sri Krishna, whoso authority is esteemed next te 
that of Jimutavahana, existed and died before the establishment of 
British power in India. How then, Mr. Editor, could Sri Krishna 
declare the laiv on the point, if the practice of a father’s prescribing 
the manner of distributing his property after his ownership should 
be extinct, was unknown at his time ? 

So the celebrated Radhamohan Yidyavachaspati, while treating 
of previously determined partition by a father, quotes the following 
passage : — “ With regard to debts, ploughing, stipulation, previous 
partition of property, and other translations, whatever was determined 
by a father becomes incumbent upon his sons after his demise.” This, 
system of pre-determination of allotments has been in most frequent 
use in Bengal from time immemorial ; insomuch, that few fathers^ 
possessed both of prudence and of property, have omitted a practice 
so eflectually calculated to obviate future contentions in their family* 
Aged persons of respectability can still be found ^o certify this fact* 
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Besides, historical -works in Sanscrit manifestly shew the frequency of 
this practice among eminent princes and celebrated characters, some 
coon, others long before their retirement or death. I may, perhaps, 
on a future occasion, have sufficient command of time to prepare a 
list of conspicuous instances ; but, for the present, I beg to refer the 
reader to the Ramayana and the Maha Bharata, works commonly read, 
and highly revered by the Hindu community at large. 

Your learned correspondent observes that I have taken too much 
liberty with the Chief Justice, and that I was not correctly informed 
as to the particulars of the decision passed in the case pending in 
the Supreme Court, which gave rise to the late Essay by me, a 
charge which, I beg, to declare, is without foundation, since neither 
in the Essay nor in the Appendix, can any expression, I venture to 
affirm, be found that borders on disrespect towards his Lordship ; 
and to vindicate the information I have been furnished with, I may 
be permitted to appeal to every Barrister of the Court, who had an 
opportunity of being acquainted with the opinions expressed, and 
which I have endeavoured to combat. 

I fully concur with your learned correspondent in the assertion, 
that “a Judge may consult his own understanding in a case of 
dubious point.” I, at the same time, trust you learned correspondent 
will condescendingly agree with me, when I repeat that “ a Judge is 
required to observe strict adherence to the established law, where 
lits language is clear,” like that of the Dayabhaga. 

I remain, Mr. Editor, 

Your most obedient servant, 

October 20th, 1830. RAMMOHUN ROY. 

Extract from a Letter published in the Bengal Hurkaru and in the 
Herald of 7th Nov. 1830, relating to the power of a father over 
Ancestral Property. 

In his second communication the learned author, to establish his 
own doctrine, that a father, according to the Dayabhaga, has power 
to alienate the ancestral real property at his free will, referred the 
reader to the passages of the Dayabhaga, Chap. II, Secs. 8, 27, and 46, 
and those of his own Essay. The passages of the Dayabhaga, above 
referred to, do not manifestly admit the free disposal by a father of 
Jiis ancestral property ; for the first passage denotes only that the 
partition of ancestral property cannot take place while the father is 
living, without his consent and choice ; the second does not disable a 
< 50 parcener from alienating his own share of joint property; and the 
last enjoins that a father shall have two shares at a partition in his 
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lifetime. To prove this, I beg to refer your readers to the abova 
passages themselves. 

The learned author, in order to support his opinion, repeatedly 
quotes the passage of the DayabJUiga, Sec. 28, Chap. II. (“ They are not 
meant to invalidate the sale or other transfer.”) To refute this„l 
can at once say, that that passage does not enjoin, that a father haa 
power to alienate his ancestral property, as declared by him, but it is. 
meant to shew the validity of a sale, or like alienation by a copar- 
cener of his own share, as is clearly evident from the following pas^ 
sages ot Sricrishna Tarcaiancam, the Commentator of the Dayabhaga,— 
“Since there is nob a general property of the whole, a community of 
rights, consisting in there being numerous owners to the same things 
does not exist : and community signifies only the state of not being 
separated. But here it is the notion of the author of the Dayabhaga^ 
who maintains a several right to a part vested in each person, that 
nothing prevents a donation or other transfer of the coparcener's, 
own share, even before partition, since a common property is already 
vested in him.” Vide DayabMga, page 32, Annotation 28. 

The learned author, from a passage of Sricrishna TarcalancarOf. 
commenting on Sec. 38. Chap. L of the Dayabhaga^ infers that the 
will is not foreign to the Hindu Law. To this, at present, I can only 
reiterate that it is unknown to the law in question, and the passage * 
itself confirms my observations, for it only exhibits the power of the 
father in determining the shares of his sons, and that determination 
is termed Bfuicta Vibiiaga, and it does not admit the father's unlimited 
power over ancestral real property. 

As, however, the learned author observes, that a last will or 
testament is not foreign to the Hindu Law, I shall be greatly obliged 
by his shewing the corresponding Sanscrit term for testament, testator^ 
legacy^ legatee, and executor, in any of the Hindu Law works. When 
the learned author shall point out the above corresponding terms, I 
shall then endeavour to prove that his censures against those learned 
persons, the Honourable the Chief Justice and Mr. Colebrooke, are 
unjust, and void of reason. In the meantime, I beg to conclude, Mr. 
Editor, and remain. 

Your obedient servant, 

A HINDOO. 

November 2, 1830. 

* “ But when the father, for the sake of obviating disputes among his sons; dOter* 
mines their respective allotments, continuing, however, the exercise of power over 
that is not partition ; for his property still subsists, ance there has been no reliaqniah- 
ment of it on his part. Therefore, the use of the term partition, in such aminaUuseetfria 
lax and indeterminate.” 
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NO. VII. 

Reply to the abovC) published in the Hurkaru of the 15th 
November 1880. 

To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru and Chronicle, 

Sir, 

Your learned correspondent, under the signature of “ A HINDOO,*’* 
has recurred to the subject of Inheritance, in his communication of 
the 2nd instant beginning by citing the passages of the Dayabhaga,. 
(Chap. II, Secs. 8, 27, and 64,) quoted by me in my Appendix. He then 
proceeds to say, that “the passages of the Dayabhaga, above referred 
to, do not manifestly admit the free disposal by a father of his- 
ancestral property; for the first passage denotes only that the 
partition of the ancestral property cannot take place while the father 
is living, without his consent and choice ; the second does not disable 
a coparcener from alienating his own share of joint property, and the 
last enjoins that a father shall have two shares at a partition in his 
lifetime.” I am, therefore, obliged to recite those passages severally, 
and leave the reader to judge. 

In the first passage, (Chap. II, Sec. 8,) the author of the Dayabhaga,. 
after quoting the texts of Manu and others, affirms that these authors- 
declare, without restriction, that sons have not a right to any part of 
the estate while the father is living, and that partition awaits his 
choice ; for these texts, declaratory of want of poiver^ and requiring 
the father’s consent, MUST rrlatr also to property ancestral, since 
the same authors have not separately propounded a distinct period 
for the division of an estate inherited from an ancestor.” 1 would 
now ask if the sons, as appears clearly by this passage, have no right 
to any part of the father’s property ancestral or acquired, has not 
the father the sole right in that property ? And is not this something 
more than a mere declaration, that “ partition of ancestral property 
cannot take place while the father is living, without his consent and 
choice,” as affirmed by your learned correspondent ? The author of 
the Mitakshara is of the contrary opinion, that sons have a right to 
the ancestral property, even while the father is living ; and upon 
this ground he denies the father’s power of disposal of ancestral 
property without the consent of his sons, saying, “ In such property, 
which was acquired hy the paternal grandfather^ through acceptance- 
of gifts, or by conquest or other means, [as commerce, agriculture, or* 
service,] the ownership of father and son is notorious ; and THEREFORE,, 
partition does take place. For, or because.the right is equal or alik>e; 
THEREFORE, partition is not restricted to he made hy the father* s choice 
nor has he a double share,** Mitakshara, Chap. I, Sec. 5, Art. 5. 
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The second passage quoted by me, and referred to by your learned 
■correspondent, (Chap. II, Sec. 27,) is as follows : “For here also, [in the 
very instance of land held in common,] as in the case of other goods, 
there equally exists a property consisting in the power of disposal at 
pleasure," I beg to submit whether this passage docs only declare 
the validity of the disposal of land, held in common by a parcener, as 
noticed by your learned correspondent ; or does it, as I contend, define 
■ownership, with regard to land held in common, as equally with that 
in goods to consist in the power of disposal at pleasure ? 

I now proceed to the 8rd passage alluded to by your learned 
correspondent, (Chap. II, Sec. 46.) which runs thus ; “By the reasoning 
thus set forth, if the elder brother have two shares of the father’s 
estate, how should the highly venerable father, being the natural 
parent of the brothers, and competent to sell^ give or abandon the 
property, and being the root of all connexion with the grandfathcr^s 
estate, be not entitled, in like circumstances, to a double portion of 
his own father’s wealth I may here again safely appeal to the reader, 
whether this passage merely “enjoins, that a father shall have two 
shares at a partition in his lifetime,” as alleged by your learned corres- 
pondent ; or whether it does not entitle a father to a double share of 
his ancestral property while separating his sons from himself, on the 
•ground that he is possessed of the power “to sell, give^ or abandon the 
property^ and is the root of all connexion with the grandfather's estate?'* 

His next remarks apply to the Section 27, Chap. II, containing the 
following texts of Yyasa, (“A single parcener may not, without consent 
•of the rest, make a sale or gift of the whole immoveable estate, nor of 
what is common to the family “separated kinsmen, as those who 
^re unseparated, are equal in respect of immoveables ; for one has not 
power over the whole to give, mortgage, or sell it,”) and also, to the 
Section 28th, quoted by me, (“But the texts of Vyasa, exhibiting a 
prohibition, are intended to show a moral offence, since the family is 
distressed by a sale, gift, or other transfer, which argues a disposition 
in the person to make an ill use of his power as owner. They are not 
meant to invalidate the sale or other transfer.”) With reference to these 
•quotations, your learned correspondent observes, “ I can at once say 
that that passage does not enjoin, that a father has power to alienate 
his ancestral property ; but it is meant to shew the validity of a sale 
or like alienation by a parcener of his own share.” 

I first beg to be permitted to bring to the notice of your learned 
correspondent the terms “ kinsmen, ” “ separated ” or “unseparated,” 
whom the latter texts of Vyasa, quoted above, prohibit from disposing 
of immoveables at their free will ; and then to ask, whether this text 
(equally with that preceding it, forbidding a parcener from disposing 
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of property held in common,) i« not represented by the author of the 
Dayabhaga (In Sec. 28,) as “shewing a moral offence” in disregard to 
the prohibition, and “not meaning to invalidate the sale or other 
transfer ?” The term “kinsmen” is well explained in Dr. Wilson's 
Dictionary, enumerating a father, grandfather, great-grand-father, &0- 
among kinsmen. Hence, a father, according to the Dayabhaga, may 
dispose of immoveables, subjecting himself, in certain cases, to the 
blame of moral offence, in like manner as a parcener may dispose of 
his undivided share. Your learned correspondent may now be pleased 
to say candidly, how far his conclusion, that the above passage (28) 
only shews “ the validity of a sale or like alienation by a copar- 
cener of his own share,” is accurate ? 

As to the quotation from Sri Krishna, by your learned correspon- 
dent, it relates to the doctrine maintained by the author of the Daya- 
bhaga, that a several right to a part is vested in each parcener, and 
that each has not property in the whole ; and thus Sri Krishna justi- 
fies a sale or gift by a partner of his share, without at all limiting the 
power of a father over ancestral property. 

I quoted in ray last communication, a passage from the comment- 
ary of Sri Krishna, and another from that of the late Radhamohan; 
shewing that the practice of making a will was known to the Hindu 
Law, without any attempt, on my part, io prove by inference from 
this separate and distinct subject of enquiry, a father’s unrestricted 
power over ancestral property. — I may, therefore, be permitted to 
observe, that your learned correspondent might have dispensed with 
the assertion, that the passage “ does not admit the father’s unlimit- 
ed power over ancestral property.” It was not cited as so doing. 

Your learned correspondent admits that the passage of Sri Krishna, 
“ exhibits the power of the father, in determining the shares of his 
sons, and that determination is termed ‘ Bhakta Vibhaga,” ’ or parti- 
tion in a loose sense ; since the father still continues the exercise of 
power over those pretletermined allotments. But he wishes me to 
point out the corresponding Sanskrit terras for testament, testator, 
&c., used in English, in connection with a last will. In reply, I beg 
to observe, that since the will is termed Bhakta Vibhaga, or partition, 
in a loose sense, the Sanskrit terras relating to the Will must bear 
the names compounded with “partition,” such as “Bhaga Lekha ” a 
will, ‘‘ Vibhakta ” a testator, “ Vibhakta ” legacy, “Bhagi” legatee, 
“ Myogakrit” executor, and so forth, all in a loose sense, but in com- 
mon use. I remain in haste. 

Your most obedient servant, 

November 13, 1830. RAMMOHUN ROY, 

P. S, — You may, perhaps, hear from me aguhi before quitting the River, 

28 
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No. YIII. 

Published in the Bengal Hurkaru of the 23rd Nov. 1830. 

To the Editor of the Boigal Hurkaru and Chronicle, 

Sir, 

I DID, or rather could, not until yesterday, read with attention 
that part of a letter which appeared in your journal of the 5th ultimo,, 
under the signature of “ a Hindoo,” which relates to the subject of 
** StridhaUf* or woman’s property. Your learned correspondent en- 
quires “ whether the publication of the Essay (by me) is intended 
only to shew the discrepancies betwixt the Mitakshara and Daya- 
bhaga, or to point out the laws current in Bengal and Benares ? 
Your learned correspondent then adds, If the former supposition be 
correct, I can recommend the learned author to say as he pleases ; 
but, on the other hand, if the latter be just and proper, then I beg to 
refer to the doctrines of Balani Bhatta, Mitra Misra, Camalakara, and 
other Western writers and commentators.” In reply to the query, I 
beg leave to state that the Essay in question was written expressly 
with a view to shew discrepancies between the doctrines maintained 
by the Dayahluiga and those inculcated in the MitaksharOf and for the 
satisfaction of your learnccj correspondent, I quote the language of 
the Essay on this very subject. “ Judgments have accordingly been 
given on its (Dayabhaga's) authority, in many most important cases, 
in which it differs materially from the Mitakshara,” (page 8, par. 6.) 
Now, your learned correspondent can have no objection to the asser- 
tion I made as to the differences existing between the Dayabhaga and 
the Mitakshara, with regard to “ woman’s property,” as he has in one 
of the alternatives “ recommended” me “to say” as “I please.” 

I fully agree with your learned correspondent as to the encroach- 
ments gradually made by the modern Hindu Law expounders, on the 
rights of females, laying stress upon shallow Reasoning and uncon- 
nected passages — a fact which I noticed in a pamphlet published by 
me in 1822, in these terms, “ To compare the laws of female inherit- 
ance, which they (the ancients) enacted, and which afforded that 
sex the opportunity of the enjoyment of life, with that which 
moderns and our contemporaries have gradually introduced and 
established, to their complete privation, directly or indirectly, of 
most of those objects that render life agreeable.” 

I shall be most happy to make an attempt, on a future occasion^ 
to illustrate this subject. In the meantime, 

I remain, your very obedient servant, 
RAMMOHUN ROY. 


Kedgeree, Nov, 19, 1830, 
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MEMORIAL TO THE SUPREME COURT.^ 


To THK Honourable Sir Francis Maonaqhten, 

Sole Acting Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature at Fort William in Bengal. 

My Lord, 

In consequence of the late Rule and Ordinance passed by His 
Excellency the Governor-General in Council, regarding the Publicar 
tion of Periodical Works, your Memorialists consider themselves 
called upon with due submission, to represent to you their feelings 
and sentiments on the subject. 

Your Memorialists beg leave, in the first place, to bring to the 
notice of your Lordship, various proofs given by the Natives of this 
country of their unshaken loyalty to, and unlimited confidence in the 
British Government of India, which may remove from your mind any 
apprehension of the Government being brought into hatred and 

* The eminently learned Dr. Bryce, the head minister of the new Scotch Church, hav- 
ing accepted the situation of Clerk of the Stationary belonging to the Honourable Com- 
pany, Mr. Buckingham, the editor of the [CoZcitfto] Journal observed directly as well as 
indirectly that i t was unbecoming of the character of the minister to accept a aituation 
like this ; upon which the Governor-General, in consideration of his disrespectful exprea- 
sion, passed an order that Mr. Buckingham should leave India for England within thw 
period of two months from the date of the receipt of this order, and that after the eiq>ira- 
tion of that period he is not allowed to remain a single day in India,” — MircU-aUAkhhar. 

” The Journal was suppressed, and at |iie close of 1823, Mr. Amot, Mr. Buclungham’a 
assistant editor, was arrested and put ou board a home-going ship. The notice expellfiig 
Mr. Buckingham was followed up, suddenly and without notice, oa March 14th, by a 
rigorous Press Ordinance from the Acting Governor-General in CounciL « * The 
Ordinance prescribed that henceforth no one should publish a newspap^ or other periodU 
cal without having obtained a license from the Governor-General in Council, signed by 
the Chief Secretary. Before this regulation could come into force, the law required it to 
be fixed up in the Supreme Court for twenty days, and then if not disallowed, registered. 
It was accordingly entered on March 15th. On the 17th, Council moved the Court to 
allow parties feeling themselves aggrieved by the new regulation to be heard. Sir Fraocia 
Macnaghten, the Sole Acting Judge, fixed the 31st for the hearing of objectiona, but 
suggested that in the meanwhile the objectors would do well to state their plea in a me- 
morial to Government. Foremost among these objectora was Bammohun Roy. Ha and 
his friends set about promoting the suggested petition, Another memorial of the 
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contempt, or of the peace, harmony, and good order of society in this 
country, being liable to be interrupted and destroyed, as implied in 
the preamble of the above Rule and Ordinance. 

First. Your Lordship is well aware, that the Natives of Calcutta 
and its vicinity, have voluntarily entrusted Government with millions 
of their wealth, without indicating the least suspicion of its stability 
and good faith, and reposing in the sanguine hope that their property 
being so secured, their interests will be as permanent as the British 
Power itself ; while on the contraiy, their fathers were invariably 
compelled to conceal their treasures in the bowels of the earth, in 
order to preserve them from the insatiable rapacity of their oppressive 
Rulers. 

Secondly. Placing entire reliance on the promises made by the 
British Government at the time of the Perpetual Settlement of the 
landed property in this part of India, in 1793, the Landholders have 
since, by constantly improving their estates, been able to increase 
their produce, in general very considerably whereas, prior to that 
period, and under former Govemmentii, their forefathers were obliged 
to lay waste the greater part of their estates, in order to make them 
appear of inferior value, that they might not excite the cupidity of 
Government, and thus cause their rents to be increased or themselves 
to be dispossessed of their lands, — a pernicious practice which often 
incapacitated the landholders from discharging even their stipulated 
revenue to Government, and reduced their families to poverty. 

MUne tenour was hastily dra\m up next day, signed by Rammohun and fire other dis- 
tinguished native gentlemen, and by counsel submitted to the Supreme Court. Tliis me- 
morial was attributed by its opponents to an English Author, but was really, as was gene- 
rally acknowledged later, the work of Rammohun.% It may be regarded as the Areopagitica 
of Indian History. Alike in diction and in argument, it fonns a noble landmark in the 
progress of English cidture in the East. * ♦ * *. On this memorial being read, ita 
prayer was supported by the speeches of Coimsel, Mr. Fergusson and Mr. Turton. But 
Sir Francis Macnaghten gave his decision in favour of the Press Ordinance. • • • 
There was but one resource left to the defenders of a free Press, and of that resource Ram- 
mohim did not hesitate to avail himself. He and his co-adjutors appealed to the King in 
Council. The Appeal is one of the noblest pieces of English to which Rammohun put 
his hand. Its stately periods and not less stately thought recall the eloquence of the 
great orators of a century ago. In a language and style for ever associated with the 
glorious vindication of liberty, it invokes against the arbitrary exercise of Bristisb power 
the principles and traditions which are distinctive of British history .” — The Life and 
LetUrt of Raja Rammohun Roy by Miss Collet. 

• Generally, it is said, two or three fold — R eportek. 
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Thirdly. During the last wars which the British Government 
were obliged to undertake against neighbouring Powers, it is well 
known, that the great body of Natives of wealth and respectability, 
as well as the Landholders of consequence, offered up regular prayers 
to the objects of their worship for the success of the British arms 
from a deep conviction that under the sway of that nation, their 
improvement, both mental and social, would be promoted, and their 
lives, religion, and property be secured. Actuated by such feelings, 
even in those critical times, which are the best test of the loyalty of 
the subject, they voluntarily came forward with a large portion of 
their property to enable the British Government to carry into effect 
the measures necessary for its own defence, considering the cause of 
the British as their own, and firmly believing that on its success, 
their own happiness and prosperity depended. 

Fourthly. It is manifest as the light of day, that the general 
subjects of observation and the constant and the familiar topic of 
discourse among the Hindu community of Bengal, are the literary 
and political improvements which are continually going on in the 
state of the country under the present system of Government, and a 
comparison between their present auspicious prospects and their hope- 
less condition under their former Rulers. 

Under these circumstances, your Ix)rd8hip cannot fail to be 
impressed with a full conviction, that whoever charges the Natives 
of this country with disloyalty, or insinuates aught to the pre- 
judice of their fidelity and attachment to the British Government, 
must either be totally ignorant of the affairs of this country and the 
feelings and sentiments of its inhabitants, as above stated, or, on the 
contrary, be desirous of misrepresenting the people and misleading the 
Government, both here and in England, for unworthy purposes of his 
own. 

Your Memorialists must confess, that these feelings of loyalty and 
attachment, of which the most unequivocal proofs stand on record, 
have been produced by the wisdom and liberality displayed by the 
British Government in the means adopted for the gradual improve- 
ment of their social and domestic condition, by the establishment 
of Colleges, Schools, and other beneficial institutions in this city, 
among which the creation of a British Court of Judicature for the 
more effectual administration of Justice, deserves to be gratefully 
remembered. 
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A proof of the Natives of India being more and more attached to 
the British Rule in proportion as they experience from it the Uesaings 
of just and liberal treatment, is, that the Inhabitants of Calcutta, who 
enjoy in many respects very superior privileges to those of their 
fellow-subjects in other parts of the country, are known to be in like 
measure more warmly devoted to the existing Government ; nor is 
it at all wonderful they should in loyalty be not at all inferior to 
British-bom Subjects, since they feel assured of the possession of the 
same civil and religious liberty, which is enjoyed in England, without 
being subjected to such heavy taxation as presses upon the people 
there. 

Hence the population of Calcutta, as well as the value of land 
in this City, have rapidly increased of late years, notwithstanding 
the high rents of houses and the dearness of all the necessaries of 
life compared with other parts of the country, as well as the Inhabi- 
tants being subjected to additional taxes, and also liable to the 
heavy costs necessarily incurred in case of suits before the Supreme 
Court. 

Your Lordship may have learned from the works of the Christian 
Missionaries, and also from other sources, that ever since the art of 
printing has become generally known among the Natives of Calcutta, 
numerous Publications have been circulated in the Bengalee Language, 
which by introducing free discussion among the Natives and inducing 
them to reflect and inquire after knowledge, have already served 
greatly to improve their minds and ameliorate their condition. This 
desirable object has been chiefly promoted by the establishment of 
four Native Newspapers, two in the Bengalee and two in the Persian 
Language, published for the purpose of communicating to those 
residing in the interior of the country, accounts of whatever occurs 
worthy of notice at the Presidency or in the country, and also the 
interesting and valuable intelligence of what is passing in England 
and in other parts of the world, conveyed through the English News- 
papers or other channels. 

Your Memorialists are unable discover any disturbance of 
the peace, harmony, and good order of society, that has ariaea 
from the English Press, the influence of which must neoeaaarily 
be confined to that part of the community who underataad the 
language thoroughly ; but they are quite confident, that the puUicatioQa 
in the Native Languages, whether in the shape of a Netmpaper 
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Of any other work, have none of them been calculated to bring the 
Qovemment of the country into hatred and contempt, and that they 
have not proved, as far as can be ascertained by the strictest inquiry, 
in the slightest degree injurious ; which has very lately been acknow- 
ledged in one of the most respectable English Missionary works. So 
far from obtruding upon Government groundless representations. 
Native Authors and Editors have always restrained themselves from 
publishing even such facts respecting the judicial proceedings in the 
Interior of the coimtry as they thought were likely at first view to be 
obnoxious to Government. 

While your Memorialists were indulging the hope that Govern- 
ment, from a conviction of the manifold advantages of being put in 
possession of full and impartial information regarding what is passing 
in all parts of the Country, would encourage the establishment of 
Newspapers in the cities and districts under the special patronage 
and protection of Government, that they might furnish the Supreme 
Authorities in Calcutta with an accurate account of local occurrences 
and reports of Judicial proceedings, — tliey have the misfortune to 
observe, that on the contrary, his Excellency the Governor-General 
in Council has lately promulgated a Rule and Ordinance imposing 
severe restraints on the Press and prohibiting all Periodical Publica- 
tions even at the Presidency and in the Native Languages, unless 
sanctioned by a License from Government, which is to be revocable 
at pleasure whenever it shall appear to Government that a publication 
has contained anything of an unsuitable character. 

Those Natives who are in more favourable circumstances and of 
respectable character, have such an invincible prejudice against 
making a voluntary affidavit, or undergoing the solemnities of an 
oath, that they will never think of establishing a publication which 
can only be supported by a series of oaths and affidavits, abhorrent 
to their feelings and derogatory to th^ir reputation amongst their 
countrymen. 

After this Rule and Ordinance shall have been carried into execu^ 
ticm, your Memorialists are therefore extremely sorry to observe, that 
a con^plete stop will be put to the difhision of knowledge and the 
consequent mental improvement now going on, either by translations 
into the popular dialect of this country from the learned languages 
cl the East, or by the circulation of literary intelligence drawn from 
foragn publications.' And the same cause will also prevent those 
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Natives who are better versed in the laws and customs of the British 
Nation, from communicating to their fellow-subjects a knowledge of 
the admirable system of Government established by the British, and 
the peculiar excellencies of the means they have adopted for the 
•strict add impartial administration of justice. Another evil . of equal 
importance in the eyes of a just Ruler, is, that it will also preclude 
the Natives from making the Government readily acquainted with the 
errors and injustice that may be committed by its executive officers 
in the various parts of this extensive country ; and it will also pre- 
*clude the Natives from communicating frankly and honestly to their 
‘Gracious Sovereign in England and his Council, the real condition 
•of his Majesty’s faithful subjects in this distant part of his dominions 
.and the treatment they experience from the local Government : since 
•such information cannot in future be conveyed to England, as it has 
heretofore been, either by the translations from the Native publications 
inserted in the English Newspapers printed here and sent to Europe, 
•or by tlie English publications which the Natives themselves had 
in contemplation to establish, before this Rule and Ordinance ivas 
proposed. 

After this sudden deprivation of one of the most precious of their 
rights, which has been freely allowed them since the Establishment 
•of the British Power, a right which they are not, and cannot be 
•charged with having ever abused, the inhabitants of Calcutta would 
be no onger justified in boasting, that they are fortunately placed by 
Providence under the protection of the whole British Nation, or that the 
King of England and his Ijords and Commons are their Legislators, and 
that they are secured in the enjoyment of the same civil and religious 
privileges that every Briton is entitled to in England. 

Your Memorialists are persuaded that the British Government is 
not disposed to adopt the political maxim so often acted upon by 
Asiatic Princes, that the more a people are kept in darkness, their 
Riders will derive the greater advantages from them ; since, by 
reference to History, it is found that this was but a short-sighted policy 
which did not ultimately answer the purpose of its authors. On the 
•contrary, it rather proved disadvantageous to them ; for we find that 
•as often as an ignorant people, when an opportunity offered, hav^ 
revolted against their Rulers, all sorts of barbarous excesses and 
cruelties have been the consequence ; whereas a people naturally 
•disposed to peace and ease, when placed under a good Government 
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from wliich they experience just and liberal treatment, must become 
the more attached to it, in proportion as they become enlightened 
and the great body of the people are taught to appreciate the value of 
the blessings they enjoy imder its Rule. 

Every good Ruler, who is convinced of the imperfection of human 
nature, and reverences the Eternal Grovemor of the world, must be 
conscious of the great liability to error in managing the affairs of a 
vast empire ; and therefore he will be anxious to afford every indivi* 
dual the readiest means of bringing to his notice whatever may 
require his interference. To secure this important object, the un- 
restrained Liberty of Publication, is the only effectual means that 
can be employed. And should it ever be abused, the established 
Law of the Land is very properly armed with sufficient powers to 
pumsh those who may be found guilty of misrepresenting the conduct 
or character of Government, which are effectually guarded by the 
same Laws to which individuals must look for protection of their 
reputation and good name. 

Your memorialists conclude by humbly entreating your Lordship 
to take this Memorial into your gracious consideration ; and that you 
will be pleased by not registering the above Rule and Ordinance, to 
permit the Natives of this country to continue in possession of the 
civil rights and privileges which they and their fathers have so long 
enjoyed under the auspices of the British nation, whose kindness and 
confidence, they are not aware of having done anything, to forfeit. 

Chundeb Coomar Tagore, 
Dwarka Nauth Tagore, 
Rammohun Rot, 

Hurchunder Ghosb, 

Gowree Churn Bonnergee, 
Prossunno Coo mar Tagore. 




APPEAL TO THE KING IN COUNCIL 


TO THE KING’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 

May it please your Majesty, 

We, your Majesty’s faithful subjects, Natives of India and inhabi- 
tants of Calcutta, being placed by Providence under the sovereign 
care and protection of the august head of the British nation, look up 
to your Majesty as the guardian of our lives, property, and religion, 
and when our rights are invaded and our prayers disregarded by the 
subordinate authorities, we beg leave to carry our complaints before 
your Majesty’s throne, which is happily established in mercy and 
justice, amidst a generous people celebrated throughout the earth as 
the enemies of tyranny, and distinguished under your royal auspices, 
as the successful defenders of Europe from Continental usurpation. 

2nd. We, your Majesty’s faithful subjects, now come before you 
under the most painful circumstances, the local executive authorities 
having suddenly assumed the power of legislation in matters of the 
highest moment, and abolished legal privileges of long standing, with- 
out the least pretence that we have ever abused them, and made an 
invasion on our civil rights such as is unprecedented in the History of 
British Rule in Bengal, by a measure which either indicates a total 
disregard of the civil rights and privileges of your Majesty’s faithful 
subjects, or an intention to encourage a cruel and unfounded suspicion 
of our attachment to the existing Government. 

3rd. The greater part of Hindustan having been for several 
centuries subject to Muhammadan Rule, the civil and religious rights 
of its original inhabitants were constantly trampled upon, and from 
the habitual oppression of the conquerors, a great body of their 
subjects in the southern Peninsula (Dukhin), afterwards called Marhat- 
tahs, and another body in the western parts now styled Sikhs, were at 
last driven to revolt ; and when the Mussulman power became feelde, 
they ultimately succeeded in establishing their independence ; but the 
Natives of Bengal wanting vigor of body, and adverse to active 
exertion, remained during the whole period of the Muhammadan 
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coaquest, faithful to the existing Government, although their property" 
was often plundered, their religion insulted, and their blood wantonly" 
shed. Divine Providence at last, in its abundant mercy, stirred up 
the English nation to break the yoke of those tyrants, and to receive 
the oppressed Natives of Bengal under its protection. Having made 
Calcutta the capital of their dominions, the English distinguished 
this city by such peculiar marks of favour, as a free people would be 
expected to bestow, in establishing an English Court of Judicature,, 
and granting to all within its jurisdiction, the same civil rights as. 
every Briton enjoys in his native country ; thus putting the Natives 
of India in possession of such privileges as their forefathers never 
expected to attain, even under Hindu Rulers. Considering these 
things and bearing in mind also the solicitude for the welfare of this 
country, uniformly expressed by the Honourable East India Company, 
under whose immediate control we are placed, and also by the Supreme 
Councils of the British nation, your dutiful subjects consequently 
have not viewed the English as a body of conquerors, but rather as 
deliverers, and look up to your Majesty not only as a Ruler, but also 
as a father and protector, 

4th. Since the establishment of the Supreme Court of Judicature 
in Calcutta till the present time, a period that has been distinguished 
by every variety of circumstances, the country sometimes reposing in 
the bosom of profound peace, at others shaken with the din of arms — 
the local Government of Bengal, although composed from time to 
time, of men of every shade of character and opinion, never attempt- 
ed of its own wiU and pleasure to take away any of the rights which 
your Majesty’s royal ancestors with the consent of their Councils, 
had been graciously pleased to confer on your faithful subjects. 
Under the cheering influence of equitable and indulgent treatment, 
and stimulated by the example of a people famed for their wisdom 
and liberality, the Natives of India, with the means of amelioration 
set before them, have been gradually advancing in social and intel- 
lectual improvement. In their conduct and in their writings, whether 
periodical or otherwise, they have never failed to manifest all becom- 
ing respect to a Government fraught with such blessings ; of which 
their own publications and the judgment passed upon them by the 
works of their contemporaries, are the best proofs. Your faithful 
subjects beg leave in support of this statement to submit two ex- 
tracts from English works very lately published, one by a Native of 
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India, and the other by English Missionaries ; the first is from a work 
published on the 30th of January last, by Rammohun Roy, entitled 
“ a Final Appeal to the Christian Public,’* which may serve as a 
specimen of the sentiments expressed by the Natives of India towards 
the Gk)vemmont. 

“ I now conclude my Essay in offering up thanks to the Supreme 
Disposer of the universe, for having unexpectedly delivered this 
country, from the long continued tyranny of its former Rulers, and 
placed it under the Government of the English, a nation who not 
only are blessed with the enjoyment of civil and political liberty, but 
also interest themselves, in promoting liberty and social happiness, 
as well as free inquiry into literary and religious subjects, among 
those nations to which their influence extends.” — Pages 378, 379. 

5th The second extract is from a periodical work published at the- 
Danish settlement of Serampore, by a body of English Missionaries, 
who are known to be generally the best qualified and the most careful 
observers of the foreign countries in which Europeans have settled. 
This work, entitled the “ Fuirnd of India,” treating of the Native^ 
Newspapers published in Bengal, thus observes ; “ How necessary a 
step this (the establishment of a Native Press) was for the amelioration 
of the condition of the Natives, no person can be ignorant who haa 
traced the effects of the Press in other countries. The Natives 
themselves soon availed themselves of this privilege ; no less than four 
Weekly Newspapers in the Native language have now been established, 
and there are hopes, that these efforts will contribute essentially to- 
arouse the Native mind from its long lethargy of death ; and while 
it excites them to inquire into what is going forward in a world, of 
which Asia forms so important a portion, urge them to ascertain 
their own situation respecting that eternal world, which really com- 
municates aU the vigour and interest now so visible in Europeans.. 
Nor has this liberty been abused by them in the least degree ; yet these 
vehicles of intelligence have begun to be called for, from the very 
extremites of British India, and the talents of the Natives themselves, 
have not unfrequently been exerted in the production of Essays, that 
would have done credit to our own countrymen .” — {Friend of India,. 
quarterly series. No. VII, published in December, 1822). 

6th. An English gentleman, of the name of Buckingham, who 
for some yeai*s published a Newspaper in this place, entitled the- 
Caloutta Journal,” having incurred the displeasure of the local 
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Government, was ordered to leave this country, and soon afterwards, 
the Hon’ble John Adam, the Govemoi'-General in Council, suddenly 
without any previous intimation of his intentions, passed a Rule 
and Ordinance, on the 14th of March, thus taking away the liberty 
of the Press, which your Majesty’s faitliful subjects had so long and 
so happily enjoyed, and substituting his own will and pleasure for 
the Laws of England, by which it had hitherto been governed. (This 
Rule, Ordinance, and Regulation is annexed : vide Paper annexed 
No. 1.)* 

7th. It being necessary according to the system established for 
the Government of this country that the above Regulation should 
receive the approbation of the Supreme Court by being registered 
there, after having been fixed up for 20 days on the walls of the 
Court-room, before it could become Law on the following Monday, (the 
17th of March,) Mr. Fergusson, Barrister, moved the Court to allow 
parties who might feel themselves aggrieved by the New Regulation, 
to be heard against it by their Counsel before the sanction of the 
Court should establish it as Law, and the Honourable Sir Francis 
^ Macnaghten, the sole acting J udge, expressed his willingness to hear 
in this manner, all that could be urged against it, and appointed 
Monday the Slst of the same month of March, for Counsel to be heard. 
His Lordship also kindly suggested, that in the meantime, he thought 
it would be advisable to present a Memorial to Government, praying 
for the withdrawal of the said Rule and Ordinance. These observa- 
tions from the Honourable Sir Francis Macnaghten, inspired your 
Majesty’s faithful subjects at this Presidency, with a confident hope, 
that his Lordship disapproved of the Rule and Ordinance, and would 
use his influence with Government to second the prayer of the Me- 
morial he recommended to be presented, or that at least in virtue of 
the authority vested in him for the purpose of protecting your faithful 
subjects against illegal and oppressive acts, he would prevent the 
proposed Rule from passing into Law. 

8th. Your faithful subjects agreeable to a suggestion of this 
nature, proceeding from such a source, employed the few days 
intervening, in preparing a Memorial to Government, containing a 
respectful representation of the reasons which existed against the 
proposed Rule and Ordinance being passed into Law ; but in prepar- 


These annexed papers have not been published as unneessarj. — Ea. 
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ittg this Memorial in both the English and Bengalee Ijanguages, and 
•discussing the alterations suggested by the different individuals who 
wished to give it their support and signature, so much time was 
necessarily consumed, that it was not ready to be sent into circulation 
for signature until the 30th of March ; consequently only fifteen 
Natives of respectability had time to read it over and affix their 
signature before the following day on which it was to be discussed 
in the Supreme Court and finally sanctioned or rejected. Besides 
that this number was considered insufficient, it was then too late for 
Government to act upon this Memorial, so as to supersede the discus- 
sions and decision that were to take place in the Court, and a few 
individuals, therefore, of those who concurred in it, hastily prepared 
another Memorial of the same tenor in the morning of that day, 
addressed to the Supreme Court itself, demonstrating our unshaken 
attachment to the British Government, and praying the Court to 
withhold its sanction from a Regulation which would deprive us of 
an invaluable privilege, firmly secured to us by the Laws of the Land, 
which we had so long enjoyed and could not be charged with ever 
having abused. (Annexed paper No. 2.) And although from these 
circumstances, the Memorial had still fewer signatures, your Majesty’s 
faithful subjects reposed in the hope, that in appealing to a British 
Court of Law they might rely more on the jiistice of their cause, 
than the number or weight of names, especially, since it is well- 
known, that there are many under the immediate influence of 
Government, who would not express an opinion against the acts of 
those in power at the time, although it were to secure the salvation of 
all their countrymen. 

9th. This Memorial being, by the order of the Judge read by the 
Registrar of the Court, Mr. Fergusson, (who besides his professional 
skill and eminence as an English Lawyer, has acquired by his long 
practice at the Calcutta Bar, a very intimate acquaintance with the 
state of this Country) in virtue of the permission granted him, entered 
into an argument, shewing the Rule and Ordinance to be both illegal 
and inexpedient. (The groimds on which he opposed it are given 
at length, annexed paper No. 3.) 

10th. These and other conclusive arguments, urged by Mr. 
Fer^sson, and also by Mr. Turton, both eminently skilled in the 
Laws of England, powerfully strengthened the hopes previotisly 
created by the observations that formerly fell from the Bench, that 

9Q 
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the learned Judge would enter his protest against such a direct 
violation of the Laws, and uncalled for invasion of the rights of your 
faithful subjects. 

11th. Notwithstanding, we observed with astonishment and regret, 
that his Lordship, in giving his decision, paid no regard whatever to 
the above Memorial, not alluding to it in the most distant manner, 
nor to the argument it contained ; and his Lordship further disclosed, 
that at the time he expressed a desire to hear every objection tliat 
could be urged, and recommended a Memorial to Government against 
it, from which your faithful subjects unanimously hoped that the 
mind of the Judge was undecided, and rather unfavourable to the 
Rule, his Lordship had previously pledged himself by promise to Go- 
vernment to give it his sanction. (Annexed paper No. 4, containing 
the speech made by Sir Francis Macnaghten the J udge, who presided 
on the occasion). 

12th. Your Majesty’s faithful subjects cannot account for the 
inconsistency manifested by Sir F. Macnaghten in two different points 
with regard to the sanctioning of this Regulation. In the first place, 
according to his Lordship’s own statement from the Bench, he refused 
not only once, but twice, to see the Regulation before it passed in 
Council, probably because his Lordship thought it improper for him to 
give it his approbation until it came before him in the regular manner ; 
but he afterwards, when application was made to him a third time, 
not only consented to read it, but with some alterations agreed to give 
it his sanction, a change of conduct for which no reason was assigned 
by his Lordship. Again, when application was made to his Lordship 
to hear the objections that might be urged against it, before giving it 
his Judicial approval, his Lordship withheld from the knowledge of 
the public, not only that he had already ^o pledged himself ; but even 
that he had previously seen the Regulation, and expressed himself 
ready to hear all that could be said respecting it, in the same manner 
as if his mind had been unfettered by any promise, and perfectly 
open to conviction. Consequently, some of your Majesty’s faithful 
subjects prepared a Memorial and retained Counsel against the new 
Regulation, and had afterwards the mortification to find, that their 
representations were treated with contemptuous neglect, and that the 
arguments of the most able Lawyers could be of no avail. 

13th. Your Majesty in Parliament has been graciously pleased to 
make it a part of the Law of this Country, that after a Begidation has 
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passed the Council, it must be fixed up for twenty days in the Supreme 
Court, before it can be registered, so as to receive the full force of 
Law, an interval which allows the Judge time for deliberation and to 
hear from others all the objections that may exist to the proposed 
measure, and might have the effect of preventing the establishment 
of injudicious and inexpedient or unjust and oppressive acts ; but if, 
as in this case, the Judges enter into previous compact with the 
Local Government, and thus preclude the possibility of any effectual 
representation front your faithful subjects, who have no intimation 
of what is meditated till it be finally resolved upon, the salutary effect 
of twenty days’ delay is lost, and your faithful subjects will be in cons- 
tant apprehension, that the most valuable and sacred of their rights 
may, as in this instance, be suddenly snatched from them at a moment’s 
warning, before they know that such a measure is in contemplation, 
or have time to represent the evils which it is calculated to inflict 
upon them. 

14th. In pursuance of the Regulation passed as above described, 
the Government issued an official order in the “ Government Gazette” 
of the 5th of April, commanding the attention of Editors of News- 
papers, or other periodical works, to certain restrictions therein 
ccmtained, prohibiting all matters which it might consider as coming 
under the following heads : 

(1st). Defamatory or contumelious reflections against the King, 
or any of the Members of the Royal Family. 

(2nd). Observations or statements touching the character, cons* 
titution, measures or orders of the Court of Directors, or other public 
authorities in England, connected with the Government of India, or 
the character, constitution, measures, or orders of the Indian Govern* 
ments, impugning the motives and designs of such authorities of 
Governments, or in any way tending to bring them into hatred or 
contempt, to excite resistance to their orders, and to weaken their 
authority. 

(3rd.) Observations or statements of the above description^ 
relative to, allied, or Friendly Native Powers, their Ministers^ or 
Representatives. 

(4th). Defamatory or contumelious remarka or offensive insinuai* 
tions levelled against the Governor-General,, the Governors or Comr 
naanderB*in-Chief, the Members of Council, or the Judges oJ His 
Majesty’s Courts at any of the Presidencies, or the Bishop of Calouttai 
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and publications of any description, tending to expose them to hatred, 
obloquy or contempt, also libellous or abusive reflections and insi- 
nuations against the Public Ofl&cers of Government. 

(5th.) Discussions having a tendency to create alarm or suspi- 
cion among the native population of any intended official interference 
with their religious opinions and observances, and irritating and 
insulting remarks on their peculiar usages and modes of thinking on 
religious subjects. 

(6th.) The republication from English, or other papers, of pas- 
sages coming under the foregoing heads. 

(7th.) Defamatory publications tending to disturb the peace, 
harmony, and good order of society. 

(8th.) Anonymous appeals to the Public, relative to grievances 
of professional or official nature, alleged to have been sustained by 
public officers in the service of His Majesty or the Honourable 
Company. 

This Copy of the Restrictions will be authenticated by the annex- 
ed Copy (No. 5), 

15th. The above Restrictions, as they are capable of being 
interpreted, will in fact afford Government and all its Functionaries 
from the highest to the lowest, complete immimity from censure 
or exposure respecting anything done by them in their official 
capacity, however desirable it might be for the interest of the 
Country, and also that of this Honourable Company, that tlie public 
conduct of such public men should not be allowed to pass unnoticed. 
It can scarcely be doubted that the real object of these Restrictions 
is, to afford all the Functionaries of Government complete security 
against their conduct being made the subject of observation, though 
it is associated with a number of other restraints totally uncalled 
for, but well calculated to soothe the supreme authorities in England 
and win their assent to the main object of the Rule — the suppres- 
sion of public remark on the conduct of the public Officers of Gov- 
ernment in India. 

16th. Your Majesty’s faithful subjects could have surely no 
inducement in this distant quarter of the world to make contume- 
lious and injurious reflections on your Majesty or any of the members 
of your Majesty’s illustrious family, or to circulate them among 
people to whom your Majesty’s name is scarcely known, and to the 
greatest part of whom, even the fame of your greatness and pow^ 
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has not reached ; but to those few Natives who are possessed of suffi- 
cient information to imderstand the political situation of England, 
the English Newspapers and Books which are constantly brought to 
this country in great abundance, are equally intelligible with the 
periodical publications printed in Calcutta. 

17th. Neither can your Majesty’s faithful subjects have any 
wish to make remarks on the proceedings of the Court of Directors, of 
whose beneficent intentions they are well convinced, but that the 
Honourable Body who have so often manifested their earnest desire to 
ameliorate the condition of their Indian dependants, must be naturally 
anxious to be made exactl}^ acquainted with the manner in which 
their wishes are carried into execution, and the operation and effect 
of the acta passed relative to this country. 

18th. Wlioever shall maliciously publish what has a tendency 
to bring the Government into hatred and contempt, or excite 
resistance to its orders, or weaken their authority, may be punished 
by Law as guilty of treason or sedition ; and surely in a country 
enjoying profound peace externally and internally, and where seditious 
and treasonable publications are unknown, it could not be necessary 
for Government to throw aside of a sudden, the Laws which for 
anything that has appeared, were fully sufficient, and arm itself with 
new and extraordinary powers at a time when that Government is 
more secure than at any former period. 

19th. It may surely be left for British Judges and Juries to 
determine whether the mention made of the proceedings of Govern- 
ment, be malevolent, seditious and dangerous to the State, so as to 
render a writer or publisher culpable and amenable to punishment ; 
but if the mere mention of the conduct of Government without misre- 
presentation or malice on the part of the writer, bring it into hatred 
and contempt, such conduct will never receive the countenance or 
protection of your Majesty by the sanction of a Law to prevent its 
exposure to public observation, and the discovery of that dissatisfac- 
tion it may have occasioned, which would afford the higher authori- 
ties an opportunity of removing them. 

20th. After a body of English Missionaries have been labouring 
for about twenty-five years by preaching and distributing publications 
in the native languages in all parts of Bengal, to bring the prevailing 
system of religion into disrepute, no alarm whatever prevails, b^ 
cause your Majesty’s faithful subjects possess the power of defending 
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their Religion by the same means that are employed against it, and 
many of them have exercised the freedom of the Press to combat the 
writings of English missionaries, and think no other protection ne- 
cessary to the maintenance of their faith. While the Teachers of 
Christianity use only reason and persuation to propagate their Reli- 
gion, your Majesty’s feithful subjects are content to defend theirs by 
the same weapons, convinced that true Religion needs not the aid of 
the sword or of legal penalties for its protection. While your 
Majesty’s faithful subjects perceived that Government shewed no dis- 
pleasure, and claimed no arbitrary power of preventing the publi- 
cation of what was written in defence of the prevailing religion of 
the coxmtry, it was impossible to entertain any such suspicion as 
that intimated in the 5th article, viz., that Government would in- 
terfere with the established faith of the natives of this country. 
Nevertheless, if any person with a malicious and seditious design 
were to circulate an unfounded rumour that Government meant so to 
interfere with our religious privileges, he would be severely punished 
by law : but if the Government really intended to adopt measures to 
change the religion of the country, your Majesty’s faithful subjects 
would be absolutely prohibited by the present Restrictions from in- 
timating the appalling intelligence to their countrymen : and al- 
though they have every reason to hope that the English nation will 
never abandon that religious toleration which has distinguished their 
progress in the East, it is impossible to forsee to what purposes of re- 
ligious oppression such a Law might at some future time be applied. 

2l8t. The office of the Lord Bishop of Calcutta not calling him to 
preach Christianity in that part of the town inhabited by the natives, 
or to circulate Pamphlets among them against the established Religion 
of the Country, but being of a nature totally distinct, and not at all 
interfering with the religious opinion of the native population, they 
could never dream of vilifying and defaming his character or office. 

22nd. The Judges of the Supreme Court in Calcutta and of the 
English Courts of Judicature at the other Presidencies, enjoy, in 
virtue of their office, the power of protecting their characters and 
official conduct from defamation and abuse : since such would be 
either a contempt of the Court, liable to summary punishment, or 
punishable by those Laws enacted against libel. It is therefore hard 
to be conceived, that they stand in need of still further protection, 
unless it should be wished thereby to create an idea of their infallibi- 
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lity, whioh however is incompatible with the freedom allowed to 
Barristers, of delivering their sentiments beforehand on the justice 
or injustice of the opinions the Judges may pronounce, and in case 
of appeal, of controverting the justice and equity of their decision. 
The only object such a restriction is calculated to attain, must there- 
fore be defeated, unless it be meant thereby to prevent the publication 
of the pleadings which as they take place in an English Court of 
Judicature are by Law public, and ought to be accessible to all. 

23rd. The seventh restriction prohibiting defamatory publica- 
tions tending to disturb the peace, harmony, and good order of 
Society, is equally, unnecessary, since the British Legislature has 
already provided a punishment for such ofEences by the Laws enacted 
against libel. 

24th. Your Majesty’s faithful subjects will not offer any more 
particular remarks on the superfluous Restrictions introduced to 
accompany those more important ones which are the principal object 
of Government, and wiU conclude with this general observation, 
that they are imnecessary, either because the offences prohibited 
are imaginary and improbable, or because they are already provided 
for by the Laws of the Land, and either the Government does not 
intend to put them in force at all, or it is anxious to interrupt the 
regular course of justice, abolish the right of Trial by Jury and, by 
taking the Law into its own hands, to combine the Legislative and 
Judicial power, which is destructive of all Civil Liberty. 

25th. Your Majesty’s faithful subjects have heard that. Your 
Majesty constantly submits to the greatest freedom of remark among 
your British-bom subjects without losing any part of the homage 
and respect due to your exalted character and station, and that the 
conduct of your Ministers is constantly the topic of discussion, with- 
out destroying the dignity and power of the Government. While 
such is the case in a country where it is said above nine-tenths of the 
Inhabitants read newspapers, and are therefore liable to be led by the 
opinions circulated through the Press, its capability of bringing a 
Government into hatred and contempt must be far less in a couutiy 
where the great mass of the population do not read at all, and have 
the greatest reverence for men in power, of whom tliey can only judge 
by what they feel, and are not to be moved by what is written, but by 
what is done, where consequently Government can only be biought 
into hatred and contempt by its own acts. 
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26th. The Marquis of Hastiiigs, who had associated for the greater 
part of his life, with Kings and Princes, entertained no apprehension 
that the salutary control of public scrunity which he commended, 
would bring him or his Indian administration into hatred and con- 
tempt ; and in effect, instead of such being the result, the greater the 
freedom he allowed to the European conductors of the Press, only 
rendered his name the most honored and revered in this part of 
the world, because it was imiversaUy believed, that his conduct 
proceeded from a consciousness of rectitude which feared no investi- 
gation. 

27th. But your faithful subjects might forbear urging further 
arguments on this subject to your Majesty, who with your actions open 
to observation, possess the love, the esteem, and the respect of man- 
kind, in a degree which none of the despotic Monarchs of Europe or 
Asia can ever attain, whose subjects are prohibited from examining 
and expressing their opinions regarding their conduct. 

28th. Asia unfortunately affords few instances of Princes whO' 
have submitted their actions to the judgment of their subjects, but 
those who have done so, instead of falling into hatred and contempt, 
were the more loved and respected, while they lived, and their me- 
mory is still cherished by posterity ; whereas more despotic Monarchs, 
pursued by hatred in their life time, could with difficutly escape the 
attempts of the rebel or the assassin, and their names are either de- 
tested or forgotten. 

29th. The idea of the possession of absolute power and perfection, 
is evidently not necessary to the stability of the British Government 
of India, since your Majesty’s faithful subjects are accustomed to see 
private individuals citing the Government before the Supreme Court, 
where the justice of their acts is fearlessly impugned, and after the 
necessary evidence being produced and due investigation made, 
judgment not unfrequently given against the Government, the judge 
not feeling himself restrained from passing just sentence by any fear 
of the Government being thereby brought into contempt. And your 
Majesty’s faithful subjects only pray, that it may be permitted by 
means of the Press or by some other means equally effectual, to bring 
forward evidence regarding the acts of Government which affect the 
general interest of the community, that they also may be investigated 
and reversed, when those who have the power of doing so, become 
convinced that they are improper or injurious. 
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30th. A Government conscious of rectitude of intention, cannot be 
afraid of public scrutiny by means of the Press, since this instrument 
can be equally well employed as a weapon of defence, and a Govern* 
ment possessed of immense patronage, is more especially secure, since 
the greater part of the learning and talent in the country being^ 
already enlisted in the service, its actions, if they have any shadow 
of Justice, are sure of being ably and successfully defended. 

Slst. Men in power hostile to the Liberty of the Press, which is a 
disagreeable check upon their conduct, when unable to discover any 
real evil arising from its existence, have attempted to make the world 
imagine, that it might, in some possible contingency, afford the means 
of combination against the Government, but not to mention that 
extraordinary emergencies would warrant measures which in ordinaiy 
times are totally unjustifiable, your Majesty is well aware, that a 
Free Press has never yet caused a revolution in any part of the world, 
because, while men can easily represent the grievances arising from 
the conduct of the local authorities to the supreme Government, and 
thus get them redressed, the grounds of discontent that excite revo- 
lution are removed ; whereas, where no freedom of the Press existed, 
and grievances consequently remained unrepresented and unredressed, 
innumerable revolutions have taken place in all parts of the globe, or 
if prevented by the armed force of the Government, the people 
continued ready for insurrection. 

32nd. The servants of the Honourable Company are necessarily 
firmly attached to that system from which they derive their consequence 
and power, and on which their hopes of higher honours and still 
greater emoluments depend ; and if it be possible to imagine^ that 
these strong considerations are not sufficient to preseive subordination 
among them, the power of suspension and ruin which hangs over 
their heads for any deviation from duty, is certainly sufficient to- 
secure that object. 

33rd. After the British Government has existed for so many 
years, it has acquired a certain standard character in the minds of 
the natives of India, from the many excellent men who have from 
time to time held the reins of power, and the principles by which 
they have been guided. Whatever opinion, therefore, may be enteiv 
tained of the individuals composing it at a particular period, while- 
the source of power remains the same, your Majesty’s faithful 
subjects cannot of a sudden lose confidence in the virtue of the 
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stream, since although it may for a period be tainted with corruption, 
yet in the natural course of events it must soon resume its accustomed 
character. Should individuals abuse the power entrusted to them, 
public resentment cannot be transferred from the delinquents to 
the Government itself, while there is a prospect of remedy from the 
higher authorities ; and should the highest in this country turn a 
deaf ear to all complaint, by forbidding grievances to be even men- 
tioned, the spirit of loyalty is still kept alive by the hope of redress 
from the authorities in England ; thus the attachment of the Natives 
of India, to the British Government must be as permanent as their 
confidence in the honour and Justice of the British nation, which is 
their last Court of Appeal next to Heaven. But if they be prevented 
from making their real condition known in England, deprived of this 
hope of redress, they will consider the most peculiar excellence of 
the British Government of India, as done away. 

34th. If these conclusions drawn from the particular circum- 
■stances of this coimtry, be met with such an argument as that a 
colony or distant dependency can never safely be entrusted with 
the Liberty of the Press, and that therefore Natives of Bengal cannot 
Be allowed to exercise the privileges they have so long enjoyed, thia 
would be in other words to tell them, that they are condemned to 
perpetual oppression and degradation, fi*om which they can have 
no hope of being raised during the existence of the British Power. 

35th. The British nation has never yet descended to avow a 
principle so foreign to their character, and if they could for a 
moment entertain the idea of preserving their power by keeping 
their colonies in ignorance, the prohibition of periodical publications 
is not enough, but printing of all kinds, education, and every other 
means of diffusing knowledge should be equally discouraged and put 
down. For it must be the distant consequences of the diffusion of 
knowledge that are dreaded by those (if there be any such) who are 
Teally apprehensive for the stability of Government, since it is well 
known to all in the least acquainted with this country, that although 
every effort were made by periodical as well as other publications, a 
great number of years must elapse before any considerable change can 
be made in the existing habits and opinions of the Natives of India, ao 
firmly are they wedded to established custom. Should apprehensions 
fio \mworthy of the English nation prevail, then unlike the ancient 
Romans who extended their knowledge and civilization with their 
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conquests, ignorance and degradation must mark the extent of 
British Power. Yet surely even this affords no hope of perpetual 
Tole, since notwithst'uiding the tyranny and oppression of Gengis 
Khan and Tamerlane, their empire was not so lasting as that of Uie 
Romans, who to the proud title of conquerors, added the more 
glorious one of Enlighteners of the World. And of the two most 
renowned and powerful monarchs among the Moghuls, Akbar was 
celebrated for his clemency, for his encouragement of learning, and 
for granting civil and religious liberty to his subjects, and Aunmgzebe, 
for his cruelty and intolerance, yet the former reigned happy, extended 
his power and his dominions, and his memory is still adored, whereas 
the other, though endowed with equal abilities and possessed of equal 
power and enterprize, met with many reverses and misfortunes during 
his lifetime, and his name is now held in abhorrence. 

36th. It is well known that despotic Governments naturally 
desire the suppression of any freedom of expression which might tend 
to expose their acts to the obloquy which ever attends the exercise of 
tyranny or oppression, and the argument they constantly resort to, is, 
that the spread of knowledge is dangerous to the existence of all 
legitimate authority, since, as a people become enlightened, they will 
discover that by a imity of effort, the many may easily shake off the 
yoke of the few, and thus become emancipated from the restraints of 
power altogether, forgetting the lesson derived from history, that in 
countries which have made the smallest advances in civilization, 
anarchy and revolution are most prevalent — while on the other hand, 
in nations the most enlightened, any revolt against governments which 
have guarded inviolate the rights of the governed, is most rare, and 
that the resistence of a people advanced in knowledge, has ever been 
—not against the existence, — but against the abuses of the Governing 
power. Canada, during the late war with America, afforded a 
memorable instance of the truth of this argument. The enlightened 
inhabitants of that colony, finding that their rights and privileges had 
been secured to them, their complaints listened to, and their grievan^ 
ces redressed by the British government, resisted every attempt of tibe 
United States to seduce them from their allegiance to it. In fact, it 
may be fearlessly averred, that the more enlightened a people become, 
the less likely are they to revolt against the governing power, as long 
as it is exercised with justice tempered with mercy, and the rights and 
privileges of the governed are held sacred from any invasion. 
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37th. If your Majesty’s faithful subjects could conceive for a. 
moment, that the British nation actuated solely by interested policy^ 
considered India merely as a valuable property, and would regard 
nothing but the best means of securing its possession and turning it to 
advantage, even then, it would be of importance to ascertain whether 
this property be well taken care of by their servants, on the |^me 
principle that good masters are not indifferent about the treatment 
of their slaves. 

38th. While therefore the existene of a free Press is equally 
necessary for the sake of the Governors and the governed, it is. 
possible a national feeling may lead the British people to suppose,, 
that in two points, the peculiar situation of this country requires a 
modification of the laws enacted for the control of the Press irt 
England. First, that for the sake of greater security and to preserve 
the union existing between England and this country, it might bo 
necessary to enact a penalty to be inflicted on such persons as might 
endeavour to excite hatred in the minds of the Natives of India against 
the English nation. Secondly, that a penalty should be inflicted on 
such as might seditiously attempt to excite hostilities with neighbour- 
ing or friendly states. Although your Majesty’s faithful subjects are 
not aware that anything has yet occurred to call for the precautions- 
thus anticipated, yet should such or any other limitations of the 
liberty of the Press be deemed necessary, they are perfectly willing to- 
submit to additional penalties to be legally inflicted. But they must 
humbly enter their protest against the injustice of robbing them of 
their long standing privileges, by the introduction of numerous, 
arbitrary restrictions, totally imcalled for by the circumstances of the 
country — and whatever may be their intention, calcidated to suppress- 
truth, protect abuses — and encourage oppression. 

39th. Your Majesty’s faithful subjects now beg leave to call 
your Majesty’s attention to some peculiarly injurious consequences, 
of the new laws that have thus been suddenly introduced in tho 
manner above described. First, the above Rule and Ordinance has- 
deprived your Majesty’s faithful subjects of the liberty of the Press,, 
which they had enjoyed for so many years since the establishment 
of the British Rule. Secondly, your Majesty’s faithful subjects are^ 
deprived of the protection of your Majesty and the high council 
of the British nation, who have hitherto exclusively exercised the 
legislative power in this part of your Majesty’s dominions. 
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40th. If upon representations being made by the local authorities 
in the country, your Majesty after due investigation had been pleased 
with the advice of the high council of the realm to order the abolition 
•of the liberty of the Press in India, your Majesty’s faithful subjects 
from the feeling of respect and loyalty due to the supreme legislative 
power, would have patiently submitted, since although they would 
in that case, still have lost one of their most precious privileges, 
yet their claim to the superintendence and protection of the highest 
legislative authority, in whom your faithful subjects have imbounded 
•confidence, would still liave remained unshaken ; but were this 
Rule and Ordinance of the local Government to be held valid, and 
thus remain as a precedent for similar proceedings in future, your 
faithful subjects would find their hope of protection from the 
Supreme Government, cut off, and all their civil and religious 
rights placed entirely at the mercy of such individuals as may 
be sent from England to assume the executive authority in this 
•country, or rise into power through the routine of office, and who 
from long officiating in an inferior station, may have contracted 
prejudices against individuals or classes of men, which ought not to 
find shelter in the breast of the Legislator. 

41st. As it never has been imagined, or surmised in this country, 
that the Government was in any immediate danger from the operation 
of the native Press, it cannot be pretended, that the public safety 
required strong measures to be instantly adopted, and that consequently 
there was not sufficient time to make a representation to the authorities 
in England, and wait for their decision, or that it was incumbent 
on the highest Judicial authority in India, to sanction an act so 
repugnant to the laws of England, which he has sworn to maintain 
inviolate. 

42nd. If as your Majesty’s faithful subjects have been informed, 
this Government were dissatisfied with the conduct of the English 
newspaper, called the “ Calcutta Journal,” the banishment of the 
Editor of that paper, and the power of punishing those left by him 
to manage his concern, should they also give offence, might have 
satisfied the Government; but at any rate yonr Majesty’s faithful 
subjects, who are natives of this country, against whom there is 
not the shadow of a charge, are at a loss to understand the nature of 
that justice which punishes them, for the fault imputed to others. 
Yet notwithstanding what the local authorities of this country have 
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done, your faithful subjects feel confident, that your Majesty will 
not suffer it to be beliered throughout your Indian territories, that 
it is British justice to punish millions for the fault imputed to ono' 
individual. 

43rd. The abolition of this most precious of their privileges, is- 
the more appalling to your Majesty’s faithful subjects, because it is a 
violent infringement of their civil and religious rights, which under the- 
British Government, they hoped would be always secure. Your 
Majesty is aware, that under their former Muhammadan Rulers, the 
natives of this coimtry enjoyed every political privilege in common 
with Mussulmans, being eligible to the higest offices in the state,, 
entrusted with the command of armies and the government of provinces, 
and often chosen as advisers to their Prince, without disqualification 
or degrading distinction on account of their religion or the place of 
their birth. They used to receive free grants of land exempted from 
any payments of revenue, and besides the highest salaries allowed 
under the Government, they enjoyed free of charge, large tracts of 
country attached to certain offices of trust and dignity, while natives 
of learning and talent were rewarded with numerous situations of 
honour and emolument. Although under the British Rule, the natives 
of India, have entirely lost this political consequence, your Majesty’s 
faithful subjects were consoled by the more secure enjoyment of those 
civil and religious rights which had been so often violated by the 
rapacity and intolerance of the Mussalmans ; and notwithstanding 
the loss of political rank and power, they considered themselves much 
happier in the enjoyment of civil and religious liberty than were their 
ancestors ; but if these rights that remain are allowed to be uncere-^ 
moniously invaded, the most valuable of them being placed at the mercy 
of one or two individuals, the basis on which they have founded 
their hopes of comfort and happiness imder the British Power, will 
be destroyed. 

44th. Your Majesty has been pleased to place this part of your 
dominions under the immediate control of the Court of Directors,, 
and this Honourable Body have committed the entire management 
of this country (Calcutta excepted) to a number of gentlemen styled 
Civil Servants, usually under the superintendonce of a Governor- 
General. These gendemen who are entrusted with the whole ad- 
ministration, consist of three classes ; First, subordinate local officers, 
such as Judges of Districts, Magistrates, Collectors and commercial 
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agents ; Secondly, officers superior to them as Judges of Circuit, aiwl 
Members of different Revenue and Commercial Boards, Ac. Thirdly, 
those who fill the highest and most important offices, as Judges of 
the Sudder Dewany Adalut, Secretaries to Government, the Members 
of the Supreme Council, and sometimes a Civil Servant may rise to* 
the highest office, of Governor General of India. In former times, 
native fathers were anxious to educate their children according to- 
the usages of those days, in order to qualify them for such offices 
under government as they might reasonably hope to obtain ; and 
young men had the most powerful motives for sedulously cultivating 
their minds, in the laudable ambition of rising by their merits to an 
honourable rank in society ; whereas, imder the present system, so- 
trifling are the rewards held out to native talent, that hardly any 
stimulus to intellectual improvement remains ; yet, your Majesty’s- 
faithful subjects felt confident, that notwithstanding these imfavour- 
able ciitjumstances, the natives of India would not sink into absolute 
mental lethargy while allowed to aspire to distinction in the world 
of letters, and to exercise the liberty of the Press for their moral 
and intellectual improvement, which are far more valuable than the 
acquisition of riches or any other temporal advantages under arbitrary^ 
power. 

45th. Those gentlemen propose and enact laws for the Govern- 
ment of the extensive territory under their control, and also administer 
these laws ; coDect revenue of all sorts, and superintend manufactories 
carried on in behalf of the state ; and they have introduced according 
to their judgment, certain judicial, commercial, and revenue systems, 
to which it may be supposed they are partial, as being their own, 
and therefore support them with their whole influence and abilities as- 
of the most efficient and salutary character. It is also the established 
custom of these gentlemen to transmit official reports from time to 
time, to the Court of Directors, to make them acquainted with the 
mode in which the country is governed, and the happiness enjoyed by 
the people of this vast empire, from the manner in which the laws are 
administered. 

46th. Granting that those gentlemen were almost infallible in 
their judgment and their systems nearly perfect ; yet your Majesty’s 
faithful subjects may be allowed to presume, that the paternal anxiety 
which the Court of Directors have often expressed for the welfare 
the many millions dependent upon them in a coimtry situated at the 
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distance of several thousand miles, would suggest to them the propriety 
of establishing some other means besides, to ascertain whether the 
systems introduced in their Indian possessions, prove so beneficial to 
the natives of this country, as their authors might fondly suppose or 
would have others believe, and whether the Rules and Regulations 
which may appear excellent in their eyes, are strictly put in practice. 

47th. Your Majesty’s faithful subjects are aware of no means by 
which impartial information on tliese subjects can be obtained by the 
Court of Directors or other authorities in England, except in one of 
the two following modes : either, first, by the existence of a Free 
Press in this country and the Establishment of Newspapers in the 
different Districts under the special partronage of the Court of Direc- 
tors and subject to the control of law only, or secondly by the 
appointment of a commission composed of gentlemen of intelligence 
and respectability, totally unconnected with the Governing Body in 
this country, which may from time to time, investigate on the spot, 
the condition of your Majesty’s faithful subjects, and judge with their 
own eyes regarding the operation of the systems of law and juris- 
prudence under which they live. 

48th. But the immense labour required for surveying a country 
of such extent, and the great expense that would be necessary to 
induce men of such reputation and ability as manifestly to qualify 
them for the important task, to undertake a work of such difficulty, 
which must be frequently repeated, present great, if not insuperable 
obstacles to the introduction or efficacy of the latter mode of proceed- 
ing by commission ; from which your Majesty’s faithful subjects 
therefore, do not entertain any sanguine expectations ; imless yonr 
Majesty influenced by humane considerations for the welfare of your 
subjects, were graciously pleased to enjoin its adoption from a con- 
viction of its expediency whatever might be the expense attending it. 

49th. The publication of truth and the natunal expression of 
men’s sentiments through the medium of the Press, entail no burden 
on the State, and should it appear to your Majesty and the enligh- 
tened men placed about your throne, that this precious privilege 
which is so essential to the well-being of your faithful subjects, could 
not safely be entrusted to the Natives of India, although they have 
given such unquestionable proofs of their loyalty and attachment, 
subject only to the restraints wisely imposed upon the Press by 
the laws of England, your faithful subjects entreat on behalf of their 
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countrymen, that your Majesty will be graciously pleased to grant it, 
subject to such severer restraints and heavier penalties as may be 
deemed necessary ; but legal restraints, not those of arbitrary power — 
and penalties to be inflicted after trial and conviction according to 
the forms of the Laws of England, — not at the will and pleasure of 
one or two individuals without investigation or without hearing any 
defence or going through any of the forms prescribed by law, to 
ensure the equitable administration of justice. 

50th. Notwithstanding the despotic power of the Mogul Princes 
who formerly ruled over this country, and that their conduct was 
often cruel and arbitrary, yet the wise and virtuous among them, 
always employed two intelligencers at the residence of their Nawabs 
or Lord Lieutenants, Akhhar^aveeSj or news-writer who published 
an account of whatever happened, and a Khoofea-navees^ or confiden- 
tial correspondent, who sent a private and particular account of every 
occurrence worthy of notice ; and although these Lord Lieutenants 
were often particular friends or near relations to the Prince, he did 
not trust entirely to themselves for a faithful and impartial report of 
their administration, and degraded them when they appeared to deserve 
it, either for their own faults or for their negligence in not checking 
the delinquencies of their subordinate officers ; which shews that even 
the Mogul Princes, although their form of Government admitted of 
nothing better, were convinced, that in a country so rich and so 
replete with temptations, a restraint of some kind was absolutely 
necessary, to prevent the abuses that are so liable to flow from the 
possession of power. 

5l8t. The country still abounds in wealth, and its inhabitants 
are still addicted to the same corrupt means of compassing their ends, 
to which from having long lived under arbitrary Government, they 
have become naturally habituated ; and if its present Rulers have 
brought with them purer principles from the land of their birth which 
may better withstand the influence of long residence amid the numerous 
temptations to which they are exposed ; — on the other hand, from the 
seat of the Supreme Government being placed at an immense distance 
and the channel of communication entirely in their own hands, they 
are left more at liberty to follow tlieir own interests, and looking 
forward to the quiet and secure enjoyment of their wealth in their 
native land, they may care little for the character they leave behind 
them in a remote country, among a people for whose opinion they 
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have no regard. Your Majesty’s faithful subjects, therefore, -humbly 
presume, that the existence of a restraint of some kind, is absolutely 
necessary to preserve your faithful subjects from the abuses of 
imcontrolled power. 

52nd. That your Majesty may be convinced, that your faithful 
subjects do not allude merely to possible abuses, or point out only 
theoretical defects in established systems, they beg leave to call your 
Majesty’s attention to the observations contained in a Number of a 
most respectable Baptist Missionary work, the accuracy of which, 
although it has now been two years^ in circulation, in all parts of 
India, not one of the nuraeroas civil servants of the Honourable Com- 
pany, has ventured to dispute nor have the flagrant abuses it points 
out, been remedied. 

53rd. It might be urged on the other hand, that persons who feel 
aggrieved, may transmit representations to the Court of Directors, 
and thus obtain redress ; but the natives of this country are generally 
ignorant of this mode of proceeding ; and with neither friends in 
England nor knowledge of the country, they could entertain no 
hope of success, since they know that the transmission of their 
representations, depends in point of time, upon the pleasure of the 
local Government, which will probably, in order to counteract their 
influence, accompany them with observations, the nature of which 
would be totally unknown to the complainants, — discouragements 
which in fact have operated as complete preventives, so that no instance 
of such a representation from the Natives of Bengal, has ever been 
known. 

54th. In conclusion, your Majesty’s faithful subjects humbly 
beseech your Majesty, first, to cause the Rule and Of*dinance and 
Regulation before mentioned, wliich has been registered by the Judge 
of your Majesty’s Court, to be rescinded ; and prohibit any authority in 
this country, from assuming the legislative power, or prerogatives of 
your Majesty and the High Coimcil of the Realm, to narrow the 
privileges and destroy the rights of your Majesty’s faithful subjects, 
who claim your protection, and are willing to submit to such laws, as 
your Majesty with the advice of your Council, shall be graciously 
pleased to enact. 

Secondly, your Majesty’s faithful subjects humbly pray, that your 
Majesty will be pleased to confirm to them the privilege, they have so 
IV. Quarterly series of the Friend of India, published in December, 1821 . 
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long enjoyed, of expressing their sentiments through the medium of 
the Press, subject to such legal restraints as may be thought necessary 
or that your Majesty will be graciously pleased to appoint a commission 
of intelligent and independent Gentlemen, to inquire into the real 
condition of the millions Providence has placed under your high 
protection. 

doth. Your Majesty’s faithful subjects from the distance of almost 
iialf the globe, appeal to your Majesty’s heart by the sympathy which 
forms a paternal tie between you and the lowest of your subjects, not 
to overlook their condition ; they appeal to you by the honour of that 
great nation which under’your Rcyal auspices has obtained the glorious 
title of Liberator of Europe, not to permit the possibility of millions 
of your subjects ])eing wantonly trampled on and oppressed ; they 
lastly appeal to you l)y the glory of your Crown on which the eyes of 
tlie world are fixed, not to consign the natives of India, to perpetual 
)ppression and degradation. 
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A LETTER ON ENGLISH EDUCATION * 


To His Excellency the Right Honourable Lord Amherst, 
Governor-General in Council. 

My Lord, 

Humbly reluctant as the natives of India are to obtrude upon the 
notice of Government the sentiments they entertain on any public 
measure, there are circumstances when silence would be canying 
this respectful feeling to culpable excess. The present rulers of 
India, coming from a distance of many thousand miles to govern a 
people whose language, literature, manners, customs, and ideas, are 
almost entirely new and strange to them, cannot easily become so 
intimately acquainted with their real circumstances as the natives of 
the country are themselves. We should therefore be guilty of a gross 
dereliction of duty to ourselves and afford our rulers just grounds of 
complaint at our apathy, did we omit on occasions of importance like 
the present, to supply them with such accurate information as might 
enable them to devise and adopt measures calculated to be beneficial 
to the country, and thus second by our local knowledge and expe- 
rience their declared benevolent intentions for its improvement. 

The establishment of a new Sanscrit School in Calcutta evinces 
the laudable desire of Government to improve the natives of India 
by education, — a blessing for which they must ever be grateful, and 
every well-wisher of the human race must be desirous that the efforts 

“The British Government was known to bo appropriating fluids for the promotion of 
Indian education ; and the kind of promotion most desirable was the subject of eager dis- 
cussion. Should the Government seek simply to develop and deepen the education al- 
ready in vog^ue in India ? Or should it boldly endeavour to introduce the innovations of 
Eivropean science and European culture ? The “ Orientalists ” clamoured for the exclu- 
sive pursuit of Oriental studies. They were hotly opposed by the “ Anglicists,*' chief 
among whom was Rammohun Roy. The Government seemed inclined to yield to the 
Orientalist view and announced the intention of establishing a Sanskrit College in Cal- 
cutta. This step drove Raminohim, undaunted by the scant coiu-tesy which his former 
appeals to the British authorities had received, to address a Letter on English Education 
to Lord Amherst, the new Governor-General .*’ — The Life and Letters of Raja Rammohun 
Roy, by Miss Collet. 
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made to promote it, should be guided by the most enlightened 
principles, so that the stream of intelligence may flow in the most 
useful channels. 

When this seminary of learning was proposed, we understood that 
the Government in England had ordered a considerable sum of money 
to be annually devoted to the instruction of its Indian subjects. We 
were filled with sanguine hopes that this sum would be laid out in 
employing European gentlemen of talent and education to instruct the 
natives of India in Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, 
Anatomy, and other useful sciences, which the natives of Europe 
have carried to a degree of perfection that has raised them above the 
inhabitants of other parts of the world. 

While we looked forward with pleasing hope to the dawn of 
knowledge, thus promised to tlie rising generation, our hearts were 
filled with mingled feelings of delight and gratitude, we already 
offered up thanks to Providence for inspiring the most generous and 
enlightened nations of the West with the glorious ambition of 
planting in Asia the arts and sciences of Modem Europe. 

We find that the Government are establishing a Sanscrit school 
under Hindu Pandits to impart such knowledge as is already current 
in India. This seminary (similar in character to those which existed 
in Europe before the time of Lord Bacon) can only be .expected to 
load the minds of youth with grammatical niceties and metaphysical 
distinctions of little or no practical use to the possessors or to society. 
The pupils will there acquire what was known two thousand years 
ago with the addition of vain and empty subtleties since then pro- 
duced by speculative men, such as is already commonly taught in all 
parts of India. 

The Sanscrit language, so difficult that almost a life time is 
necessary for its acquisition, is well known to have been for ages a 
lamentable check to the diffusion of knowledge, and the learning con- 
cealed under this almost impervious veil, is far from sufficient to 
reward the labour of acquiring it. But if it were thought necessary 
to perpetuate this language for the sake of the portion of valuable 
information it contains, this might be much more easily accomplished 
by other means than the establishment of a new Sanscrit College ; for 
there have been always and are now numerous professors of Sanscrit 
in the different parts of the country engaged in teaching this lan- 
guage, as well as the other branches of literature which are to be the 
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object of the new seminary. Therefore their more diligent cultiva- 
tion, if desirable, would be effectually promoted, by holding out 
premiums and gi*anting certain allowances to their most eminent 
professors, who have already undertaken on their own account to 
teach them, and would by such rewards be stimulated to still greater 
exertion. 

From these considerations, as the sum set apart for the instruction 
of the natives of India was intended by the Government in England 
for the improvement of its Indian subjects, I beg leave to state, with 
due deference to your Lordship’s exalted situation, that if the plan now 
adopted be followedj it will completely defeat the object proposed, 
since no improvement can be expected from inducing young men to 
consume a dozen years of the most valuable period of their lives, 
in acquiring the niceties of Vyakaran or Sanskrit Grammar, for 
instance, in learning to discuss such points as the following : khada^ 
signifying to eat, khadati he or she or it eats, query, whether does 
khadati taken as a whole convey the meaning he, she or it eats, or 
are separate parts of this meaning conveyed by distinctions of the 
words, as if in the English language it were asked how much mean- 
ing is there in the eat and how much in the a, and is the whole mean- 
ing of the word conveyed by these two portions of it distinctly or by 
them taken jointly ? 

Neither can much improvement arise from such speculations as 
the following which are the themes suggested by the Vedanta, — in 
what manner is the soul absorbed in the Deity ? What relation does 
it bear to the Divine Essence ? Nor will youths be fitted to be better 
members of society by the Vedantic doctrines which teach them to 
believe, that all visible things have no real existence, that as father 
brether, &c., have no actual entity, they consequently deserve no real 
affection, and therefore the sooner we escape from them and leave 
the world the better. 

Again, no essential benefit can be derived by the student of the 
Mimanaa from knowing what it is that makes the killer of a goat 
sinless by pronouncing certain passages of the Vedanta and what is 
the real nature and operative influence of passsages of the Vedas, &c. 

The student of the Nyaya Sastra cannot be said to have improved 
his mind aftef he has learned from it into how many ideal classes the 
objects in the universe are divided and what speculative relation, the 
soul bears to the body, the body to the soul, the eye to the ear, &c. 
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In order to enable your Lordship to appreciate the utility of en- 
couraging such imaginary learning as above characterized, I beg your 
Lordship will be pleased to compare the state of science and litera- 
ture in Europe before the time of Lord Bacon with the progress of 
knowledge made since he wrote. 

If it had been intended to keep the British nation in ignorance of 
real knowledge, the Baconian philosophy would not have been allowed 
to displace the system of the schoolmen which was the best calculated 
to perpetuate ignorance. In the same manner the Sanscrit system of 
education would be the best calculated to keep this country in dark- 
ness, if such had been the policy of the British legislature. But as 
the improvement of the native population is the object of the Govern- 
ment, it will consequently promote a more liberal and enlightened 
system of instruction, embracing Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Anatomy, with other useful sciences, which may be 
accomplished with the sums proposed by employing a few gentlemen 
of talent and learning educated in Europe and providing a College 
furnished with necessary books, instruments, and other apparatus. 

In presenting this subject to your Lordship, I conceive myself 
discharging a solemn duty which I owe to my countrymen, and also to 
that enlightened sovereign and legislature which have extended their 
benevolent care to this distant land, actuated by a desire to improve 
the inliabitants, and therefore humbly trust you will excuse the 
liberty I have taken in thus expressing my sentiments to your Lord- 
ahip. 


I have the honour, &c., 
RAMMOHUN ROY. 
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ADDRESS TO LORD WILLIAM BENTINCK/- 


To THE Right Hon. Lord William Cavendish Bentinck, &c. 

My Lord, 

With hearts filled with the deepest gratitude, and impressed with 
the utmost reverence, we, the undersigned native inliabitants of 
Calcutta and its vicinity, beg to be permitted to approach your 
Lordship, to offer personally our humble but wannest acknowledge- 
ments for the invaluable protection which your Lordship’s government 
has recently afforded to the lives of the Hindoo female part of your 
subjects, and for your humane and successful exertions in rescuing us 
for ever, from the gross stigma hitherto attached to our character as 
wilful murderers of females, and zealous promoters of the practice of 
suicide. 

Excessive jealousy of their female connections, operating on the 
breasts of Hindu princes, rendered those despots regardless of the 
common bonds of society, and of their incumbent duty as protectors 
of the weaker sex, insomuch that with a view to prevent every 
possibility of their widows forming subsequent attachments, they 
availed themselves of their arbitrary power, and under the cloak of 
religion, introduced the practice of burning widows alive under the 
first impressions of sorrow or despair, immediately after the demise 
of their husbands. The system of female destruction, being admirably 

After the abolition of the practice of Suttee, on January 14th, 1830, “ ‘a numerous and 
respectable body of petitionere,’ consisting of 800 inhabitants of Calcutta, laid before him 
their prayer for the abandonment of the prohibition. Counter-demonsUations 

were speedily forthcoming. Two days afteiwards two addresses were presented to the 
Governor-General in support of his Anti-Suttee x>olicy. « ® » The other was signed by 
300 native inhabitants of the same city and presented by Rammohun Roy and several of 
his well-known comrades.” The Life and Lettei'a of Raja Rammohun Roy by Miss 
Collet. 

Of this address Raja Rammohun Roy is the reputed and probable author.*~ED. 
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suited to the selfish and servile disposition of the populace, has been 
eagerly followed by them, in defiance of the most sacred authorities, 
euch as the Upanishads or the principal parts of the Vedas^ and the 
Bhagavad Oita^ as well as of the direct commandment of Manu, the 
first and the greatest of all the legislators, conveyed in the following 
words: ‘Let a widow continue till death forgiving all injuries, 
performing austere duties, avoiding every sensual pleasure,’ &c. 
<Ch. 5, V. 158.) 

While in fact fulfilling the suggestions of their jealousy they 
pretended to justify this hideous practice by quoting some passage 
from authorities of evidently inferior weight, sanctioning the wilful 
ascent of a widow on the flaming pile of her husband, as if they were 
offering such female sacrifices in obedience to the dictates of the 
Sastras and not from the influence of jealousy. It is, however, very 
fortimate that the British government under whose protection the 
lives of both the males and females of India have been happily placed 
by Providence, has, after diligent inquiry, ascertained that even 
those inferior authorities, permitting wilful ascent by a widow to tlie 
flaming pile, have been practically set aside, and that, in gross 
violation of their language and spirit, the relatives of widows have, in 
the burning of those infatuated females, almost invariably used to 
fasten them down on the pile, and heap over them large quantities 
of wood and other materials adequate to the prevention of their 
Oscape — an outrage on humanity which has been frequently perpe- 
trated under the indirect sanction of native officers, undeservedly 
employed for the security of life and preservation of peace and tran- 
quillity. 

In many instances, in which the vigilance of the magistrate has 
•deterred the native officers of police from indulging their own incli- 
nation, widows have either made their escape from the pile after 
being partially burnt, or retracted their resolution to burn when 
brought to the awful task, to the mortifying disappointment of the 
instigators : while in some instances the resolution to die has been 
retracted, on pointing out to the widows the impropriety of their 
intended undertaking, and on promising them safety and mainte- 
nance during life, notwithstanding the severe reproaches liable 
thereby to be heaped on them by their relatives and friends. 

In consideration of circumstances so disgraceful in themselves, 
nnd so incompatible with the principles of British rule, your Lordship 
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in Council, fully impressed with the duties required of you by justice 
and humanity, has deemed it incumbent on you, for the honour of 
the British name, to come to the resolution, that the lives of your 
female Hindoo subjects should be henceforth more efficiently pro- 
tected ; that the heinous sin of cruelty to females may no longer 
be committed, and that the most ancient and purest system of Hindoo 
religion should not any longer be set at nought by the Hindoos- 
themselves. The magistrates, in consequence, are, we understand,, 
positively ordered to execute the resolution of government by all 
possible means. 

We are, my Lor(l, reluctantly restrained by the consideration ' of 
the nature of your exalted situation, from indicating aur inward 
feelings by presenting any valuable offering as commonly adopted 
on such occasions ; but we should consider ourselves highly guilty 
of insincerity and ingratitude, if we remained negligently silent when 
urgently called upon by our feelings and conscience to express pub- 
licly the gratitude we feel for the everlasting obligation you have 
graciously conferred on the Hindoo community at large. We, how* 
ever, are at a loss to find language sufficiently indicative even of a 
small portion of the sentiments we are desirous of expressing on the 
occasion ; we must therefore conclude this address with entreating 
that your Lordship will condescendingly accept our most grateful 
acknowledgments for this act of benevolence towards us, and will 
pardon the silence of those who, though equally partaking of the 
blessing bestowed by your Lordship, have through ignorance or 
prejudice omitted to join us in this common cause. 




anti-suttee petition.' 


TO THE HONOURABLE THE COMMONS OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND IN 
PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLED. 

The humble Petition of the undersigned Natives of India. 
Sheweth, 

That a practice has prevailed throughout India, particularly in 
Bengal, of burning those widows on the funeral piles of their deceas- 
ed husbands, who could be induced to offer themselves as voluntary 
sacrifices. 

That this barbarous and inhuman practice has been happily abo- 
lished by the Government of the Right Honourable Lord William 
Cavendish Bentinck, who has thus conferred an inestimable benefit 
on the native population of India. 

That the regulation prohibiting the practice has been received 
with gratitude by many, while th^' majority of the native population 
have remained passive and acquiescent, although nearly a twelve- 
month has elapsed since the abolition took place. 

That, as a proof of your Honourable House of the feeling enter- 
tained on the subject by a numerous portion of the native commu- 
nity, the subjoined address was presented to the Governor-General 
in Council expressive of their thanks for his benevolent interference. 

[Here was recited the address presented by the Inhabitants of 
Calcutta to Lord William Bentinck, in January, 1830.] 

That your petitioners have, however, learned that a number of 
natives, professing to be attached to the ancient practice, have pre- 
pared a petition to your Honourable House, soliciting the re-establish- 
ment of the rite of burning their widows ; and therefore to prevent 
your Honourable House from supposing that their sentiments are 
those of the whole native population, your petitioners respectfully 

* Tliis petition was presented in opposition to the appeal of the advocates of Suttee to 
the authorities in England in favour of the practice. It is generally known to be, and is 
probably the production of Raja Rammohun Roy. — Ed. 
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present themselves to the notice of jonr Honourl^ble House^ and 
that the tlegulation of the local government may im confirmed and 
enforced. 

That your petitioners cannot permit themselves to suppose &at 
such a practice, abhorrent to all the feelings of nature, the obliga- 
tions of society, and the principles of good government, will receive 
the |anction of your Honourable House, much less that, having been 
abolished, the British name and character will be dishonoured by its 
re-establishment. 

That your petitioners confidently rely on receiving from your 
Honourable^i House a full and final confirmation of the Act of the 
Governor-General in Council abolishing the rite of widow-burning. 

And your petitioners will ever pray. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


A conviction in the mind of its total ignorance of the nature and 
of the specific attributes of the Godhead, and a sense of doubt res- 
pecting the real essence of the soul, give rise to feelings of great 
dissatisfaction with our limited powers, as well as with all human 
acquirements which fail to inform us on these interesting points. On 
the other hand, a notion of the existence of a supreme superintending 
power, the Author and Preserver of this harmonious system, who has 
organized and who regulates such an infinity of celestial and terrestrial 
objects, and a due estimation of that laiv which teaches that man 
should do imto others as he would wish to be done by, reconcile us to 
human nature, and tend to render our existence agreeable to ourselves 
and profitable to the rest of mankind. The former of these sources 
of satisfaction, viz.y a belief in God, prevails generally ; being derived 
either from tradition and instruction, or from an attentive survey of 
the wonderful skill and contrivance displayed in the works of nature. 
The latter, although it is partially taught also in every system of 
religion with which I am acquainted, is principally inculcated by 
A^ristianity. This essential characteristic of the Christian religion I 
was for a long time imable to distinguish as such, amidst the various 
doctrines I found insisted upon in the writings of Christian authors 
and in tlie conversation of those teachers of Christianity with whom 
I have had the honour of holding communication. Amongst these 
opinions, the most prevalent seems to be, that no one is justly entitled 
to the appellation of Christian who does not believe in the divinity of 
Christ and of the Holy Ghost, as well as in the divine nature of God, 
the Father of all created beings. Many allow a much greater latitude 
to the term Christian, and consider it as comprehending all who 
acknowledge tlie Bible to contain the revealed will of God, however 
they may differ from others in their interpretations of particular 
passages of Scripture ; whilst some require from him who claims the 
title of Christian, only an adherence to the doctrines of Christ, as 
taught by himself, without insisting on implicit confidence in those of 
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the Apostles, as being, except when speaking from inspiration, like 
other men, liable to mistake and error. That they were so, is obvious 
from the several instances of differences of opinion amongst the 
Apostles recorded in the Acts and Epistles. 

Voluminous works, written by learned men of particular sects for 
the purpose of establishing the truth, consistency, rationality, and 
priority of their own peculiar doctrines, contain such variety of 
arguments, that I cannot hope to be able to adduce here any new 
reasonings of sufficient novely and force to attract the notice of my 
readers. Besides, in matters of religion particularly men in general, 
through prejudice and partiality to the opinions which they once form, 
pay little or no attention to opposite sentiments (however reasonable 
they may be) and often turn a deaf ear to what is most consistent 
with the laws of nature, and conformable to the dictates of human 
reason and divine revelation. At the same time, to those who are 
not biased by prejudice, and who are, by the grace of God, open 
to conviction, a simple enumeration and statement of the respective 
tenets of different sects may be a sufficient guide to direct their 
inquiries in ascertaining which of them is most consistent with the 
sacred traditions, and most acceptable to common sense. For these 
reasons, I decline entering into any discussion on those points, and 
confine my attention at present to the task of laying before my fellow- 
creatures the words of Christ, with a translation from the English into 
Sanscrit, and the language of Bengal. I feel persuaded that by 
separating from the other matters contained in the New Testament, 
the moral precepts found in that book, these will be more likely to 
produce the desirable effect of improving the hearts and minds of 
men of different persuasions and degrees of understanding. For, 
historical and some other passages are liable to the doubts and 
disputes of free-thinkers and anti-christians, especially miraculous 
relations, which are much less wonderful than the fabricated tales 
handed down to the native of Asia,| and consequently would be apt, 
at best, to carry little weight with them. On the contrary, moral 
doctrines, tending evidently to the maintenance of the peace and 
harmony of mankind at large, are beyond the reach of ipetaphysical 

^Wide Acts, ch. xi. 2, 3, ch. xv. 2, 7; I Corinthians, ch. i. 12 ; Galatians, ch. ii. 11, 12, 13. 

t Agasti is famed for having swallowed the ocean, when it had given him offence, and 
having restored it by urinary evacuation : at his command, also, the Vindhya range of 
mountains prostrated itself, and so remains. (Wihon't Dictionary.] 
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perversion, and intelligible alike to the learned and to the unlearned. 
This simple code of religion and morality is so admirably calculated 
to elevate men’s ideas to high and liberal notions of God, who lias 
equally subjected all living creatures, without distinction of caste, 
rank or wealth, to change, disappointment, pain and death, and has 
equally admitted all to be partakers of the bountiful mercies which 
lie lias lavished over nature, and is also so well fitted to regulate the 
conduct of the human race in the discharge of their various duties to 
themselves, and to society, that I cannot but luqie the best effects 
from its promulgation in the present form. 




THE 


PRECEPTS OF JESUS, 

THE 

GUIDE TO PEACE AND HAPPINESS. 


^•‘And seeing the multitudes, he went up into a mountain : and 
when he was set, his disciples came unto him : and he opened his 
mouth, and taught them, saying, Blessed are the poor in spirit : for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven. Blessed are they that mourn : for 
they shall he comforted. Blessed are the meek : for they shall inherit 
the earth. Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after 
righteousness : for they shall be filled. Blessed are the merciful : 
for they shall obtain mercy. Blessed are the pure in heart : for they 
shal] see God. Blessed are the peacemakers : for they shall be called 
the children of God. Blessed are they which are persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake : for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. Blessed are 
ye, when men shall revile you, and persecute youy and shall say all 
manner of evil against you falsely, for my sake. Rejoice, and be 
exceedingly glad : for great is your reward in heaven : for so perse- 
cuted they the prophets wdiich were before you. 

Ye are the salt of the earth : but if the salt have lost his savour, 
wherewith shall it be salted ? It is thenceforth good for nothing 
but to be cast out, and to be trodden under foot of men. Ye are the 
light of the world. A city that is set on a hill cannot be hid. 
Neither do men light a candle, and put it it under a bushel, but on a 
candlestick ; and it giveth light unto all that are in the house. Let 
your light so shine before men, that they may see your good works, 
and glorify your Father which is in heaven. 

Think not that I am come to destroy the Law or the Prophets : I 
am not come to destroy, but to fulfil. For verily I say unto you, Till 
heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass from 

* Matthew, chap. r. 
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the law, till all be fulfilled. Whosoever therefore shall break one 
of these least commandments, and shall teach men so, he shall be 
called the least in the kingdom of heaven : but whoseover shall do 
and teach them^ the same shall be called great in the kingdom of 
heaven. For I say unto you. That except your righteousness shall 
exceed the righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no 
case enter into the kingdom of heaven. 

Ye have heard that it was said by them of old time, Thou shalt 
not kill ; and whosoever shall kill be in danger of the judgment ; but 
I say unto 5^ou, That whosoever is angry with his brother without 
a cause, shall be in danger of tlie judgment : and whosoever sliall say 
to his brother, Raca, shall be in danger of the council : but whosoever 
shall say. Thou fool, shall be in danger of hell-fire. Therefore, if thou 
bring thy gift to the altar, and there rernemberest that thy brother 
hath aught against thee, leave there th}^ gift before the altar, go 
thy way : first be reconciled to thy brother, and then come and offer 
thy gift. Agree with thine adversary quickly whilst thou art in the 
way with him ; lest at any time the adversary deliver thee to the 
judge, and the judge delive^ thee to the officer, and thou be cast 
into prison. Veiily I say unto thee, thou shalt by no means come 
out thence, till thou hast paid the uttermost farthing. 

Ye Jiave heard that it was said by them of old time. Thou shalt 
not commit adultery : But I say unto you, That whosoever looketh 
on a woman to lust after her hath committed adultery with her 
already in his heart. And if thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out, 
and cast it from thee : for it is profitable for thee that one of thy 
members should perish, and not that thy whole body should be cast 
into hell. And if thy right hand offend thee, cut it off, and cast it 
from thee : for it is profitable for thee that one of thy members 
should perish, and not that thy whole body should be cast into hell. 
It hath been said, Whosoever shall put away his wife, let him give her 
a writing of divorcement : But I say unto you That whosoever shall 
put away his wife, saving for the cause of fornication, causeth her 
to commit adultery : and whosoever shall marry her that is divorced, 
committeth adultery. 

Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour, and hate thine enemy : But I say unto you. Love your enemies, 
bless them that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and pray 
for them which despitefully use you and persecute you ; that ye may 
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1)6 the children of your Father which is in heaven : for he maketh 
his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the 
just and on the unjust. For if ye love them which love you, what 
reward have ye ? do not even the publicans the same ? And if ye 
salute your brethren only, what do ye more than others ? do not even 
the publicans so ? Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father 
which is in heaven is perfect. 

^ Take heed that ye do not your alms before men, to be seen of 
them : otherwise ye have no reward of your Father, wdiich is in 
heaven. Therefore, when thou doest thine alms, do not sound a 
trumpet before thee, as the hypocrites do in the synagogues and in 
the streets, that they may have glory of men. Verily I say unto 
you. They have their reward. But when thou doest alms, let not 
thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth : that thine alms may 
be in secret : and thy feather, which seeth in secret, himself shall 
reward thee openly. 

And when thou prayest, thou shalt not be as the hypocrites ,ore ; 
for they love to pray standing in the synagogues and in the corners 
of the streets, that they may be seen of men. Verily I say unto you, 
They have their reward. But thou, when thou prayest, enter into 
thy closet, and, when thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father 
which is in secret ; and thy Father, which seeth in secret, shall 
reward thee openly. But when ye pray, use not vain repetitions, as 
the heathen do : for they think, that they shall be heard for their 
much speaking. Be not ye therefore like unto them : for your 
Father knoweth what things ye have need of, before ye ask him. 
After this manner therefore pray ye : Our Father, which art in 
heaven, hallowed be thy name : Thy kingdom come : Thy will be 
done in earth, as it is in heaven : give us this day our daily bread : 
and forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors : and lead us not 
into temptation, but deliver us from evil : for thine is the kingdom, and 
the power, and the glory, for ever. Amen. For if ye forgive men 
their trespasses, your heavenly Father will also forgive you : but if 
ye forgive not men their trespasses, neither will your Father forgive 
your trespasses. 

Moreover, when ye fast, be not, as the hypocrites, of a sad coun- 
tenance : for they disfigure their faces, that they may appear unto 
men to fast. Verily I say unto you, 'I'hey have their reward. But 


^ Matthew, chap. \i. 
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thou, when thou fastest, anoint thine head, and wash thy face ; that 
thou appear not unto men to fast, but unto thy Father who is in 
secret ; and thy Father, who seeth in secret, sliall reward thee openly. 

Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, where moth and 
rust doth corrupt, and where thieves break through and steal ; but 
lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, where neither moth nor 
rust doth corrupt, and where thieves do not break through nor steal : 
for where your treasure is, there will your heart be also. The light 
of the body is the eye : if therefore thine eye be single, thy whole 
body shall be full of light. But if thine eye be evil, thy whole body 
shall be full of darkness. If therefore the light that is in thee be 
darkness, how great is that darkness ! 

No man can serve two masters : for either he will hate the one^ 
and love the other ; or else he wiU hold to the one, and despise the 
other. Ye cannot serve God and Mammon. Therefore 1 say unto- 
you, Take no thought for your life, what ye shall eat, or what ye 
shall drink ; nor yet for your body, what ye shall put on. Is not the 
life more than meat, and the body than raiment ? Behold the fowls 
of the air : for they sow not, neither do they reap, nor gather into- 
barns ; yet your heavenly Father feedeth them. Are ye not much 
better than they ? Which of you by taking thought can add one 
cubit unto his stature ? And why take ye tl)Ought for raiment ? 
Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow ; they toil not, neither 
do they spin : and yet I say unto you, That even Solomon in all his- 
glory was not arrayed like one of these. Wherefore, if God so clothe 
the grass of the field, which to-day is and to-morrow is cast into the 
oven, shall he not much more clothe you, 0 ye of little faith ? There- 
fore take no thought, saying What shall we eat ? or, What shall we 
drink ? or. Where witlial shall we be clothed ? (For after aU these 
things do the Gentiles seek :) for your heavenly Father knoweth that 
ye have need of all these things. But seek ye first the kingdom of 
God, and his righteousness ; and all these things shall be added unto- 
you. Take therefore no thought for the morrow : for the morrow 
shall take thought for the things of itself. Sufficient imto the day i» 
the evil thereof. 

Judge not, that ye be not judged. For with what judgment 
judge, ye shall be judged : and with what measure ye mete, it shall 
be measured to you again. And why beholdest thou the mote that 


* Matthew, chap. rii. 
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is in thy brother’s eye, but considerest not the beam that is in thine- 
own eye ? Or how wilt thou say to thy brother, Let me pull out the 
mote out of thine eye ; and, behold, a beam is in thine own eye ? 
Thou hypocrite, first cast out the beam out of thine own eye ; and 
then shalt thou see clearly to cast out the mote out of thy brother’s 
eye. Give not that which is holy unto the dogs, neither cast ye your 
pearls before swine, lest they trample them under their feet and 
turn again and rend you. Ask, and it shall be given you ; seek, and 
ye shall find ; knock, and it sliall be opened unto you : for every 
one that asketh receiveth ; and he that seeketh findeth ; and to him 
tliat knocketh it shall be opened. Or what man is there of you, 
whom if his son ask bread, will he give him a stone ? Or if he ask 
a fish, will he give him a serpent ? If ye then, being evil, know how 
to give good gifts unto your children, how much more shall your 
Father which is in heaven give good things to them that ask him ? 
Therefore all things whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, 
do ye even so to them : for this is the law and the prophets. 

Enter ye in at the strait gate : for wide is the gate, and broad 
is the way, that leadeth to destruction, and many there be which go- 
in thereat : because strait is the gate, and narrow is the way, which 
leadeth unto life, and few there be that find it. Beware of false 
prophets, which come to you in sheep’s clothing, but inwardly they 
are ravening wolves . Ye shall know them by their fruits. Do men 
gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles ? Even so every good 
tree bringeth forth good fiuiit ; but a corrupt tree bringeth forth evil 
fruit, neither ca?i a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit. Every tree 
that bringeth not forth good fruit is lieAvn down, and cast into the 
fire. Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them. Not every 
one that saith unto me. Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
hea\v3n ; but he that doeth the will of my Father which is in heaven. 
Many will say to me in that day. Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied 
in thy name ? and in thy name have cast out devils ? and in thy 
name done many wonderful works ? And then will I profess unto* 
them, I never knew you : depart from me ye that work iniquity. 

Therefore whosoever heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth 
them, I will liken him unto a wise man, which built his house upon 
a rock : and the rain descended, and the floods came, and the wind^* 
blew, and beat upon that house ; and it fell not : for it was founded 
upon a rock. And every one that heareth these sayings of mine, and 
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doetli them not, shall be likened unto a foolish man, which built his 
house upon the sand : and the rain descended, and the floods came, 
and the winds blew, and beat upon that house ; and it fell : and great 
was the fall of it. And it came to pass, when Jesus had ended 
these sayings, the people were astonished at his doctrine : for he 
taught them as one having authority, and not as the scribes. 

And it came to pass, as Jesus sat at meat in the house, behold, 
many publicans and sinners came and sat down with him and his 
disciples. And when the Pharisees saw it, they said unto his disci- 
pies. Why eateth your Master with publicans and sinners ? But 
when Jesus lieard that, he said unto them, They that be whole need 
not a physician, but they that are sick. But go ye and learn what 
that meaneth, I will have mercy, and not sacrifice : for I am not 
<jome to call tlie righteous, but sinners to repentance. Then came 
to him the disciples of John, saying. Why do we and the Pharisees 
fast oft, but thy disciples fast not ? And Jesus said unto them, 
Oan the children of the bride-chamber mourn, as long as the bride- 
groom is with them ? but the days will come, when the bridegroom 
shall be taken from them, and then shall they fast. No man putteth 
a piece of new cloth unto an old garment, for that which is put in to 
fill it up taketh from the garment, and the rent is made worse. 
Neither do men put new wine into old bottles : else the bottles break, 
and the wine runneth out, and the bottles perish : but they put new 
wine into new bottles, and both are preserved. 

I Behold, I send you forth as sheep in the midst of wolves : be ye 
therefore wise as serpents, and harmless as doves. But beware of 
men : for they will deliver you up to the councils, and they will 
acourge you in their synagogues ; and ye shall be brought })efore 
governors and kings for my sake, for a testimony against them and 
the Gentiles. But when they deliver you up, take no thought how or 
what ye shall speak : for it shall be given you in that same hour what 
ye shall speak. For it is not ye that speak, but the Spirit of your 
Father which speakcth in you. And the brother shall deliver up 
the brother to death, and the father the child : and the children shall 
rise up against theii' parents, and cause them to be put to death. 
And ye shall be hated of all men for my name’s sake : but he that 
endureth to the end shall be saved. But when they persecute 
you in this city, flee ye into another : for verily I say unto you. Ye 
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shall not have gone over the cities of Israel, till the Son of man be 
come. The disciple is not above his master, nor the servant above 
his lord. It is enough for the disciple that he be as his master, and 
the servant as liis lord. If they have called the master of the house 
Beelzebub, how much more shall they call them of his household ? 
Fear them not therefore : for there is nothing covered, that shall not 
be revealed ; and hid, tliat shall not be known. What I tell you in 
darkness, that speak ye in light : and what ye hear in the ear, that 
preach ye upon the house-tops. And fear not them which kill the 
body, but are not able to kill the soul : but rather fear him which is 
able to destroy both soul and body in hell. Are not two sparrows 
sold for a farthing ? and one of them shall not fall on the ground 
without your Father. But the very hairs of j^our head are all 
numbered. Fear ye not tlierefore, ye are of more value than many 
sparrows. Whosoever, therefore, shall confess me before men, him 
will I confess also before my Father which is in heaven. But who- 
soever shall deny me before men, him will I also deny before my 
Father which is in heaven. Think not that I am come to send peace 
on earth : I came not to send peace, but a sword. For I am come to 
set a man at variance against his father, and the daughter against 
her mother, and the daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law. And 
a man’s foes shall be they of his own household. He that loveth father 
or mother more than me is not worthy of me : and he that loveth son 
or daughter more than me is not worthy of me. And he that taketh 
not his cross, and followeth after me, is not worthy of me. He that 
findeth his life shall lose it : and he that loseth his life for my sake 
shall find it. He that receiveth you receiveth me, and he that 
receiveth me, receiveth him that sent me. He that receiveth a 
prophet in the name of a prophet shall receive a prophet’s reward ; 
and he that receiveth a righteous man in the name of a righteous 
man, shall receive a righteous man’s reward. And whosoever shall 
give to drink unto one of these little ones a cup of cold water only in 
the name of a disciple, verily I say unto you, he shall in no wise lose 
his reward. 

At that time Jesus answered and said, I thank thee, 0 Father^ 
Lord of heaven and earth, because thou hast hid these things from 
the wise and prudent, and Hast revealed them unto babes. Even, so 
father : for so it seemed good in thy sight. All things are delivered 
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unto me of my Father : and no man knoweth the Son, but the Father ; 
neither knoweth any man the Father, save the Son, and he to w'hom- 
soever the Son will reveal him. Come unto me, all ye that labour 
nnd are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. Take my yoke upon 
you, and learn of me ; for I am meek and lowly in heart : and ye 
shall find rest unto your souls. For my yoke is easy, and my burden 
is light. 

At that time J esus went on the sabbath day through the corn ; 
.and his disciples were an hungered, and began to pluck the ears of 
•com, and to eat. But when the Pharisees saw it, they said unto him, 
Behold, thy disciples do that which is not lawful to do upon the sab- 
bath day. But he said unto them, Have ye not read what David did, 
when he was an hungered, and they that were with him ; how he 
•entered into the house of God, and did eat tlie shew-bread, which 
was not lawful for him to eat, neither for them which were with him, 
but only for the priests? Or have ye not read in the law, how that on 
the sabbath days, the priests in the temple profane the sabbath, and 
are blameless ? But I say unto you, That in this place is one greater 
than the temple. But if ye had known what this meaneth, I will 
have mercy, and not sacrifice, ye would not have condemned the 
guiltless. For the Son of man is Lord even of the sabbath day. 

And when he was departed thence, he went into their s5magogue : 
and. Behold, there was a man which had his hand withered. And 
they asked him, saying. Is it lawful to heal on the sabbath days ? that 
they might accuse him. And he said unto them, What man shall 
there be among you, that shall have one sheep, and if it fall into a 
pit on the sabbath day, will he not lay hold on it, and lift it out ? 
How much then is a man better than a sheep ? Wherefore it is law- 
ful to do well on the sabbath days. Then saith he to the man, 
stretch forth thine hand. And he stretched it forth ; and it was res- 
tored whole, like as the other. 

He that is not with me is against me ; and he that gathereth 
not with me scattereth abroad. Wherefore I say unto you. All man- 
ner of sin and blasphemy against the Holy Ghost shall not be for- 
given unto men. And whosoever speaketh a word against the Son of 
man, it shall be forgiven him : but whosoever speaketh against the 
Holy Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him, neither in this world, 
neither in the world to come. Either make the tree good, and his 
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fruit good ; or else make the tree corrupt, and his fruit corrupt : for 
the tree is known by his fruit. O generation of vipers, how can ye, 
being evil, speak good things ? for out of the abundance of the heart 
the mouth speaketh. A good man, out of good the treasure of the 
heart, bringeth forth good things ; and an evil man, out of the evil 
treasure bringeth forth evil things : But I say imto you. That every 
idle word that men shall speak, they shall give account thereof in the 
day of judgment. For by thy words thou shalt be justified, and by 
thy words thou shalt be condemned. 

While he yet talked to the people, behold his mother and his 
brethren stood without, desiring to speak with him. Tlien one said 
unto him, Behold, thy mother and brethren stand without, desiring to 
speak with thee. But he answered and said unto him that told him, 
Who is my mother ? and who are my bretliren ? And he stretched 
forth his hand toward liis disciples, and said, Behold my mother and 
my brethren ! For whosoever shall do the will of my Father which is 
in heaven, the same is my brotlier, and sister, and mother. 

^‘■■The same day went Jesus out of the house, and sat by the sea- 
side. And great multitudes were gathered together unto him, so 
that he went into a ship, and sat ; and the whole multitude stood on 
the shore. And he spake many things imto them in parables, saying, 
Behold, a sower went forth to sow ; and when he sowed, some seeds 
fell by the way side, and the fowls came and devoured them up : 
some fell upon stony places, where they had not much earth : and 
forthwith they sprung up, because they had no deepness of earth ; 
and when the sun was up, they were scorched ; and because they had 
no root, they withered away : and some fell among thorns ; and the 
thorns sprung up, and choked them : but other fell into good ground, 
and brought forth fruit, some an hundredfold, some si\tyfold, some 
tLirtyfold. Who hath ears to hear, let him hear. And tfie disciples 
came, and said unto liim, Why speakest thou unto them in parables ; 
He answered and said unto them. Because it is given unto you to 
know the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven, but to them it is not 
given. For whosoever hath, to him shall be given, and he shall have 
more abundance : but whosoever hath not, from him shall be taken 
away even that he hath. Therefore speak I to them in parables : 
because tliey seeing, see not ; and hearing they hear not, neither do 
they understand. And in them is fulfilled the prophecy of Esaias, 
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which saith, By hearing ye shall hear, and shall not understand ; and 
seeing ye shall see, and shall not perceive : for this people’s heart is 
waxed gross, and their ears are dull of hearing, and their eyes they 
have closed ; lest at any time they shotdd see with their eyes, and 
hear with their ears, and should understand with their heart, and 
should be converted, and I should heal them. But blessed are your 
eyes, for they see : and your ears, for they hear. For verily I say 
unto you. That many prophets and righteous men have desired to see 
those things which ye see, and have not seen them ; and to hear those 
tilings which ye hear, and have not heard them. Hear ye therefore 
the parable of the sower. When any one heareth the word of the 
kingdom, and understandeth it not, then cometh the wicked one, 
and catcheth away that which was sown in his heart. This 
is he which received seed by the wayside. But he that received 
the seed into stony places, the same is he that heareth the word, 
and anon with joy receiveth it ; yet hath he not root in himself, 
but dureth for a while ; for when tribulation or persecution 
ariseth because of the word, by and by he is offended. He also that 
received seed among the thorns is he that heareth the word ; and the 
care of this world, and the deceitfulness of riches, choke the 
word, and he becometh unfruitful. But he that received seed into 
the ground is he that heareth the word, and understandeth it ; which 
also beareth fruit, and bringeth forth, some an hundredfold, some 
sixty, some thirty. Another parable put he forth unto them, saying. 
The kingdom of heaven is likened unto a man which sowed good seed 
in his field : but while men slept, his enemy came and sowed tares- 
among the wheat, and went his way. But when the blade was sprung 
up, and brought forth fruit, then appeared the tares also. So the 
servants of the householder came and said unto him, Sir, didst not 
thou sow good seed in thy field ? from whence then hath it tares ? 
He said unto them. An enemy hath done this. The servants said 
unto him. Wilt thou then that we go and gather them up ? But he 
said, Nay ; lest while ye gather up the tares, ye root up also the 
wheat with them. Let both grow together until the harvest : and in 
the time of harvest I will say to the reapers. Gather ye together first 
the tares, and bind them in bundles to burn them : but gather the 
wheat into my barn. Another parable put he forth imto them, say- 
ing, The kingdom of heaven is like to a grain of mustard-seed, which 
a man took, and sowed in his field : which indeed is the least of all 
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■seeds ; but when it is grown, it is the greatest among herbs, and 
becometh a tree, so that the birds of the air come and lodge m the 
branches thereof. Another parable spake he unto them : The kingdom 
of heaven is like unto leaven, which a woman took, and hid in three 
measures of meal, till the whole was leavened. All these things 
spake Jesus unto the multitude in parables ; and without a parable 
spake he not unto them : that it might be fulfilled which was spoken 
by the prophet, saying, I will open my mouth in parables ; I will 
utter things which have been kei)t secret from the foundation of the 
world. Then Jesus sent the multitude away, and went into the house : 
and liis disciples came unto him, saying. Declare unto us the parable 
of the tares of the field. He answered and said unto them, He that 
soweth the good seed is the Son of man ; the field is the world ; the 
good seed are the children of the kingdom ; but the tares are the 
children of the wicked one : the enemy that sowed them is the devil ; 
the harvest is the end of the world ; and the reapers are the angels. 
As therefore the tares are gathered and bunied in tlie fire ; so shall 
it be in the end of this world. The Son of man shall send forth his 
angels, and they shall gather out of his kingdom aU things that 
offend, and them which do iniquity ; and shall cast them unto a 
furnace of fire : tliere shall be wailing and gnashing of teeth. Then 
shall the righteous shine forth as the sun in the kingdom of their 
Father. Who hath ears to hear, let him hear. 

Then came to Jesus scribes and Pharisees, Avhich were of 
Jerusalem, saying. Why do thy disciples transgress the tradi- 
tion of the elders ? for they wash not their hands when they 
eat bread. But he answered and said unto them. Why do ye also 
transgress the commandment of God by your tradition ? For God 
commanded, saying. Honour thy Father and mother : and. He that 
cursetli father or mother let him die the death. But ye say, Whoso- 
ever shall say to his father or his mother. It is a gift, by whatsoever 
thou niightest be profited by me ; and lionour not his father or his 
mother, he shall he free. Thus have ye made the commandment of 
God of none effect by your tradition. Ye hypocrites ! well did Esaias 
prophesy of you, saying. This people draweth nigh unto me with 
their mouth, and honoureth me with their lips ; but their heart is far 
from me. But in vain do they worship me, teaching for doctrines 
the commandments of men. And Jie called the multitude, and said 
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unto them. Hear, and understand : not that which goeth into the 
mouth defileth a man ; but that which cometh out of the mouth, this 
defileth a man. Then came his disciples, and said unto him, Knowest 
thou that the Pharisees were offended after they heard this saying ? 
But he answered and said. Every plant which my heavenly Father 
hath not planted, shall be rooted up. Let them alone ; they be blind 
leaders of the blind : and if the blind lead the blind, both shall f£^ll 
into the ditch. Then answered Peter and said unto him. Declare 
unto us this parable. And Jesus said. Are ye also yet without under- 
standing ? Do not ye yet understand, that whatsoever entereth in 
at the mouth, goeth into the belly, and is cast out into the draught ? 
But those things which proceed out of the mouth come forth from 
the heart ; and they defile the man. For out of the heart proceed 
evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, false witness, 
blasphemies : these are the things which defile a man ; but to eat wdth 
unwasben hands defileth not a man. 

And when his disciples were come to the other side, they had 
forgotten to take bread. Then Jesus said unto them. Take heed and 
beware of the leaven of the Pharisees and the Sadducees. And they 
reasoned among themselves, saying. It is because we have taken no 
bread. Which when Jesus perceived, he said unto them, O ye of 
little faith, why reason ye among yourselves, because ye have brought 
no bread ? How is it that ye do not understand that I spake it not 
to you concerning bread, that ye should beware of the leaven of the 
Pharisees and of the Sadducees? Then understood they how that 
he bade them not beware of the leaven of bread, but of the doctrine 
of the Pharisees and of the Sadducees. 

When Jesus came into the coasts of Ciesarea Philippi, he asked his 
disciples, saying. Whom do men say that I, the Son of man, am ? And 
they said, Some say that thou art John the Baptist ; some, Elias ; and 
others, Jeremias, or one of the prophets. He saith unto them, But whom 
say ye that I am ? And Simon Peter answered and said. Thou art the 
Christ, the vSon of the living God. And Jesus answered and said unto 
him, Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-jona ; for flesh and blood hath not 
revealed it unto thee, but my Father which is in heaven. And I say also 
unto thee, That thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my 
church ; and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. And I will 
give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven : and whatsoever thou 
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shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven : and whatsoever thou 
shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven. Then charged he his 
disciples, that they should tell no man that he was Jesus the Christ. 
From that time forth began Jesus to shew unto his disciples, how 
that he must go unto Jerusalem, and suffer many things of the elders 
and chief priests, and scribes, and be killed, and be raised again the 
• third day. Tlien Peter took him, and began to rebuke him, saying, 
Be it far from thee. Lord : this shall not be unto thee. But he turned, 
and said unto Peter, Get thee behind me, Satan : thou art an offence 
unto me, for thou savourest not the things that be of God, but those 
that be of men. ^’hen said Jesus unto his disciples. If any man wiU 
come after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross, and follow 
me ; for whosoever will save his life shall lose it : and whosoever 
will lose his life for my sake, shall find it. For what is a man profited, 
if he shall gain the whole world, and lose his own soul ? or what shall 
a man give in exchange for his soul? For the Son of man shall come 
in the glory of his Father with his angels ; and then he shall reward 
every man according to his works. Verily I say unto you, There be 
some standing here, which shall not taste of death, till they see the 
Son of man coming in his kingdom. 

At the same time came the disciples unto J esus saying. Who is 
the greatest in the kingdom of heaven? And Jesus called a little 
child unto him, and set him in the midst of them, and said. Verily I 
say unto you, Except ye be converted, and become as little children 
ye sliall not enter into the kingdom of heaven. Whosoever therefore 
shall humble himself as this little child, the same is greatest in the 
kingdom of heaven. And whoso shall receive one such little cliild 
in my name, receive th me. But whoso shall offend one of these little 
ones which believe in me, it were better for him that a millstone were 
hanged about his neck, and that he were drowned in the depth 
of the sea. 

Woe unto the world because of offences ! for it must needs be that 
offences come ; but woe to that man by whom the offence cometh ! 
Wherefore, if thy hand or thy foot offend thee, cut them off, and cast 
them from thee : it is better for thee to enter into life halt or maimed, 
rather than having two hands or two feet to be cast into everlasting 
fire. And if thine eye offend thee, pluck it out, and cast it from thee ; 
it is better for thee to enter into life with one eye, rather than having 
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two eyes to be cast into hell-fire. Take heed that ye despise not one 
of these little ones ; for I say unto you, That in heaven their angels 
do always behold the face of my Father which is in heaven. For the 
Son of man is come to save that which was lost. How think ye ? If 
a man have an hundred sheep, and one of them be gone astray, doth 
he not leave the ninety and nine and goeth into the mountains, and 
seeketh that which is gone astray ? And if so be that he find it, 
verily I say unto you, he rejoice th more of that sheep ^ than of the 
ninety and nine which went not astray. Even so, it is not the will 
of your Father which is in heaven, that one of tliese little ones should 
perish. Moreover if tliy brother shall trespass against thee, go and 
tell him his fault between thee and him alone : if he shall hear thee 
thou hast gained thy brother. But if he will not hear thee^ then 
take with thee one or two more, that in the mouth of two or 
three witnesses every word may be established. And if he shall 
neglect to hear them, tell it unto the church : but if he neglect to hear 
the church, let him be unto thee as an heathen man and a publican. 
Verily I say unto you. Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth shall be 
bound in heaven : and whatsoever ye shall loose on earth shall be 
loosed in heaven. Again I say unto you. That if two of you shall 
agree on earth as touching anything that they shall ask, it shall be 
done for them of my Father which is in heaven. For where two or 
three are gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst of 
them. 

Then came Peter to him, and said, Lord, how oft shall my brother 
sin against me, and I forgive him? till seven times? Jesus saith 
unto him, I say not unto thee, Until seven times ; but Until seventy 
times seven. Therefore is the kingdom of heaven likened unto a 
certain king, which would take account of his servants. And when 
he had begum to reckon, one was brought unto him which owed him 
ten thousand talents. But forasmuch as he liad not to pay, his lord 
commanded him to be sold, and his wife, and children, and all that 
he had, and payment to be made. The servant therefore fell down, 
and worshipped him, saying. Lord, have patience with me, and I will 
pay thee all. Then the lord of that servant was moved with com- 
passion, and loosed him, and forgave him the debt. But the same 
servant went out, and found one of his fellow-servants which owed 
him an hundred pence ; and he laid hands on him, and took him by 
the throat, saying, Pay me that thou owest. And his fellow-servant 
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fell down at his feet, and besought him, saying, Have patience with 
me, and I will pay thee all. And he would not ; but went and cast 
him into prison, till he should pay the debt. So when his fellow- 
servants saw what was done, they were ver}^ sorry, and came and 
told unto their lord all that was done. Then his lord, after that he 
had called him, said unto him, 0 thou wicked servant, I forgave thee 
all that debt, because thou desiredst me : shouldest not thou also 
have had compassion on thy fellow-servant, even as I had pity on 
thee? And his lord was wroth, and delivered him to the tormentors, 
till he should pay all that was due unto him. So likewise shall my 
heavenly Father do also unto you, if ye from your hearts forgive not 
every one his brother their trespasses. 

The Pharisees also came unto him, tempting him, and saying 
unto him, Is it lawful for a man to put away his wife for every 
cause? And he answered and said unto them, Have ye notread, that 
He which made them at the beginning, made them male and female ; 
and said, For this cause shall a man leave father and mother, and shall 
cleave to his wife ; and they twain, shall be one flesh ? Wherefore 
they are no more twain, but one flesh. What therefore God hath 
joined together, let not man put asunder. They say unto him, Why 
did Moses then command to give a writing of divorcement, and to 
put her away ? He saith unto them, Moses because of the hardness 
of your hearts, suffered you to put away your wives : but from the 
beginning it was not so. And I say unto you, Whosoever shall put 
away his wife, except it he for fornication, and shall marry another, 
committeth adultery : and whoso marrieth Jher which is put away 
doth commit adultery. His disciples say unto him. If the case of the 
man be so with his wife, it is not good to marry. But he said imto 
them, All men cannot receive this saying, save they to whom it is 
given. For there are some eunuchs which were so born from their 
mother’s womb ; and there are some eunuchs which were made 
eunuchs of men ; and there be eunuchs which have made themselves 
eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven’s sake. He that is able to receive 
it, let him receive it. 

Then were there brought unto him little children, that he should 
put his hands on them, and pray : and the disciples rebuked them. 
But Jesus said. Suffer little children, and forbid them not, to come unto 
me : for of such is the kingdom of heaven. And he laid his hands on 
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them, and departed thence. And, hehold, one came and said onto him, 
Good Master, what good thing shall I do, that I may have eternal life ? 
And he said nnto him, Why callest thou me good ? there is none good 
but one, that is, God : but if thou wilt enter into life, keep the com- 
mandments. He saith unto him, Which ? Jesus said, Thou shalt do 
no murder. Thou shalt not commit adultery ; Thou shalt not steal, 
Thou shalt not bear false witness. Honour thy father and thy mother : 
and, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. The young man 
saith unto him, All these things have I kept from my youth up : 
what lack I yet? Jesus said unto him, If thou wilt be perfect, go and 
sell that thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure 
in heaven ; and come and follow me. But when the young man heard 
that saying, he went away sorrowful : for he had great possessions. 
Then said Jesus unto his disciples. Verily T say unto you, That a rich 
man shall hardly enter into the kingdom of heaven. And again I say 
unto you. It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, 
than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God. When his 
disciples heard it, they were exceedingly amazed, saying. Who then 
can be saved ? But Jesus beheld them, and said unto them. With 
men this is impossible ; but with God all things are possible. Then 
answered Peter and said unto him, Behold, we have forsaken all, and 
followed thee ; what shall we have therefore ? And Jesus said unto 
them. Verily I say unto you. That ye which have followed me, in the 
regeneration when the Son of man shall sit on the throne of his glory, 
ye also shall sit upon twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of 
Israel. And every one that hath forsaken houses, or brethren, or sisters, 
or father, or mother, or wife or children, or lands for my name’s sake, 
shall receive an hundredfold, and shall inherit everlasting life. But 
many that are first shall be last ; and the last shall he first. 

For the kingdom of heaven is like unto a man that is an house- 
holder, which went out early in the morning to hire labourers into his 
vineyard. And when he had agreed with the labourers for a penny a 
day, he sent them into his vineyard. And he went out about the third 
hour, and saw others standing idle in the market place, and said unto 
them. Go ye also into the vineyard, and whatsoever is right, I will give 
you. And they w'ent their way. Again he went out about the sixth 
and ninth hour, and did likewise. And about the eleventh hour he 
went out, and foimd others standing idle, and saith unto them. Why 
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stand ye here all the day idle ? They say nnto him, Because no man 
hath hired us. He said unto them, Go ye also into the vineyard ; and 
whatsoever is right that shall ye receive. So when even was come, 
the lord of the vineyard saith unto his steward, Call the labourers, and 
give them their hire, beginning from the last unto the first. And when 
they came th&t were hired about the eleventh hour, they received every 
man a penny. But when the first came, they supposed that they 
should have received more ; and they likewise received every man a 
penny. And when they had received it, they murmured against the 
goodman of the house, saying, These last have wrought hut one hour, 
and thou hast made them equal unto us, which have borne the burden 
and heat of the day. he answered one of them, and said. Friend, 

I do thee no wrong : didst not thou agree with me for a penny ? 
Take that thine is, and go tliy way : I will give unto this last, even 
as unto thee. Is it not lawful for me to do what I will with mine 
own ? Is thine eye evil, because I am good ? So the last shall be 
first, and the first last : for many be called, but few chosen. 

Then came to liim the mother of Zebedee’s children with her 
sons, worshipping /i? w, and desiring a certain thing of him. And he 
said unto her. What wilt thou ? She saith unto him, Grant that these 
my two sons may sit, the one on thy right hand, and the other on the 
left, in thy kingdom. But Jesus answered and said. Ye know not 
what ye ask. Are ye able to drink of tlie cup that I shall drink of, 
and to be baptized with the baptism that I am baptized wdth ? They 
say unto him. We are able. And he saith unto them. Ye shall drink 
indeed of my cup, and be baptized with the baptism that I am 
baptized with : but to sit on my right hand, and on ray left, is not 
mine to give, but it shall he given to them for whom it is prepared of 
my Father. And when the ten heard it, they Avere moved with indig- 
nation against the brethren. But Jesus called them imto h'm, and said, 
Ye know that the princes of the Gentiles exercise dominion over them, 
and they that are great exercise authority upon them. But it shall not 
be so among you : but whosoever will be great among you, let him be 
your minister ; and whosoever will be chief among you, let him be 
your serA’^ant : even as the Son of man came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ransom for many. 

And when he was come into the temple, the chief priests and 
the elders of the i:>eople came unto him as he was teaching, and said, 
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By what authority doest thou these things ? and who gave thee this 
authority ! And Jesus answered and said unto them, I also wdll ask 
you one thing which if ye tell me, I in likewise will tell you by 
what authority I do these things. The baptism of John, whence was 
it ? from heaven, or of men ? And they reasoned with themselves, 
saying. If we shall say from heaven ; he wdll say unto us, why did ye 
not then believe him ? But if we shall sa}^ of men; we fear the 
people ; for all hold John as a prophet. And they answered Jesus, 
and said. We cannot tell. And he said unto them. Neither tell I you 
by what authority I do these things. But what think ye ? A certain 
man had two sons ; and he came to the first, and said, son, go work 
to-day in my vine5^ard. He answered, and said, I Avill not : but 
afterward he repented, and went. And he came to the second, and 
said likwise. And he answered and said, I go sir : and -went not. 
Whether of the twain did the wdll of Jiis father ? They say unto him, 
The first. Jesus saith unto them, Verly I say unto you. That the 
publicans and the harlots go into the kingdom of God before you. 
For John came unto you in the way of righteousness, and ye believed 
him not : but the publicans and the harlots believed him : and ye 
when ye had seen tt, repented not afterward, that ye might belie ire 
him. Hear another parable : There was a certain householder, which 
planted a vineyard, and hedged it round about, and digged a wine- 
press in it, and built a tower, and let it out to husbandmen, and 
went into a far country : and when the time of the fruit drew near, 
he sent his servants to the husbandmen, that they might receive 
the fruits of it. And the husbandmen took his servants, and beat 
one, and killed another, and stoned another. Again he sent other 
servants more than the first : and they did unto tliem likewise. But 
last of all he sent unto them his son, saying, They will reverence 
my son. But when the husbandmen saw the son, they said among 
themselves. This is the heir ; come, let us kill him, and let us seize 
on his inheritance. And they caught him, and cast him out of the 
vineyard, and slew him. When therefore the lord of the vineyard 
cometh, what will he do unto those husbandmen ? They say unto 
him, He will miserably destroy those wicked men, and will let out 
his vineyard unto other husbandmen, which shall render him the 
fruits in their seasons. Jesus saith unto them. Did ye never read in the 
scriptures. The stone which the builders rejected, the same is be- 
come the head of the comer: this is the Lord’s doing, audit is 
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marvellous in om- eyes ? Therefore say I unto you, the kingdom of 
God shall be taken from you, and given to a nation bringing forth 
the fruits thereof. And whosoever shall fall on this stone shall be 
broken : but on whomsoever it shall fall, it will grind him to powder. 

The kingdom of heaven is like unto a certain king which made a 
marriage for his son, and sent fortli his servants to call them that 
were bidden to the wedding : and they would not come. Again, he- 
sent forth other servants, saying, Tell them which are bidden. 
Behold, I have prepared my dinner : my oxen and my fatlings are- 
killed, and all things are ready : come unto the marriage. But they 
made light of it^ and went their ways, one to his farm, another to his 
merchandise : And *the remnant took his servants, and entreated 
them spitefidly, and slew ihein. But when the king heard thereof 
he was wroth : and he sent forth his armies, and destroyed those- 
murderers, and burned up their city. Then saith he to his servants, 
The wedding is ready, but they which were bidden were not worthy. 
Go ye therefore into the highways, and as many as ye shall find, bid 
to the marriage. So those servants went out into the highways, and 
gathered together all as many as they found, both bad and good : 
and the wedding was furnished with guests. And when the king 
came in to see the guests, he saw there a man which had not on a 
wedding garment : and he saith unto him. Friend, how earnest thou 
in hither not having a wedding garment ? And he was speechless. 
Then said the king to the servants. Bind him hand and foot, and 
take him away, and cast him into outer darkness ; there shall be 
weeping and gnashing of teeth. For many are called, but few are 
chosen. 

Then went the Pharisees, and took coimsel how they might 
entangle him in his talk. And they sent out imto him their disciplea 
with the Herodians, saying. Master we know, that thou art true, and 
teachest the way of God in truth, neither carest thou for any man ; for 
thou regardest not the person of men. Tell us therefore what thinkest 
thou ; Is it lawful to give tribute unto Caesar, or not ? But Jesus per- 
ceived their wickedness, and said. Why tempt ye me, ye hypocrites ? 
Shew me the tribute money. And they brought unto him a penny^ 
And he saith unto them. Whose is this image and superscription ? 
They say unto him, Caesar’s. Then saith he unto them, Render there- 
fore unto Caesar the things which are Caesar’s ; and unto Gk)d the things 
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that are God’s. When they had heard these words^ they marvelled 
and left him, and went their way. 

The same day came to him the Sadducees, which say that there is 
no resurrection, and asked him, saying, Master, Moses said. If a man 
die, having no children, his brother shall marry his wife, and raise up 
seed unto his brother. Now there were with us seven brethren : and 
the first, when he had married a wife, deceased, and, having no issue, 
left his wife unto his brother : likewise the second also, and the third, 
unto the seventh. And last of all, the woman died also. Therefore 
in the resurrection whose wife shall she be of seven ? for thej" all had 
her. Jesus answered and said unto them, Ye do err, not knowing the 
scriptures, nor the power of God. For in the resurrection they 
neither marry, nor are given in marriage, but are as the angels of God 
in heaven. But as touching the resurrection of the dead, have ye not 
read that which was spoken unto you by God, saying, I am the God of 
Abraham, and the God of Issac, and the God of Jacob? God is 
not the God of the dead, but of the living. And when the multitude 
heard this, they were astonished at his doctrine. 

But when the Pharisees had heard that he had put the Sadducees 
to silence, they were gathered together. Then one of them, which 
was a lawyer, asked hiin a question, tempting him, and saying. Master, 
which the great commandment in the law? Jesus said unto him, 
Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind. This is the first and great command- 
ment. And the second is like unto it. Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself. On these two commandments hang all the law and the 
prophets. 

While the Pharisees were gathered together, Jesus asked them, 
saying. What think ye of Christ ? whose son is he ? They say unto 
him, The son of David. He saith imto them. How then, doth David 
in spirit call him Lord ? saying, the Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou 
on my right hand, tiU I make thine enemies thy footstool ? If David 
then caU him Lord, how is he his son ? And no man was able to 
answer him a word ; neither durst any man, from that day forth, ask 
him any more questions. 

* Then spake Jesus to the multitude, and to his disciples, saying 
The Scribes and the Pharisees sit in Moses’ seat : all therefore what- 
soever they bid you observe, that observe and do ; but do not ye after 
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their works : for they say, and do not. For they bind heavy burdens 
and grievous to be borne, and lay them on men’s shoulders ; but they 
themselves will not move them with one of their fingers. But all 
their works they do for to be seen of men : they make broad their 
phylacteries, and enlarge the borders of their garments, and love the 
uppermost rooms at feasts, and the chief seats in the sjmagogues, and 
greetings in the markets, and to be called of men, Rabbi, Rabbi. But 
be not ye called Rabbi : for one is your Master, even Christ ; and all 
ye are brethren. And call no man your father upon the earth : for 
one is your Father, which is in heaven. Neither be ye caUed masters : 
for one is your Master, even Christ. But he that is greatest among 
you shall be your servaftt. And whosoever shall exalt himself shall 
be abased ; and he that shall humble himself shall be exalted. But 
woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ! for ye shut up the 
kingdom of heaven against men : for ye neither go in youraelvesy 
neither suffer ye them that are entering to go in. Woe unto you, 
scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ! for ye devour widows’ houses, and 
for a pretence make long prayer : therefore ye shall receive the 
greater damnation. Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ! 
for ye compass sea and land to make one proselyte ; and when he is 
made, ye make him two-fold more the child of hell than yourselves. 
Woe unto you, ye blind guides ! which say, Whosoever shall swear by 
the temple, it is nothing ; but whosoever shall swear by the gold of 
the temple, he is a debtor. Ye fools and blind : for whether is 
greater, the gold, or the temple that sanctifieth the gold? And, 
Whosoever shall swear by the altar, it is nothing; but whosoever 
sweareth by the gift that is upon it, he is guilty. Ye fools and blind : 
for whether is greater, the gift, or the altar that sanctifieth the gift ? 
Whoso therefore shall swear by the altar, sweareth by it, and by all 
things thereon. And whoso shall swear by the temple, sweareth by 
it, and by him that dwelleth therein. And he that shall swear by 
heaven, sweareth by the throne of God, and by him that sitteth 
thereon. Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ! for ye pay 
tithe of mint and anise and cummin, and have omitted the weightier 
matters of the law, judgment, mercy, and faith ; these ought ye to 
have done, and not to leave the other undone. Ye blind guides, which 
strain at a gnat, and swallow a camel. Woe unto you, scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites ! for ye make clean the outside of the cup and 
of the platter, but within they are full of extortion and excess. Thou 
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blind Pharisee, cleanse first that icliieh is within the cup and the 
platter, that the outside of them may be clean also. Woe unto you, 
scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ! for ye are like unto whited sepul- 
chres, which indeed appear beautiful outward, but are within full of 
dead mens bones, and of all uncleanness. Even so ye also outwardly 
appear righteous uhto men, but within ye are full of hypocrisy and 
iniquity. Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! because 
ye build the tombs of the prophets, and garnish the sepulchres of the 
righteous, and say, If we had been in the days of our fathers, we would 
not have been partakers wdth them in the blood of the prophets. 
Wherefore ye be witnesses unto yourselves, that ye are the children 
of them which killed the prophets. Fill ye up then the measure of 
your fathers. Yc serpents, ye generation of vipers ! how can ye 
escape the damnation of hell ? Wherefore, behold, I send unto you 
prophets, and wise men, and scribes : and some of them ye shall kill 
and crucify ; and some of them shall ye scourge in your syna- 
gogues, and persecute them from city to city : that upon you may 
come all the righteous blood shed upon the earth, from the blood 
of righteous Abel unto the blood of Zacharia’s son of Barachias, whom, 
ye slew between the temple aud the altar. Verily I say unto you, All 
these things shall come upon this generation. 0 Jerusalem, Jerusalem, 
thou that killest the prophets, and stonest them which are sent unto 
thee, how often would I have gathered thy children together, even as- 
a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye would not ! 
Behold, your house is left unto you desolate. For I say unto you, Ye 
shall not see me henceforth, till ye shall say. Blessed is he that cometh 
in the name of the Lord. 

^ Watch therefore ; for ye know not what hour your Lord doth 
come. But know this, that if the good man of the house had known 
in what watch the thief would come, he would have watched, and 
would not have suffered his house to be broken up. Therefore be ye 
also ready : for in such an hour as ye think not the Son of man cometh. 
Who then is a faithful and wise servant, whom his lord hath made 
ruler over his household, to give them meat in due season ? Blessed is 
that servant, whom his lord, when he cometh, shall find so doing. 
Verily I say unto you. That he shall make him ruler over aU his goods. 
But and if that evil servant shall say in his heart, My lord delayeth his 
coming ; and shall begin to smite his fellow-servants, and to eat and 
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drink with the drunken ; the lord of that sei-vant shall come in a day 
when he looketh not for /mu, and in an hour that he is not aware of, 
and shall cut him asunder, and appoint him his portion with the 
hypocrites : there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth. 

Then shall the kingdom of heaven be likened unto ten virgins, 
which took their lamps, and went forth to meet the bridegroom. And 
five of them were wise, and five were foolish. They that were foolish 
took their lamps, and took no oil with them : but the wise took oil in 
their vessels wdth their lamps. While the bridegroom tarried they all 
slumbered and slept. And at midnight there was a cry made, Behold, 
the bridegroom cometh ; go ye out to meet him. Then all those virgins 
arose, and trimmed their lamps. And the foolish said unto the wise, 
Give us of your oil ; for our lamps are gone out. But the wise 
answered, saying. Not so ; lest there be not enough for us and you : 
but go ye rather to them that sell, and buy for yourselves. And while 
they went to buy, the bridegroom came ; and they that were ready 
went in with him to the marriage : and the door was shut. Afterward 
came also the other virgins, saying. Lord, Lord, open to us. But he 
answered and said. Verily I say unto you, I know you not. Watch 
therefore, for ye know neither the day nor the hour wherein the Son of 
man cometh. For the kingdom of heaven is as a man travelling into a 
far country, who called his own servants, and delivered unto them his 
goods. And unto one he gave five talents, another two, and to 
another one ; to every man according to his several ability ; and 
straightway took his journey. Then he that had received the five 
talents went and traded with the same, and made them other five 
talents. And likewise he that had received two, he also gained other 
two. But he that had received one, went and digged in the earth, 
and hid his lord’s money. After a long time the lord of those servants 
cometh, and reckoneth with them. And so he that had received 
five talents came and brought other five talents, saying. Lord, thou 
deliveredst imto me five talents ; Behold, I have gained beside them 
five talents more. His lord said unto him, Well done, thou good and 
faithful servant : thou hast been faithful over a few things, I will 
make thee ruler over many things : enter thou into the joy of thy 
lord. He also that had received two talents came and said, Lord, 
thou deliveredst unto me two talents : behold, I have gained two 
other talents beside them. His lord said unto him, Well done, good 
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and faitliful servant ; thou hast been faithful over a few things, I 
will make thee ruler over many things : enter thou into the joy of 
thy lord. Then he which had received the one talent came and said. 
Lord, I knew thee tliat thou art an hard man, reaping where thou 
hast not sown, and gathering where thou hast not strawed : and I 
was afraid, and went and hid thy talent in the earth : lo there thou 
hast that is thine. His Lord answered and said imto him. Thou 
wicked and slothful servant, thou knewest that I reap where I sowed 
not, and gather where I have not strawed ; thou oughtest therefore to 
have put my money to the exchangers, and then at my coining I 
should have received mine own with usury. Take therefore the 
talent from him, and give it imto him which hath ten talents. For 
unto every one that hath shall be given, and he shall have abundance : 
but from him that liath not, shall be taken away even that which he 
hath. And cast ye the \mprofitable servant into outer darkness : 
there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth. When the Son of man 
shall come in his glory, and all the holy angels with him, then shall 
he sit upon the throne of his glory : and before him shall be gathered 
all nations : and he shall separate them one from another, as a she- 
pherd divideth his sheep from the goats : and he shall set the sheep 
on his right hand, but the goats on the left. Then shall the King 
say unto them on his right hand, Come, ye blessed of my Father,, 
inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the 
world : for I was an hungered, and ye gave me meat : I was thirsty,, 
and ye gave me drink ; I was a stranger, and ye took me in ; naked, 
and ye clothed me : I was sick, and ye visited me : I was in prison, 
and ye came unto me. Then shall the righteous answer him, saying, 
Lord, when saw we tliee an hungred, and fed thee ? or thirsty, and 
gave thee drink ? When saw we thee a stranger, and took thee in ? 
or naked, and clothed thee ? Or when saw we thee sick, or in prison,, 
and came unto thee ? And the King shall answer and say unto them. 
Verily I say unto you. Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me. Then shall he 
say also unto them on the left hand. Depart from me, ye cursed, into 
everlasting lire, prepared for the devil and his angels : for I was an 
hungred, and ye gave me no meat : I was thirsty, and ye gave me 
no drink : I was a stranger, and ye took me not in : naked, and ye 
clothed me not : sick, and in prison, and ye visited me not. Then 
shall they also answer him, saying Lord, when saw we thee an hung- 
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ered> or athirst, or a stranger, or naked, or sick, or in prison, and 
did not minister unto thee ? Then shall he answer them, saying 
Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the 
least of these, ye did it not to me. And these shall go away into 
everlasting punishment : but the righteous into life eternal. 

And it came to pass, that, as Jesus sat at meat in his house, 
many publicans and sinners sat also together with Jesus and his 
disciples : for there were many, and they followed him. And when 
the scribes and Pharisees saw him eat with publicans and sinners, 
they said unto his disciples, How is it that he eateth and drinketh 
with publicans and sinners ? When Jesus heard it, he saith unto 
them, Tliey that are whole liave no need of the Physician, but they 
that are sick : I came not to call the righteous, but sinners to 
repentance. And the disciples of John and of the Pharisees used to 
fast : and they come and say unto him, Why do the disciples of John 
and of the Pharisees fast, but thy disciples fast not ? And Jesus- 
said unto them. Can the children of the bride-chamber fast, while the 
bridegroom is with them, they cannot fast. But the days will come 
when the bridegroom shall be taken away from them, and then shall 
they fast in those days. No man also seweth a piece of new cloth on 
an old garment : else the new piece that filled it up taketh away from 
the old, and the rent is made worse. And no man putteth new wine 
into old bottles : else the new wine doth burst the bottles and the 
wine is spilled, and the bottles will be marred : but new wine must 
be put into new bottles. 

And it came to pass, that he went through the corn fields on the 
sabbath day ; his disciples began, as they went, to pluck the ears of 
corn. And the Pharisees said unto him. Behold, why do they on the 
sabbath day that which is not lawful ? And he said unto them, 
Have ye never read what David did, when he had need, and was an 
hungered, he, and they that were with him ? How he went into the 
house of God in the days of Abiathar the high priest, and did eat the 
shewbread. which is not lawful to eat but for the priests, and gave 
also to them which were with him ? And he said unto them. The 
sabbath was made for man and not man for the sabbath : therefore 
the Son of man is Lord also of the sabbath. 

t There came then his brethren and his mother, and, standing 
without, sent unto him, calling him. And the multitude sat about 
^ Mark, chap ii., 15. t Mark, chap, iii, 31. 
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him ; and tliey said unto him, Behold, thy mother and thy brethren 
without seek for thee. And he answered them, saying, Who is my 
mother, or my brethren ? And he looked round about on them which 
sat about him, and said. Behold my mother and my brethren ! For 
whosoever shall do the will of God, the same is my brother, and my 
sister, and mother. 

And he taught them many things by parables, and said unto 
them in his doctrine. Hearken ; Behold, there went out a sower to 
sow ; and it came to pass, as he sowed, some fell by the way side, and 
the fowls of the air came and devoured it up. And some fell on 
stony ground, where it had not much earth ; and immediately it 
sprang up, because it had no depth of earth : but when the sun was 
up, it was scorched ; and because it had no root, it withered away. 
And some fell among thorns, and the thorns grew up, and choked it, 
and it yielded no fruit. And other fell on good ground, and did 
yield fruit that sprang up and increased ; and brought forth, some 
thirty, and some sixty, and some an hundred. And he said unto 
them. He that hath ears to hear, let him hear. And when he was 
alone, they that were about him with the twelve, asked of him the 
parable. And he said unto them. Unto you it is given to know the 
mystery of the kingdom of God : but unto them that are without, 
all these things are done in parables : that seeing they may see, and 
not perceive ; and hearing they may hear, and not understand ; lest 
at any time they should be converted, and their sins should be 
forgiven them. And he said unto them. Know ye not this parable ? 
and how then will ye know all parables ? The sower soweth the 
word. And these are they by the way side, where the word is sown. 
But when they have heard, Satan cometh immediately, and taketb 
away the word that was sown in their hearts. And these are they 
likewise which are sown on stony ground ; who, when they have 
heard the word, immediately receive it with gladness ; and have 
no root in themselves, and so endure but for a time : afterward, when 
affliction or persecution ariseth for the word’s sake, immediately they 
are offended. And these are they which are sown among thorns ; 
such as hear the word, and the cares of this world, and the deceitful- 
ness of riches, and the lust of other things entering in, choke the 
word, and it becometh unfruitful. And these are they which are 
so^vn on good ground ; such as hear the word, and receive it, and 
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bring forth, fruit, some thirty fold, some sixty, and some an hundred. 
And he said unto them, Is a candle brought to he put under a bushel, 
or under a bed ? and not to be set on a candle-stick ? For there is 
nothing hid, which shall not be manifested ; neither was anything 
kept secret, but that it should come abroad. If any man have ears to 
hear, let him hear. And he said unto them, Take heed what he hear : 
with what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you : and unto 
you that hear shall more be given. For he that hath, to liim shall 
be given ; and he that hath not, from him shall be taken even that 
which he hath. And he said. So is the kingdom of God, as if a man' 
should cast seed into the ground ; and should sleep, and rise night 
and day, and the seed should spring and grow up, he knoweth not 
how ; for the earth bringeth forth fruit of herself ; first the blade, 
then the car, after that the full corn in the ear. But when the fruit 
is brought forth, immediately he putteth in the sickle, because the 
harvest is come, And he said Whereunto shall we liken the kingdom 
of God ! or with what comparison shall wo compare it ! It is like a 
grain of mustard seed, which, when it is sown in the earth, is less 
than all the seeds that be in the earth : but when it is sown, it groweth 
up, and becomoth greater than all herbs, and shooteth out great 
branches ; so that the fowls of the air may lodge under the shadow 
of it. 

Then the Pharisees and scribes asked liim. Why walk not thy 
disciples according to the tradition of the elders, but eat bread with 
unwashen hands ? Ho answered and said unto them, Well hath Esaias 
prophesied of you hypocrites, as it is written. This people honoureth 
me with their lips, but their heart is far from me. Howbeit, in vain 
do they worship me, teaching for doctrines the commandments of 
men. For laying aside the commandment of God, je hold the tradition 
of men, as the washing of pots and cups : and many other such like 
things ye do. And he said unto them. Full well ye reject the 
commandment of God, that ye may keep your own tradition. For 
Moses said. Honour thy Father and thy Mother ; and. Whoso curseth 
father or mother, let him die the death : but ye say, If a man shall say 
to his father or mother, It is Corban, that is to say, a gift, by what- 
soever thoii mightest be profited by me ; he shall he free. And ye 
suffer him no more to do aught for his father or his mother : making 
the word of God of none effect through .your tradition, which ye have 
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delivered : and many such like things do ye. And when he called all 
the people unto him^ he said unto them, Hearken unto me every one 
of yoUy and understand : there is nothing from without a man, that 
entering into him can defile him : but the things which come out of 
him, these are they that defile the man. If any man have ears to hear, 
let him hear. And when he was entered into the house from the 
people, his disciples asked him concerning the parable. And he saith 
unto them, Are ye so without understanding also ? Do ye not 
perceive, that whatsoever thing from without entereth into the man, 
it cannot defile him ; because it entereth not into his heart, but into 
the belly, and goeth out into the draught, purging all meats ? And he 
said. That which cometh out of the man, that defileth the man. For 
from within, out of the heart of men, proceed evil thoughts, adulteries, 
fornications, murders, thefts, covetousness, wickedness, deceit, las- 
civiousness, an evil eye, blasphemy, pride, foolishness : all these evil 
things come from within, and defile the man. 

And when he had called the people unto him with his disciples 
also, he said unto them, Whosoever will come after me, let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross, and follow me. For whosoever will 
save his life shall lose it ; but whosoever shall lose his life for my sake 
and the gospel’s, the same shall save it. For what shall it profit a 
man if he shall gain the wliole world, and lose his own soul ? Or 
what shall man give in exchange for his soul ? Whosoever tlierefore 
shall be ashamed of me and of my words in this adulterous and sinful 
generation ; of him also shall the Son of man be ashamed, when he 
cometh in the glory of his Father with the holy angels. 

t And he came to Capernaum : and being in the house, he asked 
them. What was it that ye disputed among yourselves by the way ? 
But they held their peace : for by the way they had disputed among 
themselves, who should he the greatest. And he sat down and called 
the twelve, and saith unto them. If any man desire to be first, the same 
shall be last of aU, and servant of all. And he took a child, and set 
him in the midst of them : and when he had taken him into his arms, 
he said imto them. Whosoever shall receive one of such children in 
my name, receiveth me : and whosoever shall receive me, receiveth 
not me, but him that sent me. 

And John answered him, saying, Master we saw one casting out 
devils in thy name, and he followeth not us : and we forbad him, 
• Mark, chap, viii, 34. t Mark, chap, ix, 33. 
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because he followetli not us. But Jesus said, Forbid him not : for 
there is no man which shall do a miracle in my name, that can lightly 
speak evil of me. For he that is not against us is on our part. For 
whosoever shall give you a cup of water to drink in my name, because 
ye belong to Christ, verily 1 say unto you, he shall not lose his 
reward. And whosoever shall ofEend one of these little ones, that be- 
lieve ill me, it is better for him that a millstone were hanged about 
his neck, and he were cast into the sea. And if thy hand offend 
thee, cut it off : it is better for thee to enter into life maimed, than 
having two hands to go into hell, into the fire that never shall be 
quenched : where their worm dieth not, and the fire is not quenched. 
And if thy foot offend thee, cut it off : it is better for thee to enter 
halt into life, than having two feet to be cast into hell, into the fire 
that never shall be quenched : where their worm dieth not, and the 
tire is not quenched. And if thine eye offend thee, pluck it out : 
it is better for thee to enter into the kingdom of God with one eye, 
than having two eyes to be cast into hell fire : where their worm 
dieth not, and the fire is not quenched. For every one shall be 
salted with fire, and every sacrifice shall be salted with salt. Salt is 
good ; but if the salt have lost his saltness, wherewith will ye season 
it ? Have salt in yourselves, and have peace one with another. 

^ And they brought young children to him, that he should touch 
them : and his disciples rebuked those that brought them. But when 
Jesus saw it, he was much displeased, and said unto them. Suffer the 
little children to come unto me, and forbid them not : for of such is 
the kingdom of God. Verily I say unto you, Whosoever shall not 
receive the kingdom of God as a little child, he shall not enter 
therein. And he took them up in his arms, put his hands upon them, 
and blessed them. 

And when he was gone forth into the way, there came one run- 
ning, and kneeled to him, and asked him, Good Master, what shall 
I do that I may inherit eternal life ? And Jesus said unto him, Why 
callest thou me good ? there is none good but one, that is God. Thou 
knowest the commandments. Do not commit adultery, Do not kiU, 
Do not steal. Do not bear false witness. Defraud not, Honour thy 
father and mother. And he answered and said unto him. Master, all 
these have I observed from my youth. Then Jesus beholding him, 
loved him and said unto him, One thing thou lackest : go thy way, 
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sell whatsoever thou hast, and give to the poor, and thou shalt have 
treasure in heaven : and come, take up the cross, and follow me. 
And he was sad at that saying, and went away grieved : for he had 
great possessions. And Jesus looked round about, and saith unto 
his disciples, How hardly shall they that have riches enter into the 
kingdom of God ! And the disciples were astonished at his words. 
But, Jesus answereth again, and saith unto them, Children how hard 
is it for them that trust in riches to enter into the kingdom of God ! 
It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, then for a 
rich man to enter into the kingdom of God. And they were astonish- 
ed out of measure, saying among themselves, Who then can be 
saved ? And Jesus looking upon them saith. With men it 2 .*? impossi- 
ble, but not with God : for with God all things are possible. Then 
Peter began to say unto him, Lo, we have left all, and have followed 
thee. And Jesus answered and said. Verily I say unto you. There 
is no man that hath left house, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or 
mother, or wife, or children, or lands, for my sake, and the gospel’s, 
but he shall receive an hundredfold now in this time, houses, and 
brethren, and sisters, and mothers, children and lands, with persecu- 
tions : and in the world to come eternal life. But many that are 
first shall be last ; and the last first. 

And James and John, the sons of Zebedee, come unto him, 
saying, Master, we would that thou shouldest do for us whatsoever 
we shall desire. And he said unto them. What would ye that I 
should do for you ? They said unto him. Grant unto us that we may 
sit, one on thy right hand, and the other on thy left hand, in thy 
glory. But Jesus said unto them. Ye know not what ye ask : can ye 
driidi of the cup that I drink of? and be baptized with the baptism 
that 1 am baptized with ? And they said unto him, We can. And 
Jesus said unto them, Ye shall indeed drink of the cup that I drink 
of : and with the baptism that I am baptized withal, shall ye be 
batpized : but to sit on my right hand and on my left hand is not 
mine to give ; but it shall he given to them for whom it is prepared. 
And when the ten heard it they began to be much displeased with 
James and John. But Jesus called them to him, and saith unto them, 
Ye know that they which are accounted to rule over the Gentiles 
exercise lordship over them ; and their great ones exercise authority 
upon them. But so shall it not be among you : but whosoever will be 
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great among you, shall be your minister, and whosoever of you will be 
the chiefest, shall be servant of all. For even the Son of man came 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a 
ransom for many. 

Therefore I say unto you, What things soever ye desire, when 
ye pray, believe that ye receive thein^ and ye shall have them. And 
when ye stand praying, forgive, if ye have aught against any : that 
your Father also which is in heaven may forgive you your trespasses. 
But if ye do not forgive neither will your Father which is in Heaven 
forgive your trespasses. 

t And they send unto him certain of the Pharisees and of the 
Herodians, to catch him in his words. And when they were come, 
they say unto him, Master, we know that thou art tine, and carest 
for no man ; for thou regardest not the person of men, but teachest 
the way of God in truth : Is it lawful to give tribute to Caesar, or not ? 
shall we give, or shall we not give ? But he, knowing their hypo- 
crisy, said unto them. Why tempt ye me ? bring me a penny, that 
may I see it. And they brought it. And he saith unto them. Whose 
is this image and superscrijition ? And they said unto him, Caesar’s. 
And Jesus answering said unto them. Render to Ctesar the things 
that are Ctesar’s and to God the things that are God’s. And they 
marvelled at him. Then came unto him the Sadducees, which say 
there is no resurrection ; and they asked him, saying. Master, Moses 
wrote unto us. If a man’s brother die, and leave his wife behind him, 
and leave no children, that his brother should take his wife, and raise 
up seed unto his brother. Now there were seven brethren : and the 
first took a wife and, dying left no seed. And the second took 
her, and died ; neither left he any seed : and the third likewise. 
And the seven had her, and left no seed : last of all the woman 
died also. In the resurrection therefore, when they shall rise, 
whose wife si i all she be of them ? for the seven had her to wife. 
And Jesus answering said unto them. Do ye not therefore err, 
because ye know not the scriptures, neither the power of God? 
For when they shall rise from the dead, they neither marry, nor 
are given in marriage ; but are as the angels which are in heaven. 
And as touching the dead, that they rise : have ye not read in the book 
of Moses, how in the bush God spake unto him, saying, I am the God 
of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob ? He is not 
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the Gocl of the dead, but the God of the living : ye therefore do greatly 
err. And one of the scribes came, and having heard them reasoning 
together, and perceiving that he had answered them well, asked him, 
Which is the first commandment of all ? And Jesus answered him, 
The first of all the commandments Hear, 0 Israel ; The Lord our 
God is one Lord ; and thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy 
strength : this is the first commandment. And the second is like, 
ruimely this, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. There is none 
other commandment greater than these. And the scribe said unto 
him. Well, Master, thou hast said the truth : for there is one God ; 
and there is none other but he ; and to love him with all the heart, 
and with all the understanding, and with all the soul, and with all the 
strength, and to love his neighbour as himself, is more than all whole 
burnt offerings and sacrifices. And when Jesus saw that he answered 
discreetly, he said unto him. Thou art not far from the kingdom of 
God. And no man after that durst ask him any question. 

^^And Jesus sat over against the treasury, and beheld how the 
people cast money into tlie treasury : and many that were rich cast in 
much. And there came a certain poor widow, and she threw in 
two mites, which make a farthing. And he called unto him his 
disciples, and saith unto them. Verily I say unto you, That this poor 
widow hath cast more in, than all they which have cast into the 
treasury ; for all they did cast in of their abundance, but she of her 
want did cast in all that she had, even all her living. 

I And he came to Nazareth, where he had been brought up : and, 
as his custom was, he went into the synagogue on the sabbath day, 
and stood up for to read. And there was delivered unto him the 
book of the prophet Esaias. And when he had opened the book, he 
found the place where it was written. The Spirit of the Lord is upon 
me, because he hath anointed me to preach the gospel to the poor ; 
he hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to 
the captives, and recovering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty 
them that are bruised, to preach the acceptable year of the Lord. 
And he closed the book, and he gave it again to the minister, and sat 
down. And the eyes of all them that were in the synagogue were 
fastened on him. And he began to say unto them. This day is this 
scripture fulfilled in your ears. And all bare him witness, and 
Mark, chap, xii, 41. | Luke, chap, iv, 16. 
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wondered at the gracious words which proceeded out of his mouth. 
And they said, Is not this Joseph’s son? And he said unto them, 
Ye will surely say unto me this proverb, Physician, heal thyself : what- 
soever we have heard done in Capernaum, do also here in thy country. 
And he said. Verily I saw unto you, No prophet is accepted in his 
own country. But I tell you of a truth, many widows were in Israel 
in the days of Elias, when the heaven was shut up three years and six 
months, when great famine was throughout aU the land ; but unto 
none of them was Elias sent, save unto Sarepta, a city of Sidon, unto 
a woman that was a widow. And many lepers were in Israel in the 
time of Eliseus the prophet ; and none of them was cleansed, saving 
Naaman the Syrian. 

But their scribes and Pharisees murmured against his disciples, 
saying. Why do ye eat and drink with publicans and sinners ? And 
Jesus answering said unto them. They that are whole need not a 
physician ; but they that are sick. I came not to call the righteous, 
but sinners to repentance. And he spake also a parable unto them * 
No man putteth a piece of a new garment upon an old ; if otherwise, 
then both the new maketh a rent, and the piece that was taken out 
of the new agreeth not with the old. And no man putteth new wine 
into old bottles ; else the new wine will burst the bottles, and be 
spilled, and the bottles shall perish. But new wine must be put into 
new bottles ; and both are preserved. No man also having drunk old 
wine straightway desireth new : for he saith. The old is better. 

I And it came to pass, on the second sabbath after the first, that 
he went through the com fields ; and his disciples plucked the ears 
of corn, and did eat, rubbing them in their hands. And certain of the 
Pharisees said unto them, Why do ye that which is not lawful to do 
on the sabbath days? And Jesus answering them said, Have ye 
not read so much as this, what David did, when himself was an 
hungred, and they which were with him ; how he went into the house 
of God, and did take and eat the shew-bread, and gave also to them 
that were Avith him ; which it is not lawful to eat, but for the priests 
alone ? And he said unto them, That the Son of man is Lord also 
of the sabbath. 

And it came to pass also on another sabbath, that he entered into 
the synagogue and taught : and there was a man whose right hand 
was withered. And the scribes and Pharisees watched him, whether 
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he would heal on the sabbath day ; that they might find an accusation 
against him. But he knew tlieir thoughts, and said to the man 
which had the withered hand, Rise up, and stand forth in the midst. 
/And he arose and stood forth. Then said tfesus unto them, I will 
ask one thing ; Is it lawful on the sabbath days to do good, or to do 
evil ? to save life, or to destroy it ? 

And he lifted up his eyes on his disciples, and said. Blessed 
he ye poor : for yours is the kingdom of God. Blessed are ye that 
hunger now : for ye shall he filled. Blessed are ye that weep now : 
for ye shall laugh. Blessed are ye, when men shall hate you, and 
when they shall separate you from their company, and shall reproach 
you, and cast out your name as evil, for the Son of man’s sake. 
Rejoice ye in that day, and leai3 for joy ; for behold your reward is 
great in heaven : for in the like manner did tlieir fathers unto the 
prophets. But woe unto you that are rich ! for ye have received 
your consolation. Woe unto yon that are full ! for ye shall 
hunger. W oe unto you that laugh now ! for ye sliall mourn and 
weep. Woe unto you when aU men shall speak well of you ! for so 
did their fathers to the false prophets. But I say unto you which 
hear. Love your enemies, do good to them wliich hate you ; bless 
them that curse you, and pray for them which despitefully use you. 
And unto him that sniiteth thee on the one clieek offer also the other ; 
and him that taketh away thy cloke forbid not to take thy coat also. 
Give to every man that asketh of thee ; and of him that taketh away 
thy goods ask them not again. And as ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye also to them likewise. For if ye love them which love 
you, what thank have ye ? for sinners also love those that love tliem. 
And if ye do good to them which do good to you, what thank have 
ye ? for sinners also do even the same. And if ye lend to them of 
whom ye hope to receive, wliat thank have ye ? for sinners also lend to 
sinners, to receive as much again. But love ye your enemies, and 
do good, and lend, hoping for nothing again ; and your reward shall 
be great, and ye shall be the children of the Highest : for he is kind 
unto he unthankful and to the evil. Be ye therefore merciful, as 
your Father also is merciful. Judge not, and ye shall not be judged : 
condemn not, and ye shall not be condemned : forgive, and ye shall 
be forgiven : give, and it shall be given unto you : good measure, 
pressed down and shaken together, and running over, shall men give 
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into your bosom. For with the same measure that ye mete withal, 
it shall be measured to you again. And he spake a parable unto 
them, Can the blind lead the blind ? shall they not both fall into the 
ditch ? The disciple is not above his master : but every one that is 
perfect shall be as his master. And why beholdest thou the mote 
that is in thy brother’s eye, but perceivest not the beam that is in 
thine own eye ? Either how canst thou say to thy brother. Brother, 
let me pull out the mote that is in thine eye, when thou thyself 
beholdest not the beam that is in thine own eye ? Thou hypocrite ! 
cast out first the beam out of thine own eye, and then shalt thou see 
clearly to pull out the mote that is in thy brother’s eye. For a good 
tree bringeth not forth corrupt fruit ; neither doth a corrupt tree 
bring forth good fruit. For every tree is known by its own fruit : 
for of thorns men do not gather figs, nor of a bramble bush gather 
they grapes. A good man out of the good treasure of his heart 
bringeth forth that which is good ; and an evil man of the evil trea- 
sure of Jus heart bringeth forth that which is evil : for of the abundance 
of the heart his mouth speaketh. And why call ye me, liOrd, Lord, 
and do not the things which 1 say ? Whosoever conieth to me, and 
hearetli my saying, and doeth them, I will sliew you to whom he is 
like : he is like a man which built an house, and digged deep, and 
laid the foimdation on a rock ; and when the flood arose, the stream 
beat vehemently upon that house, and could not shake it ; for it was 
founded upon a rock. But he that lieareth, and doeth not, is like a 
man that without a foundation built an house upon the earth ; against 
which the stream did beat vehemently, and immediately it fell ; and 
the ruin of that house was great. 

And one of the Pharisees desired him that he would eat with 
him. And he wont into the Pharisee’s house, and sat down to 
meat. And behold, a woman in the city, which was a sinner, 
when she knew that Jesus sat at meat in the Pharisee’s house, 
brought an alabaster box of ointment, and stood at his feet behind 
Jiim weeping, and began to wash his feet with tears, and did 
wipe them with the hairs of her head, and kissed his feet, and 
anointed them with the ointment. Now when the Pharisee which had 
bidden him saw ity he spake within himself, saying, This man, if he 
.were a prophet, would have known who and what manner of woman 
this is that toucheth him ; for she is a sinner. And Jesus answering 
^ Liike, chap, vii, 3(). 
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said unto him, Simon, I have somewhat to say unto thee. And he 
saith. Master, say on. There was a certain creditor which had two 
debtors : the one owed five hundred pence, and the other fifty ; and 
when they had nothing to pay, he frankly forgave them both. Tell 
me therefore, which of them will love him most ? Simon answered 
and said, I suppose that he, to whom he forgave most. And he said 
unto him. Thou hast rightly judged. And he turned to the woman, 
and said unto Simon, Seest thou this woman ? I entered into thine 
house, thou gavest me no water for my feet : but she hath washed my 
feet with tears, and wiped them with the hairs of her head. Thou 
gavest me no kiss : but this woman, since the time I came in, hath 
not ceased to kiss my feet. My head with oil thou didst not anoint ; 
but this woman hath anointed my feet with ointment. Wherefore I 
say unto thee, Her sins, which are many, are forgiven ; for she loved 
much : but to whom little is forgiven, the same loveth little. And 
he said unto her, Thy sins are forgiven. And they that sat at meat 
with him began to say within themselves, Who is this that forgiveth 
sins also ? And he said to the woman. Thy faith hath saved thee ; 
go in peace. 

And when much people were gathered together, and were come 
to him out of every city, he spake by a parable : A sower went out 
to sow his seed : and as he sowed, some fell by the way side ; and it 
was trodden down, and the fowls of the air devoured it. And some 
fell upon a rock ; and all soon as it was sprung up, it withered away, 
because it lacked moisture. And some fell among thorns ; and the 
thorns sprang up with it and chocked it. And other fell on good 
ground, and sprang up, and bare fruit an hundredfold. And when 
he had said these things, he cried, he that hath ears to hear, let him 
hear. And his disciples asked him, saying. What might this parable 
be ? And he said, Unto you it is given to know the mysteries of the 
kingdom of God : ibut to others in parables ; that seeing they might 
not see, and hearing they might not understand. Now the parable 
is this ; The seed is the word of God. Those by the way side are 
they that hear ; then cometh the devil and taketh away the word out 
of their hearts, lest they should believe and be saved. They on the 
rock are they^ which, when they hear, receive the word with joy ; and 
these have no root, which for a while believe, and in time of temp tar 
tion fall away. And that which feU among thorns are they, which 
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ivlien they have heard, go forth, and are chocked with cares and 
xiches and pleasures of this life, and bring no fruit to perfection. 
But that on the good ground are they, which in an honest and good 
heart, having heard the word, keep it, and bring forth fruit, with 
patience. No man, when he hath lighted a candle, covereth it with 
a vessel, or putteth it under a bed ; but setteth it on a candlestick, 
that they which enter in may see the light. For nothing is secret, 
that shall not be made manifest ; neither any thing hid, that shall not 
be known and come abroad. Take heed therefore how ye hear : for 
whosoever hath, to him shall be given aud whosoever hath not, from 
him shall be taken even that which he seemeth to have. 

Then came to him his mother and his brethren, and could not 
come at him for the press. And it was told him by certain, which 
said. Thy mother and thy brethren stand without, desiring to see 
thee. And he answered and said unto them, My mother and my 
brethren are these which hear the word of God, and do it. 

^ Then there arose a reasoning among them, which of them should 
be greatest. And Jesus, perceiving the thought of their lieart, took 
a child, and set him by him, and said unto them, Whosoever shall 
receive this child, in my name, receiveth me : and whosoever shall 
receive me receiveth him that sent me : for he that is least among 
you all, the same shall be great. And John answered and said, 
Master, we saw one casting out devils in thy name ; and we forbad 
him, because he followeth not with us. And Jesus said unto him. 
Forbid him not : for he that is not against us is for us. 

And it came to pass, when the time was come that he should be 
received up, he steadfastly set his face to go to Jerusalem, and sent 
messengers before his face : and they went, and entered into a 
village of the Samaritans, to make ready for him, and they did not 
receive him, because his face was as though he would go to Jerusalem, 
And when his disciples James and John saw this, they said, Lord, 
wilt thou that we command fire to come down from heaven, and 
consume them, even as Elias did ? but he turned and rebuked them, 
and said. Ye know not what manner of spirit ye are of. For the Son 
of man is not come to destroy men’s lives, but to save them. And 
they went to another village. 

And it came to pass, that, as they went in the way, a certain man 
said imto him. Lord, I will follow thee whithersoever thou goest. And 
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Jesus said unto him, Foxes have holes, and birds of the air have nests ; 
but the Son of man hath not where to lay his head. And he said 
unto another, Follow me. But he said, Lord, suffer me first to go 
and bury my father. J esus said unto him let the dead bury their 
dead : but go thou and preach the kingdom of God. And another also 
said, Lord, I will follow thee ; but let me first go bid them farewell 
which are at home at my house. And Jesus said unto him. No man 
having put his hand to the idough and looking back, is fit for the 
kingdom of God. 

After tliese things the Lord api)ointed other seventy also, and 
sent them two and two before his face into every city and place, 
whither he himself would come. Therefore said he unto them. The 
harvest truly is great, but the labourers are few : pray ye therefore 
the Lord of the harvest, that he would send forth labourers into his 
harvest. Go your ways : behold, I send you forth as lambs among 
wolves. Carry neitlier purse, nor scrip, nor shoes : and salute no 
man by the way. And into whatsoever house ye enter, first say. 
Peace he to this house. And if the Son of peace be there, your peace 
rest upon it : if not, it shall turn to you again. And in the same 
house remain, eating and drinking such things as they give : for the 
labourer is worthy of his hire. Go not from house to house. And 
into whatsoever city ye enter, and they receive you, eat such tilings 
as are set before you : and heal the sick that are therein, and say 
unto them, The kingdom of God is come nigh unto you, But into 
whatsoever city ye enter, and they receive you not, go your ways out 
into the streets of the same, and say, Even the very dust of your 
city, which cleaveth on us, we do wipe off against you : notwithstand- 
ing, be ye sure of tliis, that the kingdom of God is come nigh unto 
you. But I say unto you, that it shall be more tolerable in that day 
for Sodom, than for that city. Woe unto thee, Chorazin ! woe 
unto thee, Bethsaida ! for if the mighty %vorks had been done in Tyre 
and Sidon, which have been done in you, they had a great while ago 
repented, sitting in sackcloth and ashes. But it shall be more to- 
lerable for Tyre and Sidon at the judgment, than for you. And thou 
Capernaum, wJiich art exalted to heaven, shall be thrust down to 
hell. He that heareth you heareth me ; and he that despiseth you 
despiseth me ; and he that despiseth me despiseth him that sent 
me. 
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And, behold, a certain lawyer stood up, and tempted him, say- 
ing, Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal life ? He said unto 
him. What is written in the law? how readest thou? And he 
answering said, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with all thy 
mind ; and thy neighbour as thyself. And he said unto him. Thou 
hast answered right ; this do, and thou shalt live. But he, willing to 
justify himself, said unto Jesus, And who is my neighbour ? And 
Jesus answering said, A certain man went down from Jerusalem to 
Jericho, and fell among thieves, which stripped him of his raiment, 
and wounded him, and departed, leaving him half dead. And by 
chance there came down a certain priest that way .• and when he saw 
him, he passed by on the other side. And likewise a Levite, when 
he was at the place, came and looked on him, and passed by on the 
other side. But a certain iSamaritan, as he journeyed, came where 
he was : and when he saw him, he had compassion on him, and went 
to him and bound up his wounds, pouring in oil and wine, and set 
him on his own beast, and brought him to an inn, and took care of 
him. And on the morrow when he dej^arted, he took out two pence, 
and gave them to the host, and said unto him. Take care of him ; and 
whatsoever thou spendest more, Avhen I come again I will repay thee. 
Which now of these three thinkest thou, was neighbour unto him that 
fell among the theives ? And he said, He that shew^ed mercy on him. 
Then said Jesus unto him, Go, and do thou likewise. 

I Now it came to pass, as they went, that he entered into a 
certain village : and a certain woman named Martha, received him 
into her house. And she had a sister called Mary, which also sat 
at Jesus’ feet, and heard his word. But Martha was cumbered 
about much serving, and came to him, and said, Lord, dost thou not 
care that my sister hath left me to serve alone ? bid her therefore 
that she help me. And Jesus answered and said unto her, Martha, 
Martha, thou art careful and troubled about many things : but one 
thing is needful : and Mary hath chosen that good part, which shall 
not be taken away from her. 

J And it came to pass, that, as he was praying in a certain place, 
when he ceased, one of his disciples said unto him. Lord, teach us 
to pray, as John also taught his disciples. And he said unto them, 
When ye pray, say. Our Father which art in heaven, hallowed be thy 
^ Luke, chap, x, 25. t Luke, chap, x, 38. $ Luke, chap, xi, i. 
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name : Thy kingdom come : Thy will be done, as in heaven, so in 
earth. Give us day by day our daily bread : and forgive us our sins ; 
for we also forgive every one that is indebted to us : and lead us not 
into temptation ; but deliver us from evil. And he said unto them. 
Which of you shall have a friend , and shall go unto him at midnight, 
and say unto him, Friend, lend me tliree loaves ; for a friend of mine 
in his journey is come to me, and I have nothing to set before him? 
And he from within shall answer and say. Trouble me not : the door 
is now shut, and my children are with me in bed ; I cannot rise and 
give thee. I say unto you. Though he will not rise and give him 
because he is his friend, yet because of his importunity he will rise 
and give him as many as he needeth. And I say unto you, Ask, and 
it shall be given you ; seek and ye shall fmd ; knock, and it shall be 
opened unto you. For every one that asketh receiveth ; and he that 
seeketh findeth ; and to him that knocketh it shall be opened. If a 
son shall ask bread of any of you that is a father, will he give him 
a stone ? or if he ask a fish, will he for a fish give him a serpent ? or 
if he shall ask an egg, will he offer him a scorpion ? If ye then, 
being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your children, how 
much more shall your heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to them 
that §sk him ? 

And it came to pass, as he spake these things, a certain woman 
of the company lifted up her voice, and said unto him. Blessed is the 
womb that bare thee, and the paps which thou hast sucked. But he 
said, Yea, ratlier blessed are they that hear the word of God, and 
keep it. 

I No man, when he hath lighted a candle, putteth it in a secret 
place, neither under a bushel, but on a candlestick, that they which 
come in may see the light. The light of the body is the eye : there- 
fore when thine eye is single, thy whole body also is full of light ; 
but when thine eye is evil, thy body also is full of darkness. Take 
heed therefore that the light which is in thee be not darkness. If 
thy whole body therefore he full of light, having no part dark, the 
whole shall be full of light, as when the bright shining of a candle 
doth give thee light. 

And as he spake, a certain Pharisee besought him to dine with 
him : and he went in, and sat down to meat. And when the Pharisee 
saw ft, he marvelled that he had not first washed before dinner, 

* Luke, chap, xi, 27. f Luke, chap. li, 33. 
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And the Lord said unto him, Now do ye Pharisees make clean the 
outside of the cup and tlie platter ; but your inward part is full of 
ravening and wickedness. Ye fools, did not he that made that which 
is without, make that which is within also ? But rather give alms of 
such things as ye have ; and, behold, all things are clean imto you. 
But woe unto you, Pharisees for ye tithe mint and rue and all manner 
of herbs, and pass over judgment and the love of God : these ought ye 
to have done, and not to leave the other undone. Woe imto you, 
Pharisees ! for ye love the uppermost seats in the synagogues, and 
greetings in the markets. Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites ! for ye are as graves which appear not, and the men that 
walk over them are not aware of them. Then answered one of the 
lawyers, and said unto him. Master thus saying, thou reproachest ua 
also. And he said, Woe unto you also, ye lawyers ! For ye lade 
men with burdens grievous to be borne, and ye yourselves touch not 
the burdens with one of your fingers. Woe unto you ! for ye build 
the sepulchres of the prophets, and your fathers killed them. Truly 
ye bear witness that ye allow the deeds of your fathers : for they 
indeed killed them, and ye build their sepulchres. Therefore also 
said the wisdom of God, I will send them prophets and apostles, and 
some of them they shall slay and persecute : that the blood of all the 
prophets, which was shed from the foundation of the world, may be 
required of this generation ; from the blood of Abel unto the blood 
of Zacharias, which perished between the altar and the temple : verily 
I say unto you, it shall be required of this generation. Woe imto 
you, lawyers ! for ye have taken away the key of knowledge : ye 
entered not in yourselves, and them that were entering in, ye 
hindered. 

* In the meantime when there were gathered together an 
innumerable multitude of people, insomuch that they trode one upon 
another, be began to say unto his disciples first of all. Beware ye 
of the leaven of the Pharisees, which is hypocrisy. For there ia 
nothing covered, that shall not be revealed ; neither hid, that shall 
not be known. Therefore whatsoever ye have spoken in darkness 
shall be heard in the light ; and that which ye have spoken in the 
ear in closets, shall be proclaimed upon the house-tops. And I say 
unto you my friends. Be not afraid of them that kill the body and 
after that have no more that they can do. But I will forewarn you 

Luke, chap, zii, 1. 
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whom ye shall fear : fear liim, which after he hath killed hath power 
to cast into hell ; yea, I say unto you, fear him. Are not five 
sparrows sold for two farthings ? and not one of them is forgotten 
before God : but even the very hairs of your head are all numbered. 
Fear not therefore : ye are of more value than many sparrows. 
Also I say unto you. Whosoever shall confess me before men, him 
shall the 8on of man also confess before the angels of God : but he 
that denieth me before men shall be denied before the angels of God. 
And whosoever shall speak a word against the Son of man, it shall be 
forgiven him : but unto him that blasphemeth against the Holy 
Ghost it shall not be forgiven. And when tliey bring you unto the 
synagogues, and unto magistrates, and powers, take ye no thought how 
or what thing ye shall ans-wer or what ye shall say : for the Holy Ghost 
shall teach you in the same hour what ye ought to say. And one of 
the company said unto him, Master, speak to my brother, that he 
divide the inheritance with me. And he said unto him, Man, who 
made me a judge or a divider over you ? And he said unto them, 
Take heed, and beware of covetousness : for a man’s life consisteth 
not in the abundance of the things which he possesseth. And he spake 
a parable unto them, saying, The ground of a certain rich man brought, 
forth plentifully : and he thought within himself, saying, Wliat shall I 
do, because I have no room where to bestow my fruits ? And he said. 
This will I do : 1 will pull down my barns, and build greater ; and 

there will I bestow all my fruits and my goods. And I will say to 
my soul, 8oul thou hast much goods laid up for many years ; take 
thine ease, eat, drink, and be merry. But God said unto him. Thou 
fool ! this night thy soul shall be recpiired of thee : then whose shall 
those things be, which thou hast provided ? So is he that layeth up 
treasure for himself, and is not rich toward God. And he said unto 
his disciples, Therefore I say unto you. Take no thought for your life, 
what ye shall eat ; neither for the body, what ye shall put on. The 
life is more than meat, and the body is more than raiment. Consi- 
der the ravens ; for they neither sow nor reap ; which neither have 
storehouse nor barn ; and God feedeth them. How much more are 
ye better than the fowls ? And which of you with taking thought 
can add to his stature one cubit ? If ye then be not able to do that 
thing which is least, why take ye thought for the rest ? Consider 
the lilies, how they grow : they toil not, they spin not ; and yet I say 
unto you, That Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of 
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these. If then God so clothe the grass, which is to-day in the field, 
And to-morrow is cast into the oven, how much more will he clothe 
vou, O ye of little faith ? And seek not ye what ye shall eat, or what 
ye shall drink, neither be ye of doubtful mind. For aU these things 
do the nations of the world seek after : and your Father knoweth 
that ye have need of these things. But rather seek ye the kingdom 
of God ; and all these things shall be added unto you. Fear not, 
little flock ; for it is your Father’s good pleasure to give you the 
kingdom. Sell that ye have, and give alms ; provide yourselves bags 
which wax not old, a treasure in the heavens that faileth not, where 
no thief approacheth, neither moth corrupteth. For where your 
treasure is, there will your heart be also. Let your loins be girded 
about, and your lights burning; and ye yourselves like unto men 
that wait for their lord, when he will return from the wedding ; that 
when he cometh and knocketh, they may open unto him immediate- 
ly. Blessed are those servants, whom the lord when he cometh 
shall find watching: verily I say unto you. That he shall gird 
himself, and make them to sit down to meat, and will come forth 
and serve them. And if he shall come in the second watch, or come 
in the third watch, and find them so, blessed are those servants. And 
this know, that, if the good man of the house had known what hour 
the thief would come he would have watched, and not have suffered 
his house to be broken through. Be ye therefore ready also .* for the 
Son of man cometh at an hour when ye think not. Then Peter said 
unto him, Lord, speakest thou this parable unto us, or even to all ? 
And the Lord said, Who then is that faithful and wise steward, 
whom his lord shall make ruler over his household, to give them their 
portion of meat in due season ? Blessed is that servant, whom his 
lord when he cometh shall find so doing. Of a truth I say unto you, 
that he will make him ruler over all that he hath. But and if that 
servant say in his heart. My lord delayeth his coming ; and shall 
begin to beat the men-servants and maidens, and to eat and drink, 
and to be drunken ; the lord of that servant will come in a day when he 
looketh not for him, and at an hour when he is not aware, and will cut 
him in sunder, and wiU appoint him his portion with the unbelievers. 
And that servant, which knew his lord’s will, and prepared not himself, 
neither did according to his will, shall be beaten with many stripes. 
But he that knew not, and did commit things worthy of stripes, shall 
be beaten with few stripes. For unto whomsoever much is given, of 

34 
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him shall be much required : and to whom men have committed 
much, of him they will ask the more. I am come to send fire on the 
earth ; and what will I, if it be already kindled? But I have a 
baptism to be baptized with ; and how am I straitened till it be 
accomplished ! Suppose ye that I am come to give peace on earth ? 
I tell you, Nay ; but rather division : for from henceforth there shall 
be five in one house divided, three against two, and two against three- 
The father shall be divided against the son, and the son against the 
father ; the mother against the daughter, and the daughter against 
the mother ; the mother-in-law against her daughter-in-law and the 
daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law. And he said also to the 
people, When ye see a cloud rise out of the west, straightway ye say, 
There cometh a shower : and so it is. And when ye see the south 
wind blow, ye say. There will be heat ; and it cometh to pass. Ye 
hypocrites ! ye can discern the face of the sky and of the earth ; but 
how is it that ye do not discern this time ? Yea, and why even of 
yourselves judge ye not what is right ? When thou goest with thine 
adversary to the magistrate, as thou art in the way, give diligence 
that thou mayest be delivered from him ; lest he hale thee to the 
judge, and the judge deliver thee to the officer, and the officer cast 
thee into prison. I tell thee, thou shalt not depart thence, till thou 
hast paid the very last mite. 

* There were present at that season some that told him of the 
Galileeans, whose blood Pilate had mingled with their sacrifices. And 
Jesus answering said unto them, Suppose ye that these Galilseans 
were sinners above all the Galilfcans, because they suffered such 
things ? I tell you, Nay : but, except ye repent, ye shall aU likewise 
perish. Or those eighteen, upon whom the tower in Siloam fell, and 
slew them, think ye that they were sinners above all men that dwelt 
in Jerusalem? I tell you Nay: but, except ye repent ye shall all 
likewise i^erish. He spake also this parable : A certain man had 
a fig tree planted in his vineyard ; and he came and sought fruit 
thereon, and found none. Then said he unto the dresser of his 
vineyard. Behold, these three years I come seeking fruit on this 
fig tree, and find none : cut it down : why cumberetli it the ground ? 
And he answering said unto him. Lord, let it alone this year also, 
till I shall dig about it, and dung it: and if it bear fruit, well : and if 
not, then after that thou shalt cut it down. 

*' Liike, chap, xiii, 1. 
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*And the ruler of the synagogue answered with indignation, 
because that Jesus had healed on the sabbath day, and said unto 
tile people, There are six days in which men ought to work : 
in them therefore come and be healed, and not on the sabbath 
day. T e Lord then answered him, and said, Thou hypocrite ! 
doth not each one of you on the sabbath loose his ox or his ass 
from the stall and lead him away to watering ? And ought not 
this woman, being a daughter of Abraham, whom Satan hath 
bound, lo, these eighteen years, to be loosed from this bond on the 
sabbath day ? And when he had said these things, all his adversaries 
were ashamed : and all the people rejoiced for all the glorious things 
that were done by him. 

Then said he. Unto what is the kingdom of God like ? and where- 
imto shall I resemble it ? It is like a grain of mustard seed, which a 
man took, and cast into his garden V and it grew, and waxed a great 
tree ; and the fowls of the air lodged in the branches of it. And again 
he said, Whereunto shall I liken the kingdom of God ? It is like leaven, 
which a woman took and hid, in three measures of meal, till the whole 
was leavened. 

Then said one unto him, Lord, are there few that be saved ? And 
he said unto them. Strive to enter in at the strait gate : for many, I 
say unto you, will seek to enter in and shall not be able. When once 
the master of the house is risen up, and hath shut to the door, and 
ye begin to stand without, and to knock at the door, saying, Lord, 
Lord, open unto us ; and he shall answer and say unto you, I know 
you not whence ye are : then shall ye begin to say. We have eaten 
and drunk in thy presence, and thou hast taught in our streets. But he 
shall say, I tell you, I know you not whence ye are : depart from me, 
all ye workers of iniquity. There shall be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth, when ye shall see Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, and all the 
prophets, in the kingdom of God, and you yourselves thrust out. 
And they shall come from the east and from the west, and from the 
north, and from the south, and shall sit down in the kingdom of God. 
And, behold, there are last which shall be first, and there are first 
which shall be last. 

The same day there came certain of the Pharisees saying unto 
him. Get thee out, and depart hence : for Herod will kill thee. 
And he said unto them. Go ye, and tell that fox. Behold, I cast out 
* Luke, chap xiii, 14. 
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devils, and I do cures to-day and to-morrow, and the third day I shall 
be perfected. Nevertheless I must walk to-day, and to-morrow, and 
the day following : for it cannot be that a prophet perish out of 
Jerusalem* 0 Jerusalem, Jerusalem, which killest the prophets, and 
stonest them that are sent unto thee ; how often would I have gathered 
thy children together, as a hen doth gather her brood under her wings 
and ye would not ! Behold, your house is left unto you desolate : 
and verily I say unto you. Ye shall not see me, until the time come 
when ye shall say. Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the 
Lord. 

it came to pass, as he went into the house of one of the chief 
Pharisees to eat bread on the sabbath day that they watched him. 
And, Behold, there was a certain man before him which had the dropsy 
And Jesus answering spake unto the lawyers and Pharisees, saying. Is 
it lawful to heal on the sabbath day ? And they held their peace. And 
he took him, and healed him, and let him go ; and answered them, 
saying, Which of you shall have an ass or an ox fallen into a pit, and 
will not straightway pull him out on the sabbath day ? . And they 
could not answer him again to these things. And he put forth a 
parable to those which were bidden, when he marked how they chose 
out the chief rooms ; saying unto them, When thou art bidden of any 
man to wedding, sit not down in the highest room ; lest a more honour- 
able man than thou be bidden of him ; and he that bade thee and 
Jiim come and say to thee. Give this man place ; and thou begin with 
shame to take the lowest room. But when thou art bidden, go and 
sit down in the lowest room ; that when he that bade thee cometh, 
he may say unto thee. Friend, go up higher : then shalt thou have 
worship in the presence of them that sit at meat with thee. For 
whosoever exalteth himself shall be abased ; and he that humbleth 
Limself shall be exalted. Then said he also to him that bade him. 
When thou makest a dinner or a supper, call not thy friends, nor 
thy brethren, neither thy kinsmen, nor thy rich neighbours; lest 
they also bid thee again, and a recompense be made thee. But when 
thou makest a feast, call the poor, the maimed, the lame, the blind : 
and thou shalt be blessed ; for they cannot recompense thee : for 
thou shalt be recompensed at the resurrection of the just. And 
when one of them that sat at meat with him heard these things, he 
said unto him. Blessed is he that shall eat bread in the kingdom of 
* Luke, chap, xiv., 1. 
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God. Then said he unto him, A certain man made a great supper, 
and bade many : and sent his servant at supper time to say to them that 
were bidden, Come ; for all things are now ready. And they all with 
one consent began to make excuse. The first said unto him, I have 
bought a piece of ground, and I must needs go and see it : I pray 
thee have me excused. And another said, I have bought five yoke 
of oxen, and I go to prove them : I pray thee have me excused. And 
another said, I have married a wife and therefore I cannot come. 
So that servant came, and shewed his lord these things. Then the 
master of the house being angry said to his servant, Go out quickly 
into the streets and lanes of the city, and bring in hither the poor, 
and the maimed, and the halt, and the blind. And the servant said. 
Lord it is done as thou hast commanded, and yet there is room. 
And the lord, said unto the servant, Go out into the highways and 
hedges, and compel them to come in, that my house may be filled. 
For I say unto you. That none of those men which were bidden shall 
taste of my supper. 

And there went great multitudes with him : and he turned, and 
said unto them, If any man come to me and hate not his father, and 
mother, and wife, and children, and brethren, and sisters, yea, and 
his own life also, he cannot be my disciple, And whosoever doth 
not bear his cross, and come after me, cannot be my disciple. For 
which of you, intending to build a tower, sitteth not down first, and 
counteth the cost, whether he have sufficient to finish it ? Lest haply, 
after he hath laid the foundation, and is not able to finish it, all that 
behold it begin to mock him, saying. This man began to build, and 
was not able to finish. Or what king, going to make war against 
another king, sitteth not down first, and consulteth whether he be 
able with ten thousand to meet him that cometh against him witli 
twenty thousand ? Or else, while the other is yet a great way o£E, 
he sendeth an ambassage, and desireth conditions of peace. So like- 
wise, whosoever he be of you that forsaketh not all that he hath, he 
cannot be my disciple. Salt is good : but if the salt have lost its 
savour, wherewith shall it be seasoned ? It is neither fit for the land, 
nor yet for the dunghill ; hut men cast it out. He that hath ears to 
hear, let him hear. 

•^Then drew near rmto him all the publicans and sinners for to heai;’ 
him. And the Pharisees and scribes murmured, saying, This man 


* Luke, chap, xv, 1. 
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receiveth sinners and eateth with them. And he spake this parar 
ble unto them, saying, What man of you, having an hundred 
sheep, if he lose one of them, doth not leave the ninety and 
nine in the wilderness, and go after that which is lost, until he 
find it? And when he hath found he layeth it on his shoul- 
ders, rejoicing. And when he cometh home, he calleth together, 
his friends and neighbours, saying unto them, Rejoice with me ; 
for I have found my sheep which was lost. I say unto you, that 
likewise joy shall be in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, more 
than over ninety and nine just persons, which need no repentance. 
Either what woman having ten pieces of silver, if she lose one piece, 
doth not light a candle, and sweep the house, and seek diligently till 
she find it? And when she hath found it. she calleth her friends 
and her neighbours together, saying. Rejoice with me ; for I have 
found the piece which I had lost. Likewise, I say unto you. There 
is joy in the presence of the angels of God over one sinner that 
repenteth. And he said, A certain man had two sons : and the 
younger of them said to his father. Father, give me the portion of 
goods that falleth to me And he divided unto them his living. And 
not many days after, the younger son gathered all together, and took 
his journey into a far country, and there wasted his substance with 
riotous living. And when he had spent all, there arose a mighty 
famine in that land ; and he began to be in want. And he went and 
joined himself to a citizen of that country : and he sent him into 
his fields to feed swine. And he would fain* have filled his belly 
with the husks that the swine did eat : and no man gave unto him. 
And when he came to himself, he said. How many hired servants 
of my father’s have bread enough and to spare, and I perish with 
hunger ! I will arise and go to my father, and will say unto him. 
Father, I have sinned against heaven, and before thee, and am no more 
worthy to be called thy son : make me as one of thy hired servants. 
And he arose, and came to his father. But when he was yet a great 
way off, his father saw him, and had compassion, and ran, and fell 
on his neck, and kissed him. And the son said unto him. Father, I 
have sinned against heaven, and in thy sight, and am no more worthy 
to be called thy son. But the father said to his servants. Bring 
forth the best robe, and put it on him ; and put a ring on his hand, 
and shoes on his feet : and bring hither the fatted calf, and kill it ; 
and let us eat, and be merry : for this my son was dead, and is alive 
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again ; he -was lost, and is found. And they began to be merry. 
Now his elder son was in the field : and as he came and drew nigh 
to the house, he heard music and dancing. And he called one of 
tlie servants, and asked what these things meant. And he said unto 
him, Thy brother is come ; and thy father hath killed the fatted calf, 
because he hath received him safe and sound. And he was angry, 
and would not go in : therefore came his father out, and intreated him. 
And he answering said to his father, Lo, these many years do I 
serve thee, neither transgressed I at any time thy commandment : 
and yet thou never gavest me a kid, that I might make merry with 
my friends : but as soon as this thy son was come, which hath 
devoured thy living with harlots, thou hast killed for him the fatted 
calf. And he said imto him. Son, thou art ever with me, and all 
that I have is thine. It was meet that we should make merry, and 
be glad : for this thy brother was dead, and is alive again ; and was 
lost, and is foimd. 

And he said also unto his disciples. There was a certain rich 
man, which had a steward ; and the same was accused xinto him that he 
had wasted his goods. And he called him and said unto him, How is it 
that I hear this of thee ? give an account of thy stewardship ; for 
thou mayest be no longer steward. Then the steward said within 
himself, What shall I do? for my lord taketh away from me the 
stewardship : I cannot dig ; to beg I am ashamed. I am resolved what 
to do, that when I am put out of the stewardship, they may receive 
me into their houses. So he called every one of his lord’s debtors 
utUo him, and said unto the first, How much owest thou unto my lord ? 
And he said, An hundred measures of oil. And he said unto him, 
Take thy bill, and sit down quickly, and write fifty. Then said 
he to another, And how much owest thou ? And he said, An hundred 
measures of wheat. And he said unto him. Take thj^ bill, and write 
fourscore. And the lord commended the unjust steward, because 
he had done wisely: for the children of this world are in their 
generation wiser than the children of light. And I said unto you, 
Make to yourselves friends of the mammon of unrighteousness ; that, 
when ye fail, they may receive you into everlasting habitations. He 
that is faithful in that which is least is faithful also in much : and he 
that is unjust in the least is unjust also in much. If therefore ye 
have not been faithful in the unrighteous mammon, who will commit 
*'^Luke, chap, xvi, ] . 
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to your tnist the true riches ? And if ye have not been .faithful in 
that which is another man’s, who shall give you that which is your 
own ? No servant can serve two masters : for either he will hate the 
one, and love the other ; or else he will hold to the one, and despise 
the other. Ye cannot serve God and mammon. And the Pharisees 
also, who were covetous, heard all these things and they derided 
him. And he said unto them. Ye are they which justify yourselves 
before men ; but God knoweth your hearts : for that which is higlily 
esteemed among men, is abomination in the sight of God. The law 
and the prophets were until John : since that time the kingdom of 
God is preached, and every man presseth into it. And it is easier 
for heaven and earth to pass, than one tittle of the law to fail. 
Whosoever putteth away his wife, and marrietli another, committeth 
adultery: and whosoever marrieth her that is put away from her 
husband, committeth adultery. There was a certain rich man, which 
was clothed in purple and fine linen, and fared sumptuously every 
day : and there was a certain beggar named Lazarus, which was laid 
at his gate, full of sores, and desiring to be fed with the crumbs 
which fell from the rich man’s table : moreover the dogs came and 
licked his sores. And it came to pass, that beggar died, and was 
carried by the angels into Abraham’s bosom : the rich man also died, 
and was buried ; and in hell he lift up his eyes, being in torments, 
and seeth Abraham afar off, and Lazanis in his bosom. And he cried 
and said. Father Abraham, have mercy on me, and send Lazarus, 
that he may dip the tip of his finger in water, and cool my tongue ; 
for I am tormented in this flame. But Abraham said. Son, remem- 
ber that thou in thy life-time receivedst thy good things, and likewise 
Lazarus evil things : but now he is comforted, and thou art tormented. 
And beside all this, between us and you there is a great gulf fixed : 
so that they which would pass from hence to you cannot ; neither 
can they pass to us, that would come from thence. Then he said, I 
pray thee therefore, father, that thou wouldest send him to my father’s 
house : for I have five bretlii’en ; that he may testify unto them, lest 
they also come into this place of torment. Abraham saith unto him. 
They have Moses and the prophets : let them hear them. And he 
said. Nay, father Abraham : but if one went unto them from the dead, 
they will repent. And he said unto him. If they hear not Moses and 
the prophets, neither will they be persuaded, though one rose from 
the dead. 
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Then* said he unto the disciples, It is impossible but that 
offences will come : but woe unto him^ through whom they come ! It 
were better for him that a millstone were hange d about his neck, and 
he cast into the sea than that he should offend one of these little ones. 
Take heed to yourselves : if thy brother trespass against thee, rebuke 
him ; and if he repent, forgive him. And if he trespass against 
thee seven times in a day, and seven times in a day turn again to thee, 
saying, I repent ; thou shalt forgive him. And the apostles said imto 
the Lord, Increase our faith. And the Lord said, If ye had faith as a 
grain of mustard seed, ye might say unto this sycam ine tree. Be thou 
plucked up by the root, and be thou planted in the sea : and it should 
obey you. But which of you, having a servant plow ing or feeding 
cattle, will say unto him by and by, when he is come from the field. 
Go and sit down to meat ? And will not rather say unto him, Make 
ready wherewith I may sup, and gird thyself, and serve me, till I 
have eaten and drunken ; and afterward thou shalt eat and drink ? 
Doth he thank that servant because he did the things that were com- 
manded him ? I trow not. So likewise ye, when ye shall have done 
all those things which are commanded you, say. We are unprofit- 
able servants : we have done that which was our duty to do. 

And he spake a parable unto them to this endy that men ought 
always to pray, and not to faint ; saying, There was in a city a judge, 
which feared not God, neither regarded man : and there was a widow 
in that city ; and she came unto him, saying, Avenge me of mine 
adversary. And he would not for a while : but afterward he said 
witliin himself. Though I fear not God, nor regard man ; yet because 
this widow trouble th me, I will avenge her, lest by her continued 
coming she weary me. And the Lord said. Hear what the unjust 
judge saith. And shall not God avenge his own elect, which cry day 
and night unto him, though he bear long with them ? I tell you that 
he will avenge them speedily. Nevertheless when the Son of man 
cometh shall he find faith on the earth ? 

And he spake this parable unto certain which trusted in them- 
selves that they were righteous, and despised others : Two men went 
up into the temple to pray ; the one a Pharisee, and the other a 
publican. The Pharisee stood and prayed thus with himself ; God I 
thank thee that I am not as other men are, extortioners, unjust, 
adulterers, or even as this publican. I fast twice in the week, I give 

’’ Luke, chap, xvii, 1. -j* Luke, chap, xviii, I. 
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tithes of all that I possess. And the publican, standing afar off, would 
not lift up so much as his eyes unto heaven, but smote upon his 
breast, saying God be merciful to me a sinner. I tell you, this man 
went down to his house justified rather than the other : for every one 
that exalteth himself shall be abased ; and he that humbleth himself 
shall be exalted. 

And they brought unto him also infants, that he would touch 
them : but when his disciples saw it, they rebuked them. But Jesus 
called them unto him, and said, Suffer little children to come unto 
me, and forbid tliem not : for of such is the kingdom of God. Verily 
I say unto you. Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom of God as 
a little child, shall in no wise enter therein. 

And a certain ruler asked him, saying, Good Master, what shall 
I do to inherit eternal life ? And Jesus said unto him, Why callest 
thou me good ? none is good save one, that is, God. Thou knowest 
the commandments, Do not commit adultery, Do not kill, Do not 
steal. Do not bear false witness, Honour thy father and thy mother. 
And he said, All these have I kept from my youth up. Now when 
Jesus heard these things, he said unto him, Yet lackest thou one 
thing ; sell all that thou hast, and distribute unto the poor, and thou 
shalt have treasure in heaven : and come, follow me. And when he 
heard this, he was very sorrowful : for he was very rich. And when 
Jesus saw that he was very sorrowful, he said, How hardly shall they 
that have riches enter into the kingdom of God ! For it is easier for 
a camel to go through a needle’s eye, than for a rich man to enter 
into the kingdom of God. And they that heard it said. Who then 
can be saved ? And he said, The things which are impossible with 
men are possible with God. Then Peter said, Lo, we have left all, 
and followed thee. And he said unto them, Verily I say unto you. 
There is no man that hath left house, or parents, or brethren, or wife, 
or children, for the kingdom of God’s sake, who shall not receive 
manifold more in his present time, and in the world to come life 
everlasting. 

He said therefore, A certain nobleman went into a far country 
to receive for himself a kingdom, and to return. And he called his 
ten servants, and delivered them ten pounds, and said unto them, 
Occupy till I come. But his citizens hated him, and sent a message 
after him, saying, We will not have this man to reign over us. And 
*'•' Liike, chap, xix., 12. 
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it came to pass, that when he was returned, having received the 
kingdom, then he commanded these servants to be called unto him, 
to whom he had given the money, that he might know how much 
every man had gained by trading. Then came the first, saying, 
Lord thy pound hath gained ten pounds. And he said unto him, 
Well, thou good servant : because thou hast been faithful in a very 
little, have thou authority over ten cities. And the second came, 
saying. Lord, thy pound hath gained five pounds. And he said 
likewise to him, Be thou also over five cities. And another came 
saying. Lord behold here is thy pound, which I have kept laid up 
in a napkin : for I feared thee, because thou art an austere man : 
thou takest up that thou layedst not down and reapest that thou didst 
not sow. And he saith unto him. Out of thine own mouth will I 
judge thee, thou wicked servant. Thou knewest that I was an 
austere man, taking up that I laid not down, and reaping that I did 
not sow : wherefore then gavest not thou my money into the bank, that 
at my coming I might have required mine own with usury ? And 
he said unto them tliat stood by. Take from him the pound, and give 
it to him that hath ten pounds. (And they said unto him. Lord, he 
hath ten pounds. For I say unto you. That unto every one which hath 
shall be given ; and from him that hath not, even that he hath shall 
be taken away from him. But those mine enemies, which would 
not that I should reign over them, bring hither, and slay them before 
me. 

^^iVnd the chief priests and the scribes the same hour sought to lay 
hands on him ; and they feared the people : for they perceived that 
he had spoken this parable against them. And they watched him^ 
and sent forth spies, which should feign themselves just men, that 
they might take hold of his words, that so they might deliver him 
unto the power and authority of the governor. And they asked him, 
saying. Master we know that thou sayest and teachest rightly, neither 
acceptest thou the person of any^ but teachest the way of God truly : 
Is it lawful for us to give tribute unto Csesar, or no ? But he per- 
ceived their craftiness, and said unto them, Why tempt ye me? 
Shew me a penny. Whose image and superscription hath it ? They 
answered and said, Caesar’s. And he said unto them. Render there- 
fore unto Csesar the things which be Caesar’s, and unto God the things 
which be God’s. And they could not take hold of his words before 


* Luke, chap, xx, 19. 
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the people : and they marvelled at his answer, and held their peace.* 
Then came to him certain of the Sadducees, which deny that there is 
any resurrection : and they asked him, saying, Master, Moses wrote 
mito us. If any man’s brother die, having a wife and he die without 
children, that his brother should take his wife, and raise up seed unto 
his brother. There were therefore seven brethren, and the first took 
a wife, and died without children. And the second took her to wife^ 
and he died childless. And tlie third took her ; and in like manner 
the seven also : and they left no children and died. Last of aU the' 
woman died also. Therefore, in the resurrection whose wife of them 
is she ? for seven had her to wife. And Jesus answering said imto* 
them, The children of this world marry, and are given in marriage : 
but they which shall be accounted worthy to obtain that world, and 
the resurrection from the dead, neither marry, nor are given in 
marriage : neither can they die any more : for they are equal unto the 
angels ; and are the children of God, being the children of the 
resurrection. Now that the dead are raised, even Moses shewed at 
the bush when he calleth the Lord the God of Abraham, and the God 
of Isaac, and the God of Jacob. For he is not a God of the dead, 
but of the living : for all live unto him. Then certain of the scribes 
answering said. Master, thou hast well said. 

And he looked up, and saw the rich men casting their gifts into 
the treasury. And he saw also a certain poor widow casting in thither 
two mites. And he said. Of a truth I say unto you, that this poor 
widow hath cast in more than they all : for all these have of their 
abundance cast in unto the offerings of God : but she of her penury 
hath cast in all the living that slie had. 

I There was a man of the Pharisees, named Nicodemus, a ruler 
of the Jews : the same came to Jesus by night, and said unto him, 
Kabbi, we know that thou art a teacher come from God : for no man 
can do these miracles that thou doest, except God be with him. Jesua 
answered and said unto him. Verily, verily, I say imto thee, Except a 
man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God. Nicodemus 
saith unto him. How can a man be born when he is old ? can he 
enter the second time into his mother’s womb, and be bom ? Jesus 
answered. Verily, verily, I say unto thee. Except a man be bom of 
water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God. 
That which is born of the flesh is flesh ; and that which is born of 
Luke, chap, xxi, 1. f John, chap, iii, 1. 
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^he Spirit is spirit. Marvel not that I said unto thee, Ye must be 
bom again. The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest 
the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh, and whither 
it goeth : so is every one that is born of the Spirit. Nicodemus 
answered and said unto him, How can these things be ? Jesus 
answered and said unto him, Art thou a master of Israel, and knowest 
not these things ? Verily, verily, I say unto thee, We speak that 
we do know, and testify that we have seen ; and ye receive not our 
witness. If I have told you earthly things, and ye believe not, how 
shall ye believe if I tell you of heavenly things ? And no man hath 
ascended up to heaven, but he that came down from heaven, even 
the Son of man which is in heaven, And as Moses lifted up the 
eerpent in the wilderness, even so must the Son of man be lifted up : 
that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have eternal 
life. For God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life. For God sent not his Son into the world to con- 
demn the world ; but that the world through him might be saved. 
He that believeth on him is not condemned : but he that believeth 
not is condemned already, because he hath not believed in the name 
of the only begotten Son of God. And this is the condemnation, 
that light is come into the world, and men loved darkness rather 
than light, because their deeds were evil. For every one that doeth 
evil hateth the light, neither cometh to the light, lest his deeds should 
be reproved. But he that doeth truth cometh to the light, that his 
bleeds may be made manifest, that they are wrought in God. 

^ But the hour cometh, and now is, when the true worshippers 
shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth : for the Father seeketh 
such to worship him. God is a Spirit : and they that worship him 
must worship him in spirit and in truth. 

f Labour not for the meat which perisheth, but for that meat 
which endureth unto everlasting life, which the Son of man shall 
give unto you : for him hath God the Father sealed. 

J And the scribes and Pharisees brought unto him, a woman 
taken in adultery ; and when they had set her in the midst, they 
pay unto him. Master, this woman was taken in adultery, in the 
<very act. Now Moses in the law commanded us, that such should be 
stoned : but what sayest thou ? This they said, tempting him, that 
* JTolin, chap, iv, 23. t John, chap, vi, 27. $ John, chap, viii, 3. 
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they might have to accuse him. But Jesus stooped down, and withhis 
finger wrote on the ground, as though he heard them not. So when 
they continued asking him, he lifted up himself, and said unto them. 
He that is without sin among you let him first cast a stone at her. 
And again he stooped down, and wrote on the ground. And they 
which heard it being convicted by their own conscience, went out one 
by one, beginning at the eldest, er^iuunto the last : and Jesus was left 
alone, and the woman standing in the midst. When Jesus had lifted 
up himself, and saw none but the woman, he said unto her, Woman, 
where are those thine accusers? hath no man condemned thee ? She 
said, No man, Lord. And Jesus said unto her. Neither do I condemn 
thee ; go, and sin no more. 

^•'And Jesus said. For judgment I am come into this world, that 
they which see not might see ; and that they which see might be made 
blind. And some of the Pharisees which were with him heard these 
words, and said unto him. Are we blind also? Jesus said unto them. 
If ye were blind, ye should have no sin : but now ye say, We see ; 
therefore your sin remaineth, 

1 1 am the true vine, and my Father is the husbandman. Every 
branch in me that beareth not fruit he taketh away : and every branch 
that beareth fruit, he purgeth it, that it may bring forth more fruit. 
Now ye are clean through the word which I have spoken unto you. 
Abide in me, and I in you. As the branch cannot bear fruit of itself, 
except it abide in the vine ; no more can ye, except ye abide in me. 
I am the vine, ye are the branches : he that abidetli in me, and I in 
him, the same bringeth forth much fruit : for without me ye can do 
nothing. If a man abide not in me, he is cast forth as a branch, and 
is withered ; and men gather them, and cast them into the fire, and 
they are burned. If ye abide in me, and my words abide in you, ye 
shall ask what ye will, and it shall be done unto you. Herein is my 
Father glorified, that ye bear much fruit ; so shall ye be my disciple. 
As the Prather hath loved me, so have I loved you : continue ye in my 
love. If ye keep my commandments, ye shall abide in my love ; even 
as I have kept my father’s commandments, and abide in his love. 
These things have I spoken unto you, that my joy might remain in 
you, and that your joy might be full. This is my commandment, 
That ye love one another, as I have loved j^ou. Greater love hath no 
man than this, that a man lay down his life for his friends. Ye are 

t John, chap, xv, i. 
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my friends, if ye do whatsoever I command you. Henceforth I call 
you not servants ; for the servant knoweth not what his lord doeth : 
but I have called you friends, for all things that I have heard of my 
Father I have made known unto you. Ye have not chosen me, but I 
have chosen you, and ordained you, that ye should go and bring 
forth fruit, and that your fruits should remain : that whatsoever ye 
shall ask of the Father in my name, he may give it you. These things 
I command you, that ye love one another. 
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AN APPEAL, &c., &c. 


In perusing the twentieth number of The Friend of India,” I 
felt as much surprised as disappointed at some remarks made in that 
magazine by a gentleman under the signature of “ A Christian Mis- 
sionary,” on a late publication entitled, “ The Precepts of Jesus 
and also at some observations of a similar nature on the same subject 
by the Editor of that publication. Before however I attempt to in- 
quire into the ground upon which their objections to the work in 
question are founded, I humbly beg to appeal to the public against 
the unchristianlike, as well as uncivil manner in which the Editor 
has adduced his objections to the compilation, by introducing person- 
ality, and applying the term of heathen to the Compiler. I say un- 
christianlike manner, because the Editor, by making use of the term 
heatlien, has, I presume, violated truth, charity, and liberality, which 
are essential to Christianity in every sense of the word. For there 
are only two methods by which the character of the Compiler as a 
heathen, or as a believer in one true and living God, can be satisfac- 
torily inferred. The most reasonable of the two modes is to confine 
such inquiries to the evidence contained in the subject of review, no 
mention of the name of the compiler being made in the publication 
itself. Another mode, which is obviously inapplicable in such dis- 
cussions, is to guess at the real author, and to infer his opinions from 
a knowledge of his education or other circumstances. With respect 
to the first source of evidence, the following expressions of the Com- 
piler’s sentiments are found in the Introduction : “A notion of the 
existence of a supreme, superintending Power, the Author and 
Preserver of the harmonious system, who has organized and who 
regulates such an infinity of celestial and terrestrial objects, and a 
due estimation of that Law whicli teaches that man should do to 
others as he would wish to be done by, reconcile us to human nature, 
&c. ” “ This simple code of religion and morality, (meaning the 

Precepts of Jesus,) is so admirably calculated to elevate men’s ideas 
to high and liberal notions of •one God, Ac.,” “so weU fitted to 
regulate the conduct of the human race in the discharge of their 
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various duties to Gkxi, to themselves, and to society,” and so con- 
formable to the dictates of human reason, divine revelation, &c.” 
These expressions are calculated, in my humble opinion, to convince 
every mind not biassed by prejudice, that the Compiler believed not 
only in one God, whose nature and essence is beyond human compre- 
hension, but in the truths revealed in the Christian system. I should 
hope neither the Reviewer nor the Editor can be justified in inferring 
the heathenism of the Compiler, from the facts of his extracting and 
publishing the moral doctrines of the New Testament, under the title 
of “ A Guide to peace and happiness ” — his styling the Precepts of 
Jesus, a code of religion and morality — his believing God to be the 
Author and Preserver of the universe — or his considering those 
sayings as adapted to regulate the conduct of the whole human race 
in the discharge of all the duties required of them. 

Neither, I trust, can his separating the moral sayings of Christ 
from the mysterious dogmas and historical parts of the New Testament, 
under the impression, that these are liable to the doubts and disputes 
of free-thinkers and anti-christians with which this part of the world is 
unfortimately filled ; nor his opinion that this simple code of morality 
would be more likely to attract the notice and respect of such men, and 
to guide their mind into the paths of peace and happiness, than if 
presented to them in conjunction with other matter against which their 
education has taught them to revolt ; justly subject him, in the opinion 
of the most orthodox Christians, to the epithet applied to him by the 
Editor. If they do, I cannot see how the same condemnation can be 
spared to numerous publications of extracts from the Old and the 
New Testaments, made and sent forth by several Christian authors, 
under various designations and for different purposes. 

With respect to the latter mode of seeking evidence, {however 
unjustified the Editor may be in coming to such a conclusion, he is 
safe in ascribing the coUection of these Precepts to Rammohun Roy ; 
who, although he was bom a Brahmun, not only renounced idolatry 
at a very early period of his life, but published at that time a treatise 
in Arabic and Persian against that system ; and no sooner acquired a 
tolerable knowledge of English, than he made his desertion of idol 
worship known to the Christian world by his English publication — a 
renunciation that, I am sorry to say, brought severe difficulties upon 
him, by exciting the displeasure of his parents, and subjecting him 
to the dislike of his near, as well as distant relations, and to the hatred ' 
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cd nearly all his countrymen for several years. I therefore presnine 
that among his declared enemies, who are aware of those facts, no one 
who has the least pretension to truth, would venture to apply the 
designation of heathen to him ; but I am sure, that the respect he 
entertains for the very name of Christianity, which the Editor of the 
“ Friend of Lidia,** seems to profess will restrain him from retorting 
on that Editor, although there may be differences of opinion between 
them that might be thought sufficient to justify the use towards the 
Editor of a term no less offensive. The Editor perhaps may consider 
himself justified by numerous precedents amongst the several partisans 
of different Christian sects in applying the name of Heathen to one 
who takes the Precepts of Jesus as his principal guide in matters of 
religious and civil duties ; as Roman Catholics bestow the appellation 
of heretics or infidels on all classes of Protestants, and Protestants do 
not spare the title of idolaters to Roman Catholics ; Trinitarians deny 
the name of Christian to Unitarians, while the latter retort by stig- 
matizing the worshippers of the Son of man as Pagans who adore a 
created and dependent Being. Very different conduct is inculcated 
in the Precepts of Jesus to John, when complaining of one whp 
performed cures in the name of Jesus, yet refused to follow the 
Apostles : — he gave a rebuke, saying, “ He that is not against us is on 
our part.*’ Mark, ch. ix, ver. 40. The Compiler, having obviously in 
view at least one object in common with the Reviewer and Editor, that 
of procuring respect for the Precepts of Christ, might have reasonably 
expected more charity from professed teachers of his doctrines. 

The Compiler of the Precepts of Jesus will, however, I doubt not, 
give preference to the guidance of those Precepts, which justify no 
retaliation even upon enemies, to the hasty suggestions of human 
passions and the example of the Editor of the “ Friend of India.” 

2. The Editor of the “ Friend of India,*’ and the respected 
Reviewer, both not only disapprove absolutely the plan adopted by 
the Compiler in separating the moral doctrines of the Books of the 
New Testament ascribed to the four Evangelists from the mysteriea 
and historical matters therein contained, but even blame him as an 
injurer of the cause of truth ; and for such disapprobation they assign 
several reasons : — first. The Reviewer says, the supposition of the 
moral sayings being sufficienf for salvation, independent of the 
dogmas, is, (as he notes in page 26,) radically false ; and Uiat it is 
presumption of him (the compiler) to think himself qualified to judge, 
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independently of the Divine Teacher, what sort of instruction is 
advantageous for the happiness of mankind. If indeed the Reviewer 
understands by the word moral what relates to conduct only with 
reference to man, it cannot apply to those Precepts of Jesus, that 
teach the duty of man to God ; which however the Reviewer will find 
included in the collection of the Precepts of Jesus by the Compiler: 
but a slight attention to the scope of the Introduction might have 
convinced the Reviewer, that the sense in which the word moral is 
there used, whether rightly or otherwise, is quite general, and applies 
equally to our conduct in religious as in civil matters. Without 
attaching this meaning to the' term * moral doctrines,’ the whole of 
the concluding sentence must appear absurd, where it is said, “ This 
simple code is well fitted to regulate the conduct of the human race 
in the discharge of their various duties to God, to themselves, and to 
society.” This assertion is corroborated and supported by a great 
number of passages in the treatise in question, which point out the 
appropriate mode of performing our duty to the Almighty Power. It 
is however too true to be denied, that the Compiler of those moral 
precepts separated them from some of the dogmas and other matters, 
chiefly under the supposition, that they alone were a sufficient guide 
to secure peace and happiness to mankind at large — a position that 
is entirely founded on and supported by the express authorities of 
Jesus of Nazareth — a denial of which would imply a total disavowal 
of Christianity. Some of those authorities, as found amongst these 
precepts, here follow : Matthew^ ch. xxii, beginning with verse 37 : 

Jesus said unto him, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. 38 : This 
is the first and great commandment. 39 : And the second is like 
unto it. Thou shalt love tby neighbour as thyself. 40 : On these 
TWO COMMANDMENTS HANG ALL THE LaW AND THE PrOPHETS.” Mark, 
ch. xii, beginning with verse 29 : And J esus answered him. The 

first of all the commandments is. Hear, 0 Israel, The Lord our God 
is one Lord. 30 : Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy 
strength. This is the first commandment. 31 : And the second is 
LIKE, namely this : Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. There 
is no other commandment greater than these. 32 : And he said imto him, 
Well, Master, thou hast said the truth ; for there is one God, and 
there is none other but he. 33 : And to love him with aU the heart, 
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and with all the understanding, and with all the soul, and with all 
the strength, and to love his neighbour as himself, is more than all 
whole burnt-offerings and sacrifices. 34 : And when Jesus saw that 
he answered discreetly, he said imto him, Thou art not far from the 
kingdom of God.’* Matthew^ ch. vii, verse 12 : “ Therefore all thinge 
whatsoever you would that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them ; for 'Tnis is the Law and the Prophets.” Ch. v, 17 : Think 
not that I am come to destroy the Law or the Prophets ; I am not 
come to destroy, but to fulfil.” Luke, ch. x, beginning with verse 25 : 
** And behold, a certain Lawyer stood up and tempted him, saying. 
Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal life ? 26 : He said unto 
him, What is written in the Law ? How readest thou ? 27 : He ans- 
wering said. Thou shalt love the liOrd thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy strength, and with all thy mind ; and thy neighbour 
as thyself. 28 ; And he said unto him, Thou hast answered right. 
This do and thou shalt live.” The Saviour meant of course by the 
words Law and Prophets all the commandments ordained by divine 
authority, and the Religion revealed to the Prophets and observed 
by them, as is evident from Jesus’s declaring those commandments to 
afford perfect means of acquiring eternal life, snd directing men to 
follow them accordingly. Had any other doctrine been requisite to 
teach men the road to peace and happiness, Jesus could not have 
pronounced to the Lawyer, “This do and thou shalt live.” It was 
the characteristic of the office of Christ to teach men, that forms and 
ceremonies were useless tokens of respect for God, compared with 
the essential proof of obedience and love towards him evinced by the 
practice of beneficence towards their fellow-creatures. The compiler, 
finding these commandments given as including all the revealed Law, 
and the whole system of religion adopted by the Prophets and 
re-established and fulfilled by Jesus himself, as the means to acquire 
Peace and Happiness, was desirous of giving more full publicity in 
this country to them, and to the subsidiary moral doctrines that are 
introduced by the Saviour in detail. Placing also implicit confidence 
in the truth of his sacred commandments, to the observance of which 
we are directed by the same teacher, (John, ch. xiv, ver. 15, “ If ye 
love me, keep my commandments.” Ver. 24, “ He that loveth me not, 
keepeth not my sayings,”) the Compiler never hesitated in declaring, 
(page I,) a “belief in God, and a due regard to that law, *Do unto 
♦others as you would wish to be done by,* render our existence agreeable 
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to ourselves, and profitable to the rest of mankind.” It may noir 
be left to the public to judge, whether or not the charge of arrogance 
and presumption which the Reviewer has imputed to the Compiler, 
under the idea that he preferred his own judgment to that of the* 
Saviour, be justly applicable to him. 

3. The respected Reviewer argues in page 26, that there are two* 
important points, a knowledge of which is not to be acquired by 
following the moral precepts of Christ, but which are esaential to the* 
attainment of true peace of mind; tliey being entirely founded 
(as he alleges) upon the dogmas and histories, viz. how to obtain, 
1st, the forgiveness of sins and the favour of God ; and 2ndly, 
strength to overcome human passions, and to keep the command- 
ments of God. These precepts separated from the mysterious dogmas 
and historical records appear, on the contrary, to the Compiler to- 
contain not only the essence of all that is necessary to instruct mankind 
in their civil duties, but also the best and only means of obtaining the 
forgiveness of our sins, the favour of God, and strength to overcome 
our passions, and to keep his commandments. I therefore extract from 
the same compilation, a few passages of that greatest of all Prophets 
who was sent to call sinners to repentance ; a due attention to which 
wiU, I hope, satisfy the respected Reviewer on those two points. Luhe^ 
ch. xiii, ver. 3 : “ Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish.” Ch. 
XV, ver. 7, 10 : “ I say imto you, that likewise joy shall be in heaven 
over one sinner that repenteth, more than over ninety and nine per- 
sons who need no repentance. I say unto you, there is joy in the 
presence of the angels of God over one sinner that repenteth.” 
Matthew, ch. ix, 13 : “I am not come to call the righteous, but sinners 
to repentance.” Ch. xviii, ver. II ; “ For the Son of man is come to 
save that which was lost.” Luke, ch. v, ver. 32 : “I came not to call 
the righteous, but sinners to repentance.” Which sayings are con- 
firmatory of what is taught in Ezekiel, ch. xviii, ver. 30 : “ Repent 
and turn yourselves from all your transgressions, so iniquity shall 
not be your ruin.” See also the parable of the prodigal son, where 
the mercy of God is illustrated by the example of a father pardoning 
the transgressions of his repenting son. Numerous passages of the 
Old and the New Testament to the same effect, which might fill a 
volume, distinctly promise us that the forgiveness of God and the* 
favour of his divine majesty may be obtained by sincere repentance,., 
as required of sinners by the Redeemer. 
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As to the second point, that is : How to be enabled to overcome 
our passions, and keep the commandments of God : — we are not left 
unprovided for in that respect, as our gracious Saviour has promised 
every strength and power as necessary consequences of earnest prayer 
and hearty desire. Matthew ^ ch. vii, ver. 7, and Luke, ch. xi, ver. 9, 
13 : Ask and it shall be given you, seek and ye shall find, knock 
and it shall be opened unto you.*’ “ If ye then, being evil, know how 
to give good gifts unto your children, how much more shall your 
Father which is in heaven give good things to them that ask him.” 
Luke, ch. xi, ver. 9 : “ I say unto you. Ask and it shall be given you.” 
After a due attention to these and to numerous passages of the same 
effect, no one who believes in the divine message of Jesus of Naza- 
reth, or even in the truth of his doctrine only can be at all at a loss to 
find adequate means of attaining those two ends, justly considered to 
be most essential by the Reviewer. 

4. The Reviewer imputes to the Compiler, error in exalting tho 
value of the moral doctrines above that of the historical facts and 
dogmas contained in the New Testament. This imputation, I humbly 
maintain, can be of no weight or force against the authority of Jesus 
himself, as quoted in the above texts ; which clearly shew, that there 
is no other means of attaining eternal life except the performance of 
our duties towards God in obeying his commandments. That the 
aim and object of all the commandments of God is to teach ua 
our duty towards our fellow-creatures may be gathered from a 
hundred passages of Scripture, of which perhaps the following may 
suffice. Matthew, ch. xxv, ver. 31-46 ; “ When the Son of man 

shall come in his glory, and all the holy angels with him, then shall 
he sit upon the throne of his glory. And before him shall be gathered 
all nations : and he shall separate them one from another, as a 
shepherd divideth his sheep from the goats. And he shall set the 
sheep on his right hand, but the goats on the left. Then shall the 
king say unto them on his right hand. Come, ye blessed of my Father, 
inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the 
world. For I was an hungred, and ye gave me meat : I was thirsty,, 
and ye gave me drink : I was a stranger, and ye took me in : naked 
and ye clothed me : I was sick, and ye visited me : I was in prison, 
and ye came unto me. Then shall the righteous answer him, saying. 
Lord, when saw we thee an hungred, and fed thee ? or thirsty, and 
gave thee drink? When saw we thee a stranger, and took thee in? 
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or nakod, and clothed thee ? Or when saw we thee sick, or in prison, 
and came unto thee ? And the king shall answer and say unto theiUt 
Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me. Then shall he 
say unto them also on the left hand, depart from me, ye cursed, into 
everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his angels. For I was an 
hungred, and ye gave me no meat : I was thirsty, and ye gave me no 
drink : I was a stranger, and ye took me not in : naked, and ye 
clothed me not : sick, and in prison, and ye visited me not. Then 
shall they also answer him asying, Ix)rd, when saw we thee an 
himgred, or athirst, or a stranger, or naked, or sick or in prison, and 
did not minister unto thee ? Then shall he answer them, saying, 
Verily I say unto you. Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the least 
of these, ye did it not to me. And these shall go away into everlastr 
ing punishment : but the righteous into life eternal.” In this 
description of the day of judgment it is clearly announced, that the 
merciful Father of the universe accepts as manifestation of love 
towards himself, every act of charity and beneficence performed 
towards his creatures : (See text already quoted, M&ttJieWy ch. vii, 
Ter. 12.) And apparently to counteract by anticipation the erroneous 
idea that such conduct might be dispensed with, and reliance placed on 
a mere dogmatical knowledge of God, or of the Saviour, the following 
declaration seems to have been uttered. Matthew ^ ch. vii, ver. 21-26 : 

Not every one that saith unto me, Lord ! Lord ! shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven, but he that doeth the will of my Father who is 
in heaven. Many will say unto me in that day. Lord ! Lord ! have 
We not prophesied in thy name ; in thy name have cast out devils ; and 
in thy name done many wonderful works ? And then will I profess 
unto them, I never knew you ; depart from me ye that work iniquity. 
Therefore whosoever heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth them, 
I will liken him unto a wise man, who built his house upon a rock. 
And every one that heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth them 
not, shall be likened imto a foolish man, who built his house upon 
the sand.” Matthew ch. xii, 50 ; “ Whosoever shall do the will of 

my Father who is in heaven, the same is my brother, and sister, and 
mother,” Luke^ ch. viii, ver. 21 ; “ My mother and my brethren ere 
these which hear the word of God and do it.” Ch, xi, ver. 27, 28 ; 
“ Blessed is the womb (said a certain woman to Jesus) that bare 
thee, and the paps which thou hast sucked : but he said, Yea, rather 
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XV, ver. 10 If ye keep my commandments, ye shall abide in my 
love ; even as I have kept my Father’s commandments, and abide in 
his love.” What then are those sayings, the obedience to which is 
80 absolutely commanded as indispensable and all-sufficient to those 
who desire to inherit eternal life? They are not other than the 
blessed and benign moral doctrines taught in the sermon on the 
mount, (contained in the 5th, 6th, and 7th chapters of Matthew,) 
which include therefore every duty of man, and all that is necessary to 
salvation ; and they expressly exclude mere profession or belief, from 
those circumstances whicli God graciously admits as giving a title 
to eternal happiness. Neither in this, nor in any other part of the 
New Testament can we find a commandment similarly enjoining a 
knowledge of any of the mysteries or historical relations contained in 
those books. It is besides plainly stated, that but a very small 
portion of the works of Jesus have been handed down to us by the 
Evangelists. John says at tlie conclusion of his gospel, ch. xxi, ver. 
25, ” There are also many other things which Jesus did, the which 
if they should be written every one, I suppose the world itself could 
not contain the books that should be written.” On the other hand 
we cannot doubt, that the whole spirit of his doctrines has been 
faithfully and fully recorded. The reason of this appears obvious : — 
miracles must have had a powerful effect on the minds of those who 
witnessed them, and who without some such evidence were disposed 
to question the authority of the teacher of those doctrines. John, ch. 
x, ver. 25 : “ The works that I do in my Father’s name, they bear 

witness of me.” Vers. 37, 38 : ” If I do not the works of my Father, 
believe me not. But if I do, though ye believe not me, believe the 
works.” Had his doctrines of themselves made their due impression, 
the aid of miracles would not have been requisite, nor had recourse 
to. In this country, the bare report of such miracles could have 
given no support to the weight of the doctrines ; for as the Compiler 
has stated in his Introduction, miracles infinitely more wonderful 
are related of their gods and saints, on authorities that the Hindoos 
must deem superior to those of the Apostles. 

We are taught by revelation, as well as education, to ascribe to 
the Deity the perfection of those attributes which are esteemed 
excellent amongst mankind. And according to those ideas it must 
surely appear more consistent with the justice of the Sovereign Ruler, 
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that be should admit to mercy those of his subjects who^ acknowled^ 
ing his authority, have endeavoured to obey his laws ; or shewn 
contrition, when they have fallen short of their duty and love ; than 
that he should select for favour those whose claims rest on having 
acquired particular ideas of his nature and of the origin of his Son, 
and of what afflictions that Son may have suffered in behalf of hie 
people. If the Reviewer and Editor will continue to resist both 
authority and common sense, I must be content to take leave of them 
with the following words, (Lu&e, ch. ivi, ver. 31 :) “ And he said unto 
him. If they hear not Moses and the Prophets, neither will they bo 
persuaded though one rose from the dead.” 

5, The Reviewer observes (in page 24) with every mark of dis- 
approbation, that the Compiler has intimated in the Introduction, 
that the dogmatical and historical matters are rather calculated 
to do injury. The Compiler could not certainly overlook the daily 
occurrences and obvious facts which led him to remark (in the 
introduction,) that “ historical and some other passages are liable to 
the doubts and disputes of freethinkers and anti-christians, especially 
miraculous relations which are much less wonderful than the fabri* 
cated tales handed down to the natives of Asia and to prove what 
the Compiler stated, I humbly entreat any one to refer to the numer- 
ous volumes written by persons unattached to any of the established 
Churches, against the miracles, the history, and some of the dogmas 
of Christianity. It has been the different interpretations of the dog- 
mas that have given rise to such keen disputes amongst the followers 
of Jesus. They have not only destroyed harmony and union between 
one sect of Christians and another, and continue to do so ; but in past 
times have even caused continual wars and frequent bloodshed to 
rage amongst them, more dreadfully than between Christians and 
infidels. A slight reference to the histories of Christian countries, 
will, I trust, afford to ray readers entire conviction upon this head. 
Besides, the Compiler, residing in the same spot where European 
missionary gentlemen and others for a period of upwards of twenty 
years have been, with a view to promote Christianity, distributing 
in vain amongst the natives numberless copies of the complete Bible, 
written in different languages, could not be altogether ignorant of 
the causes of their disappointment. He, however, never doubted 
their zeal for the promulgation of Christianity, nor the accuracy of 
their statement with regard to immense sums of money being annually 
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expended in preparing vast numbers of copies of the Scriptures; 
but he has seen with regret, that they have completely counteracted 
their own benevolent efforts, by introducing all the dogmas and 
mysteries taught in Christian churches to people by no means pre- 
pared to receive them ; and that they have been so incautious and 
inconsiderate in their attempts to enlighten the natives of India, as 
to address the instructions to them in the same way as if they were 
reasoning with persons brought up in a Christian country, with those 
•dogmatical notions imbibed from their infancy. The consequence 
has been, that the natives in general, instead of benefiting by the 
perusal of the Bible, copies of which they always receive gratuitously, 
exchange them very often for blank paper ; and generally use several 
of the dogmatical terms in their native language as a mark of slight in 
an irreverent manner, the mention of which is repugnant to my feelings. 
Sabat, an eminently learned but grossly unprincipled Arab, whom our 
•divines supposed that they had converted to Christianity, and whom 
they of course instructed in all the dogmas and doctrines, wrote a few 
years ago a treatise in Arabic against those very dogmas, and printed 
himself and published several hundred copies of this work ; and 
another Musalman, of the name of Ena’et Ahmud, a man of respect- 
able family, who is still alive, speedily returned to Muhammadanism 
from Christianity, pleading that he had not been able to reconcile to 
his understanding certain dogmas which were imparted to him. It 
has been owing to their beginning with the introduction of mysterious 
dogmas, and of relations that at first sight appear incredible, that 
notwithstanding every exertion on the part of our divines, I am not 
aware that we can find a single respectable Musalman or Hindoo, 
who was not in want of the common comforts of life, once glorified 
with the truth of Christianity, constantly adhering to it. Of the 
few himdred natives who have been nominally converted to Chris- 
tianity, and who have been generally of the most ignorant class, 
-there is ground to suspect that the greater number have been allured 
to change their faith by other attractions than by a conviction of the 
iruth and reasonableness of those dogmas ; as we find nearly all of 
them are employed or fed by their spiritual teachers, and in case of 
neglect are apt to manifest a rebellious spirit ; — a circumstance which 
is well-known to the Compiler from several local facts, as well as 
from the following occurrence. About three years ago, the Compiler, 
on his visit to an English gentleman, who is still residing in the 
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vicinity of Calcutta, saw a great number of Christian converts with a 
petition, which they intended to present to the highest Ecclesiastical 
authority, stating that their teachers, through false promises of 
advancement, had induced them to give up their ancient religion. 
The Compiler felt indignant at their presumption, and suggested to 
the gentleman as a friend, the propriety of not countenancing a set of 
men, who, from their own declaration, seemed so unprincipled. 
The missionaries themselves are as well aware as the Compiler, that 
those very dogmas are the points which the people always select as 
the most proper for attack, both in their oral and written controversies 
with Christian teachers ; all of which, if required, the Compiler is 
prepared to prove by the most unquestionable testimony. 

Under these circumstances the Compiler published such sayings 
of Christ, as he thought intelligible to all, conveying conviction with 
dbiem, ^nd best calculated to lead mankind to universal love and 
harmony ; not dwelling upon those matters, an observance of which 
is not absolutely ordained, and the interpretations of which, instead 
of introducing peace and happiness, have generally given rise to 
disputes and controversies. The Compiler has had no local influence 
nor power to promote any one’s interest, nor has he situations to give 
away, nor yet has he friends and colleagues to recommend others to 
their patronage. Humble as he is, he has therefore adopted those mea- 
sures which he thought most judicious to spread the tmth in an accept- 
able manner ; but I am sorry to observe, that he has unfortunately and 
unexpectedly met with opposition from those whom he considered 
the last persons likely to oppose him on this subject. From what 
has already been advanced, the Reviewer may perceive the reason 
why the passages extracted by the Compiler from the Gospel of St. 
John should be comparatively few. It is from this source, that the 
most difhcrdt to be comprehended of the dogmas of the Christian 
religion have been principally drawn ; and on the foundation of 
passages of that writer, the interpretation of which is still a matter of 
keen discussion amongst the most learned and most pious scholars 
in Christendom, is erected the mysterious doctrine of three Gods in one 
Godhead, the origin of Muhammadanism, and the stumbling-block to 
the conversion of the more enlightened amongst the Hindoos. 

To impress more strongly on the minds of those for whom this 
compilation was intended, the doctrines taught by Jesus, the Com- 
piler thought the varied repetition of them by different but con- 
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curring reporter highly advantageous, as showing clearly that those- 
doctrines were neither misrepresented nor misconceived by any of 
those Evangelists. 

6. Nor is the conduct of the Compiler in selecting certain 
passages of the Scriptures for certain purposes singular ; for we see- 
very often extracts from the Bible, published by the learned men of 
every sect of Christians, with a view to the maintenance of particular 
doctrines. Christian churches have selected passages from the Bible,, 
which they conceive particularly excellent, and well adapted for the- 
constant perusal and study of the people of their respective churches ; 
and besides, it is the continual practice of every Christian teacher to- 
choose from the whole Scriptures such texts as he deems most im- 
portant, for the purposes of illustrating them, and impressing them 
on the minds of his hearers. Nor will those teachers, if questioned 
as to their object in such selection, hesitate to assign as their motive- 
the veiy reason adopted by the Compiler as his — the superior im- 
portance of the parts so selected. Whether or not he has erred in 
his judgment on that point, must be determined by those who wiU 
candidly peruse and consider the arguments already advanced on the 
subject, always bearing in mind the lesson practically taught by the- 
Saviour himself, of adapting his instructions to the susceptibility and 
capacity of his hearers. John, ch. xvi, ver. 12 : “ I have yet many 
things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now.” 

Hindustan is a coimtry, of which nearly three-fifths of the in-- 
habitants are Hindoos, and two-fifths Musalmans. Although the 
professors of neither of these religions are possessed of such accom-- 
plishments as are enjoyed by Europeans in general, yet the latter 
portion are well-known to be firmly devoted to a belief in one God, 
which has been instilled into their minds from their infancy. The-- 
former (I mean the Hindoos) are, with a few exceptions, immersed 
in gross idolatry, and in belief of the most extravagant description 
respecting futurity, antiquity, and the miracles of their deities andi 
saints, as handed down to them and recorded in their ancient books. 
Weighing these circumstances, and anxious, from his long experience - 
of religious controversy with natives, to avoid further disputation 
with them, the Compiler selected those Precepts of Jesus, the obe- 
dience to which he believed most peculiarly required of a Christian, 
and such as could by no means tend, in doctrine, to excite the reli- 
gious horror of Mulxammadans, or the scoffs of Hindoos. Wha^ 
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bAiefit or peace of mind can we bestow upon a Musalman, who 
is an entire stranger to the Christian world, by communicating to 
him without preparatory instruction all the peculiar dogmas of 
Christianity ; such as those contained in verse 1st, chap. 1st of St, 
John : “ In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with 
Ood, and the Word was God ” ? Would they not find themselves 
4 it a loss to reconcile this dogma to their unprepared understandings, 
viz. A is B and A is also with B ? Although the interpretations 
given us of such texts by truly learned and candid divines be ever 
so satisfactory, yet to those that are strangers to these explanations 
they cannot be intelligible ; nor can it be expected from the order 
.of things, that each can happily find at hand an able interpreter 
to whom he can have recourse for an explanation, whenever he may 
be involved in difficulties or doubts. But as a great number of 
missionary gentlemen may perhaps view the matter in a different 
light, and join the Editor of the Friend of India, in accusing the 
Compiler as an injurer of the cause of truth, I doubt not that with a 
view to avoid every possibility of such imputation, and to prevent 
others from attributing their ill success to his interference with their 
duties, he would gladly abstain from publishing again on the same 
.subject, if he could see in past experience anything to justify hopes 
.of their success. From what I have already stated, I hope no one will 
infer that I feel ill-disposed towards the missionary establishments in 
this country. This is far from being the case. I pray for their 
augmentation, and that their members may remain in the happy 
enjoyment of life in a climate so generally inimical to European 
constitutions: for in proportion to the increase of their number, sobriety, 
moderation, temperance, and good behaviour have been diffused 
.among their neighbours as the necessary consequences of their 
company, conversation, and good example. 

7. The Reviewer charges the compiler with inconsistency, (p. 27,) 
because he has termed the Precepts collected by him, a code of Religion 
.and Morality, while, as the Reviewer supposes, they form only a code 
of morality and not of religion. It is already explained in paragraph 
2nd, that the Compiler has introduced those Precepts of Jesus under 
the denomination of the moral sayings of the New Testament, taking 
the word moral in its wide sense, as including our conduct to God, 
to each other, and to ourselves ; and to avoid the least possibility of 
imisunderstanding the term, he has carefully particularized the 
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sense in which he accepted that word by the latter sentence, ** This 
simple 6ode of Religion and Morality, (meaning by the former, those 
precepts which treat of our duty to God, and by the latter, such as 
relate to our duties to mankind, and to ourselves,) is so admirably 
calculated to elevate men’s ideas to high and liberal notions of one 
God, &c.,” “ and is also so well fitted to regulate the conduct of the 
human race in the discharge of their various duties to God, to 
themselves, and to society, &c.” In conformity to the design thus 
expressed, he has collected all the sayings that have a tendency to 
those ends. The Compiler, however, observes with regret, that 
neither this language nor this fact, has afforded to the Reviewer 
satisfactory evidence of his intention nor sufficed to save him from the 
unexpected imputation of inconsistency. 

The Reviewer again (page 29) charges the Compiler with inconsis- 
tency, in having introduced some doctrinal passages into his 
compilation. In reply to which I again entreat the attention of the 
respected Reviewer to that passage in the Introduction, in which the 
Compiler states the motives that have led him to exclude certain 
parts of the gospels from his publication. He there states, that it is 
on account of these passages being such as were the ordinary founda- 
tion of the arguments of the opponents of Christianity, or the sources 
of the interminable controversies that have led to heart-burnings and 
even bloodshed amongst Christians, that they were not included in his 
selection ; and they were omitted the more readily, as he considered 
them not essential to religion. But such dogmas, or doctrinal and other 
passages as are not exposed to those objections, and are not unfamiliar to 
the minds of those for whose benefit the compilation was intended, are 
generally included in conformity with the avowed plan of the work — 
particularly such as seem calculated to direct our love and obedience to 
the beneficient Author of the universe, and to him whom he graciously 
sent to deliver those Precepts of Religion and Morality, whose tendency 
is to promote universal peace and harmony. 

8. In objecting to the assertion made by the Compiler in the 
Introduction as to a belief in the existence of God prevailing generally, 
the respected Reviewer advances three arguments : — 1st, That 
millions of people believe in a plurality of Gods. 2ndly, That the 
majority of those enlightened persons who deny the truth of the Jewish 
and Christian Revelation are atheists. 3rdly, That the very system 
of the Vedanta, which denies to God his moral attributes, is a refined 

36 
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and disguised atheism. I certainly admit that a great number of 
men and even men of profound learning and extensive abilities, are, 
owing to their early education, literally sunk in polytheism, an absurd 
and irrational system of religion. But the admission of a plurality of 
Gods does not amoimt to the denial of Godhead. A man, for instance, 
cannot be accused of having no notion of mankind, because he is 
proved to believe in the existence of a plurality of individuals. The 
Reviewer ought therefore to have confined himself to the remark, the 
truth of which will be readily admitted, that there are millions of 
people ignorant of the unity of God, the only doctrine consistent with 
reason and revelation. The astonishing eagerness of the learned 
amongst those, whose practice and language are polytheistical, to 
prefer their claim to be considered as Monotheists, is a strong evidence 
of the consistency of the system of Monotheism with reason. Debased 
and despicable as is the belief of the Hindoos in three hundred and 
thirty millions of gods, they pretend to reconcile this persuasion with 
the doctrine of the imity of God ; alleging that the three hundred and 
thirty millions of gods, whom they enumerate, are subordinate agents, 
assuming various offices in preserving the harmony of the universe 
under one Godhead, as innumerable rays issue from one sun. I am 
at a loss to trace the origin of his second argument, imputing atheism 
to the majority of those who deny the divinity of the Jewish and 
Christian Revelation, For notwitlistanding my acquaintance with 
several Europeans and Asiatics who doubt the possibility of Revela- 
tion, I have never met with one, to the best of my recollection, 
maintaining atheism, however widely they might differ from the 
Reviewer and the Compiler in a great many points of belief 
relating to the Deity. The Reviewer perhaps may have met with 
some unhappy freethinkers, who have professed doubts respect- 
ing the existence of a supreme superintending Power — a circum- 
stance which has probably induced him to form this opinion ; 
but such rare instances can have no force to set aside the credit 
of what the Compiler affirms, that a belief in God prevails generally. 
Neither can I conscienciously coincide with the respected Reviewer 
in his imputing atheism to the Vedanta system, under the sup- 
position of its denying moral attributes to God ; nor can I help 
lamenting that religious prejudice should influence the Reviewer so 
much, as to make him apply the term of atheist towards a sect or to 
individuals who look up to the God of nature through his wonderful 
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works alone ; for the Vedanta, in common with the Jewish and Chris- 
tian Scriptures, from the impossibility of forming more exalted 
conceptions, constantly ascribes to God the perfection of those moral 
attributes which are considered among the human species excellent 
and sublime. To prove this I quote one passage from each of the 
four Upanishads of the Vedanta, which have already been translated 
into English. Mimdaka, Chap. 1, section 1 : “By him who know® 
all things collectively and distinctly, whose knowledge and will are 
the only means of his actions, Brahma, name, and form, and all that 
vegetates, are produced.” Katha, chap. 5 : “ God is eternal, among 
all the perishable universe ; and is the source of sensation among all 
animate existences ; and he alone assigns to so many objects their 
respective purposes.” Kenopanishad : “In a battle between the 
celestial gods and the demons, God enabled the former to defeat the 
latter.” And Ishopanishad : “He overspreads all creatures, is 
merely spirit without the form either of a minute body or of an 
extended one, which is liable to impression or organization. He is 
pure, perfect, omniscient, the Ruler of the intellect, omnipresent, and 
the self-existent. He has from eternity been assigning to all crea- 
tures their respective purposes.” For further evidence, if required, 
I beg to refer the Reviewer to the rest of the original Vedanta works 
that may be found in the College Library and in the missionary 
stores of books. It is, however, very true, that the Vedanta declares 
very often its total ignorance of the real nature and attributes of 
God. Kenopanishad, ver. 3 : “ Hence no vision can approach him, 
no language can describe him, no intellectual power can compass 
or determine him : we know nothing how the Supreme Being should 
be explained,” &c. It also represents God sometimes in a manner 
familiar to the understanding of the vulgar. Mundaka, ch. vii. 
sect. 1 : “ Heaven is his head, and the sun and moon are his eyes ; 
space is his ears,” &c. But such declarations are not peculiar to 
the Vedanta doctrines, as these are found frequently in the Sacred 
Scriptures. Joh xxxvi. 26 : “Behold God is great, and we know him 
not.” Ch. xxxvii. 23 ; “ Touching the Almighty we cannot find him 
out : his greatness is imsearchable.” The Scriptures also represent 
God in the same familiar and figurative manner as is foimd in the 
Vedanta. God is affirmed to have made man in his own image, after 
his own likeness. The angels always behold God’s face in heaven. 
In the Old Testament, as well as in the New, God is represented 
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as repenting of his works, as being moved with anger, vexation, 
grief, joy, love and hate : as moving from place to place ; having 
arms with hands and fingers ; a head, with face, mouth, tongue, eyes, 
nose, ears ; a heart, bowels, back, thighs, legs ; as seeing, being seen, 
speaking, and hearing, slumbering, waking, &c. No one capable of 
sound reasoning can for a moment imagine that these or any other 
descriptions of God are intended to convey literal notions of the 
unsearchable, incomprehensible Being. 

May God render religion destructive of differences and dislike 
between man and man, and conducive to the peace and Union of 
mankind. — Amen . 
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The contents of the following Treatise are included under these 
two propositions : — Ist, That the Precepts of Jesus, which teach that 
love to God is naanifested in beneficence towards our fellow-creatures, 
are a sufficient Guide to Peace and Happiness ; and 2ndly, That 
that omnipresent God, who is the»only proper object of religious 
veneration, is one and undivided in person. 

Though these doctrines, as I conceive them to be alike founded 
on reason and revelation, appear to me to be almost as obvious truths 
as any abstract axiom, yet they are opposed in fact by a very large 
body of writers and teachers. I must therefore leave them to be 
decided upon by those who will be pleased to bestow their candid and 
liberal attention on the arguments I have used in the succeeding 
Pjagesj—and on their impartial judgment I confidently rely. 
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CHAPTER L 

General Defence of the Precepts in Question. 

The observations contained in No. I of the Quarterly Series of 
“ The Friend of India,** on the Introduction to “ The Precepts of 
Jesus*’ as well as on their defence, termed “ An Appeal to the Chris- 
tian Public,** are happily expressed in so mild and Chris tianlike a 
style, that they have not only afforded me ample consolation for the 
disappointment and vexation I felt from the personality conveyed in 
the preceding Magazines, (Nos. 20 and 23,) but have also encouraged 
me to pursue my researches after the fundamental principles of 
Christianity in a manner agreeable to my feelings, and with such 
respect as I should always wish to manifest for the situation and 
character of so worthy a person as the Editor of the Friend of India. 

The Reverend Editor labours in his Review to establish two 
points — the truth and excellency of the miraculous relations and of 
the dogmas found in the scriptural writings ; and, 2ndly, the insuflSi- 
ciency of the compiled Precepts of Jesus alone to lead to salvation, 
unless accompanied with the important doctrines of the Godhead of 
Jesus and his atonement. 

As the Compiler neither in his Introduction to the Precepts of 
Jesus, nor in his defence of those Precepts, has expressed the least 
doubt as to the truth of any part of the Gospels, the arguments ad- 
duced by the learned Editor to demonstrate the truth and excellence 
of the authority on which they rest, are, I am inclined to think, quite 
superfluous, and foreign to the matter in question. 

The only reason assigned by the Compiler, (in the Introduction,) 
for separating the Precepts from the abstruse doctrines and miracu- 
lous relations of the New Testament, are, that the former “ are liable 
to the doubts and disputes of Freethinkers and Anti-christians, and 
the latter are capable at best of carrying little weight with the natives 
of this part of tie globe, the fabricated tales handed down to them 
being of a more wonderful nature.** 
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These sentiments respecting the doctrines and miracles, founded 
as they are upon undeniable facts, do not, I presume, convey any 
disavowal or doubt of their truth. Besides, in applying the term 
** fabricated ” to the tales received by the credulous Hindoos, the 
Compiler clearly evinced the contemptible light in which he viewed 
these legends ; and in stating that the miracles of the Scriptures were 
subject to the doubts of “ Freethinkers and Anti-christians,” it can 
never fairly be supposed that he meant himself, or any other person 
labouring in the promulgation of Christianity, to be included in that 
class. 

As to the second point urged by the Reverend Editor, namely, 
that the compiled Precepts were not sufficient to lead to salvation, 
I deeply regret that the Editor should appear to have overlooked 
the authority of the gracious Author of this religion in the several 
passages cited by the Compiler in his Appeal, to prove beyond 
doubt the sufficiency of the Precepts in question to procure eternal 
life ; as it is almost impossible that so numerous quotations, spread- 
ing over a great part of the Appeal could have escaped his notice. 
The Reverend Editor, while endeavouring to prove, that the com- 
piled Precepts would fall short of guiding to peace and happiness, 
only illustrates by sacred authority the true excellency of the 
miracles and the doctrines of Christianity. But such illustration can 
have no tendency to demonstrate the position he endeavours to 
maintain. I am therefore under the necessity of repeating a few 
passages already quoted, with some others, shewing that the compiled 
Precepts are sufficient to conduct the human race to happiness ; and I 
humbly entreat to know, if I be persuaded to believe in the divine 
origin of those passages, and in the entire veracity of their author, 
how I am to reconcile their authority with the position maintained by 
the learned Editor, as to the insufficiency of the Precepts of Jesus to 
guide to peace and happiness. Mattheiv, ch. xxii., beginning with 
ver. 37 : “Jesus said uiitohim. Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
aU thy heart and with all thy soul, and with aU thy mind ; this is the 
first and great commandment. And the second is like unto it, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. On these two commandments hang 
all the law and the Prophets.’^ Mark, ch. xii. beginning with ver. 29 : 
“ And Jesus answered him. The first of all the commandments is. Hear, 
O Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord. Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with aU thy soul, and with all thy 
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mind and with all thy strength : this is the first commandment. And 
the second is like, namely this, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself » 
There is no other commandment greater than these,** Matthew^ ch. vii. 
12 : “ Therefore all things whatsoever you would that men should do to 
you, do you even so to them ; for this is the Law and the Prophets.’* 
Lulte, ch. X. from ver. 25 : “ And behold a certain lawyer stood up 
and tempted him, saying Master, what shall I do to inherit eternal life? 
He said unto him. What is written in the Law ? How readest thou ? 
He answering, said : Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with all 
thy mind ; and thy neigbour as thyself. And he said unto him, thou 
hast answered right. This do, and thou shalt live,'* Matthew, ch, 
vii. ver. 21 : “ Not every one that saith unto me, Lord ! Lord ! shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven ; but he that doeth the will of my 
Father who is in heaven. Many will say unto me in that day, Lord I 
Lord ! have we not prophesied in thy name ; and in thy name have 
cast out devils ; and in thy name done many wonderful works? And 
then will I profess unto them I never knew you ; depart from me, ye 
that work iniquity. Therefore whosoever heareth these sayings of 
mine, and doeth them, I will liken him unto a wise man, who built 
his house upon a rock ; and every one that heareth these sayings of 
mine, and doeth them not shall be likened unto a foolish man, who 
built his house upon the sand.” Luke, ch. xi. ver. 27 : “Blessed is- 
the womb (said a certain woman to Jesus) that bare thee, and the 
paps which thou hast sucked : but he said, Yea rather, blessed are 
they that hear the word of God, and keep it.” John, ch. rv. 
ver. 12 : “ This is my commandment, that ye love one another^ 
as I have loved you.” Ver. 17 : “These things I command you, that 
ye love one another.” Ch. xiii. ver. 34: “A new commandment I 
give unto you, that ye love one another ; as I have loved you, that ye 
also love one another ;” 35 : “ By this shall all men know that ye 
are my disciples, if ye have love one to another.” Observing those 
two commandments, {Matthew, ch. xxii. ver. 37 — 39,) selected by the 
Saviour as a substitute for all the Law and the Prophets, and suffi- 
cient means to produce peace and happiness to mankind, the Com- 
piler never scrupled to follow the example set forth by Jesus himself 
in compiling such precepts as include those two commandments, and 
their subsidiary moral doctrines, as a true substitute of the Gospel, 
without intending to depreciate the rest of the word of Q^. I 
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Tegret that the Rererend Editor should have disapproved of this 
•compilation, on the ground, that “it is of importance that every 
•compilation be given as a sample of the Sacred Writings in all their 
•excellence and importance, and not as a substitute for the whole.’* 
The authority of St. Paul, the most exalted among primitive 
*Christian8, quoted by the Reverend Editor, (p. 89,) “ If righteousness 
•come by the law, Christ is dead in vain,” is not, I presimie, adequate 
to set aside, nor even applicable to the express authority of the 
Author of Christianity already quoted ; as the latter includes not 
•only the Mosaic law, to which St. Paul alludes, but both law and 
religion, and is evident from the following passages : “ Therefore all 
things whatever you would that men should do to you, do you even 
•so to them ; for ^is is the Law and the Prophets.” “ On these two 
commandments (to love God and to love our neighbours) hang all 
the Law and the Prophets.” Every one must admit, that the gra- 
cious Saviour meant by the words “ the Law and the Prophets,” all 
the divine commandments found in the Scriptures, obedience to 
which is strictly required of us by the founder of that religion. 
Zrwfee, ch. xi. ver. 28 : “ Blessed are they that hear the word of God, 
and keep it.” John, ch. xiv. ver. 15 : “ If you love me, keep ray 
commandments,” Had the manifestation of love towards God with 
all our strength, and towards our neighbours as ourselves, been 
practically impossible, as maintained by the Editor, (p. 112,) or had 
any other doctrines been necessary to lead to eternal life, Jesus of 
Nazareth, (in whose veracity, candour, and perfection, we have happily 
been persuaded to place implicit confidence), could not, consistently 
with his office as the Christ of God, have enjoined the lawyer to the 
obedience of those two commandments, and would not have promised 
him eternal life as the reward of such obedience ; {vide Luke, ch. x. 
ver. 28, “ This do, and thou shall live ;”) for a man possessed of 
common s^nse and common humanity would not incite another to 
labour in vain by attempting what was practically impossible, nor 
delude him with promises of a reward upon conditions beyond his 
power to fulfil ; much less could a Being, in whom dwelt all truth, 
:and who was sent with a divine law to guide mankind by his preach- 
ing and example, inculcate precepts that it was impracticable to 
foUow. Any commandment enjoining man to love God with all 
his heart, and all his strength, requires of us of course to direct 
our love towards him as the sole Father of the Universe ; but does 
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not amount to a prohibition of the pursuits necessary for life, or to 
Bn abstinence from love towards any other object ; for such love also 
IS enjoined by the subsequent commandment. The following pas* 
sages, John, ch. xiv. ver. 21, “ He that hath my commandments and 
keepeth them, he it is that ioveth me : and he that loveth me shall be 
loved of my Father ; and I will love him, and will manifest myself 
to him.” Ch. xv. ver. 10 : “ If ye keep my commandments, ye shall 
abide in my love.” Ver. 14 : ‘‘Ye are my friends, if ye do whatsoever 
I command you,” &c., and many other passages of a similar import, 
exhibit clearly, that love of and adherence to Jesus, can be evinced 
solely by obedience to the Divine commandments. But if the obser- 
vance of those commandments be treated as practically impossible, 
the love of Jesus and adherence to him must likewise be so consi- 
dered, and Christianity altogether regarded as existing only in theory. 

I appeal to the Reverend Editor himself, whether we are to set 
at defiance the express commandment of Jesus, under the supposition 
that manifestation of the love enjoined by him is practically impos- 
sible ? Yet this we must do, if we are to adopt the position of the 
Editor, found in his Review, page 111, ‘‘That the most excellent 
precepts, the most perfect law, can never lead to happiness and peace, 
unless by causing men to take refuge in the doctrine of the cross 
meaning, I presume, the doctrine of the vicarious sacrifice of Jesus 
on the cross, as an atonement of the sins of mankind. 

As the Reverend Editor has most fairly and justly confined himself 
to arguments, founded on the authority of the divine Teacher himself, 

I should hope to be allowed to beg him to point out, in order to establish 
his position, even a single passage pronounced by Jesus, enjoining a 
refuge in such a doctrine of the cross, as all-sufficient or indispens- 
able for salvation ; so that his position, thus supported, may be placed 
in competition with that founded on those passages which I have 
quoted in the foregoing paragraph, shewing both the indispeneableness 
and the all-sufficiency of the excellent Precepts in question to procure 
salvation ; and may impel us to endeavour to reconcile contradictions, 
which would in that case bo shewn to subsist between the passages, 
declaring the all-sufficiency of the moral precepts preached by Christ 
for eternal life, and those that might be found to announce the indis- 
pensableness of the doctrine of the cross for everlasting happiness. 

It is however evident, that the human race are naturally so weak, 
and so prone to be led astray by temptations of temporary gratifica- 
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tions, that the best and wisest o% them fall far short of manifesting a 
strict obedience to the divine commandments, and are constantly 
neglecting the duty they owe to the Creator and to their fellow- 
creatures ; nevertheless, tin reliance on numerous promises found in 
the sacred writings, we ought to entertain every hope of enjoying the 
blessings of pardon from the merciful Father through repentance, 
which is declared the only means of procuring forgiveness of our 
failures. I have already quoted some of these comforting passages 
in my Appeal, page 11 ; but as the Reverend Editor seems to have 
entirely overlooked them, and omitted to notice them in any of his 
publications, I deem it necessary to repeat them here with a few 
additions. Ezekiel^ chap, xviii. ver. 30 : “ Repent and turn your- 
selves from all your transgressions ; so iniquity shall not be your 
ruin.*’ Luke^ ch. xiii. ver. 3 : “ Except you repent, you shall all 
likewise perish.” Ch. xv. ver. 7 : “I say unto you, that bkewise 
joy shall be in heaven over one sinner that repen teth, more than 
over ninety and nine just persons who need no repentance.” Matthew^ 
ch. ix. ver. 13 : “I am not come to call the righteous, but sinners to 
repentance,” Ch. iii. ver. 2 : John the Baptist preached, saying, 
“ Repent for the kingdom of heaven is at hand,” and Jesus after his 
resmrection, lastly, directs his disciples, Luke, ch. xxiv. ver. 47 : 
** That repentance and remission of sins should be preached in his 
name among all nations, beginning at Jerusalem,” wherein he declares 
the remission of sins as an immediate and necessary consequence of 
repentance. 

The foregoing authorities and remarks will, I trust, suffice with 
every candid reader, as iny apology for persisting in the conviction 
that the Precepts compiled and published as a guide to peace and 
happiness, though deficient in respect to speculative doctrines and 
creeds, as well as narrative, yet contain all that is essential in prac- 
tical Christianity ; since they teach us the performance of our duty to 
God and to our fellow-creatures and the most acceptable atonement 
on our part to the AU-merciful, when we have fallen short of that 
duty. 



CHAPTER n. 


Natural inferiority of the Son to the Father. 

In endeavouring to prove what he represents as “the most abstruse, 
and yet the most important of doctrines, the Deity of Jesus Christ,** 
the Reverend Editor advances seven positions — let, That Jesus was 
possessed of ubiquity, an attribute peculiar to God alone. 2ndly, 
That he declared that a knowledge of his nature was equally 
incomprehensible with that of the nature of God. 3rdly, That he 
exercised the power of forgiving sins, the peculiar prerogative of God. 
4th]y, That he claimed almighty power, “ in the most unequivocal 
manner.” 5thly, That his heavenly Father had committed to him the 
final judgment of all who have lived since the creation. 6thly. 
That he received worship due to God alone. 7thly, That he associat- 
ed his own name with that of God the Father in the sacred rite of 
baptism. — The facts on which the Editor labours to establish these 
positions, however, seem to me, upon an impartial examination, not 
only unfavourable to his inference, but even confirmatory of the 
opposite opinion. — For, admitting for a moment, that the positions of 
the Editor are well founded, and that the Saviour was in possession 
of attributes and powers ascribed to God ; have we not his own 
express and often repeated avowal, that aU the powers he mani- 
fested, were committed to him as the Son by the Father of the 
Universe ? And does not reason force us to infer, that a being 
who owes to another all his power and authority, however extensive 
and high, should be in reality considered inferior to that other? 
Surely, therefore, those w'ho believe God to be Supreme, possessing 
the perfection of all attributes, independently of all other beings, 
must necessarily deny the identity of Christ with God : as the sun, 
although he is the most powerful and most splendid of all known 
created things, the greatest immediate source of life and enjoyment 
in this world, has yet no claim to be considered identical in nature 
with God, who has given to the sun all the light and animating 
warmth which he sheds on our globe. To effect a material change 
without the aid of physical means, is a power peculiar to God ; yet 
we find this power exercised by several of the prophets on whom lihe 
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gifts of miracles was bestowed. Besides, it is evident from the first 
chapter of Genesis, that in the beginning of the creation God 
bestowed on man his own likeness, and sovereignty over all living 
creatures. Was not his own likeness and that dominion peculiar to 
God, before mankind were made partakers of them ? Did God then 
deify man by such mark of distinction ? 

The following passages, I presume, suffice to illustrate the entire 
dependence of the Son on God, and his inferiority and subjection to, 
and his living by, him. St. John^ ch. x. ver. 17 and 18 : “ Therefore 

doth my Father love me, because I lay down my life, that I might 
take it again. No man taketh it from me but I lay it down of 
myself. I have power to lay it down, and I have power to 
take it again. This commandmeiit have I received of my Father** 
Ch. xii. ver 49 : “ For I have not spoken of myself ; but the Father 

who sent me^ he gave me commandment what I should say, and what I 
should speak.” Ch. xiv. ver. 31 : “ But that the world may know thatl 
love the Father, and as the Father gave me commandment^ even so 1 
do.” Ch xvii. vers. 1 and 2, Jesus in his prayer — ” Glorify thy Son, 
that thy Son also may glorify thee ; as thou hast given him power 
over all flesh, that he should give eternal life to as many as thou hast 
given him.*' John^ ch. iii. ver. 35 : ” The Father loveth the Son, and 

hath given all things into his hand.” Ch. v. ver. 19 : ” The Son can 

do nothing of himself, but what he seeth the Father do, &c.” 22 : 

** For the Father judgeth no man, but hath committed all judgment 
unto the Son.” 30 : ” / can of mine own self do nothing : as I hear 
I judge ; and my judgment is just ; because I seek not my own will, 
hut the will of my Father who hath sent me." Ch. vi. ver. 37 : “ All 

that the Father giveth me shall come to me, dx." 38 : ” For I came 

down from heaven, not to do mine own will, hut the will of him that 
sent me." Ch. viii. ver. 28, : “ That I do nothing of myself ; hut as 
my Father hath taught me, I speak these things.” Ver. 50: “I 
seek not my own glory ; there is one that seeketh and judgeth.” Ch. 
xiv. ver. 24 : “ The word which ye hear is not mine, hut the Father's 

which sent me" ” Ver. 31 : “ As the Father gave me commandment, 

even so I do.” And after his resurrection Jesus saith, Ch. xx. ver. 21 : 

As my Father hath sent me, even so send I you." Ver. 17: “I 
ascend imto my Father and your Father, to my God and your Oodf* 
Matthew, ch. xii. ver. 18 : from Esaiah, “ Behold my servant, whom I 
have chosen ; my beloved, in whom my soul is weU pleased ; I will put 
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my spirit upon him^ and he shall shew judgment to the Gentiles. 
Ch. xxviii, ver. 18, “ And Jesus came and spake unto them, saying,. 
All power is given unto me in heaven and in earth.” Luke^ ch. i. ver. 
32, “ He shall be great, and shall be called the Son of the Highest : 
and the Lord God shall give unto him the throne of his father David.” 
For testimony that he lived by the Father, see John^ ch. vi. ver. 57 : 
“ As the living Father hath sent me, and I live hy the Father^ tfec.” 
Ch. V. ver. 26, “ For as the Father hath life in himself, so hath he 
given to the Son to have life in himself.” 

As the Reverend Editor in two instances quoted, perhaps inadver- 
tently, the authority of tlie Apostles, I think myself justified in 
introducing some of the sentiments entertained by them on this 
subject, though I should be contented to deduce my arguments, as 
proposed by the Editor, exclusively from the direct authority of Jesus 
himself. I shall confine myself to the quotation of one or two texts 
from the Epistles of St. Paul. Ist Corinthians^ ch. xv. vers. 24 — 28 : 
“ Then cometh the end, when he shall have delivered up the kingdom 
to Ood^ even the Father. For he must reign till he hath put all 
enemies under his feet. The last enemy that shall be destroyed 
is death. For he hath put all things under his feet : But when he 
saith, All things are put under him, it is manifest that He is excepted 
which did put all things under him. And when all things shall be 
subdued unto him, then shall the Son also himself he subject unto 
Him that put all things under him^ that God may be all in all.” 
Colossiansy ch. i. ver. 15 : ” Who is the image of the invisible God,. 

the first-horn of every creature'" 

From a due attention to the support of the above quoted texts,, 
and to the term Son, distinctly mentioned in them, the reader will,. 
I trust, be convinced, that those powers were conferred on Jesus, and 
declared by himself to have been received by him from the Father, 
as the Messiah, Christ, or anointed Son of God, and not solely in his- 
human capacity ; and that such interpretation as declares these and 
other passages of a similar effect to be applicable to Jesus as a man,, 
is an unscrip tural invention. Jesus spoke of himself throughout all 
the Scriptures only as the promised Messiah, vested with high glory 
from the beginning of the world. John, ch. xvii. ver. 5 : ** And now^ 

0 Father, glorify thou me with thine own self, with the glory which 

1 had with thee before the world was.” In this passage, with the 
same breath with which he prays for glory, he identifies the nature 
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in which he does so with that under which he lived with God before 
the creation of the world, and, of course, before his assuming the 
office of the Messiah. Ver. 24 : “ Father I will that they also whom 

thou hast given me he with me, tohere I am ; that they may behold 
my glory, which thou hast given me : for thou lovedst me before the 
foundation of the world."' Here again Jesus prays, that his Apostle 
may witness such honour as the Father had bestowed on him, even 
before the foundation of the world. Ch. ix. vers. 35 — 37 : “ Dost 

thou ” (says Jesus to a man who had been blind) “ believe on the 
Son of God? He answered and said, Who is he Lord, that I might 
believe on him? And Jesus said unto him, Thou hast both seenhim, 
and it is he (the Son of &od) that talketh with thee." Ch. xvii. vers. 1, 2. 
“ Father, glorify thy Son ; as thou hast given him power over all flesh, 
that he should give eternal life to as many as thou hast given him.’* 
John the Baptist, who bore witness of Christ, looked not upon him 
in any other view than as the Son of God. St. John, ch. i. ver. 34 : 
** And I saw and bare record” (said John the Baptist, pointing 
out the person of Jesus,) “that this is the Son of God." John, 
ch. viii. ver. 42 : “I proceeded forth and came from God ; neither 
came I of myself, hut he sent me," and in numerous passages 
Jesus declares, that before he assumed the office of the Messiah in 
this world, he was entirely subject to and obedient to the Father, 
from whom he received the commission to come to this world 
for the salvation of mankind. But apparently with the very view of 
anticipating any misapprehension of his nature on the part of his dis- 
ciples, to whom he had declared the wonderful extent of the powers 
committed to him by the Father, he tells them, John, ch. xiv. ver. 28, 
“ The Father is greater than I.” It would have been idle to have in- 
formed them of a truth, of which, as Jews, they would never have 
entertained the smallest question, that in his mere corporeal nature 
J esus was inferior to his Maker ; and it must therefore have been his 
spiritual nature, of which he here avowed the inferiority to that of 
God. 

“ The Son ” is a term which, when used without being referred to 
another proper name found in the context, implies invariable the Son 
of God throughout the whole New Testament, especially when asso- 
ciated with the epithet “ The Father ; ” so the latter epithet, when it 
stands alone, signifies “ The Father of the universe.” Matthew, ch. 
xiviii. ver. 19 : “Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing 
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them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost.” Ch. xi. ver. 27 : “ No man knoweth the Son but the Father, 
Ac.” Fitie rest of the Gospel. It is true indeed, that the angels of 
God, and some of the ancients of the human race, as well as the child- 
ren of Israel, are honoured in the sacred writings with the name of 
** Sons of God.” Jo6, ch. i. ver. 6 : “ There was a day when the sons 
of God came to present themselves before the Lord.” Genesis, ch. vi. 
ver. 2 : “ The Sons of God saw the daughters of men, that they were 
fair.” Hosea, ch. i. ver. 10 : “ Then it shall be said unto them, ye 
are the sons of the living God.” Yet the epithet “ Son of God,” with 
the definite article prefixed, is appropriated to Christ, the first-bom 
of every creature, as a distinct mark of honour which he alone deserves. 

The Saviour having declared that unity existed between the Father 
and himself, John, ch. x. ver. 30, “ I and my Father are one,” a doubt 
arose with regard to the sense in which the unity affirmed in those 
words should be accepted. This Jesus removes by defining the unity 
so expressed as a subsisting concord of will and design, such as exist- 
ed amongst his apostles, and not identity of being : vide ch. xvii. ver. 
11, of John, “ Holy Prather, keep through thine own name those whom 
thou hast given me, that they may he one, as we are.” Ver. 22 : “ The 
glory which thou gavest me I have given them : that they may he one, 
even as we are one.” Should any one understand by these texts real 
imity and identity, he must believe that there existed a similar iden- 
tity between each and all of the Apostles ; — nay, even that the disci- 
ples also were included in the Godhead, which in that case would con- 
sist of a great many times the number of persons ascribed to the 
Trinity. John, ch. xvii. ver. 20 — 23: “Neither pray I for these 
alone, but for them also which shall believe on me through their word 
— That they all may he one ; as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, 
that they also may be one in us, — That they may he one, even as we 
are one. 1 in them, and thou in me : that they may be made per- 
feet in one.” I know not how it is possible for those who profess 
obedience to the word of Christ to overlook the explanation he has 
here so clearly given of the natur^^ of the unity existing between him 
and the Father, and to adopt a contrary system, apparently introduced 
by some Heathen writem to suit their polytheistical prejudices ; but 
I doubt not the Editor of the Friend of India will admit the necessity 
of giving preference to divine authority over any human opinion, 
however prevailing it may be. 


37 
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The Saviour meant unity in design and will by the assertion also, 
that he was in God, or dwelt in God and God in him. Johuy ch. x. 
ver. 38 : “ That ye may know, and believe, that the father is in me, 
and I in him,” as evidently appears from the following passages : — 
Johriy ch. xiv. ver. 29: “At that day ye shall know (addressing 
his Apostles) that I am in my Father, and ye in m«, and I in you^ 
Ch. xvii. ver 21 : “That they all may be one ; as thou, Father, art 
in me and I in thee, that they also may be one in us"' John, ch. vi. 
ver. 56. “ He that eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, dwel^ 

leth in me, and in him.'* 1 John, ch. iv, ver. 15 : “ Whosoever shall 
confess that J esus is the Son of God — God dwelleth in him, and he 
in God." There appear but three modes in which such passages are 
capable of interpretation. 1st, As conveying the doctrine that the 
Supreme Being, the Son and the Apostles, were to be absorbed mutu- 
ally as drops of water into one whole : which is conformable to the 
doctrines of that sect of Hindoo metaphysicians, who maintain, that 
in the end the human soul is absorbed into the Godhead ; but is quite 
inconsistent with the faith of all denominations of Christians. 2ndly, 
As proving an identity of nature, with distinction of person, between 
the Fathier, the Son, and the Apostles ; a doctrine equally inconsistent 
with the belief of every Christian, as multiplying the number of 
persons of the Godhead far beyond what has ever been proposed by 
any sect. 3rdly, As expressing that unity which is said to exist 
wherever there are found perfect concord, harmony, love, and obe- 
dience such as the Son evinced towards the Father, and taught the 
disciples to display towards the Divine will. That the language of 
our Saviour can be understood in this last sense solely, will, I trust, 
be readily acknowledged by every candid expounder of the sacred 
writings, as being the only one alike warranted by the common use 
of words, and capable of apprehension hy the human understanding. 
Had not experience, indeed, too clearly proved that such metaphori- 
oal expressions, when taken singly and without attention to their 
contexts, may be made the foimdation of doctrines quite at variance 
with the tenor of the rest of the Scriptures, I should have had no 
besitation in submitting indiscriminately the whole of the doctrines 
of the New Testament to my coimtrymen ; as I should have felt no 
apprehension that even the most ignorant of them, if left to the 
^idance of their own unprejudiced views of the matter, could 
misconceive the clear and distinct assertions they everywhere con- 
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tain of the unity of God and subordinate nature of his messenger 
Jesus Christ. Many of these have been already quoted ; to which 
may be added the following : John, ch. xvii ver. 3: ‘‘This is life 
eternal, that they might know thee the only true God and J esus Christ 
Whom thou hast sent.'* Here Jesus in addressing the Father dec- 
lares, that the means to be afforded for eternal salvation, were 
a knowledge of God, and of himself as the anointed messenger 
of God. Also ch. xix. ver. 17 : Christ saith, “ Why callest thou 
me good? there is none good but one, that is God.” Here Jesus, 
pure as he was and without reproach, thinks it necessarj^ to check 
the man who applies to him an epithet justly due to God only.— 
Ch. xiv. ver. 1 : “ Let not your heart be troubled : ye believe 

in God ; believe also in me.” In these words Jesus commands 
his disciples to put their trust in God, and further to believe in 
him as the Messenger of God ; and thus plainly distinguishes him- 
self from the Godhead. Nor can it for a moment be understood 
by the following passage John, ch. xiv. ver. 9 : “He that hath 
seen me hath seen the Father,” that God was literally and materially 
visible in the Son — a doctrine which would be directly contrary 
to the spirit of the religion taught by Jesus, and by all the Prophets 
of God. Vide John, ch. iv. ver. 24 : “ God is a Spirit.” The Apostles 
also maintained a belief of the immateriality and invisibility of 
God. 1 Tim. ch. vi. ver. 1 : “ Whom no man hath seen nor can 
see.” 1 John, ch. iv. ver. 12 : “ No man hath seen God at any 

time.” Besides, Jesus explains himself in the two passages imme- 
diately succeeding, that, by the phrase “ He that hath seen me hath 
seen the Father,” he meant only, that whosoever saw him and the 
works performed by him, witnessed proofs of the entire concord of 
his words and actions with the will and design of the Father, and 
ought therefore to have admitted the truth of his mission from God. 
John, ch. xiv ver. 9 : “He that hath seen me liath seen the Father. 
How sayest thou then, Shew us the Father?” Ver. 10 : “ Believest 

thou not that I am in the Father, and the Father in me ? The words 
that I speak unto you I speak not myself ; but the Father, that dewel- 
leth in me, he doeth the works.” Ver. 11 : “ Believe me, that I am 

in the Father, and the Father in me : or else believe for the very 
works* sake.” We have already seen in what sense the expression 
“ d Welle th in me” must be understood, unless we admit that aU true 
followers of Christ are admitted as portions of the Godhead. Jofen, 
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vi. 56 : “ He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood, dwelleth 

in me and I in him.” I John^ ch. iv. ver. 12 : ” If we love one an- 

other, God dwelleth in us.” 

For my conviction, and for the satisfaction of those who consider 
the Precepts of Jesus as a guide to peace and happiness, his word, 
They may be one, as we are,” ch. xvii. ver. 11) in defining 

the nature of the unity between God and Jesus, fully suffices. Dis- 
gusted with the puerile and unsociable system of Hindoo idolatry, 
and dissatisfied at the cruelty allowed by Musalmanism against 
Non-musalmans, I, on my searching after the truth of Christianity, 
felt for a length of time very much perplexed with the difference of 
sentiments found among the followers of Christ (I mean Trinitarians 
and Unitarians, the grand division of them), until I met with the ex- 
planation of the unity given by the divine Teacher himself as a guide 
to peace and happiness. Besides, when the Jews misunderstood the 
phrase used by the Saviour, “ I and my Father are one,” and accused 
him of blasphemy, (ch. x. ver. 33 : “ But for blasphemy, and be- 

cause that thou, being a man, makest thyself God,”) Jesus in answer 
to the accusation denied having made himself Gk)d, saying, vers. 34— 
36, ” Is it not written in your Law, I said. Ye are Gods ? If ye called 
them Gods, unto whom the word of God came, and the Scripture cannot 
be broken : say ye of him whom the Father hath sanctified, and sent 
into the world. Thou blasphemest ; because I saidy 1 am the Son of 
Ood ?” How was it possible that Jesus, the founder of truth and 
true religion, should have disavowed the charge of making himself 
God by representing himseH as the -Son, honoured with sanctification 
hy the Father, and sent hy him to this world, if he were the true living 
God, possessed of everlasting sanctification, independently of another 
being ? From this and all other local evidence the Pharisees and chief 
priests, though inveterate enemies of the Saviour, accused him to 
Pilate of having made himself the Son of God and King of the Jews ; 
but relinquished the charge of making himself equal to God, or 
having ascribed to himself divine nature ; although the latter (i. e. 
making himself God) was better calculated to excite the horror of the 
people. Vide John, ch. xix. ver. 7 : “ The Jews answered him. We 
have a law, and by our law he ought to die ; bcause he made himself 
the Son of God.” Vide Matthew, ch. xxvii. ver. 37 : “ And set up 
over his head his accusation written, ‘ This is Jesus, the King of the 
Jews.’ ” Ver. 43 : “He trusted in Gk)D ; let him deliver him now, if 
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he will have him : for he said^ I am the Son of God.*’ That the 
epithet God is frequently applied in the sacred Scriptures, otherwise 
than to the Supreme Being, as pointed out by Jesus, may be shewn 
by the following, out of many instances to be found in the Bible. 
Dent, ch. X, ver. 17 : ** For the Lord your God is Gk)D of Gods, and 
Lord of Lords, &c.** Ch. xxxii. ver. 21 : "‘They have moved me tp 
jealousy with that which is not God.** ExodiLSf ch. xxii. ver. 28 ; 

Thou shalt not revile the Gods, nor curse the ruler of thy people.** 
Joshua^ ch. xxii ver. 22: “The I.ord God of Gods knoweth” Psalm, 
Ixxxii. ver. i : “ God standeth in the congregation of the mighty : he 
jvdgeth among the Gods** Ver. 6: “I have said, Ye are Gods ; and 
all of you are childem of the Most High.” Ps. cxxxvi. ver. 2 : “ 0 
give thanks unto the God of Gods.** Isaiah^ ch. xli ver. 23 : “ Shew 
the things that are to come hereafter, that we may know that ye are 
Gods.” Psalm xcvii. ver. 7 : “ Worship him, all ye Gods** Zeph. 
ch. ii. ver. 11 : ** He will famish all the Gods of the earth.** Exodus, 
ch. iv. ver. 16 : “ God said to Moses, that he should be to Aaron in- 
stead of God.** Ch. vii. ver. i : “ See, I have made'* thee a God to 
Pharaoh.” Also i Cor. ch. viii. ver. 5 : “ As there he Gods many and 
Lords many and the verse already quoted from John, ch. x. vers. 
34, 35 : “ Jesus answered, Is it not written in your T.aw, Ye are Gods? 
If he called them Gods, to whom the word of God came, &c.** In none 
of these instances is it in any degree admissible, that by the epithet 
God it is implied, that the human beings to whom it was attached 
were thereby declared to be a portion of the Godhead. Moses was 
to be as a God to Aaron and a God to Pharaoh by the express com- 
mand of the Almighty ; but no Christian will thence argue the 
equality of Moses with the Father of aU things. On what principle 
then can any stress be laid in defence of the deity of the Son on the 
prophetic expression quoted in Hebrews from Psalm xlv. ver. 6, 

** Thy throne, 0 God, is for ever and ever ;” especially when we find 
in the very next verse, words that declare his subordinate nature ; 

“ Thou lovest righteousness, and hatest wickedness : therefore God, 
thy God, hath anointed thee with the oil of gladness above thy fel- 
lows*’ ? We cannot allow much weight to the phrase “ for ever,” as 
establishing literally the eternal nature of the power of the Son, this 
phrase being often found metaphorically applied in the Scriptures 
to other created beings : as Proverbs, ch. xxix. ver. 14 : “ The king 

that faithfully judgeth the poor, his throne shall be established for 
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fever.** Deut. ch. iv. ver. 40 : “ And that thou mayest prolong thy 

days in the earth, which the Lord thy God giveth thee, for ever.’* 
Similar to this is the remarkable expression of Jesus to Mary after his 
resurrection, and therefore, at a time when no design can be conceived 
to have existed that could have been advanced by his any longer with- 
holding the knowledge of his true nature, if any thing remained 
unrevealed during the pevious period of his mission o!n earth. John, 
ch. XX. ver. 17 : “ Go to ray brethren, and say unto them, I ascend 

unto my Father and your Father and to my God and your God” 

After a slight attention to the terms Lord and God being often 
applied to men in the sacred writings, can any weight be allowed to 
the exclamation of the astonished disciple, Johuy ch. xx. ver. 28 : “ My 
Lord and my God especially as the Apostle who relates the cir- 
cumstance within a few verses concludes by saying, ver. 31. “These 
are within that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son 
of God but nowhere desires the readers of his Gospel to believe 
that J esus is God ? Does not common sense point out the inferiority 
and subordination of a being, though called God, to one who is at 
the same time declared to be his God, his father, his sanctifier, and 
his promoter to the state of exaltation. 

The passages John, ch. i. ver. 1 : “The Word was God, and the 
W’ord was with God,” which contains the term God twice, may 
according to such use of the term be interpreted without involving 
inconsistence with itself, or the contradiction which it apparently 
implies with another most decisive passage in Deut. ch. xxxii. ver. 39, 
where Moses representeth God as declaring that with him there is no 
God : “ See now that I, even I am he ; and there is no God with me ;** 

if it should be uuderstood to signify in both instances the Supreme 
Deity. Should we follow on the other hand the interpretation adopted 
by Trinitarian Christians, namely, that the Godhead, though it is one, 
yet consists of three persons, and consequently one substance of the 
Godhead might abide with the other, both being equally God ; we 
should in that case be forced to view the Godhead in the same light 
as we consider mankind and other genera, for no doubt can exist of 
the unity of mankind : — the plurality of men consists in their persons ; 
and therefore we may safely, under the same plea, support the unity 
of man, notwithstanding the plurality of persons included under the 
term mankind. In that case also Christians ought in conscience to 
refrain from accusing Hindoos of polytheism ; for every Hindoo, we 
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daily observe, confesses the unity of the Godhead. They only 
advance a plausible excuse for their polythesim, wich is, that not- 
withstanding the unity of the Godliead, it consists of millions of 
substances assuming different offices correspondent to the number 
of the various transactions superintended in the universe by divine 
providence which they consider as infinitely more numerous than 
those of the Trinitarian scheme. 

The Saviour in his appeal, “ If I do not the works of my Father, 
believe me not,” John^ ch. x. ver. 37, meant of course the perfomance 
of works prescribed by the Father, and tending to his glory, A 
great number of passages in the Scriptures, a few of which I 
have already cited, and the constant practice of the Saviour, illus- 
trate this fact beyond doubt. In raising Lazarus after he had 
died, Jesus prayed to the Father for the power of bringing him 
to life again, and thanked him for his compliance. John, ch. xi. 
ver. 41 ; “And Jesus lifted up his eyes, and said, Father, I thank 
thee that thou hast heard me.” Besides, in declaring that whosoever 
believed him would do not only the works he performed, but even 
works of greater importance, Jesus never can be supposed to have 
promised to such believers equality in power with God, or to have 
exalted them above himself. John, ch. xiv. ver. 12 : “ Verily, verily, 
I say unto you, He that believeth on me, the works that I do 
shall he do also : and greater works than these shall he do.” Ch. vi. 
ver. 29 ; “ Jesus answered and said unto them. This is the work of 
God, that ye believe on him whom he hath sent.” It must be admitted 
that one, who can perform works of God independently of the Deity, 
is either greater than or equal in power to the Almighty. The 
wonderful works which Jesus was empowered to perform drew a 
great number of the 'Jews to a belief in Jesus as the promised 
Messiah, and confirmed his Apostles in their already acquired faith 
in the Saviour, and in the entire union of will and design tliat 
subsisted between him and the Father, as appears from the following 
passages ; Jo/w, ch. vi. ver. 14 : “ Then those men, when they had 
seen the miracle that Jesus did, said. This is of a truth that Prophet 
that should come into the world/' See also John^ ch. x. ver. 21. 

The Scriptures indeed in several places declare, that the Son was 
superior even to the angels in heaven, living from the beginning of 
the world to eternity, and that the Father created all things by him 
and for him. At the same time I must, in conformity to those very 
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authorities, believe him as produced by the Supreme Deity among 
created Beings. John^ ch. v. ver. 26 For as the Father hath life 
in himself, so hath he given to the Son to have life in himself.** 
Colossians, ch. i. ver. 15, “ Who is the image of the invisible God, 
the first horn of every creature." 



CHAPTER in. 

Separate consideration of the seven positions of the Reviewer. 

In attempting to support his first position, that Jesus was posses- 
eed of ubiquity, the Reverend Editor has quoted two passages. The 
first is, 8t. John^ ch. iii. ver 13 : No man hath ascended up to 

heaven, but he that came down from heaven, even the Son of man 
who is in heaven wherein Jesus, as the Editor conceives, declares 
his location both in heaven and on the earth at one time. The Editor 
rests entirely the force of his argument upon the term “ is,’^ in the 
phrase *'who is in heaven,'' as signifying the presence of Jesus in 
heaven while he was conversing with Nicodemus on earth. This ar- 
gument might perhaps carry some weight with it, were not the fre- 
quent use of the present tense in a preterite or future sense observed 
in the sacred writings, and were not a great number of other passages 
to determine that the term ** is," in this instance, must be understood 
in the past sense. John, ch. viii. ver. 58 : “ Jesus said unto them, 

Verily, verily, I say unto you, Before Abraham was, I am'' Here 
the same verb, though found in the form of the present tense, must 
obviously be taken in a preterite sense. John^ ch. xi. ver. 8 : “ His 

disciples say unto him. Master, the Jews of late sought to stone thee, 
&c." that is, His disciples said unto him. Ver. 38 : “Jesus there- 
fore again groaning in himself cometh to the grave," i. e. he came to 
the grave. Matthew, ch. xxvi. ver. 2 : “Ye know that after two days 
is the feast of the passover, and the Son of man is betrayed to be 
crucified that is, the Son of man is to be betrayed and to be cruci- 
fied. Vide the remainder of the chapter. John, ch. xiii. ver. 6 : 
“ Then cometh he to Simon Peter, &c." that is, he came to Simon 
Peter, &c. Again John, ch. xvi. ver. 32 : “ That ye shall be scatter- 

ed, every man to his own, and shall leave me alone : yet I am not 
alone," i. e. yet I shall not le alone. So in all the prophecies con- 
tained in the Old, as well as in the New Testament, the future tense 
must frequently be understood where the terms used are those gram- 
matically appropriated to the preterite ; as Matthew, ch. ii. ver. 18 : 
** In Rama was there a voice heard," that is, will there be a voice 
heard. Ver. 15 ; “ Out of Egypt have I called my Son," i. e. I loill 
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call my Son. After a diligent attention to the following passage, ito 
one will, I presume, scruple to conclude that the Son was actually 
absent from heaven during his locality on the earth, and consequently 
the phrase quoted by the Editor is applicable only to the past time. 
John, ch. vi. ver. 62 : “ What and if ye shall see the Son of Man 

ascend up where he was before.” The verb was, accompanied with 
the term before in this passage, positively implies the absence of Jesus 
from heaven during his stay on the earth. Ch. xvi. ver. 7.- “Neverthe- 
less I tell you the truth : it is expedient for you that I go away. If I 
go not away, the Comforter will not come unto you ; but if I depart, I 
will send him unto you.” Ver 5 : “ But now I go my way to him. 

that sent me.” Ver. 28 : I came forth from the Father, and am come 
into the world : again I leave the world, and go to the Father.” Ch. 
xiii. ver. 36: “Jesus answered him, Whither 7 r/o, thou canst not 
follow me now, but thou shalt follow me afterwards.” Ch. xiii. 
ver. 1 : “ Jesus knew that his hour was come, that he should depart 

out of this world unto the Father.” For further conviction, I may 
safely refer even to the preceding terms of the verse relied on by 
the Editor: — “No man hath ascended up to heaven, but he that 
came down from heaven, even the Son of man.” For the attribute 
of omnipresence is quite inconsistent with the human notions of the 
ascent and descent effected by the 8on of Man. Is it possible to- 
reconcile the contents of hundreds of such passages, consistent with 
reason and conformable to the established order of interpretation^ 
to tire apparent meaning of a single phrase, that taken literally, is 
totally opposed to common sense ? For to a being named the Son 
or the created, (the one term implying the other,) and sent from one 
mansion to another, the attribute of ubiquity can never be justly 
ascii bed. 

Besides, in examining the original Greek Testament, we find in 
the phrase in question, “ Who is in heaven,” that the present parti- 
ciple tuv, “being,” is used in lieu of co-n, “ is,” viz. o wv cw ^pavu) ; 
a true translation of which should be, “the ens” or being in 
heaven :” and as the nominative case owu, “ the being,” requires a 
verb to complete the sense, it should be connected with the nearest 
verb aia^€QrjX€v, “hath ascended,” no other verb in fact existing in 
the sentence. 

The whole verse in the original runs thus : Kai « SctS avaMyXiv 
CIS t'ov 'ipavov €t py o rov ypavy XaraQasi o vios rov o oiv cv 
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upavii). A verbal translation of the ibove would run thus : ‘‘And 
no one hath ascended into heaven, if not the out of heaven descender 
-^the Son of man — the being in heaven which words, arranged 
according to the rules of English grammar, should run thus : “ And 
no one except the descender from heaven, the Son of man, the being 
in heaven, hath ascended into heaven,” In this case the presence of 
the Son in heaven must be understood as referring to the time of 
his ascent, and not to that of his addressing himself to Nicodemus — 
an explanation which, though it does not serve to establish the 
omnipresence of the Son urged by the Editor ought to be satisfactory 
to an impartial mind.‘-*‘ The second passage which the Editor quotes 
on this subject is, Matthew ch. xviii. ver. 20 : “ For where two or 
three are gathered togetlier in my name, there am I in the midst of 
them.” Is it not evident that the Saviour meant here, by being in the 
midst of two or three of his disciples, his guidance to them when joined 
in searching for tlie truth, without preferring any claim to ubiquity ? 
We find similar expressions in the Scriptures, wherein the guidance 
of the Prophets of God is also meant by words that would imply their 
presence. Luke, qh. xvi. ver. 29 : Abraham saith unto him, ‘ 7'he^ 
have Moses and the Prophets ; let them hear them.’ No one will 
suppose that this expression is intended to signify that the Jews 
actually had Moses and the Prophets in person among them, or that 
they could hear them speak in the literal and not in the figurative 
sense of the words ; nor can any one deduce the omnipresence of 
Moses and the Prophets from such expressions. 

The second position advanced by the Reverend Editor is, that 
“ Jesus ascribes to himself a knowledge and an incomprehensibility 

** See BisKop Middleton “ Doctrine of the Greek Article,” Part 1, page 42, l?ote ; 
“ We are to refer the time of the participle to the time of the act, &c., implied in the verh ; 
for past, present, and futiu-e cannot be meant otherwise than in respect to that act.” 
Leviticus, ch. vii. ver. 33 ; o 7rpoor</)«p<DV — atrru) icrrai o Qpa^LUiv o 
The offering (person) for him shall be the right shoulder.” Ch. xiv. ver. 47 ; o €<t0q>v 
— '*rXvV€t Ta t/iarta qi'TOu “ The eating (person) shall wash his clothes.” These 
present participles are referred to a time present with respect to the act of the verbs 
connected with them ; but future with respect to the command of God. John, ch. i. 
ver. 49 : ovra — cc “ I saw thee when thou wast.” Moreover, we frequently 
find the'present participle used in the past sense, even without reference to the time 
of the verb. John, ch. ix. ver. 25 : rvcj&Xos (tfv apri SXm w “ Being blind now I see,” 
that is, ” Having been Uind now 1 see.” 
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of nature equal to that of GoS, and peculiar to God alone and in 
Attempting to substantiate this point, he quotes Matthew^ ch. xi. ver. 
27 : ** No man knoweth the Son, but the Father ; neither knoweth any 
man the Father, save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son will 
reveal him.” Here the Editor seems to rest on two grounds ; Ist, 
That God is incomprehensible to man ; 2ndly, That incomprehensi- 
bility of nature is peculiar to God alone : — whence the Reverend 
Editor draws his inference that Jesus, knowing the nature of God, 
and being himself possessed of an incomprehensible nature, is equal 
with God. Now I should wish to know if the Editor, by the term 
incomprehensible,” understands a total impossiblity of comprehen- 
sion in any degree, or only the impossibility of attaining to a perfect 
knowledge of God. If the former, I must be under the necessity of 
•denying such a total incomprehensibility of the Godhead ; for the 
veiy passage cited by the Editor declares God to be comprehensible 
not to the Son alone, but also to every one who would receive revela- 
tion from the Son ; and in this case the latter part of the passage, 
*“ He to whomsoever the Son will reveal must be acknowledged 

as conveying an exception to the assertion made in the former part 
of the sentence, ** Neither knoweth arty man the Father, &c.” 

We find also the following passages in John, ch. xiv. vers. 16, 17, 
And I wiU pray the Father, and he shall give you another Com- 
forter, that he may abide with you for ever : even the Spirit of truth ; 
whom the world cannot receive, because it seeth him not, neither 
knoweth him : hut ye know him ;” — wherein Jesus ascribes to his 
disciples a knowledge of the Holy Ghost, whom the Editor considers 
one of the persons of the Godhead, possessed of the same nature with 
God. But if the Editor understands by the passage he has quoted, 
the incomprehensibility of the real nature of the Godhead, I admit 
the position but deny his inference, that such an incomprehensibility 
proves the nature of the object to be divine, as being peculiar to God 
alone : for it appears evident that a knowledge of the real nature 
oven cf a common leaf, or a visible star, surpasses human compre- 
hension ; how then can a simple assertion, setting forth the incom- 
prehensibility of an object, be considered as establishing its identity 
with God ? In Marfc, ch. xiii. ver 32, But of that day and that 
hour knoweth no man, no, not the angles which are in heaven, neither 
the Son, but the Father,” we have a passage, which, though it 
affirms in a stronger manner an ignorance of the day of resurrection, 
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than that already quoted does of God, yet will not, I presume, be 
considered by any one as conveying the slightest insinuation 
of the divine nature of that day ; though time is a common object 
of adoration amongst Idolaters. In treating of this point the Editor 
quotes another text, Matfc/i., ch. xi. ver. 28 : “Come unto me, all 
ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest : ” — 
wherein Jesus declares his power of affording rest, which the- 
Editor considers as peculiar to God. x\ll the prophets, as well as> 
Jesus, were from time to time sent by the Almighty to afford 
mental rest to mankind, by imparting to them the comforts of divine 
revelation ; and by so doing they only fulfilled the commission given 
them by God : but no one ever supposed that in so doing they 
established claims to be considered incarnations of the divine essence. 
Proverbsy ch. xxix. ver. 17 : “Correct thy son, and he shall give thee 
rest : yea, he shall give delight unto thy soul.” Revelation guides 
us to a sure belief, that it is God that affords peace of mind, effects- 
cures of the body, and bestows all sorts of comforts on his creatures,. 
“I thank thee,” (says Jesus, Matthew, ch. xi. ver. 25,) “0 Father, Lord 
of heaven and earth, because thou hast hid these things from the wise 
and pinident, and hast revealed them unto babes.” Both our percep- 
tion indeed and sacred authorities point out, that he lavishes all these 
gifts on us through prophets, physicians, and other physical causes,, 
that are not considered by any sect as of a divine nature. 

The third position is, that Jesus exercised, in an independent 
manner, the prerogative of forgiving sins, which is peculiar to God 
alone : and the Reverend Editor quotes the passage, Mark, ch. ii. ver. 
5 : “ Thy sins be forgiven thee ; ” and the 9th verse for “Whether 
is it easier to say. Thy sins be forgiven thee ; or to say Arise and 
walk ?’* Taking those texts as the grounds of his position, I therefore- 
beg to call the attention of the Editor to the passage almost 
immediately following, in which the evangelical writer intimates,, 
that this power of forgiving sins, as well as of healing men, was givea 
by the Almighty : “But when the multitude saw it, they marvelled,, 
and glorified God, who had given such power imto men” Does not 
this passage convey an express declaration, that Jesus was as muck 
dependent on God in exercising the power of forgiving sins and 
healing the sick, as the prophets who came forth from God before- 
him ? The apostles, who witnessed the power of forgiving sins in the 
Saviour, were thoroughly impressed with a belief that it was the* 
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Almighty Father who forgave sins through the Son. Act$t ch. v. vers. 
31, 32 : **Hiin hath God exalted with his right hand to be a Prince and 
a Saviour, for to give repentance to Israel, and forgiveness of sins. 
And we are his witnesses of these things.” Ch. xiii. ver. 38 : Be it 
known, therefore, men and brethren, that through this many ("meaning 
the Saviour,) is preached imto you the forgiveness of aiwa.” I know 
not how far religious zeal in the breasts of many of the followers of 
Christ may excuse them in encroaching upon the prerogative which 
revelation and reason ascribe to the Divine Majesty alone ; but Jesus 
himself clearly avows, that the power of forgiving sins had its source 
and origin in God alone, as appears from his petitioning the Father to 
forgive those that were guilty of bringing the death of the cross 
upon him, the greatest of all imaginable crimes. Luke, ch. xiii. 
ver. 34 : “Father forgive them,” (says Jusus,) “ for they know not 
what they do ;” and from his directing all those that followed him to 
pray the Father alone for forgiveness of sins. Luke, ch. xi. ver. 4 : 

And forgive us our sins.” Matthew, ch. vi. ver. 14 : “ If ye forgive 
men their trespasses, your heavenly Father will forgive you.” 

The fourth position advanced by the Editor is, that “ Almighty 
power is also claimed by Jesus in the most unequivocal manner.” 
In endeavouring to demonstrate this the Editor notices three pass- 
Bges of John, (ch. v. vers. 21 — 23 :) “ As the Father raiseth up the 
-dead and quickeneth them, even so the Son quickeneth whom he will. 
For the Father judgeth no man, but hath committed all judgment 
unto the Son : that all men should honour the Son, even as they 
honour the Father.” A candid inquirer after truth must, I think, 
feel surprised and disappointed, that in quoting these texts, the 
Editor should have overlooked the force of the words in which the 
Son declares that he hath received the commission to judge from the 
Father : “ For the Father judgeth no man, hut hath committed all 
judgment unto the Son.” I am ready to admit, indeed, that, taken 
simply as they stand, the words “ As the Father raiseth up the dead 
and quickeneth them, even so the Son quickeneth whom he will,” 
and “ That aU men should honour the Son, even as they honour the 
Father,” might very readily be understood as implying an assertion 
of equality with the Father. But this affords one of numerous ins- 
tances of the danger of resting an opinion on the apparent meaning 
of the words of insulated passages of Scripture, without attention to 
the context ; for I am convinced that no unprejudiced person can 
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peruse the verses preceding and subsequent to those quoted by the 
Editor, without feeling that a more explicit disavowal of equality 
with God can hardly be expressed by language than that which they 
contain. I must therefore beg permission to give the entire passage 
in this place, though some parts of it have been quoted before in 
support of arguments already discussed. It is to be observed, that 
the occasion of the expressions here made use of by Jesus, was the 
accusation brought against him by the J ews, that he had made 
himself equal with God. John, ch. v. vers. 19 — 36: “ Then ans- 
wered Jesus and said unto them, Verily, verily, I say unto you. The 
Son can do nothing of himself but what he seeth the Father do : for 
what things soever he doeth, these also doeth the Son likewise. For 
the Father loveth the Son, and sheweth him aU things that himself 
doeth : and he will shew him greater works than these, that ye may 
marvel. For as the Father raiseth up the dead, and quickeneth them 
even so the Son quickeneth whom he will. For the Father judgeth 
no man, but hath committed all judgment tmto the Son ; that all 
men should honour the Son, even as they honour the Father. He that 
honoureth not the Son, honoureth not the Father who hath sent him. 
Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that heareth my word, and he^ 
lieveth on him that sent me, hath everlasting life, and shall not come 
into condemnation ; but is passed from death unto life. Verily, 
verily, I say unto you. The hour is coming, and now is, when the 
dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God : and they that hear 
shall live. For as the Father hath life in himself, so hath he given to 
the Son to have life in himself ; and haJ^h given him authority to exe- 
cute judgment also, because he is the Son of Man. Marvel not at this: 
for the hour is coming in the which all that are in the graves shall 
hear his voice, and shall come forth ; they that have done good, unto 
the resurrection of life ; and they that have done evil, unto 
the resurrection of damnation. I can of mine ownself do nothing : 
as I heaVy I judge: and my judgment is just, because I seek not 
mine own will, hut the will of the Father who hath sent me. If I bear 
witness of myself, my witness is not true. There is another 
that beareth witness of me ; and I know that the witness which 
he witnesseth of me is true. Ye sent unto John, and he bare 
witness unto the truth. But I receive not testimony from men : 
but these things I say, that ye might be saved. He was a burning 
and a shining light : and ye were willing for a season to rejoice in 
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his light. But I have greater witness than that of John : for the 
works which the Father hath given me to finish ^ the same work that 
I do, hear witness of me, that the Father hath sent me^ 

It would have been strange indeed, had Jesus, in repelling the 
accusation of blasphemy, which had wrought on the minds of the 
Jews so far that they sought to kill him, confirmed their assertion,, 
that he made himself equal with God, and thus prematurely endan- 
gered his own life ; but we find that so far from being further in- 
censed by the explanation above quoted, they seem to have quietly 
acquiesced in his appeal to their own Scriptures, that the Messiah 
should have all the power and authority which he asserted the Father 
had given to himself. Ver. 46: “For had ye believed Moses, ye 
would have believed me ; for he wrote of me.” The only text in the 
writings of Moses that refers to the nature of the Messiah, is that of 
Deuteronomy, ch. xviii. vers. 15 and 18, quoted by St. Peter in the 
Acts of the Apostles, ch. iii. ver. 22, and by St. Stephen, ch. vii. ver. 
37 : Moses said to the children of Israel. “ The Lord thy God will 
raise up unto thee a Prophet from the midst of thee, of thy brethren, 
like unto me: unto him ye shall hearken.” The words which the 
Lord addressed to Moses were exactly of the same import : “ I wiU 
raise them up a Prophet from among their brethren, like unto thee,. 
4&c.” It was no doubt to this remarkable passage that Jesus referred^ 
and nothing can more distinctly prove the light in which he wished 
to be considered, namely, that of a Messenger or Prophet of God. 
But this is not the only instance in which Jesus entirely disclaims 
the attribute of omnipotence. On many other particular occasions 
he declares, in the strongest language, his want of almighty power,, 
and his constant need of divine influence. Matthew, ch. xx. ver. 23 : 
“ And he saith unto them, ye sh all drink indeed of my cup, and be 
baptized with the baptism that L am baptized with : but to sit on 
my right hand, and on my left is not mine to give ; but it shall be 
given to them for whom it is prepared of my Father.” Ch. xii. ver. 
28 : “ But if I cast out devils hy the Spirit of God, then the kingdom 
of God is come unto you.” Ch. xxvi. ver. 39 : “And he went a little 
further, and feU on his face, and prayed, saying, 0 my Father, if it 
be possible, let this cup pass from me : nevertheless not as I wiU, 
but as thou wilt.” Ver. 42 : “He went away again the second time, 
and prayed, saying, 0 my Father, if this cup may not pass away 
from me, except I drink it, thy will be done.” Luke, ch. xxii. ver. 32 : 
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I have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not, John, 

ch. xii. ver. 27 : ** Father, save me from this hour.” Whosoever 
honours God cannot, I presume, consistently refuse to honour his 
Prophet, whom he di.gnified with the name of “ Son of God ; ” and as 
he honours God, he will also honour that Prophet, though he be well 
aware of the distinction between the Almighty and his chosen Son. The 
honour paid to the Prophet may in this sense be fairly considered the 
test of the real degree of respect entertained for God— as Jesus saith, 
Matthewy ch. x, ver. 40, “ He that receiveth you, receiveth me ; and he 
that receiveth me, receiveth him that sent me.” The obvious meaning 
of which words is, as far as men listen to your instructions, they listen 
to mine, and in so far they receive the commandments of God who hath 
sent me. Prejudice alone could, I think, infer from such expressions, 
that those who received the Apostles were literally receiving God 
himself under their form and substance. Equally demonstrative of 
prejudice, I conceive, would it be to deduce the identity or equality 
of the Father and the Son from the following passage, Johuy ch. v. 
ver. 23 : “ That all men should honour the Son, even as they honour 
the Father. He that honoureth not the Son, honoureth not the Father 
who hath sent him.” For in this very passage the Son is represented 
as the Messenger of the Father, and for that reason only entitled to 
honour. That the preposition [conj.?] “ as ” implies here, as in many 
other, places, likeness in nature and quality, and not in exact degree 
of honour, is illustrated by its obvious meaning in the last verse of 
Matthew y ch. v., ” Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father in 
heaven is perfect ; ” for by these words no one can conceive, that 
equality in degree of perfection between God and the disciples is in- 
tended to be enjoined. 

The fifth position is, that his heavenly Father had committed to 
Jesus the final judgment of all who have lived since the creation. I 
readily admit the correctness of this position, and consider the fact 
as confirming the opinion maintained by me, and by numerous other 
followers of Christ, as to the Son’s total dependence on the commis- 
sion of God for his power in administering such judgment. I agree 
also with the Reverend Editor, in esteeming the nature of this office 
most important ; and that nothing but the gift of supernatural wisdom 
can qualify a being to judge the conduct of thousands of millions of 
individuals, living at different times from the beginning of the world 
to the day of resurrection. It is, however, perfectly consistent with 
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the omnipotence and wisdom of God, who is declared by revelation 
to be ‘*^able of these stones to raise up children unto Abraham,”’ 
(MattheWj ch. iii. ver. 9), and with whom all things are possible, 
{Luksy ch. i. ver. 37), to bestow wisdom equal to the important nature 
of this office on the first-born of every creature, whom he has anointed 
and exalted even above his angels. But the Editor goes much further 
than I am willing to follow him, in concluding the omniscience of 
the Son, from the circumstance of his distributing final judgment ; 
since Jesus not only disclaimed that attribute, but even expressly 
avowed that he received his qualifications for exercising judgment 
from God. With respect to his disclaiming omniscience, see Mark, 
ch. xiii. ver. 23 ; “ But of that day and that hour knoweth no man, no, 
not the angels which are in heaven, neither the Son, but the Father.” 
Omniscience, as the Editor must be well aware, has no limit ; but here 
Jesus expressly declares, that he is ignorant of the day appointed by 
the Father for the resurrection and judgment. What words can be 
more expressly declaratory than these of the finite nature of the know- 
ledge granted to Jesus, however its extent may actually surpass our li- 
mited capacity ? As a proof that his judicial authority is derived from 
God, see John, ch. v. vers. 26, 27 : For as the Father hath life in 
himself, so hath he given to the Son to have life in himself : and hath 
given him authority to execute judgment also.” Ver. 30 : “ I can of 
mine own self do nothing ; as I hear, I judge : and my judgment is 
just ; because I seek not mine own will, but the will of the Father 
which hath sent me.” Is it possible to misunderstand the assertion 
contained in these words, that both the authority and the ability to 
judge are gifts bestowed on the Son by the omnipotent Father ? 

The sixth position is, that in several instances Jesus accepted 
worship “ due to no man, but to God alone and instances of his 
receiving worship from a blind man, a leper, from mariners, and 
from his disciples, are adduced from the evangelical writings. Every 
one must admit that the word “ worship,” both in common acceptation 
and in the Scriptural writings, is used sometimes as implying an 
external mark of religious reverence paid to God, and at other times, 
as signifying merely the token of civil respect due to superiors ; and 
that concurrent circumstances in every instance determine the real 
sense in which the word should be taken. Among the Prophets of 
God, Jesus was not the only one that permitted himself to be woiv 
■hipped, as we find Daniel the Prophet allowing himself such worship. 
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Daniel, ch. ii. ver. 46 : ** Then the king Nebuchadnezzar fell upon 

his face, and worshipped Daniel.” Daniel, like Jesus, neither rebuked 
the man who worshipped him, nor did he feel indignant at such a 
tribute of respect ; yet we cannot find any subsequent assertion that 
he had offended God by suffering himself to be the object of the king’s 
worship in this instance. Besides, Jesus himself uses the word 
‘ worship ’ in the latter sense, (I mean that of civil reverence,) in one 
of the evangelical parables, where he represents a servant as worship- 
ping his master. Matthew, ch. xviii. ver. 26 : “ The servant therefore 
fell down and worshipped him.” From the circumstance of Jesus 
positively commanding human beings to worship God alone in spirit,^ 
and not in any form or shape, either human or angelic ; as, J ohn, 
ch. iv. ver. 24 : “ God is a spirit ; and they that worship him must 
worship him in spirit and in truth.” Matthew, ch. iv. ver. 10 : “ Thou 
shalt worship the Lord thy God, and Him only shalt thou serve:” 
and from the circumstance of his rebuking the man who called him 
“good master,” on the ground that the term “good” should be 
peculiarly applied to God alone, (Math. ch. xix. ver. 17,) we necessarily 
conclude that Jesus accepted worship only as a mark of human respect, 
and acknowledgment of gratitude. Let us moreover ascertain from 
the context, the sentiments which the blind man, the leper, the 
mariners, and the disciples of J esus, entertained of his nature ; and we 
can no longer hesitate to believe, that they meant by the worship 
they offered, only the manifestation of their reverence for him as a 
superior, indeed, yet stiU as a created being. The question is, Did 
those that offered worship to Jesus evince that they believed him to be 
God, or one of the three persons of the Godhead, and equal to God ? 
Nothing of the kind — the blind man, after his cure, spoke of Jesus as 
a Prophet, and a righteous man, and believed him when he said he 
was the Son of God. John, ch. ix. ver. 31 : “ Now we know” (says 

the blind man,) “ that God heareth not sinners : but if any man be a 
worshipper of God, and doeth his will, him he heareth.” Ver. 
33 : “ If this man were not of God, he could do nothing.” And in 

answer to the question of Jesus, “ Dost thou believe on the Son of 
Gk)d ?” he answers, “Lord, I believe. And he worshipped him,” 
Ver. 38. The unclean spirit which is said in Mark, to have worshipped 
Jesus, “ cried with a loud voice and said. What have 1 to do with 
thee, Jesus, thou Son of the most high Gk>d? I adjure thee hy Ood, 
that thou torment me not.” Mark, ch. v. ver. 7. This adjuration 
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would have been absurd if Jesus were himself addressed as God ; 
and clearly shews, that the worship offered was to deprecate the 
power of a being whose nature was subordinate to that of Gk)d, by 
whose name he was adjured. The leper, too, glorified God, while to 
Jesus he gave only thanks for being the instrument of his cure. 
Luke, ch. xvii vers. 15, 16 : “ And one of them, when he saw that 

he was healed, turned back, and with a loud voice glorified God, 
and fell down on his face at his feet, giving him thanks.'' The 
mariners who worshipped Jesus declared at the same instant, “ Of a 
truth thou art the Son of God.” Matthew, ch. xiv. ver. 33. The 
woman of Canaan, who is also stated in Matthew, ch. xv. ver. 25, to 
have worshipped Jesus, addressed him, ver. 22, as “the son of 
David,” by which term she certainly would not have designated a 
being whom she worshipped as God. Peter, the most celebrated of 
his disciples, shewed his faith in acknowledging Jesus merely as the 
Christ, or in other words with the same exact sense, the anointed of 
God which is certainly far from implying “ very God.” Mark, ch. 
viii. ver. 29. Even after the crucifixion we find the disciples convers- 
ing of Jesus only as “ a prophet, mighty in deed and in word before 
God — and all the people.” Luke, ch. xxiv. ver. 19. It was Jesus 
himself risen from the dead whom they addressed, yet throughout 
the remainder of the chapter, which concludes with the account of 
his being carried up to heaven, they are only further taught that this 
prophet was the promised Messiah, but by no means that it was their 
duty to worship him as God. Peter, in the name of all the disciples 
declares, John, ch. vi. ver. 69. “ We believe and are sure that thou 

art that Christ, the Son of the living God.” And as already observed, 
the disciple John declares, that the object of the Gospel is, “ that it 
may be believed that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God.” John, ch. 
XX. ver. 31. When the leper prayed to Jesus for cure, he addressed 
him only with the term KvpLo^ {Matthew, ch. viii. ver. 2,) which in 
Greek is used as synonymous to Lord or Master, and often applied 
to superior persons. 

Every Christian is morally bound to evince obedience to the 
commandments of Jesus, and exert himself to follow his example. 
It behoves us therefore to ascertain, what his commandments are 
with regard to the object of sacred worship and prayer, and in what 
manner he himself performed those solemn religious duties. The 
very act of prayer, indeed, implies an acknowledgment of inferiority 
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to the being adored ; but though Trinitarians affirm that such devotion 
was paid by Jesus only in his human capacity, his form of prayer 
ought still to be sufficient to guide human creatures as to the Being 
to whom their prayers should be addressed. Let us examine, there- 
fore, whether Jesus in his acknowledged human capacity ever 
offered worship or prayer to what Trinitarians term the second 
or third person of the Godhead, or once directed his followers 
to worship or pray to either of them. But so far from finding a 
single direction of the kind, we observe on the contrary, that Jesus 
strictly enjoins us to worship the Father alone in that form of 
prayer which he offered for our guidance, Matthew^ ch. vi. ver. 
9 : “ After this manner therefore pray ye, Our Father which art in 
heaven, &c.” “ Pray to thy Father which is in secret : and thy Father^ 
which seeth in secret, shall reward thee openly.” In the same way, 
when the Saviour himself prays, he addresses the Father alone. 
Matthew^ ch. xxvL ver. 53: “ Thinkest thou,” says Jesus to Peter, 
“that I cannot now pray to my Father Johuy ch. xvi. 26 : “I wiU 
pray the Father for you.” Lu/ce, ch. xxii. ver. 41 and 42 : “ And he 
(the Saviour) was withdrawn from them about a stone’s cast, and 
kneeled down, and prayed, saying. Father^ if thou be willing, remove 
this cup from me,” Marky ch. xiv. vers. 35 and 36 : “ And fell on 
the ground, and prayed, that if it were possible, the hour might pass 
from him. And he said, ^4 66a, Father y all things are possible unto 
thee.” Luke, ch. vi. ver. 12 : “He went out unto a mountain to pray, 
and continued all night in prayer to God."' LukOy ch. x, ver. 21 : “In 
that hour Jesus rejoiced in spirit, and said I thank thee, 0 Father, 
Lord of heaven and earth,” Johuy ch. xi. ver. 41 : “ And Jesus lifted 
up his eyes, and said, Father, I thank thee that thou hast heard me.” 
MattheWy ch. xxvii. ver. 46 : “My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me ?” Johuy ch. iv. ver. 22 : “Ye worship ye know not what ; we 
know what we worship.” No creed drawn up by men, nor opinion 
entertained by any sect, can by an unbiassed searcher after the true 
doctrines of Christianity be suffered to set aside the express authority 
and constant example of the gracious author of this religion. 

The last position is, that Jesus associated his own name with that 
of God in the rite of baptism, intended to remain in force to the end 
of the world ; and ordained by the passage, MaJttheWy ch. xxviii. ver. 
19 ; “ Go ye and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Fatlier, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” A profession erf 
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belief in God is unquestionably common to all the religions supposed 
to have been founded upon the authority of the Old Testament : but 
each is distinguished from the other by a public profession of faith 
in their respective founders, expressing such profession in a language 
that may clearly exhibit the inferior nature of those founders to the 
Divine Being of whom they declare themselves the messengers. This 
system has been carried on from the first, and was no doubt intended 
to serve as a perpetual distinguishing mark of faith. The Jews 
claim that they have revelation, rendering a belief not in God alone, 
but in Moses also, incumbent upon them. Exodus^ ch. xiv. 31 : “ The 
people feared the Lord and believed the Lord, and his servant Moses.” 
But the term ** his servant Moses,” in this passage, suffices to prove 
the subordination of Moses, though declared, equally with God, to be 
an object of their belief. In like manner Muhammadans, in the first 
acknowlegdment of that system of religion, are directed to profess 
faith in God, and also in Muhammad, his messenger, in the following 

form : ‘‘ There is no God except the 

true God, Muhammad is his messenger.” The term “his mes- 
senger” removes every doubt of Muhammad’s identity or equality 
with God ; so the epithet “ Son ” found in the passage, “ Baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, &c.” ought to 
be imderstood and admitted by every one as expressing the 
created nature of Christ, though the most highly exalted among all 
creatures. If baptism were administered to one embracing Christian- 
ity in the name of the Father and the Holy Ghost, he would thereby 
no more become enrolled as a Christian, than as a Jew or as a Mu- 
hammadan ; for both of them, in common with Christians, would 
readily submit to be baptized in the name of God and his prevailing 
influence over the universe. But as Christianity requires peculiarly 
a faith in Jesus, as the promised Messiah, the gracious Saviour enjoins 
baptism in the name of the Son also, so as to distinguish his happy 
followers from the Jews and the rest of the people. A mere associa- 
tion of names in divine commandments therefore never can be con- 
sidered as tending to prove identity or equality between the subjects 
of those names : — such junction of names is found frequently in the 
Sacred Writings without establisl^ing unity among the persons whom 
those names imply. 
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The Editor quotes the following passage, Matthew^ ch. xxviii. ver. 
18 : “ All power in heaven and earth is delivered unto me,** recom- 
mending it as a sure proof of the deity of Jesus. I regret very much 
that the force of the expression “is delivered unto me,** found in this 
passage, should have escaped the dispeming notice of the Reverend 
Editor. Does not the term “ delivered *’ shew evidently an entire 
dependence of Jesus upon the Being who has committed to him such 
power ? Is it consistent with the nature of an omnipotent God to 
exercise power delivered to him by another being, or to confess that 
the power he possesses has been received by him from another. 

As to the question of the Editor, “ Did Muhammad, arrogant as 
he was, ever make such a declaration as J esus did, namely, that ‘ I 
am with you always even to the end of the world ?’ ’* I will not re- 
new the subject, as it has been already discussed in examining the 
first position. I only entreat the attention of the Editor to the follow- 
ing assertions of Muhammad, known to almost aU Musalmans who 
have the least knowledge of their own religion : 

“ Truly the great and glorious God raised me as mercy and guidr 
<ince to worlds.^* 

“ I was the first of all Prophets in creation, and the last in appear- 
ance.” 

“ I was a Prophet when Adam was in earth and water.’* 

«Ai ill 

“ I am the Lord of those that were sent by God. This is no boast 
to me.’* 

W ^ 0 

* ^a^T UjI 

“ My shadow is on the head only of my followers.” 
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“He who has seen me has seen God.“ 

2jLJt^lIol JiAi ^aaLIo^ 

“ He who has obeyed me, has obeyed God ; and he who hcis sin- 
ned a^inst me, has sinned against God.” 

It is, however, fortunate for Musalmans, that from want of famili- 
arity and intimate connexion between the primitive Muhammadans and 
their contemporary heathens, the doctrines of Monotheism taught by 
Muha?ninad, and entertained by his followers have not been corrupted 
by polytheistical notions of Pagans, nor have heathen modes of wor- 
ship or festivals been introduced among Musalmans of Arabist and 
Turjtey as a part of their religion. Besides, metaphorical expressions 
having been very common among Oriental nations, Muhammadans 
could not fail to understand them in their proper sense, although 
these expressions may throw great difficulty in the way of an Euro- 
pean Commentator even of profound learning. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Inquiry into the Doctrine of the Atonement. 

All the texts collected by the Reverend Editor in his revieir 
from the authority of the divine Teacher, in favour of the second 
important doctrine of the cross, implying the vicarious sacrifice of 
Jesus as an atonement for the sins of mankind, are as follow : I am 
the living bread which came down from heaven : if any man eat of 
this bread, he shall live for ever.” “ His giving his flesh for the life 
of the world.” “ I lay down my life for my sheep.” “ The Son of 
Man is come to give his life a ransom for many.” Is any one of 
these passages, I would ask, in the shape of an explicit command- 
ment, or are they more than a mere statement of facts requiring figu-^ 
rative interpretation ? For it is obvious that an attempt to take 
them in their direct sense, especially the first, (“ I am the living 
bread ; — if any man eat of this, <S:c.,”) would amount to gross absur- 
dity, Do they reasonably convey anything more than the idea, that 
Jesus was invested with a divine commission to deliver instructions- 
leewling to eternal beatitude, which whosoever should receive should 
live for ever ? And that the Saviour, foreseeing that the imparting 
of those instructions would, by exciting the anger and enmity of the 
superstitious Jews, cause his life to be destroyed, yet hesitated not 
to persevere in their promulgation; as if a king, who hazards his 
life to procure freedom and peace for his subjects, were to address 
himself to them saying, “I lay down my life for you.” This 
interpretation is fully confirmed by the following passages . — Luksr 
ch. iv. ver. 43 : “ And he said unto them I must preach the 
kingdom of God to other cities also ; for therefore am I sent” Ch. 
ii. vers 47 — 49 : “ And all that heard him were astonished at his 
understanding and answers. And when they (his parents) saw him, 
they were amazed : and his mother said unto him, Son, why hast 
thou thus dealt with us ? Behold, thy father and I have sought thee 
sorrowing. And he said unto them. How is it that ye sought me ? 
wist ye not that I muet he about my Father's business ?” Wherein 
Jesus declares, that the sole object of his mission was to preach and 
impart divine instructions. Again, after having instructed his dis- 
ciples in the divine law and will, as appears from the following text, 
For I have given unto them the words which thou gavest me ; and 
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they have received them, and have known surely that I came out 
from thee, and they have believed that thou didst send me.*’ (/ohn, 
ch. rvii. ver. 8.) Jesus in his communion with God manifests that 
he had completed the object of his mission by imparting divine com- 
mandments to mankind: “I have glorified thee on the earth, I have 
finished the work which thou gavest me to do'' Had his death on the 
•cross been the work, or part of the work, for the performance of which 
Jesus was sent into this world he, as the founder of truth, would not 
have declared himself to have finished that work prior to his death. 

That Jesus should ride on a colt, should receive an offer of 
Tinegar to drink, and should be wounded with a spear after he had 
delivered up the ghost, as well as his death on the cross, were events 
prophesied in the Old Testament, and consequently these were ful- 
filled by Jesus. Vide Luke^ ch. xxiv. vers. 26 and 27 : ‘‘ Ought not 
Ohrist to have suffered these things, and to enter into his glory? 
And beginning at Moses and all the Prophets, he expounded unto 
them in all the scriptures the things concerning himself.” But we 
are unhappily at a loss to discover any other design in each of these 
events, which happened to Jesus before his ascent to heaven. I am 
therefore sorry that I must plead my inability to make a satisfactory 
reply to the question of the Editor, “ Had ever Jesus transgressed 
his heavenly Father’s will, that he underwent such afflictions ?” I 
can only say, that we find in the Scriptures that several other Pro- 
phets in common with Jesus suffered great afflictions, and some even 
death, as predicted. But I know not whether those afflictions were 
the consequences of the sins committed by them or by their parents, 
or whether these distresses were experienced by them through some 
divine purpose unknown to us ; as some scriptural authorities shew 
beyond doubt, that man may be made liable to suffering for some 
eecret divine purpose, without his or his parents having perpetrated 
any remarkable crime. {John, ch. ix ver. 3: “Jesus answered, 
Neither hath this man sinned nor his parents ; but that the works of 
God should be made manifest in him.”) The latter alternative (name- 
ly that the righteous Prophets suffered afflictions and even death for 
eome divine purpose, known thoroughly to God alone) seems more 
consistent with the contents of the sacred writings, such as follow: 
Mark, ch. xii. vers. 1 — 9 : “ And he began to speak unto them by 
parables. A certain man planted a vineyard, and set a hedge 
about it, and digged a place for the wine fat, and built a 
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tower, and l^t it out to husbandmen, and went into a far country. 
And at the season he sent to the husbandmen a servant, that he 
might receive from the husbandmen of the fruit of the vineyard. 
And they caught him, and beat him, and sent him away empty. And 
again he sent unto them another servant ; and at him they cast stones, 
and wounded him in the head, and sent him away shamefully handled. 
And again he sent another ; and him they killed, and many others ; 
beating some, and killing some. Having yet therefore one Son, his 
well-beloved, he sent him also last unto them, saying. They will 
reverence my Son. But these husbandmen said among themselves. 
This is the heir ; come, let us kill him, and the inheritance shall be 
ours. And they took him, and killed him and cast him out of the 
vineyard. What shall therefore the Ijord of the vineyard do ? He 
will come and destroy the husbandmen, and will give the vineyard 
unto others.” John^ ch. xv. vers. 21, 22 : “But all these things will 
they do imto you for my name’s sake, because they know not him 
that sent me. If I had not come and spoken unto them, they had 
not had sin : but now they have no cloak for their sin.” This parable 
and these passages give cormtenance to the idea, that God suffered 
his Prophets, and Jesus, his beloved Son, to be cruelly treated and 
slain by the Jews for the purpose of taking away every excuse that 
they might offer for their guilt. 

In explaining the objects of Jesus’s death on the cross, the Editor 
confidently assumes, that “ If we view Jesus Christ as atoning for 
the sins of men, we have every thing perfectly in character : he 
became incarnate to accomplish that which could have been effected 
by neither men nor angels.” I should therefore wish to know whether 
Jesus, whom the Editor represents as God incarnate, suffered death 
and pain for the sins of men in his divine nature, or in his human 
capacity ? The former must be highly inconsistent with the nature 
of God, which, we are persuaded to believe by reason and tradition, is 
above being rendered liable to death or pain ; since the difference we 
draw between God and the objects that are not God, is, that one 
cannot be subjected to death or termination, and the other is finite 
and liable to mortality. That the effects of Christ’s appearance on 
earth, whether with respect to the salvation or condemnation of 
mankind, were finite, and therefore suitable to the nature of a finite 
being to accomplish, is evident from the fact, that to the present 
time millions of human beings are daily passing through the world, 
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whom the doctrines he taught have never reached, and who of coura^ 
must be considered as excluded from the benefit of his having di^ 
for the remission of their sins. The latter, namely, that Jes^s 
suffered death and pain in his human capacity as an atonement for 
the offences of others, seems totally inconsistent with the justice 
ascribed to God, and even at variance with those principles of equity 
required of men ; for it would be a piece of gross iniquity to afflict 
one innocent being, who had all the human feelings, and who had 
never transgressed the will of God, with the death of the cross, for 
the crimes committed by others, especially when he declares such 
great aversion to it, as is manifest from the following passages. 
Matthew^ ch. xxvi. vers. 37, 39, 42, and 43 : “ And he took with him 
Peter and the two sons of Zebedee, and began to be sorrowful 
and very heavy. And prayed, saying, 0 my Father, if it be 
possible, let this cup (meaning death) pass from me : nevertheless, 
not as I will, but as thou wilt. He went away again the second time, 
and prayed, saying, 0 my Father, if this cup may not pass away from 
me, except I drink it, thy will be done.” Mark, ch. xiv. ver. 36 : 
“ And he said, Abba, Father, all things are possible unto thee ; take 
away this cup from me ; nevertheless, not what I will, but what thou 
wilt.” Luke, ch. xxii. vers 42 and 44 : “ Saying, Father, if thou be 
willing, remove this cup from me : nevertheless, not my will, but 
thine, be done. And being in an agony, he prayed more earnestly : 
and his sweat was as it were great drops of blood, falling down to the 
ground.” John, ch. xii. ver. 27 : “ Now is my soul troubled ; and 
what shall I say ? Father, save me from this hour : but for this cause 
came I unto this hour.” Do not these passages evidently shew, that 
Jesus in his human capacity (according to the Trinitarian phrase) felt 
averse to death and pain, and that he earnestly prayed that he might 
not be subjected to it ? Jesus, however, knowing that the will of the 
Father rendered such death unavoidable, yielded to it as predicted. 
John, ch. xi. vers. 17 and 18 ; “Therefore doth my Father love me 
because I lay down my life that I might take it again : no man taketh 
it from me, but I lay it down of myself ; I have power to lay it down, 
and I have power to take it : again this commandment have I received 
of my Father.'' Matthew, ch. xxvi. vers. 53 and 54 : “ Thinkest thou 
that I cannot now pray to my Father, and He shall presently give me 
more than twelve legions of angels ? But how then shall the Scripture 
be fulfilled, that thus it must be?” The iniquily of one’s being 
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sentenced to death as an atonement for the fault committed by another 
is so palpable, that although in many countries the human race think 
themselves justified in detaining the persons of those men who^ 
voluntarily making themselves responsible for the debt or the persons 
of others, fail to fulfil their engagements ; nevertheless every just man 
amongithem would shudder at the idea of one’s being put to death for 
a crime committed by another, even if the innocent man should will- 
ingly offer his life in behalf of that other. 

In endeavouring to prove Jesus’s atonement for sin by his death, 
the Reverend Editor urges, “ Ts he called the Saviour of men because 
he gave them moral precepts, by obeying which they might obtaii^ the 
divine favour, with the enjoyment of heaven as their just desert ? or, 
because he died in their stead to atone for their sins and procure for 
them every blessing, &c. ? If Jesus be termed a Saviour merely bo* 
cause he instructed men, he has this honor in common with Moses, 
and Elijah and John the Baptist, neither of whom however assumed 
the title of Saviour.” We find the title “ Saviour” applied frequently 
in the divine writings to those persons who had been endued with 
the power of saving people, either by inculcating doctrines, or afford- 
ing protection to them, although none of them atoned for the sins of 
mankind by their death. Ohadiah, ver. 21 : “ And saviours shall 
come up on mount Zion to judge the mount of Esau ; and the king- 
dom shall be the Lord’s.” Nehemiah^ ch. ix. ver. 27 : ” And accord- 
ing to thy manifold mercies thou gavest them saviours, Who saved 
them out of the hand of their enemies.” 2 Kiu^s ch. xiii. ver. 5 : ** The 
Lord gave Israel a saviour, so that they went out from under the 
hand of the Syrians.” How could, therefore, the Editor, a diligent 
student of the Bible, lay such a stress upon the application of 
the term “Saviour” to Jesus, as to adduce it as a proof of the 
doctrine of the atonement ; especially when Jesus himself declares 
frequently, that he saved the people solely through the inculcation 
of the word of God ? John, ch. xv, ver. 3 : “ Now ye are clean through 
the word which I have spoken unto you.” Ch. v. ver. 24 : “ He that 
heareth my word and believeth on him that sent me, hath everlasting 
life<” Ch. vi. ver. 63 : “ The words that I speak unto you, they are 

spirit, and they are life — wherein Jesus represents himself as a Savi- 
our, or a distributor of eternal life, in his capacity of divine teacher, 

Jesus is of course justly termed and esteemed a Saviour, for having 
instructed men in the Divine will and law, never before so fully 
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revealed. Would it degrade Jesus to revere him as a Divine Teacher^ 
because Moses and the Prophets before him delivered to the people 
divine instructions ? Or would it depreciate the dignity of Jesus^ 
to believe that he, in common with several other prophets, underwent 
afflictions and death ? Such an idea is indeed unscriptural, for God 
represents the Christ as a Prophet equal to Moses, (Deut. ch. xviii. 
ver. 18.) Jesus declares himself to have come to fulfil the law 
taught by Moses : (Matthew, ch. v. ver. 7.) “ Think not that I am 
come to destroy the Law and the Prophets, I am not come to destroy, 
but to fulfil and strictly commands his disciples and the people 
at large to obey whatever Moses had taught. Ch. xxiii. vers. 2, 3 ; 
“Saying, the Scribes and Pharisees sit in Moses’ seat : all therefore 
whatsoever they bid you observe, that observe and do ; but do not ye 
after their works : for they say, and do not.” 

I am sorry that I cannot, without offending my conscience, agree 
with the Reverend Editor in the opinion, that “If Jesus be esteemed 
merely a teacher, the greater degree of honour must be given to Moses, 
for it was in reality his law that Jesus explained and established.” 

It is true that Moses began to erect the everlasting edifice of true 
religion, consisting of a knowledge of the unity of God, and obedience 
to his will and commandments ; but Jesus of Nazareth has completed 
the structure, and rendered his law perfect. To convince the Editor 
of this fact, I beg to call his attention to the following instances, 
found even in a single chapter, as exhibiting the perfection to which 
Jesus brought the Law given by Moses and other Prophets. Matthew,. 
ch. V. vers. 21, 22 : “ Ye have heard that it was said by them of old 

time, Thou shalt not kiU ; and whosoever shall kill shall be in danger 
of the judgment : but I say unto you. That whosoever is angry with 
his brother without a cause shall be in danger of the judgment : and 
whosoever shall say to his brother, Raca, shall be in danger of the 
coimcil : but whosoever shall say, Thou fool, shall be in danger of 
hell fire.” Vers. 27, 28 : “ Ye have heard that it was said by them 

of old time, Thou shalt not commit adultery : but I say unto you, that 
whosoever looketh on a woman to lust after her, hath committed 
adultery.” Vers. 31, 32 : “ It hath been said, whosoever shall put 

away his wife, let him give her a writing of divorcement .* but I say 
unto you, That whosoever shall put away his wife, saving for the 
cause of fornication, causeth her to commit adultery.” Vers. 38, 
39 : “Ye have heard that it hath been said. An eye for an eye, and 
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^ tooth for a tooth ; but I say unto you that ye resist not evil : but whoso-' 
ever snail smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also.” 
Vers. 43 — 15. “ Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour, and hate thine enemy : but I say unto you. Love your 
enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them that hate you, and 
pray for them that despitefully use you, and persecu te you : that ye may 
be the children of your Father which is in heaven : for he maketh his 
sun to rise on the evil and on the good and sendeth rain on the just 
and on the unjust.” Now I hope I may be justified in expressing my 
belief, (though it varies from the declaration made by the Editor,) 
that no greater honour can be justly given to any teacher of the will 
of Qod, than what is due to the author of the doctrines just quoted^ 
which, with a power no less than standing miracles could produce, 
carry with them proofs of their divine origin to the conviction of the 
high and low, the learned and unlearned. 

The Editor, in page 101, lays much stress on circumstances, the 
very minuteness of which, he thinks, “ serves to enhance their value 
as testimonies.” He alludes to the epithet “ Lamb Godof ” having 
been twice applied to Jesus by John the Baptist, two of whose 
disciples were thereby induced to become iollowers of Jesus. This 
is considered by the Editor as implying an admission on the part of 
Christ, that as a lamb, particularly the Paschal Lamb, was used in 
sacrifice as an atonement for sins, he also came into the world to 
sacrifice his life as an atonement for sin. We find, however, the term 
“lamb,” as well as “sheep” applied in other places, where no 
allusion to the sacrificial lamb can be well imagined, and from which 
we infer that these were epithets generally applied to innocence 
subjected to persecution ; a meaning which sufficiently accords with 
the use of the word lamb in the instance in question. We have those 
terms applied by Jesus to his disciples in John, ch. xxi. vers. 15 — 17, 
where he commands Simon Peter “ to feed his lambs,” “ to feed his 
sheep ;” and in ch. x. vers. 26, 27, “ Ye believe not because ye are not 
of my sheep.” — “My sheep hear my voice.” Now, many of the 
Apostles suffered death in consequence of their endeavours to with- 
draw men from sin ; but the Editor will not thence, I presum^, 
maintain, though it follow from his argument, that the term “ lamb ” 
was applied to them, to shew that, by their death, they also atoned 
for the sins of mankind. The Reverend Editor might have spared 
the arguments he has adduced to prove, that Jesus was sent into 
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this world as the long-expected Messiah, intended to suffer death 
and difficulties like other prophets who went before him ; as the 
Editor may find in the compilation in question, as well as in its 
defence, Jesus of Nazareth represented as “ The Son of God,” a term 
synonymous with that of Messiah, the highest of all the prophets ; 
and his life declares him to have been, as represented in the Scrip- 
tures, pure as light, innocent as a lamb, necessary for eternal life as 
bread for a temporal one, and great as the angels of God, or rather 
greater than they. He also might have omitted to quote such 
authority as shews, that Christ, being a mediator between God and 
men, “declared that whatsoever they (his Apostles) shall ask in 
his name, the Father will give them for the Compiler, in his 
defence of the Precepts of Jesus, repeatedly acknowledged Christ as 
the Redeemer, Mediator, and Intercessor with God, in behalf of his 
followers. But such intercession does not, I presume, tend to a proof 
of the deity or the atonement of Jesus, as interpreted by the Editor ; 
for God is represented in the sacred books to have often shewn mercy 
to mankind for righteous men’s sakes ; how much more, then, would 
he naturally manifest his favour towards those who might petition him 
in the name of one whom he anointed and exalted over all creatures 
and prophets? Gen. ch.. xxx. ver. 27: “I have learned by expe- 
rience, that the Lord hath blessed me for thy sake.” Jeremiahy 
ch. xXvii. ver. 18 : “ But if they be Prophets, and if the word of the 

Lord be with them, let them now make intercession to the Lord of 
hosts.” Moreover, we find angels declared to have been endued with 
the power of pardoning and redeeming men on various occasions. 
Genesisy ch. xlviii. ver. 16 : “ The Angel which redeemed me from 

all evil, bless the lads ! ” ExoduSy ch. xxiii. vers. 20, 21 : “ Behold, 

I send an Angel before thee, to keep thee in the way, and to bring 
thee into the place which I have prepared. Beware of him, and obey 
his voice, provoke him not ; for he will not pardon your transgressions : 
for my name is in him.” 

With regard to this doctrine, I have carefully noticed every 
argument advanced by the Editor, from the authority of Jesus him- 
self in its support ; and have adduced such arguments as may be used 
by those that reject that doctrine, and which they rest on the autho- 
rity of the same Divine Teacher ; leaving the decision of the subject 
to the discreet judgment of the public, by declining to deliver any 
opinion, as an individual, as to the merits thereof. 



CHAPTER V. 

On the doctrines and miraculous narrations of the New Testament. 

I REGRET that the Editor should have accused the Compiler of 
having charged “ on the dogmas or doctrines of Christianity those 
wars and that bloodshed which have occurred between nations merely 
termed Christians.” The Compiler, in his defence of the precepts of 
Jesus, has ascribed such disputes and contentions not to anything 
contained in the Scriptures, but to the different interpretations of 
dogmas, which he esteemed not essential for salvation. In order 
to convince the Editor of the accuracy of my assertion, I entreat 
his attention to page 18, line 22, and page 22, line 24, of my 
defence of the compiled Precepts, under the designation of “ An 
Appeal to the Christian Public ” 

The Editor observes, that “wars and bloodshed existed before 
the promulgation of Christianity in the world ; neither Christianity, 
therefore, nor its domgas, created the causes of w*ars and bloodshed. 
They existed in the human mind long before its doctrines were pub- 
lished ; and that quarrels and feuds between the Arians and the 
Orthodox in the fourth and fifth centuries were little more than 
struggles for power and wealth.” Although human frailty and want 
of perfection in men are in fact esteemed as the first and original 
causes of their improper conduct and wicked deeds, yet in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term “ cause,” good or evil acts are invariably attri- 
buted to their immediate motives, ascertained from circumstantial 
evidence ; and these acts are consequently held to entitle their 
respective agents to praise or reproach. But as the motives of actions 
and secrets of the human heart are in truth known to God alone, it 
is indeed beyond my power to establish in a satisfactory manner, that 
the majority of the primitive Arians and Trinitarians were excited by 
their mistaken religious zeal to slay each other, and not by a desire of 
power and worldly advancement. I would appeal, however, to the 
Editor himself, whether it would not be indeed very illiberal to 
suppose, that almost all the Christian world should for a period of 
two hundred years have been weak or wicked enough to engage 
wilfully in causing the blood of each other to be shed under the 
cloak of religion, and merely for worldly motives. But as this must 

39 
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be a matter of opinion, I beg to shew that which has been entertained 
on the subject by one of the highest authorities, against the Trinita- 
rians, who have written on the history of Christianity. I allude to 
Dr. Mosheim, whose words I here give, and I entreat my readers to 
draw their own inferences from them : 

Volume I, p. 419 : “ After the death of Constantine the Great, one 
of his sons, Constantins, who in the division of the empire became 
ruler of the East, w^as w^armly attached to the Arian party, whose 
principles w^ere also zealously adopted by the Empress, and indeed 
by the whole court. On the other hand, Constantine and Constans, 
Emperors of the West, maintained the decrees of the Council of Nice 
throughout all the provinces where their jurisdiction extended. — 
Hence arose endless animosities and seditions, treacherous plots, and 
open acts of injustice and violence between the two contending 
parties ; Council was assembled against Council, and their jarring 
and contradictory decrees spread perplexity and confusion throughout 
the Christian world.” Page 420 : “ His (Gratian’s) zeal for their 
interest, though fervent and active, was surpassed by that of his 
successor, Theodosius the Great, who raised the secular arm against 
the Arians with a terrible degree of violence, drove them from their 
churches, and enacted laws whose severity exposed them to the 
greatest calamities,” It is difficult to conceive what other motives 
than those of mistaken zeal for a particular doctrine could have 
influenced the mind of an Emperor like Theodosius to such acts of 
cruelty and violence : but however that may be, it is obvious that if 
Buch a mode of interpreting conduct be adopted, it is difficult to say 
where we are to stop. The devotion even of the Apostles and Martyrs 
of Christianity may be attributed to a pursuit after power over the 
minds and respect in the eyes of men, and all distinction of good and 
evil character he considered as futile and without foundation. With 
respect to the final success of the Trinitarian party, it appears to me 
the event naturally to have been expected. For, to the people of 
those ages, doctrines that resembled the polytheistical belief that till 
then prevailed, must have been more acceptable than those which 
were diametrically opposed to such notions. The idea of a God in 
human form was easy and familiar : Emperors and Empresses had 
altars raised to them even during their lives and after death were 
enrolled as divinities. Perhaps too, something may justly be attri- 
buted to a certain degree of pride and satisfaction in the idea, that 
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the religion they had begun to profess was dictated immediately by 
the Deity himself, rather than by any subordinate agency. There had 
not been among the Heatliens any class of mankind to whom they 
were accustomed to look up with that devotion familiarly entertained 
by the Jews towards Moses and their Piophets, and they were conse- 
quently ready to elevate to a God any being who rose in their 
estimation above the level of mankind. 

The violence and outrages which Roman Catholics and Protestants 
have experienced from each other, were not of course, as observed 
by the Reverend Editor, owing, in their origin, to the adoption 
of different interpretations respecting the deity of Christ or of the 
Holy Ghost ; but they were the immediate consequences of the 
•different sentiments they have held with respect to the doctrine of 
an exclusive power of granting absolution, and leadii^g to eternal 
life, being vested in St. Peter and his successors. What great 
mischief has however been produced, and how many lives have from 
time to time been destroyed, from the difference of sentiments held 
by the parties with regard to this doctrine, which even the Editor 
himself does not deem an essential point of religion ! 

The Editor, in p. 114, argues, as a proof of the importance of the 
Gospel, that Christ taught them, fully foreseeing that they would be 
the subject of dispute ; and quotes his saying, that he came not to 
send peace on the earth, but a sword. Tlie whole of the lOth chap, 
of Matthew, from which the Editor quotes the passage here alluded 
to, consists of the instructions delivered by Jesus to the twelve 
Apostles, when he sent them forth to preach the kingdom of heaven 
to the lost sheep of the house of Israel ; but has no allusion, that I 
can perceive, to eternal dissension amongst those who were already 
or might afterwards become Christians. That Jesus foresaw, as one 
of the primary effects of preaching his Gospel, that great dissensions 
would arise — that he was aware that the great question of confessing 
him to be the Messiah or not would be as a sword between a man and 
his father, the daughter and her mother, and the daughter-in-law and 
her mother-in-law, is evident. But this seems to me by no means 
to prove that Jesus, as supposed by the Editor, “longed .or almost 
longed ” to see a fire kindled in the earth respecting doctrines not: 
essential to the salvation of mankind. Nor would it have been any 
Mason for suppressing the most trivial of his sayings, that priestcralt; 
working on the ignorance and superstition, the bigotry or intolerance, 
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of mankind, should have wrested his words to evil purposes. — As 
observed by the Editor himself, the mischief lay originally in human 
nature, not in any part of the doctrines of Christ ; but as those- 
dissensions are now perpetuated principally by education, a cause 
essentially distinct from their origin, the case is entirely altered. 
The corruption of the hitman heart cannot be totally removed ; but 
the evil effects that spring from human institutions may be avoided,, 
when their real sources are known. After the secret and immediate 
causes of persecution have passed away, the differences of opinion 
which have been the declared grounds of hostility are handed down 
by the teachers of different sects ; and, as already repeatedly avowed, 
it was with the view of evading, not those questions concerning 
which Jesus spoke and which distinguish his followers from all 
others, but tjiose which have from time to time been seized upon 
to excite enmities still existing amongst fellow Christians, that 
the Compiler confined himself to those Precepts, concerning which 
all mankind must be of one accord. 

As to the question of the Editor, “ It can scarcely be unknown 
to the Compiler, that the very being of a God has been for numerous 
ages the subject of dispute among the most learned of his own coun- 
try ; does he account this a sufficient reason for suppressing this 
doctrine? We know that he does not. Why then should he omit 
the doctrines of Christ and his Apostles, because men liave made 
them the subject of dispute ?’' For a direct answer to this question, 
I beg to refer the Reverend Editor to the Appeal of the Compiler, 
page 27, wherein he will find that he assigns not one, but two cir- 
cumstances, as concurring to form the motive of his having omitted 
certain doctrines of Christianity in his selection — Ist, that they are 
the subject of disputes and contention — 2ndly, that they are not 
essential to religion. It is therefore obvious, that the analogy bet- 
ween the omission of certain dogmas, and that of the being of a God, 
has been unfairly drawn by the Editor. Admitting that the doctrines 
of Christianity and the existence of a God are equally liable to dis- 
putes, it should be recollected that the former are, in the estimation 
of the Compiler, not essential to religion ; while the latter is acknow- 
ledged by him, in common with the professors of every faith, to be 
the foundation of all religion, as distinctly stated in his Introduction 
to the selected Precepts of J esus. Every system of religion adopts 
the idea of a God, and avows this as its fimdamental principle, though 
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they differ from one another in representing the nature and attributes 
of the Deity. The Compiler therefore could have no motive for 
suppressing the doctrine of the being of a God, though disputed by 
a few pretended literary men ; and he has consequently never hesita- 
ted to inculcate with all his power the idea of one God to the learned 
and unlearned of his own country, taking care at the same time, as 
much as possible, not to enter into particulars as to the real nature, 
ossence, attributes, person, or substance of the Godhead, those being 
points above his comprehension, and liable to interminable disputes. 
The Reverend Editor thus expresses his surprise at the conduct of 
the Compiler, in omitting in his selection the miraculous relations of 
the Gospel: — “ We cannot but wonder that his miracles should not 
have found greater favour in the eyes of the Compiler of this selec- 
tion, while the amazing weight which Jesus himself attached to them 
430uld scarcely have escaped his notice and in order to prove the 
importance of the miracles ascribed to Jesus, the Editor quotes three 
instances, in the first of which Jesus referred John the Baptist to his 
wonderful miracles ; in the second, he called the attention of unbeliev- 
ing Jews to his miiaculous works as a proof of his divine mission ; 
in the third, he recommends Philip the Apostle to the evidence of his 
miracles. But after a slight attention to the circumstances in which 
those appeals were made, it appears clearly, that in these and other 
instances Jesus referred to his miracles those persons only who either 
scrupled to believe, or doubted him as the promised Messiah, or re- 
quired of him some sign to confirm their faith. V ide Matthew, ch. xi. 
vers. 2 — 4 : “ When John had heard in the prison the works of Christ, 
he sent two of his disciples, and said unto him, Art thou he that 
should come, or do we look for another ? J esus answered and said 
unto them, Go and shew John those things which ye do here and 
see.” John, ch. x. vers. 37 and 38, Jesus says to those Jews who 
accused him of blasphemy, “ If I do not the works of my Father, 
believe me not. But if I do, though ye belie v^ not me, believe the 
works'^ In reply to the request of Philip, who, being discontented 
with the doctrines Jesus inculcated, said, “ Lord, shew us the Father, 
and it sufficeth us ; Jesus answered and said, “ Believe me, that I am 
in the Father and the Father in me, or else believe me for the very 
works’ sake.” {John, ch. xiv. ver. 11.) Jesus even speaks in terms of 
reproach of those that seek for miracles for their conviction as to his 
divine mission. Matthew, ch. xii, ver. 39 : “But he answered and said 
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xmto them, An evil and adulterous generation seeketh after a sign,’*^ 
Moreover he blesses them, who, without having recourse to the 
proofs of miracles, profess their belief on him. John, ch. xx. ver. 29: 
“ Jesus said unto him, Thomas, because thou hast seen me thou hast 
believed ; blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have believed^ 

Under these circumstan(!es, and from the experience that nothing 
but the sublimity of the Precepts of Jesus had at first drawn the 
attention of the Compiler himself towards Christianity, and excited 
his veneration for the author of this religion, without aid from 
miraculous relations, he omitted in his compilation the mention of 
the miracles performed by Jesus, without meaning to express doubts 
of their authenticity, or intending to slight them by such an omission. 

T regret, therefore, that the Editor should have suffered any part 
of his valuable time to be spent in advancing several arguments, in 
the concluding part of his Review, to establish the truth of the- 
miraculous statements of the New Testament. But as this discussion 
applies to the evidence of miracles generally, it may be worth con- 
sidering. Arguments adduced by the Editor amount to this : “If 
all social, political, mercantile, and judicial transactions be allowed 
to rest upon testimony ; why should not the validity of Christian 
miracles be concluded from the testimony of the Apostles and 
others, and be relied upon by all the nations of the world ? ” The 
Editor must be well aware, that the enemies to revelation draw a line 
of distinction on the subject of proofs by testimony, between the 
current events of nature familiar to the senses of mankind, and within 
the scope of human exertions ; and extraordinary facts beyond the 
limits of common experience, and ascribed to a direct interposition 
of divine power suspending the usual course of nature. If all asser- 
tions were to be indiscriminately admitted as facts, merely because 
they are testified by numbers, how can we dispute the truth of those 
miracles which are said to have been performed by persons esteemed 
holy amongst natives of this country? The Compiler has never 
placed the miracles related in the New Testament on a footing with 
the extravagant tales of his countrymen, but distinctly expressed hie 
persuasion that they (Christian miracles) would be apt at best to 
carry little weight with those whose imaginations had been accus- 
tomed to dwell on narrations much more wonderful and supported 
by testimony which they have been taught to regard with a re- 
verence that they cannot be expected all at once to bestow on the* 
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Apostles. See Introduction to the Precepts, p. 5, and Appeal, p. 88. 
The very same line of argument, indeed, pursued by the Editor, 
would equally avail the Hindoos. Have they not accounts and 
records handed down to them, relating to the wonderful miracles 
stated to have been performed by their saints, such as Agastya, 
Vasishta, and Gotama ; and their gods incarnate, such as Ram, 
Krishna, and Narsingh ; in presence of their contemporary friends 
and enemies, the wise and the ignorant, the select and the multitude ?— 
Could not the Hindoos quote in support of their narrated miracles, 
authorities from the histories of their most inveterate enemies the 
Jains, who join the Hindoos entirely in acknowledging the truth and 
credibility of their miraculous accounts ? The only difference which 
subsists between these two parties on this subject, is, that the 
Hindoos consider the power of performing miracles given to their 
gods and saints by the Supreme Deity, and the Jains declare that 
they performed all those astonishing works by Asuri Sakti^ or by 
demoniac power. Musalmans, on the other hand, can produce records 
written and testified by contemporaries of Muhammad, both friends 
and enemies, who are represented as eye-witnesses of the miracles 
ascribed to him ; such as his dividing the moon into two parts, and 
working in sun-shine without casting a shadow. They can assert, too, 
that several of those witnesses suffered the greatest calamities, and some 
even death, in defence of that religion ; some before the attempts of 
Muhammad at conquest, others after his commencing such attempts, 
and others after his death. On mature consideration of all those 
circumstances, the Compiler hopes he may be allowed to remain still 
of opinion, that the miraculous relations found in the divine writings 
would be apt at best to carry little weight with them, when imparted 
to the Hindoos at large, in the present state of their minds : but as 
no other religion can produce anything that may^ stand in competition 
with the precepts of Jesus, much less that can be pretended to be 
superior to them, the Compiler deemed it incumbent upon him to 
introduce these among his countrymen as a Guide to Peace and 
Happiness. 



CHAFl^ER Vr. 

On the Imperaonality of the Holy Spirit. Miscellaneous remarks. 

1 WILL now inquire into the justness of the conclusic^i drawn by 
the Editor, iu his attempt to prove the Deity of the Holy Ghost, 
from the circumstance of his name being associated with that of 
the Father in the rite of Baptism. This subject is incidentally brought 
forward in the course of the arguments he has adduced respecting 
the nature of Jesus, where he observes, “ It is needless to add that 
this testimony of Jesus, (the associating of his own name and that of 
the Holy Ghost with the name of the Father,) is equally decisive 
respecting the Deity of the Holy Ghost.” I have hitherto omitted 
to notice this question among other matters in review, reserving it 
for the express purpose of a distinct and separate examination. It 
seems to me, in the first place, rather singular, that the Reverend 
Editor, after having fiUed up many pages with numerous arguments 
in his endeavour to establish the Godhead of Jesus, should have 
noticed in so short and abrupt a manner, the question of the Deity of 
the Holy Ghost, although the Editor equally esteems them both as 
distinct persons of the Deity. I wonder, in the next place, how the 
learned Editor could suppose a mere association of names in a rite 
to be sufficient to prove the identity of their subjects. I am indeed 
soiTy I cannot, witliout overlooking a great many scriptural autho- 
rities, and defying reason totally, join the Editor in the opinion, 
that the association of the name of the Holy Spirit with that of the 
Father of the Univesse, in the rite of Baptism, is “ decisive of, or 
even allusive to, the separate personality of the Spirit.” 

2 Chronicles, ch. xx. ver. 20 : “ Jehoshaphat stood and said. Hear 
me, 0 Judah, and ye Inhabitants of Jerusalem ; believe in the Lord 
your God, so shall ye be established ; believe his prophets, so shall 
ye prosper ;” wherein the name of the Prophets of God is associated 
with that of the Deity himself in the profession of belief, which is 
considered by Christians of all denominations more essential than 
an external symbol of Christianity. Again, in Jeremiah, ch. xxx. 
ver. 9, “ But they shall serve the Lord their God, and David their 
King, whom I will raise up unto them,” the Lord joins his name 
with that of David in the act of religious service, which is in its 
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■strictest sense esteemed due to God alone. Would it not therefore 
be unscriptural to make an attempt to prove the deity of the Pro- 
phets, or David, under the plea that their names are associated with 
that of God in religious observances? But we must do so, were we 
to follow the process of reasoning adopted by the Reverend Editor. 
The kind of evidence on which the Editor relies in this instance, 
would besides suit admirably the purposes of those who might seek 
in the sacred Scriptures grou nds for justifying idolatry. Fire wor- 
shippers, for instance, insisting on the literal sense of the words, 
might refer to that text in the 3rd Chapter of Matthew, repeated in 
Luke, ch. iii. ver. 16, in which it is announced, that Jesus Christ 
will baptize with the Holy Ghost and with fire. If the association 
4n the rite of Baptism of the names of the Son and Holy Ghost, with 
that of the Father, proves their divinity ; it is clear that fire also 
being associated with the Holy Ghost in the same rite, must likewise 
be considered as a part of the Godhead. 

God is invariably represented in revelation as the main object of 
belief, receiving worship and prayers that proceed from the heart 
through the first-born of every creature, the Messiah, (“No man cometh 
unto the Father but by me.” John, ch. xiv. ver. 6,) and leading such 
as worship him in spirit to righteous conduct, and ultimately to 
salvation, through his guiding influence which is called the Holy 
Spirit, (“when he the Spirit of truth is come he will guide you into 
all truth,” John, ch. xvi. ver. 13.) There is therefore a moral obligation 
on those who avow the truth of such revelation to profess their belief 
in God as the 'sole object of worship, and in the Son through whom 
they, as Christians, should offer divine homage, and also in the Holy 
influence of God, from which they should expect direction in the path 
«of righteousness, as the consequence of their sincere prayer and 
eupplication. For the same reason also, in publicly adopting this 
religion, it is proper that those who receive it should be baptized in 
the name of the Father, who is the object of worship ; of the Son, who 
is the mediator ; and of that influence by which spiritual blessings are 
conveyed to mankind, designated in the Scriptures as the Comforter, 
:Spirit of truth, or Holy Spirit. As God is declared through his Holy 
^Spirit to have led to righteousness such as sought heartily his will, so 
he is equally represented to have through wrath afflicted rebels against 
his authority, and to have prospered through his infinite mercy those 
who manifested obedience to him ; as appears from the following 
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passages : — 2 Kings ^ ch. xxiv. 20, “For through the UTiger of the Lord 
it came to pass in J erusalem, until he had cast them out from his- 
presence.” Psalm, ch. xc. ver. 7, “For we are consumed by thine anger y 
and by the wrath are we troubled.” Psalm, ch. xxi ver. 7, “And 
through the mercy of the moat High he shall not be moved.” Psalm, 
ch. vi. ver. 4, “Return, 0 Lord, deliver my soul : 0 save me for thy 
mercy 8 sake.” Nor can we legitimately infer the idea of the self-^ 
existence or distinct personality of the Holy Ghost, from such met- 
aphorical language as the following, “The Holy Ghost shall teach you,” 
Luke, ch. xiii. ver. 12. “The Holy Ghost is come upon you,” Acts, ch. 
i. ver. 8. “The Comforter, who is the Holy Ghost, whom the Father 
will send,” John, ch. xiv. ver. 26. For we find expressions of a similar 
nature applied to other attributes of God, personifying them equally 
with the Holy Spirit. Psalm, ch. Ivii. ver. 3 : “God sliall send forth. 
mercy and his truth.'', Ixxxv. ver. 10 : “ Mercy and truth are met 
together.” Ch. c. ver 5 : “The Lord is good, his mercy is everlasting.'^ 
Ch. xxxiii. ver. 22 : “Let thy mercy 0 Lord, be upon us.” Ch. xxxvi. 
ver. 5 : “Thy mercy 0 Lord, is in the heavens.” Ch. cviii. ver 4: 
“ For thy mercy is great above the heavens.” Ezek., ch. vii. ver. 3 : “I 
will send my anger upon thee.” 2 Chronicles, ch. xxiv, ver. 18, ^'Wrath 
came upon Judah for this trespass.” 

Were every attribute ascribed to the Deity, which is found personi- 
fied, to be therefore considered as a distinct personage, it would be diffi- 
cult to avoid forming a very strange notion of the theology of the Bible, 
It appears, indeed, to me imposible to view the Holy Spirit as very God, 
without coming to ideas respecting the nature of the Deity, little differ- 
ent from some of those most generally and justly condemned as found 
amongst Polytheists. Take, for instance, Matthew, ch. i. ver. 11, where 
it is said, that Mary was found with child of the Holy Ghost. Ver. 20 : 
“That which is conceived in her, is of the Holy Ghost.” Luke, ch. i. ver. 
35 : “The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power of the 
Highest shall overshadow thee.” In interpreting these passages 
according to the opinion maintained by the Editor, we should neces- 
sarily be drawn to the idea that God came upon Mary, and that the 
child which she bore was in reality begotten of him. — Is this idea, 
I would beg to know, consistent with the perfect nature of the 
righteous God ? Or rather, is not such a notion of the Godhead’s 
having had intercourse with a human female, as horrible as the 
sentiments entertained by ancient and modem Heathens respecting 
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the Deity ? On the other hand if we understand by those passages^ 
merely that the miraculous influence of God came upon Mary, so that, 
though a virgin, she bore a child, everything would stand consistent 
with our belief of the Divine power, without shocking our ideas of 
the purity of the Deity, inculcated alike by reason and revelation* 
This mode of interpretation, is, indeed, confirmed by the very passage 
of Luke above quoted, “ The power of the Highest shall overshadow 
thee plainly and simply declaring, that it was the power of Gk)d 
which gave birth to the child, contrary to the ordinary course of 
nature. If by the term “Holy Ghost” be meant a third distinct 
person of the Godhead, equal in power and glory with the Father 
of all, I am at a loss to know what Trinitarians understand by such 
expressions as the following: Matthew, ch. iii. ver. 11, and Luke, 
ch. iii. ver. 16 : “He shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and 
with fire.” Acts, ch. x. ver. 38 : “God anointed Jesus of Nazareth 
with the Holy Ghost and with power.” Matthew, ch. xii. ver 28 : 
“I cast out devils by the Spirit of God.” Ver. 31 : “All manner of 
sin and blasphemy shall be forgiven unto men : but the blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost shall not be forgiven unto man. Luhe, ch. 
iv. ver. 1 : “And desus, being full of the Holy Ghost, returned from 
Jordan.” If the term “Holy Ghost” be synonymous with the third 
person of the Godhead, and “Christ” with the second person, the 
foregoing passages may be read as follows : “He, the second person, 
shall baptize you with the third person, of the Godhead, and with 
fire.” “ God anointed Jesus of Nazareth, (the second person of the 
Godhead, j with the third person of the Godhead, and with power.” 
“I (the second person of the Godhead) cast out devils by the third 
person of the Godhead.” “All manner of sin and blasphemy, even 
against the first and second person of the Godhead shall be forgiven 
unto men ; but blasphemy against the third person of the Godhead 
shall not be forgiven unto men.” “Jesus, (the second person of the 
Godhead,) being full of the third person of the Godhead, returned 
from Jordan.” But little reflection is, I should suppose, necessary to 
enable anv one to perceive the inconsistency of such paraphrases as 
the foregoing, and the reasonableness of adopting the usual mode 
of scriptural interpretation of the original texts, according to which 
the foregoing passages may be understood as follows : “He shall 
baptize you with the spirit of truth and purity.” “God anointed Jesus 
of Nazareth with his holy influence and power.” “I cast out devils by 
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the influence of Gkxi.” “All manner of sin and blasphemy, even against 
the Christ, the first-born of every creature, shall be forgiven to men; but 
blasphemy against the power of God shall not be forgiven unto men/’ 
Jesus, being full of the influence of God, returned from Jordan.” Still 
more dangerous to ti-ue religion would it be two interpret, according 
4o the Trinitarian mode, the passages which describe the descent of 
the Holy Ghost upon Jesus on the occasion of his baptism. Luke, ch. 
iii. ver. 22 : “ And the Holy Ghost descended in a bodily shape like a 
' dove upon him.” For, if we believe that the Spirit, in the form of a 
•dove or in any other bodily shape, was really the third person of the 
Godhead, how can we justly charge with absurdity the Hindoo 
.legends of the Divinity having the form of a fish or of any other 
animal ? 

It ought to be remarked, with respect to the text above quoted, 
‘denouncing eternal wrath on those who blaspheme against the Holy 
Ghost, that the occasion on which the term was made use of by 
Christ was the accusation of the Jews, that his miracles were the 
-effects of an influence of a nature directly opposite to that of God, 
namely, the power of Beelzebub, the Prince of Devils. The Jews 
alleged that he was possessed of an unclean or diabolical spirit, 
(“ Because they said, He hath an unclean spirit Mark, ch. iii. ver. 
30. “ They said, This fellow doth not cast out devils, but by 

Beelzebub the prince of the devils,” Matthexo, ch. xii. ver. 24.) Jesus 
.affirms, that the Spirit which enabled him to do those wonderful 
works was a holy Spirit : and that whatever language they might hold 
'ivith respect to himself, blasphemy against that power by which he 
did those miracles would not be forgiven. “ All manner of sins and 
blasphemy shall be forgiven unto men : but the blasphemy against 
the Holy Ghost shall not be forgiven unto men. And whosoever 
speaketh against the Son of Man, it shall be forgiven him : but whoso- 
.ever speaketh against the Holy Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him, 
neither in this world, nor in the world to come.” 

Were the words “ all manner of blasphemy,” in the passage in 
.question, received as including blasphemy against the Father, the 
term must be thus understood: “AU manner of blasphemy against 
.man and the Father, and even blasphemy against the Son, shall be 
forgiven ; but blasphemy against the Holy Ghost must not be forgiven : 
.and consequently the interpretation would amount to an admission of 
Abe superiority of the Son and the Holy Ghost to the Father, an 
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opinion which no sect of Christians has hitherto formed. In the 
above-quoted passage, therefore, the exception of the Holy Ghost 
must exclude blasphemy against the Father, and the whole should be 
thus interpreted : — All manner of blasphemy against men and 
angels, even against the first-bom of every creature, shall be- 
forgiven ; but blasphemy against the power of God, by which Jesus 
declared himself to have cast out devils, shall not be forgiven. For 
further illustration I quote here the whole passage of Matthew^ ch. xii. 
vers. 24 — 37 : “ But when the Pharisees heard it, they said, This 
fellow doth not cast out devils, but by Beelzebub, the prince of the 
devils. And Jesus knew their thoughts, and said unto them. Every 
kingdom divided against itself is brought to desolation ; and every 
city or house divided against itself shall not stand. And if Satan 
cast out Satan, he is divided against himself ; how shall then his 
kingdom stand ? And if I by Beelzebub cast out devils, by whom 
do your children cast them out? therefore they shall be your judges. 
But if I cast out devils by the Spirit of God, then the kingdom of 
God is come unto you. Or else how can one enter into a strong 
man’s house, and spoil his goods, except he first bind the strong man ? 
and then he will spoil his house. He that is not with mo is against 
me ; and he that gathereth not with me, scattereth "abroad. Where- 
fore I say unto you, All manner of sin and blasphemy shall be for- 
given unto men ; but the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost shall not 
be forgiven imto men. And whosoever speaketh a word against the 
Son of Man, it shall be forgiven him : but whosoever speaketh against 
the Holy Ghost, it shall not be forgiven him, neither in this world, 
neither in the world to come. Either make the tree good, and his 
fruit good ; or else make the tree corrupt, and his fruit corrupt : for 
the tree is known by his fruit. 0 generation of vipers, how can ye, 
being evil, speak good things ? for out of the abundance of the heart' 
the mouth speaketh. A good man out of the good treasure of the 
heart bringeth forth good things : and an evil man out of the evil 
treasure bringeth forth evil things. But I say unto you. That every- 
idle world that men shall speak, they shall give account thereof in the 
day of judgment. For by thy words thou shalt be justified, and bjr 
thy words thou shalt be condemned.” Mark, ch. iii. vers 29, 30 r 
But he that shall blaspheme against the Holy Ghost hath never'^ 
forgiveness, but is in danger of eternal damnation ; because they said, . 
He hath an unclean spirit. ” 
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Is it not evident from the above authority of Jesus himself, that 
the term “ Holy Ghost” is synonymous to the prevailing influence of 
God ? And had not the power by which Jesus performed his miracles 
the same origin, and was it not of the same nature as that by which 
the children of Israel performed theirs ? “ If I by Beelzebub cast out 

devils, by whom do your children cast them out ? therefore they shall 
be your judges.” It may not be without use to notice here, that fre- 
quent instances are related in the Scriptures of the influence of the 
Spirit of God, in leading righteous men to truth, before Jesus had 
commenced the preformance of his divine commission, and even 
before he had appeared in this world ; in the same manner as it after- 
wards operated in guiding his true followers to the way of God, 
subsequent to his ascent to heaven, in consequence of his repeated 
intercession with the Father. This will fully appear from the 
following passages, Luke, ch. i. ver. 15 : “And he (John the Baptist) 
shall be filled with the Holy Ghost, even from his mother’s womb.” 
Ver. 41 : “ And it came to pass, that when Elizabeth heard the 
salutation of Mary, the babe leaped in her womb ; and Elizabeth 
was filled with the Holy Ghost.” Ver. 67 : “ And his (John’s) 
father Zacharias was filled with the Holy Ghost, and prophesied,” &c. 
•Ch. ii. vers. 25, 26 : “ And behold, there was a man in Jerusalem, 
whose name Avas Simeon : and the same man was just and devout, 
waiting for the consolation of Israel ; and the Holy Ghost was upon 
him. And it was revealed unto him by the Holy Ghost, that he 
should not see death, before he had seen the Lord’s Christ And he 
came by the Spirit into the temple,” Mark, ch. xii. ver. 36 : “ David 
himself said by the Holy Ghost, The Lord said to my Lord, Sit thou 
on my right hand, till I make thine enemies thy footstool.” The 
Evangelist Matthew employs a similar expression, ch. xxii. 43 : 
“ How then doth David in spirit call him Lord ?” Luke, ch. iv. ver. 1 : 
“And Jesus being full of the Holy Ghost, returned from Jordan, and 
was led by the Spirit into the wilderness.” It must not, therefore, 
be supposed, that the manifestation of this holy attribute of God is 
pieouliar to the Christian dispensation. We find in the Scriptures the 
term “ God ” applied figuratively in a finite sense to Christ, and to 
some other superiors, as I have already noticed in page 130 : a 
oircumsftaace which may possibly have tended to confi.rm such as are 
rendered, from their early impressions, partial to the doctrine of the 
Trinity, in their prepossessed notions of the deity of Jesus. But 
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with respect to the Holy Ghost I must confess my inability to find a 
single passage in the whole Scriptures, in which the Spirit is addressed 
as God, or as a person of God, so as to afford to believers of the 
Trinity an excuse for their profession of the Godhead of the Holy 
Ghost. The only authorities they quote to this effect that I have met 
with are as follow : Acts^ ch. v. vers. 3, 4 : “ Peter said, Ananias, 
why hath Satan filled thine heart to lie to the Holy Ghost? Thou 
hast not lied unto men, but unto God.” From which they conclude, 
He that lieth to the Holy Ghost lieth to God. John, ch. xv. ver. 26 : 

But when the Comforter is come whom I will send unto you from 
the Father, even the Spirit of truth, who proceedeth from the Father, 
he shall testify of me.” As to the first of these texts, I need only 
remark, that any sin or blasphemy against one of the attributes of 
God is of course reckoned a sin or blasphemy against God himself. 
But this admission amounts neither to a recognition of the self- 
existence of the attribute, nor of its identity with God. With respect 
to the mission of the Spirit of truth as a proof of its being a separate 
existence, and not merely an expression for the influence of God, the 
passage in question, if so taken, would thus run : “ But when God is 

eome, whom I (God) will send unto you from God, even God who 
proceedeth from God, <S:c.” Can there be an idea more polytheistical 
than what flows from these words? Yet those that maintain this 
interpretation express their detestation of Polytheism. If, with a 
view to soften the unreasonableness of this interpretation, they think 
themselves justified in having recourse to the term “ mystery,” they 
cannot, without injustice, accuse Hindoos, the believers of numerous 
gods under one Godhead, of absurdity, when they plead mystery in 
defence of their Polytheism ; for, under the plea of mystery, every 
appearance of unreasonableness may be easily removed. 

I find to my great surprise, that the plural form of expression in 
the 26th verse of the first chapter of Genesis, “ And God said, Let us 
make man in our image, after our likeness,” has been quoted by some 
divines as tending to prove the doctrine of the deity of the Holy 
Ghost, and that of the Son, with the deity of the Father of the 
Universe, commonly called the doctrine of the Trinity. It could 
scarcely be believed, if the fact were not too notorious, that such 
eminent scholars as some of those divines undoubtedly were, could be 
liable to such a mistake as to rely on thia verse as a ground of argo* 
ment in support of the Trinity. It shews how easily prejudice in 
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favour of an already acquired opinion gets the better of learning, and 
how successfully it darkens the sphere of truth. Were we even to* 
disregard totally the idiom of the Hebrew, Arabic, and of almost all 
Asiatic lannguages, in which the plural number is often used for the 
singular, to express the respect due to the persons denoted by the 
noun ; and to understand the term, “ our image” and “ our likeness,” 
found in the verse as conveying a plural meaning, the quotation 
would still by no means answer their purpose ; for the verse in ques- 
tion would in that case imply a plurality of Gods, without determin- 
ing whether their number was three or three himdred, and of courso 
without specifying their persons. — No middle point in the unlimited 
series of number being determined, it would be almost necessary 
for the purpose of obtaining some fixed number as implied by those 
terms, to adopt either two, the lowest degree of plurality in the first 
personal pronoun both in Hebrew and Arabic, or to take the highest 
number of Gods with which human imagination has peopled the 
heavens. In the former case, the verse cited might countenance the 
doctrine of the duality of the Godhead entertained by Zirdusht-and 
his followers, representing the God of goodness and the God of evil 
to have jointly created man, composed of a mixed nature of good 
and evil propensities : in the latter it would be consistent with the 
Hindoo system of religion ; but there is nothing in the words that 
can be with any justice construed as pointing to the Trinity. These 
kre not the only difficulties attending the interpretation of those 
terms : — if they should be viewed in any other than a singular sense, 
they would involve contradiction with the very next verse : “So 
God created man in his own image,” in which the singular number 
is distinctly used ; and in Deut. ch. iv. ver. 4 : “ The Lord our God 

is one Lord and also with the spirit of the whole of the Old 
Testament. 

To those who are tolerably versed in Hebrew and Arabic, (which 
is only refined Hebrew,) it is a well-known fact that in the Jewish 
and Muhammadan scriptures, as well as in common discourse, the 
plural form is often used in a singular sense, when the superiority of 
the subject of discourse is intended to be kept in view : this is suffi- 
ciently apparent from the following quotations taken both from the 
Old Testament in Hebrew, and from the Qoran. Exodus, ch. xxi. 
ver. 4, in the original Hebrew Scripture IH’' 'IH’’ 

If his masters (meaning his master) have given him a wife.” 
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Tor. 6th Hebrew, nTlbMn bw pIM “ Then his masters 

(that is, his master) shall bring him nnto the Judges.*’ Verse 20th, 

pyboD DXbb^ borra w>"t rria dn^ “But if the 

OX were wont to push with his horn in time past, and it has been 
testified to his owners” (that is to his owner. )-^ I saiah^ ch. vi. ver. 8 : 
Hebrew, **0 “ To whom shall I send? 

and who will go for us ?” (that is, for me.) 

So also in the Qoran, “ We are 

(meaning am) I nearer than the jugular vein.” jwVjij LiJ 

“ Surely we (meaning I) created every thing in proportion.” In these 
two texts of the Qoran, God is represented to have spoken in the 
plural number, although Muhammad cannot be supposed to have em- 
ployed a mode of expression which he could have supposed capable 
of being considered favourable to the Trinity. 

But what are we to think of such reasoning as that which finds a 
confirmation of the doctrine of the Trinity in the thrice repeated term 
“ holy,” in verse 3, ch. vi. of Isaiah? Following this mode of argu- 
ment, the repetitions of the term “Eli, Eli.” or “My God, My 
God,” by Jesus in his human nature, in Matthew^ ch. xxvii. ver. 46, 
equally establishes the duality of the Godhead. So also the holy, 
name of the Supreme Deity being composed of four letters, in the 
Hebrew, ; in Greek, ©^09 ; in Latin, Deus ; in Arabic, adUl ; 

and in Sanscrit, clearly denotes the quadrality of the Godhead !! 
But these and all similar modes of argument that have been resorted 
to, are worthy of notice only as they serve to exhibit the extraordi- 
nary force of prejudice and superstition. 

The most extraordinary circumstance is, that some should quoto 
in support of the Trinity the following sentence : “ For there ar6 
three that bear record in heaven, the P’ather , the Word, and the Holy- 
Ghost, and these tliree are one,” representing it as the 7th verse, 
ch. V. of the first epistle of John. This is supposed to have been at 
first composed as a paraphrase upon what stands as ver. 8 of dm 
same chapter, (“ and there are three that bear witness in earth, die 
Spirit, and the water, and the blood ; and these three agree in one,”) 

* and met with approbation. It was, however, for a length of time, 
known only in oral circulation ; but was afterwards placed in tihe 
margin of some editions, and at last introduced into the text, most 

40 
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probably in the fifteenth century, as an original verse. From that 
time it has been the common practice to insert this verse amongst 
those which are collected in support of the Trinitarian doctrine. It 
may have served in this way to confirm and strengthen prejudice, 
though few biblical critics ever attached the smallest value to it 
either way. This interpretation is so modem, and so obvious, that 
several Trinitarian Editors and commentators of the Bible, such as 
Griesbach and Michaelis, (who never allowed their zeal for their sect 
to overcome the pmdence and candour with which they were endowed,) 
have omitted to insert it in their late works on the New Testament ; 
knowing, perhaps, that such an interpolation, so far from strengthen- 
ing the doctrine they maintain, has excited great doubts as to the 
accuracy of other passages generally relied upon for its support. 

We have already, I trust, seen distinctly that none of the lessons 
taught by Christ to his disciples teach us to believe in him as God ; 
but as most Trinitarian authors assert that his doctrine was fully 
revealed by his Apostles speaking mider the inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost, it may be worth while to examine whether it be included by 
them amongst the doctrines of the Christian religion. This question 
may be immediately determined by referring to the history of the 
Acts of the Apostles ; for if the doctrine of the Trinity had been 
considered by them as an essential part of what they were command- 
ed to teach, we should certainly find it insisted upon in the discourses • 
they addressed to their converts. But we shall look in vain for any 
expression amongst those reported by Luke, that indicates the profes- 
sion of such a belief by the Apostles themselves ; far less that they 
exacted an acknowledgment of its truth from those whom they 
admitted by the rite, of Baptism into the faith of Christianity. 

ActSy ch. ii. ver. 22 : Ye men of Isreal, hear these words ; Jesus 
of Nazareth, a man approved of God among you by miracles and 
wonders and signs, which God did by him in the midst of you, as 
ye yourselves also know; ’'32: **This Jesus hath God raised up, 
whereof we aU are witnesses.” 36 : ** Therefore let all the house of 
Israel know assuredly, that God hath made that same Jesus, whom 
ye have crucified, both Lord and Christ.” Ch. iii. vers. 22 and 23 : 

“ For Moses truly said unto the Fathers, a Prophet shall the Lord 
your God raise up unto you of your brethren, like unto me ; him shall 
ye hear in all things, whatsoever he shall say unto you. And it shall 
come to pass, that every soul, which will not hear that Prophet, shall 
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he destroyed from among the people.” Ch. iv. ver. 12 : ** Neither 

38 there salvation in any other ; for there is none other name under 
heaven given among men, whereby we must be saved.” Vers. 26, 
-27 : “ The kings of the earth stood up, and the rulers were gathered 

together against the Lord, and against his Christ. For of a truth 
against thy holy child Jesus, whom thou hast anointed,” &c. Ch. v. 
ver. 31 : “ Him has God exalted with his right hand to be a Prince 

and a Saviour, for to give repentance to Israel, and forgiveness of 
sins.” Ch. xii. ver. 56 : “ And said, behold, I see the heaven opened, 
and the Son of Man standing on the right hand of God.” Ch. vii. 
vers. 37, 38 : “ And Philip said. If thou believest with all thine 

heart, thou mayest. And he answered and said, I believe that Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God. And he commanded the chariot to stand 
'StiU : and they went down both into the water, both Philip and 
the eunuch : and he baptized him.” Ch. x. ver. 38 : “ How God 

anointed Jesus of Nazareth with the Holy Ghost and with power.” 
Ver. 42 ; “ And he commanded us to preach unto the people, and to 
testify that it is he who was ordained of God to be the Judge of quick 
and dead.” Ch. xiii. ver. 38 : “ Be it known unto you therefore, 

men and brethren that through this man is preached unto you the 
forgiveness of sins.” Ch. xvii. ver. 3 : “ Opening and alleging, that 

‘Christ must needs have suffered, and risen again from the dead : and 
that this Jesus, whom I preach unto you is Christ.” 

Thus we find the Apostles never hesitated to hazard their lives 
by declaring before the Jews, that their master was a Prophet, the 
expected Messiah, the Son of the living God : which was equally 
offensive to their countrymen, as if they had called him God himself ; 
yet in none of the sermons do we ever find them representing him as 
the true God. In the same manner, Jesus himself never assumed 
that character to himself, although he repeatedly avowed that he was 
the Messiah, the Son of God, whereby he knew that, according to their 
law, he would draw the penalty of death upon himself. As to the 
nature of those doctrines of Christianity deemed essential in the 
-earliest times, I shall content myself with making a few extracts 
from the Ecclesiastical History of Mosheim, a celebrated author 
Among Trinitarians, which will prove that the doctrine of the Trinity, 
eo zealously maintained as fundamental by the generality of modem 
Christians, made not its appearance as an essential, or even secondary 
^Article of Christian faith, until the commencement of the fourth. 
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century ; and then it was introduced after long and violent diecussione 
by the majority of an assembly, who were supported by the authority 
of a monarach. Mdsheim, Vol. 1. p. 100 : “ Nor in this first 

century was the distinction made between Christians of a more or 
less perfect order which took place afterwards : whoever acknow-^ 
ledged Christ as the Saviour of mankind, and made solemn profession 
of his confidence in him was immediately baptized, and received 
into the Church.” P. 411: ‘‘Soon after its commencement, even 
in the year 317, a new contention arose in Egypt, upon a sub- 
ject of much higher importance, and with consequences of a yet 
more pernicious nature ; the subject of this fatal controversy,, 
which kindled such deplorable division throughout the Christian 
world, was the doctrine of three persons of the Godhead, a doc- 
trine which in the three preceding centuries had happily escaped 
the vain curiosity of human researches, and been left undefined! 
and undetermined by any particular set of ideas. The Church 
indeed had frequently decided against the Sabellians and others,, 
that there was a real difference between the Father and the Son, 
and that the Holy Ghost was distinct from them both ; or, as- 
we commonly speak, that three distinct persons exist in the Deity 
but the mutual relation of these persons to each other, and the nature- 
of the distinction that subsists between them, are matters that 
hitherto were neither disputed nor explained, with respect to which 
the Church had cousequently observed a profound silence : — nothing 
was declared to be the faith of Christians in this matter, nor were- 
there any modes of expression prescribed as requisite to be used irt 
speaking of the mystery. Hence it happened, that the Christiait 
doctors entertained different sentiments upon this subject without 
giving the least offence, and discoursed variously concerning the dis- 
tinction between Father, Son, and the Holy Ghost, each one following 
his respective opinion with the utmost liberty.” On this quotation I 
beg leave to remark, that if, in the first and purest ages of Christ- 
ianity, the followers of Christ entertained such different opinions on the 
subject of the distinction between Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, without 
incurring the charge of heresy and heterodoxy, and without even break- 
ing the tie of Christian affection towards each other, it is a melancholy 
contrast that the same freedom of opinion on this subject is not now 
allowed, nor the same mutual forbearance maintained amongst those 
who call themselves Christians. Mosheim, p. 412 : “ In an assembly of 
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Presbyters of Alexandria, the Bishop of that city, whose name was 
Alexander, expressed his sentiments on this head with a high degree 
of freedom and confidence ; and maintained, among other things, that 
the Son was not only of the same eminence and dignity, but also of the 
same essence with the Father : this assertion was opposed by Arius, one 
of the Presbyters, a man of a subtile turn, and remarkable for his elo- 
quence.” Page 414: “The Emperor Constantine, looking upon the sub- 
ject of this controversy as a matter of small importance, and as little 
connected with the fundamental and essential doctrines of religion, 
contented himself at first with addressing a letter to the contending 
parties, in which he admonished them to put an end to their disputes ; 
but when the Prince saw that his admonitions were without effect, and 
that troubles and commotions which the passions of men too often 
mingle with religious disputes, were spreading and increasing daily 
throughout the empire, he assembled at length in the year 325 the 
famous Council of Nice in Bithynia, wherein the deputies of the Church 
Universal were summoned to put an end to this controversy. In 
this general council, after many keen debates and violent efforts of the 
two parties, the doctrine of Arius was condemmed ; Christ declared 
consubstantial or of the same essence with the Father ; the vanquished 
Presbyter banished among the Illyrians, and his followers compelled to 
give their assent to the creed or confession of faith which was composed 
by this council.” It must not escape the notice of my readers, that so 
late as the year 314, the doctrine of the Son being of the same nature 
with the Father was supposed to be a matter of small importance, and 
little connected with the fundamental and essential doctrines of religion. 

The reason for the majority being in favour of the three persons of 
the Godhead at the Council of Nice may be easily accounted for, as I 
noticed before. More than nine-tenths of the Christians of that age, 
including the emperor and princes, were Gentile converts, to whom 
the idea of a plurality of Gods was most familiar and acceptable, and 
to whose reason as well as practice the worship of a Deity in the 
liuman shape was perfectly consonant, as appears from the following 
quotation, as well as from the Roman and Grecian histories. Mos- 
heim, Vol. I. p. 25 : “ The deities of all nations were either ancient 
heroes renowned for noble exploits and worthy deeds, or kings and 
generals who had founded empires, or women become illustrious by 
Temarkable actions or useful inventions ; the merit of these distin- 
guished and eminent persons, contemplated by their posterity with an 
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enthusiastic gratitude, was the reason of their being exalted into 
celestial honours.” We find also in the Acts of the Apostles, Paul 
declared to be God by the people of Melita, and both Paul and Bar- 
nabas regarded as gods by the inhabitants of Lystra ; and the Saviour 
was ranked in the number of false gods even by professed heathens. 
Acts, ch. xxviii. ver. 6 : “ Howbeit, they looked when he (Paul) should 
have swollen or fallen down dead suddenly ; but after they had looked 
a great while, and saw no harm come to him, they changed their 
minds, and said he was a God.” Ch. xiv. ver. 11 : “ The gods are 
come down to us in the likeness of men.” Mosheim, Vol. I. p. 25 1 
“ Many who were not willing to adopt the whole of the doctrines of 
Christianity were nevertheless, as appears from undoubted records^ 
so struck with the account of his life and actions, and so charmed 
with the sublime purity of his precepts, that they numbered him 
(Jesus) among the greatest heroes, nay even among the gods them- 
selves.” Page 46: “So illustrious was the fame of Christ’s power 
grown after his resurrection from the dead and the miraculous gifts 
shed from on high upon his Apostles, that the Emperor Tiberius is- 
said to have proposed his being enrolled among the gods of Rome,, 
which the opposition of the Senate hindered from taking effect.” If 
some of the heathens, from the nature of their superstitions, could 
rank Jesus among their false gods, it is no wonder if others, when 
nominally converted to Christianity, should have placed him on an 
equality with the true God, and should have passed a decree, consti- 
tuting him one of the persons of the Godhead. These facts coincide 
entirely with my own firm persuasion of the impossibility, that a doc- 
trine so inconsistent with the evidence of the senses as that of three 
persons in one being, should ever gain the sincere assent of any one 
into whose mind it has not been instilled in early education. Early 
impressions alone can induce a Christian to believe that three are one, 
and one is three; just as by the same means a Hindoo is made to be- 
lieve that millions are one, and one is millions ; and to imagine that an 
inanimate idol is a living substance, and capable of assuming various 
forms. As I have sought to attain the truths of Christianity from 
the words of the author of this religion and from the undisputed 
instructions of his holy Apostles, and not from a parent or tutor, I cannot 
help refusing my assent to any doctrine which I do not find scriptural. 

Before concluding, I beg to reVert to one or two arguments res- 
pecting the nature of Jesus Christ, which have been already partly 
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touiched upon. It is maintained that his nature was double, being ^ 
divine as Son of God, and human as Son of man — that in the former 
capacity he performed miracles, and exercised authority o>ipr the 
wind and the sea, and as man was subject to and experienced human 
feeling — ^joy and sorrow, pleasure and pain. Is it possible to consider 
a being in the human shape, acting daily in a manner required by 
the nature of the human race, as the invisible God, above mortality 
and all the feelings of mortal beings, from a mere figurative appli- 
cation of the terms “ Son of God ” or “ God ” to him, and from the 
circumstance of his performing wonderful works contrary to the usual 
course of nature ? If so, what can prevent one from esteeming Mo^s 
and others, as possessed of both divine and human nature, since 
Moses, likewise, is called God distinctly, Exodus, ch. vii. ver. 1 : I 
have made thee a God to Pharaoh and he is also called man, 
(“ wherewith Moses, the man of God, blessed Israel,*' Deut. ch. xxxiii 
ver. 1 ;) and consequently it may be alleged, that in his divine 
capacity, Moses performed miracles, and commanded the heavens 
and the earth, (“ Give ear, 0 ye heavens, and I will speak ; and hear, 
0 earth, the words of my mouth,” Duet. ch. xxxii. ver. 1 ; “ For it 
(the word of Moses) is not a vain thing for you, because it is your 
life,'* ver. 47 ; ) and that in his human capacity, he suffered death 
and other miseries. Neither Jesus nor Moses ever declared, “ I say 
so, and perform this as God ; and I say so, and perform that as man.” 
If we give so great a latitude to the modes of reasoning employed to 
justify the idea of one being possessed of two sorts of consciousness, 
as God and man ; two sorts of minds, divine and human ; and two 
sets of souls, eternal and perishable ; then we shall not only be at a loss 
to know what is rational and what is absurd, but shall find our senses 
and experience of little or no use to us. The mode of interpreting 
the Scriptures which is universally adopted is this, that when two 
terras, seemingly contradictory, are applied to one person, then that 
which is most consistent with reason and with the context, should 
be taken in a literal, and the other in a figurative sense. Thus God 
is declared to be immaterial, and yet to have hands, eyes, &c. The 
latter expressions taken literally, being inconsistent with reason, and 
with other passages of the Scriptures, are understood as metaphori- 
cally implying his power and knowledge, while the former is 
interpreted in its strict and literal sense : in like manner the term 
** Xx>rd GW,” dc., applied to any other than the Supreme Beings mnsl 
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be figuratively understood. Were any one, in defiance of this general 
mode of interpretation, to insist that the term “ God,” applied to 
Jesua^ should be taken in its literal sense, and that, consequently, 
Jesus should be actually considered God in the human shape, he 
would not only acknowledge the same intimate connexion of 
matter with god, that exists between matter and the human 
soul, but also would necessarily justify the application of such 
.phrases as '‘Mother of God” to the Virgin^Mary, and “ Brother of 
God” to James and others, which are highly derogatory to the 
character of the Supreme Author of the universe ; and it is the use 
of phrases similar to these which has rendered the religion of the 
Hindoos so grossly absurd and contemptible. To admit that a 11 
things, whether j)066ib]e or impossible to our understanding, are 
possible for God, is certainly favourable to the idea of a mixed nature 
of God and man ; but at the same time would be highly detrimental 
both to religion and society : for all sorts of positions and tales, 
however impossible they may be, might in that case be advanced and 
supported on the same plea. 

I now conclude my^ reply with noticing in a brief manner the 
inodes of illustration that Trinitarians adopt both in conversation and 
in writing in suppoit ol the unity of the Godhead, inconsistency with 
the distinction of three persons. Ist, That as the soul, will, and percep- 
tion, tliough they are three things, yet are in fact one, so God the 
Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost, though distinct persons, 
are to be esteemed as one. Admitting for a moment the propriety of 
this^ analogy, it serves to destroy totally their position as to the three 
existences of tlie Godhead being distinct substances ; for, according 
to the established system of theology, the soul is believed to be the 
substance, and will and perceptions, its properties, which have no 
distinct existence in the same manner as weight and locality are the 
properties of matter, without having existence as separate substances. 
If this analogy, then, were to hold good, the Father would be 
acknowledged as a separate existence like the soul, but the Son and 
the Holy t?pirit must be considered his attributes as will and percep- 
tion are of the soul : — a doctrine which resembles that of the heretic 
^|)ellius and the early Egyptian Christians. 

It is therefore necessary, that, in endeavouring to prove the 
rensonableness of the idea respecting the unity of three distinct 
^bstances of the Godhead, from comparison between them and the 
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«ou1, and its will and perception, they should establish first that the 
soul, will, and perception are three substances, and that they are at 
the same time one ; and then should draw such an analogy, shewing 
the possibility of the position which they assume. 

2ndly, That as notwithstanding the. distinct existence of the sun, 
his rays of light and his rays of heat, they are consideied as one ; so 
God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost, though 
separate substances, are one. Were we to admit the separate existence 
of heat, a point still disputed amongst philosophers, it would serve as 
an analogy so far as these three distinct substances though different 
in nature, are connected together ; but by no means would answer 
the purpose of illustrating their position, that these distinct persons 
are one in nature and essence : for the sun is acknowledged to be a 
compact body ; rays of light are fluid substances subject to absorp- 
tion, and frequently found emanating from other bodies as well as 
the sun, and heat an existence of which the most remarkable property 
is its power of expanding other substances, is frequently unaccom- 
panied by the rays of the sun. But it is universally acknowledged, that 
whatever argument tends to prove a distinction between substances, 
must necessarily overturn their unity in essence and existence ; and 
therefore the unity in nature and essence which they assert to exist 
in the three persons of the Godhead not being found in the sun, 
light, and heat, the analogy attempted to be drawn must be aban- 
doned. Again, it is advanced, that as a single substance possesses 
various qualities, and consequently is viewed differently; so. the 
Father, the Son, anji the Holy Ghost are in fact one God ; yet the 
Deity in his capacity of the Creator of the world is called the Father, 
and in his capacity of Mediator is termed the Son, in which he is 
generally supposed inferior to the Father ; and his office of sanctifica- 
tion is named the Holy Ghost, in which he is deemed inferior to both. 
I know not whether to consider such an argument as reasoning, or as 
a mockery of reason ; since it justifies us in believing, that one and 
the same being in one of his capacities is superior to himself, and 
again, in reference to another quality, is inferior to himself ; that he 
is in one case his own beloved Son, and then in another capacity 
is at the disposal of himself according to the entreaty of his Son. 
This mode of arguing, after all, serves to deny the Trinity, which 
arepresents^the Godhead as consisting of three distinct persons and 
not as one person possessing different attributes, which it is the object 
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of Trinitarians to prove. They allege the united state of the soul 
and the body as analogous to the union of the Father and Son ; but 
no one who believes in the separate existence of the soul, can for a;- 
moment suppose it to be of the same essence as the body ; so that 
unless they admit the immateriality of the Father alone, and assert 
the materiality of the Son in his pre-existent state, this illustration. 
also must be set aside. 

Some allege, that as the Son of Man designates human nature,, 
so the Son of God expresses the nature of God. Were we to admit 
the term “ God ” as a common noun, and not a proper name, and 
Godhead as a genus like mankind, &c., and that Jesus was actually" 
begotten of the Deity, this mode of reasoning would stand good ; but- 
Godhead must in this case be brought to a level with other genera,, 
capable of performing animal functions, &c. 

Some represent God as a compound substance, consisting of three* 
parts, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, a representation in. 
support of which they can offer no scriptural authority. I would,, 
however, wish to know, whether these parts (Father, Son and Spirit)- 
are of the same nature and existence, or each possessed of a different 
nature or essence. In the former case, there would be a total im- 
possibility of composition ; for composition absolutely requires articles- 
or parts of different identity and essence ; nothing being capable o£ 
composition with itself. Besides, the idea of such a compound subs- 
tance is inconsistent with that distinct personality of Father, Son, and 
Spirit, which they maintain. — In the latter case, (that is, the Father, 
the Son and the Holy Spirit being of different nature,) a composition, 
of these three parts is not impossible ; but it destroys the opinion 
which they entertain respecting the Father, and the Son, and the* 
Holy Spirit being of the same nature and essence, and of course 
implies that the Godhead is liable to divisibility. 

The argument so adduced by them would include in reality ai 
denial of the epithet God to each part of the Godhead ; for no portion 
of an existence, either ideal or perceptible in a true sense, can be 
called the existence itself ; as it is one of the first axioms of abstract 
truth, that a part is less than the whole : but we find in the Scriptures 
the Father constantly called God in the strict and full signification of 
the term. John^ ch. xvii. ver. 3 : ** This is life eternal, that they may 

know thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.*^ 
1 Gor. ch. XV. ver. 24 : “ Then cometh the end, when he shall have 
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delirered up the kingdom to God, even the Father.” 1 Cor. ch. riiu 
ver 6 : “To us there is but one God, the Father.” Ephesians, clu- 
iv. rers. 5, 6 : “One Lord, one faith, one baptism ; one God andi 
Father of all, who is above all, and through all, and in you all.” 

Another argument which has great weight with that sect is, thai^ 
unless Jesus is God and man, he cannot be considered as qualified 
to perform the office of mediator between Qod and man ; because it ^ 
is only by this compound character that he intercedes for guiltjr 
creatures with their offended God. This mode of reasoning is most . 
evidently opposed to common sense, as well as to the Scriptures ; , 
though their zeal in support of the Trinity has not permitted them 
to see it. I say, opposed to common sense ; because we observe, that . 
when any one feels angry with, and inclined to punish one of a herd 
of cattle which may have trespassed on his grounds, or when a rider ^ 
wishes to chastise his horse on account of its viciousness, it is his 
. friend or neighbour generally who intercedes in its behalf, and is • 
successful in procuring mercy to the offending animal, in his simple • 
nature, without assuming in additon that of the creature in whosa- 
behalf he intercedes. — I say opposed to scripture ; because we find 
in the sacred writings, that Abraham, Moses, and other Prophets 
stood mediator, and interceded successfully in behalf of an offending 
people with their offended God ; but none of them possessed the 
double nature of God and man, JVumb. ch. xi. vers. 1, 2 : “WheiV- 
the people complained, it displeased the Lord ; and the Lord heard 
it, and his anger was kindled, and the fire of the Lord burnt- 
among them, and consumed them that were in the uttermost parts - 
of the camp. And the people cried unto Moses ; and when Moses- 
prayed unto the Lord, the fire was quenched.” Ch. xiv. vers. 19, 20: 
Moses prayed to the Lord, “Pardon, I beseech thee, the iniquity of* 
this people, according unto the greatness of thy mercy, and as thoxk 
hast forgiven this people, from Egypt, even imtil now. And the- 
Lord said, I have pardoned them according to thy word.” Ch. xxi. 
ver. 7 : “ Therefore the people came to Moses, and said, We have- 

sinned, for we have spoken against the Lord, and against thee : prajr 
unto the Lord that he take away the serpents from us : And Mose^- 
prayed for the people.” Exod, ch. xxxii. ver 30 : “And it came to* 
pass on the morrow, that Moses said unto the people, Ye have sinned 
a great sin, and now I will go up unto the Lord, peradventure I shall, 
make an atonement for your sins.” Gen., ch. iviii. ver. 32 : “And 
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Zh© (Abraham) said, 0 let not the !Lord be angry and I will speak yet 
but this once : — Perad venture ten shall be found there. And he said, 
1 will not destroy it for ten’s sake.” I find several others perform- 
ing the office of mediator and intercessor in common with Jesus, as 
JL noticed before ; and indeed this seems to have been an office com- 
mon to all Prophets : but none of them is supposed to have been 
^clothed with Godhead and manhood in union. Jeremiahy ch. 
-xxvii. ver. 18 : “But if they be Prophets, and if the word of 
the Lord be with them, let them now make intercession to the Ijord 
•of Hosts,” &c. Deut.ch. v. ver. 5 : “ I (Moses) stood between the 
Lord and you at that time, to shew you the word of the Lord.” I 
regret very much that a sect generally so enlightened, should, on 
the one hand, have supposed the divine and human natures to be 
• so diametrically opposed to each other, that it is morally impossible 
for God even to accept intercession from a mere human being in 
behalf of the human race, and, on the other hand, should have • 
advanced that the Deity joined to his own nature that of man, and 
was made flesh, possessing all the members and exercising all the 
functions of man — propositions which are morally inconsistent with 
•each other. 

To avoid the supposed dishonour attached to the appointment of 
:a mediator less than divine, the Deity is declared by them to have 
4 issumed the human shape, and to have subjected himself to the feel* 
ings and inclinations natural to the human species ; which is not only 
inconsistent with the immutable nature of God, bnt highly derogs^ 
tory to the honour and glory which we are taught to ascribe to him. . 

Other arguments of the same nature are frequently advanced, 
but they are altogether much fewer in number, and far less con- 
irincing, than those which are commonly brought forward by Hindoos 
to support their polytheism. Since, then, in evincing the truth and 
•excellence of the Precepts of Jesus, there is no need of the aid of 
metaphysical arguments, and since, as a last resource, they do not 
•depend for their support on the ground of mystery, the Compiler 
Sias, in the discharge of his duty towards his countrymen, properly 
introduced them as a Guide to Peace and Happiness. 



APPENDIX. 

No. I. 

On the Quotations from the Old Testament contained in the New. 

It cannot have escaped the notice of attentive readers of the* 
Scriptures, that the bare quotations in the New Testament from the 
Old, when unaccompanied with their respective contexts, are liable* 
to be misunderstood. Those who are not well versed in the sacred 
writings, finding in these references such phrases as apparently 
corroborate their already acquired opinions, not only lay stress upon 
'them, in support of the sentiments generelly adopted but even lead 
others, very often, though unintentionally, into great errors. 

Thus Matthew^ ii. 15. “ Out of Egypt have I called my Son.” The- 
Evangelist refers to verse 1st, chapter xi. of Hosea ; which, though, 
really applied to Israel, represented there as the Son of God, is used 
by the Apostle in reference to the Saviour, in consideration of a near ' 
resemblance between their circumstances in this instance : — both 
Israel and Jesus were carried into Egypt and recalled fronr 
thence, and both were denominated in the Scriptures the ” Son 
of God.” The passage of Hosea thus nine from ch. xi, vers. Ist to** 
the 3rd : When Israel was a child, then I loved him, and called 

my Son out of Egypt. As they called them, so they went from 
them : they sacrificed unto Baalim, and burnt incense to graven 
images. I taught Ephraim also to go, taking them by their arms ; but . 
they knew not that I healed them.” In which Israel, who is represented 
as a child of God, is declared to have sacrificed to Baalim, which . 
cannot justly be ascribed to the Saviour. 

With a view therefore to remove the possibility of such errors and 
to convince my readers that all the references in the New Testament . 
with their contexts manifest the unity of God and natural inferiority 
of the Messiah to the Father of the universe, I have endeavoured to * 
arrange them methodically, beginning with such quotations as were 
made by Jesus himself, agreeably to the proposal of the Reverend ' 
Editor. 

Quotations hy Jesus himself exactly agreeing with the Hebrew. 

Matthew, iv. 4 : “Man shaU not live by bread alone, but by every^- 
word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God ; the same in Luke, iy. . 
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4, compared with DevJb. viii. ver. 3 : “And he humbled thee, and 
suffered thee to himger, and fed thee with manna, which thou knewest 
mot, neither did thy fathers know ; that he might make thee know, 
that man shall not live by bread alone, but by every word that 
proceedeth out of the mouth of the Lord doth man live.” 

Matthew f vi. 7 : “ Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God ” — com- 
pared with Deut. iv. 16, 17 : “Ye shall not tempt the Lord your God, 
as ye tempted him in Massah. Ye shall diligently keep the com- 
mandments of the Lord your God, and his testimonies, and his statutes, 
vwhich he hath commanded thee.” 

MaUheWy ix. 13 : “But go ye and learn what that meanefch, I will 
have mercy, and not sacrifice” — compared with Hosea vi. 5, 6: 
■“Therefore have I hewed them by the prophets ; I have slain them by 
the words of my mouth ; and thy judgments are as the light that goeth 
forth. For I desired mercy, and not sacrifice ; and the knowledge of 
•^lod more than burnt offerings.” 

Matthew xix. 19, xxii. 30 : “Honour thy father and thy mother : 
and, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself ” — compared with 
Exodus XX. 12 : “Honour thy father and mother, that thy days may be 
long upon the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee” — and Levit 
xix. 18: “Thou shalt not avenge nor bear any grudge against the 
children of thy people ; but thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself : 
I am the Lord.” 

Matthew, xxi. 42 : “The stone which the builders rejected, the same 
is become the head of the corner : this is the Lord’s doing, and it is 
marvellous in our eyes ;” — the same in Mark xii. 10, Luke xx. 17, 
•compared with Psalms cxviii. 22, 23 ; “I (says David) will praise 
thee ; for thou hast heard me, and art become my salvation. The stone 
which the builders refused is become the head-stone of the comer. 
This is the Lord’s doing ; it is marvellous in our eyes.” To decide 
whether this passage is principally applied to David, and in the way 
•of accommodation to Jesus, or originally to Jesus himslf, is entirely left 
to the discretion of my readers ; but it is evident in either case, that it 
is God that has raised the stone so rejected. 

Matthew, xxii. 44 : “The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou on my 
right hand, till I make thine enemies thy footstool ;” — the same in 
Mark xii. 36, Luke xx. 42, compared with Psalms, cx. 1,2: “ The 
Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou at my right hand, until I make 
Tthine enemies thy footstool. The» Lord shall send the rod of thy 
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strength out of Zion : rul© thou in the midst of thine enemies.’* This 
passage is simply applied to the Messiah, manifesting that the victory 
gained by him over his enemies was entirely owing to the influence 
of God. 

John, X. 35 : “Ye are gods” — compared Vfith. Psalm Ixxiii. 1, 6, 
7 : “ God standeth in the congregation of the mighty ; he judgeth 

among the gods. I have said, Ye are gods, and all of you are children 
of the Most High : but ye shall die like men, and fall like one of the 
princes wherein Jesus shews from this quotation, that the term 
God is figuratively applicable in the Scriptures to creatures of a supe- 
rior nature. 

Quotations made hy Jesus himself ^ nearly agreeing with the Hebrew. 

Matthew, iv. 10 : “ Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and 

him only shalt thou serve” — compared with Dent. vi. 13 : ” Thou shalt 
iear the Lord thy God, and serve him, and shalt swear by his name.” 

Matthew, xiii. 14 : “ By hearing ye shall hear, and shall not under- 
stand ; and seeing ye shall see, and shall not perceive ” — compared 
with J«aiah vi. 9, and its context, “I heard the voice of the Lord, 
saying, Whom shall I send, and who will go for us ? Then said I, 
(Isaiah,) Here am I, send me. And he said. Go and tell this people, 
Hear ye indeed, but understand not ; and see ye indeed, but perceive 
not.” This censure has original reference to the conduct of the 
people to ^whom Isaiah was sent, but it is implied by Jesus in an 
^commodated sense to that of the Jews of his time. 

Matthew, xix. 5 : “ For this cause shall a man leave father and 

mother, and shall cleave to his wife : and they twain shall be one 
flesh” — compared with Genesis, ii. 23 : ” And Adam said, This is now 
bone of my bone, and flesh of my flesh : she shall be called woman ; 
because she was taken out of man. Therefore shall a man leave his 
Tather and his mother, and shall cleave unto his wife ; and they shall 
ibe one flesh.” 

Matthew, xix. 18, 19 : “ Thou shalt do no murder, Thou shalt not 

'Commit adultery. Thou shalt not steal, Thou shalt not bear false wit- 
ness, Honour thy father and thy mother ; and. Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself” — compared with Exodus xx. 12—16 : ” Honour 
thy father and thy mother, that thy days may be long in the land 
which the Lord thy God giveth thee. Thou shalt not kill. Thou 
jshalt not commit adultery. Thou shalt not steal. Thou shalt not 
■bear false witness against thy neigjibbur.” 
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Maltheio^ xxii. 32 : I am the Gkxi of Abraham^ and the God of 
Isaac, and the Gk)d of Jacob” — compared with Exodus, iil 6 : “ More- 
over he said, I am the God of thy father, the God of Abraham, the 
God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob, and Moses hid his face ; for he 
was afraid to look upon God.” 

Matthew, xxii. 37 : Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with alL 

thy heart, with all thy mind :” the same in Mark xii. 30, Luke x. 27, 
compared with Deut. vi. 5 : ” And thou shalt love the Lord thy God. 

with all thine heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy might.” 

Matthew xxvi. 31 : “Then saith Jesus unto them, All ye shall 
be offended because of me this night : for it is written, I will smite 
the Shepherd, and the sheep of the flock shall be scattered abroad” — 
compared with Zediariah, xiii. 7 : “ Awake, 0 sword, against my 

Shepherd, and against the man that is my fellow, ^ saith the Lord 
of hosts ; smite the Shepherd, and the sheep shall be scattered ; and I 
will turn mine hand upon the little one.” 

Verse 7, either was originally applied to Agrippa the 

last king of the Jews, whose subjects were scattered after he had been 
smitten with the sword, and in an accommodated sense is applied by 
Jesus to himself, whose disciples were in like manner dispersed while 
he was suffering afflictions from his enemies — or is directly appli- 
cable to Jesus ; but in both cases his total subordination and submis- 
sion to the Father of the universe is too obvious to be disputed. 

John, vi. 45 : “ It is written in the Prophets, *'"d they shall be all 
taught of God. Every man, therefore that hath hearci and kath Jparn- 
ed of the Father, cometh unto me” — compared with Isaiah, liv. lig ; 

“ And all thy children shall be taught of the Lord ; and great shall 
the peace of thy children.” 

John, xiii. 18 : “I speak not of you all ; I know whom I have 
chosen ; but that the Scripture may be fulfilled, He that eateth bread 
with me hath lifted up his heel against me”-r-compared with Psalm 
xli. 9 : “ Mine own familiar friend, in whom I trusted, which did 
eat of my bread, lifted up his heel against me,” is immediately appli- 
cable to l)avid and his friend Ahithophel, who betrayed him ; and,, 
secondarily, to Jesus, afid Judas, his traitorous apostle. 

• The word rT'tDi^ foand in the original Hebrew Scripture signifies one that lives 
near another; therefore the word ** fellow’' in the English translation is not altogether' 

porrect, as justly observed by Archbishop Ne^come. 
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Jdhriy XV. 25 : But this cometh to pass, that the word might be 
fulfilled that is written in their law, They hated me without a cause’* 
— compared with Psalm, cix. 2, 3 : “ They have spoken against me 
with a lying tongue. They compassed me about also with words of 
hatred ; and fought against me without a cause.” Verse 3rd was 
originally applied to David and his enemies, and in an accommodated 
sense to Jesus and the Jews of his day. 

Quotation made hy J esus himself, agreeing with the Hebrew in sense, 
hut not in words. 

Matthew, xxi. 16 : “ Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings thou 
hast perfected praise” — compared with Psalm viii. 2, and its preced- 
ing verse : “ Out of the mouth of babes and sucklings hast thou ordained 
strength, because of thine enemies ; that thou mightest still the 
enemy and the avenger.” 

Quotation taken from combined Passages of Scripture. 

Matthew, xxi, 13 : “And said unto them, It is written. My house 
shall be called the house of prayer : but you have made it a den of 
thieves” — compared with Isaiah, Ivi. 17 : “ For mine house shall be 
called the house of prayer for all people.” Ch. vii. 11 : “ Is this house, 
which is called by my name, become a den of robbers in your eyes ?” 

Quotation differing from the Hebrew, but agreeing with the Septuagint. 

Matthew, xv. 7 — 9 : “Ye hypocrites, well did Esias prophesy 
of you saying, This people draweth nigh unto me with their mouth, 
and honoureth me with their lips ; but their heart is far from me. 
But in vain they do worship me, teaching for doctrines the command- 
ments of men ” — compared with Isaiah, xxix. 13, which in the 
Septuagint corresponds exactly with the gospel, but which in verse 9 
differs from the original Hebrew, thus translated in the common 
version : “ And their fear towards me is taught by the precepts of men.” 

Quotations in which there is reason to suspect a different reading 

in Hebrew, or that the Apostles understood the words in a sense 
different from that expressed in our Lexicons. 

Matthew, xi. 10 : “ This is he of whom it is written. Behold I 
send my messenget before thy face, who shall prepare thy way before 
thee ” — compared with Malachi, iii. X : Behold I will send my messen* 
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ger, and he shall prepare the way before me” Matthew xxvi. 31 : 
“ I will smite the Shephered, and the sheep of the flock shall be 
scattered abroad” — compared with Zechariah^ xiii. 7 Smite the 
Shepherd, and the sheep shall be scattered.” 

Luke^ iv. 8 : “ Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and him only 
shalt thou serve ” — compared with Deut^ vi. 13 : “ Thou shalt ;feai^ 

the Lord thy God, and serve Him.” 

Quotations slightly varying from the Suptuagint. 

Luke, iv. 18, 19 : “ The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because 

he hath anointed me to preach the gospel to the poor ; he hath sent 
me to heal the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the captive, 
and recovering of sight to the blind ; to set at liberty them that are 
bruised ; to preach the acceptable year of the Lord ” — compared with 
Isaiahf Ixi. 12 : The spirit of the Lord God is upon me ; because the 
Lord hath anointed me to preach good tidings unto the meek : he hath 
sent me to bind up the broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty to the 
captives ; and the opening of the prison to them that are bound ; to 
proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord.” 

Now I beg the attention of my readers to these qiiotations ascribed 
to Jesus himself, and appeal to them whether he assumed in any of 
these references the character of the Deity, or even equality with him, 
I am certain that they will find nothing of the kind : Jesus declared 
himself in these instances entirely subordinate to the Almighty God, 
and subject to his authority, and frequently compared himself to 
David or some of the other prophets. 



No. IL 

On the References made to the Old Testament in Support o f the Deity 

of Jesus. 

Trinitarian Divines quote John^ i. 14 : “ And the Word was made 
flesh, and dwelt among us, (and we beheld his glory, the glory as of 
the only begotten of the Father,) full of grace and truth,” as a refer- 
'Cnce to Isaiahy ix. 6 : “ For unto us a child is born, unto us a son is 
given, and the government shall be upon his shoulder ; and his name 
shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, The mighty God, everlasting 
Father, The Prince of Peace,” — though the Evangelist, John made no 
allusion to this passage of Isaiah in the verse in question. The 
passage of Isaiah thus referred to was applied to Hezekiahy the son of 
Ahaz, figuratively designated as the son of the virgin, the daughter of 
Zion, to wit, Jerusalem, foretold by the Prophet as the deliverer of 
the city from the hands of its enemies, though its utter destruction 
was then threatened by the kings of Syria and Israel. The words “ a 
virgin,” according to the English translation, are “ the virgin,” both 
in the original Hebrew and in the Greek of the Gospel of Matthewy as 
well as in the Septuagint. But unless Ahaz was aware of the allusion 
of the Prophet, the use of the definite article in this passage must be 
quite inexplicable ; and no one will contend for a moment, that it was 
given to that wicked king to understand that the mother of Christ was 
the virgin alluded to ; what, then, could Ahaz have comprehended by 
the expression “the virgin”? On referring to 2 KingSy xix. 21, we 
find the same Prophet make use of the very expression, where he 
informs the king, Eezekiahy of the denunciation of God against 
Sennacherib, the blasphemous king of Assyria, who was at that time 
besieging Jerusalem. “ This is the work that the Lord hath spoken 
concerning him ; Themrgiuy the daughter of Zion, hath despised thee, 
and laughed thee to scorn.” — It is impossible to conceive that these 
words, expressly spoken of the king of Assyria, bear any allusion 
to the virgin, the mother of Christ ; and it illustrates clearly the 
otherwise obscure expression of the Prophet addressed to Ahaz, when 
he foretold to him the happy reign of his successor Hezekiah. la 
Isaiahy x. 32, “ He (the king of Assyria) shall shake his hand against 
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the mount of the daughter of Zion, the hill of Jerusalem,’’ the epithet 
“the daughter of Zion,” which in the last passage was used as synony-- 
mous with “the virgin,” here signifies Jerusalem itself, in which sense it 
was commonly used in the figurative language of the Prophet, and 
no doubt well understood by Ahaz : for we find the same words in 
many other passages used to signify either a city or the people of a 
city, Isaiah xviii. 12 : “ And he said, Thou shalt no more rejoice, 

0 thou oppressed virgin, daughter of Zion.” Ch. xlvii. 1 : “ Come 

down, and sit in the dust, 0 virgin daughter of Babylon.”— Jeremiah,, 
xiv. 17 ; “ Therefore thou shalt say this word unto them : Let mine 
eyes run down with tears night and day, and let them not cease ; for 
the virgin daughter of my people is broken with a great breach.” 
Ch. xviii. 13 : “ Therefore thus saith the Lord ; Ask ye now among 

the heathen, who hath heard such things ; the virgin of Israel hath 
done a very horrible thing.” Ch. xxxi. 4 : Again I will build thee, and 
thou shalt be built, 0 virgin of Israel ; thou shalt again be adorned with 
thy tabrets, and shalt go forth in the dances of them that make merry. 
Ver. 13 : “ Then shall the virgin rejoice in the dance,” &c. Ver. 21 : 
“ Set thee up waymarks, make thee high heaps ; set thine heart toward 
the highway, even the way which thou wentest : turn again, 0 virgin 
of Israel, turn again to these thy cities.” Lam., ch. i. 15 ; “ The Lord 
hath trodden the virgin, the daughter of Judah, as in a wine-press.” 
Ch. ii. 13 : “ What thing shall I take to witness for thee? what thing 
shall I liken to thee, 0 daughter of Jerusalem ? what thing shall I 
liken to thee, 0 virgin daughter of Zion? for thy breach is great like 
the sea ; who can heal thee?” Amos, v. 2 : “ The virgin of Israel ia 
fallen, she shall no more rise ; she is forsaken upon her land ; there is 
none to raise her up.” 

To shew that the passages in question, as well as all that is foretold 
in this and the succeeding chapters, refer to the reign of Hezekiah, 
nothing more than a comparison of them with the records of that 
reign is requisite. I shall therefore lay before my readers all those 
verses in these chapters that are commonly referred to by Trinitarians 
as alluding to the coming of Christ, with their contexts, together 
with such parts of the history of the reign of Hezekiah as appear to 
me to be clearly indicated by those passages. 

Isaiah, vii. 1 : “And it came to pass in the days of Ahaz, the son 
of Jotham, the son of Uzziah, king of Judah, that Rezin, the king of 
Syria, and Pekah, the son of Remaliah, king of Israel, went up toward 
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Jerusalem to war against it, but could not prevail against it. 2. And 
it was told the house of David, saying, Syria is confederate with 
Ephraim. And his heart was moved, and the heart of his people, as 
the trees of the wood are moved with the wind. 3. Then said the 
Lord unto Isaiah, Go forth now to meet Ahaz, thou, and Shearjashub 
•thy son, at the end of the conduit of the upper pool in the highway of 
the fuller’s field. 4. And say unto him. Take heed, and be quiet ; 
fear not, neither be faint-hearted, for the two tails of these smoking 
firebrands, for the fierce anger of Rezin with Syria, and of the son of 
Remaliah. 5. Because Syria, Ephraim, and the son of Remaliah, 
have taken evil counsel against thee, saying, 6. Let us go up against 
Judah, and vex it, and let us make a breach therein for us, and set a 
king in the midst of it, even the son of Tabeal : 7. Thus saith the 
Lord God, It shall not stand, neither shall it come to pass. 8. For 
the head of Syria is Damascus, and the head of Damascus is Rezin ; 
and within threescore and five years shall Ephraim be broken, that it be 
not a people. 9. And the head of Ephraim is Samaria, and the 
head of Samaria is Remaliah’s son. If ye will not believe, surely ye 
shall not be established. 10. Moreover, the Lord spake again unto 
Ahaz, saying, 11. Ask thee a sign of the Lord thy God ; ask it either 
in the depth, or in the height above. 12. But Ahaz said, I will not 
ask, neither will I tempt the Lord. 13. And he said, Hear ye now, 
O house of David, Is it a small thing for you to weary men, but will 
ye weary my God also ? 14. Therefore the Lord himself shall give 
you a sign ; Behold, a virgin shall conceive, and bear a son, and 
ehall call his name Immanuel. 15. Butter and honey shall he eat, 
that he may know to refuse the evil, and choose the good. 16. For 
before the child shall know to refuse the evil, and choose the good, 
the land that thou abhorrest shall be forsaken of both her kings. 
17. The Lord shall bring upon thee, and upon thy people, and upon 
thy father’s house, days that have not come, from the day that 
Ephraim departed form Judah ; even the king of Assyria.” 

Chap. viii. 5 : “ The Lord spake also unto me again, saying, 6. 

Forasmuch as this people refuseth the waters of Shiloah, that go 
softly, and rejoice in Rezin and Remaliah’s son. 7. Now therefore, 
behold, the Lord bringeth up upon them the waters of the river, 
fitrong and many, even the king of Assyria, and all his glory : and he 
4 shall come up over all his channels, and go over all his banks ; 8. 
And he shall pass through Judah ; he shall overflow and go over,*— 
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he shall reach even to the neck ; and the stretching out of his- 
wings shall fill the breadth of thy land, 0 Immanuel.” 

Ch. ix. 1 : “ Nevertheless, the dimness shall not be such as was in 
her vexation, when at the first he lightly afflicted the land of Zebulum, 
and the land of Naphtali and afterward did more grievously afflict her 
by the way of the sea, beyond Jordan in Galilee of the nations. 2. 
The people that walked in darkness have seen a great light : they that 
dwell in the land of the shadow of death, upon them hath the light 
shined. 3. Thou hast multiplied the nation, apd not increased the- 
joy : they joy before thee according to the joy in harvest, and as men 
rejoice when they divide the spoil. 4. For thou hast broken the 
yoke of his burden, and the staff of his shoulder, the rod of his 
Oppressor, as in the day of Midian. 5. For every battle of the 
warrior is with confused noise, and garments rolled in blood ; but 
this shall be with burning and fuel of fire. For unto us a child is 
born, unto us a son is given : amd the government shall be upon his 
shoulder ; and his name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, The 
mighty God, The everlasting Father, The Prince of Peace. 7. Of 
the increase of his Government and peace there shall be no end,^*^ 
upon the throne of David, and upon his kingdom, to order it, and to 
establish it with judgment and with justice from henceforth, even for 
ever. The zeal of the Lord of hosts will perform this.” 

Ch. X. 54 0 Assyrian, the rod of mine anger, and the staff in 

their hand is mine indignation. 6. I will send him against an 
hypocritical nation, and against the people of my wrath wiU I give- 
him a charge, to take the spoil and to take the prey, and to tread 
them down like the mire of the streets. 7. Howbeit he meaneth not 
so, neither doth his heart think so ; but it is in his heart to destroy 
and cut off nations, not a few. 8. For he saith. Are not my princes 
altogether Kings ; 9. Is not Calno as Carchemish ? Is not Hamath 

as Arpad ? is not Samaria as Damascus ?t 10. As my hand hath found 

** Those that are at all versed in scriptural language wiU attach no weight to the 
terms “ no end ” and “for ever, ” found in ch. v. 7 ; for the former often signifies plen- 
teousnesa, and the latter long, but not eternal duration. Vide Eccles., iv, 16 ; “ There 
is no end of all the people, even of all that have been before them.” Isaiah, ii. 7 ; 
“ Neither is there any end of their treasure, neither is there any end of their chariots.” 
Nahum, ii. 9 : “ There is none end of their store.” Ch. lii. 3 : ” And there is non^ 

end of their corpses.” Psalm, cxlv. 2, 9 : “I wiU praise thy name for ever and ever,'*" 
Deut. XV. 17 ; “And he shall be thy servant for ever** 

t Compare vers. 9 — 11, with the historical relation of the vain boastings of the- 
Ass yuan, narrated in 2 Kings, xviii. 33—35. 
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the kingdoms of the idols, and whose graven images did excel 
them of Jerusalem and of Samaria; 11. Shall I not, as I have 
done unto Samaria and her idols, so do to Jerusalem and her 
idols? 12. Wherefore it shall come to pass that, when the Lord 
hath performed his whole work upon mount Zion and on Jeru- 
salem, I will punish the fruit of the stout heart of the King 
of Assyria, and the glory of his high looks.” — 16. “ Therefore 
shall the Lord, the Lord of hosts, send among his fat ones leanness ; 
and under his glory he shall kindle a burning like the burning 
of a fire. 17. And the light of Israel shall be for a fire, and 
his Holy One for a flame : and it shall burn and devour his thorns 
and briers in one day.” — 24. “Therefore thus saith the Lord God of 
hosts, 0 my people that dwellest in Zion, be not afraid of the Assyrian : 
he shall smite thee with a rod, and shall lift up his staff against thee, 
after the manner of Egypt. 25. For yet a very little while, and the 
indignation shall cease, and mine anger, in their destruction.” 27.* 
“ And it shall come to pass in that day, that his burden shall be taken 
away from off thy shoulder, and his yoke from off thy neck, and the yoke 
shall be destroyed because of the anointing.” 

2 Kings, xviii. 1 : “ Now it came to pass in the third year of Hoshea, 
son of Elah, king of Israel, that Hezekiah, the son of Ahaz, king of 
Judah began to reign. 2, Twenty and five years old was he when he 
began to reign ; and he reigned twenty and nine years in Jerusalem: 
his mother’s name also was Abi, the daughter of Zachariah. And he 
did that which was right in the sight of the Lord, according to all 
that David his father did. 4. He removed the high places, and brake 
the images, and cut down the groves, and brake in pieces the brazen 
serpent that Moses had made : for unto those days the children of 
Israel did burn incense to it ; and he called it Nehushtan. 5. He 
trusted in the Lord God of Israel ; so that after him was none like 
him among all the kings of Judah, nor any that were before him. 6- 
For he clave to the Lord, and departed not from following him, but 
kept his commandments, which the Lord commanded Moses. 7. 
And the Lord was with him : and he prospered whithersoever he went 
forth: and he rebelled against the King of Assyria and served him 
not. 8. He smote the Philistines, even unto Gaza, and the borders 
thereof, from the tower of the watchmen to the fenced city.” — 17. 

* Compare with 2 Kings, xvi. 7, ” So Ahaz sent meesengers to Tiglathpileser, King o£ 
Assyria, saying, I am thy servant and thy son.” Ac., and ch. xviii. 7, as above. 
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“ And the king of Assyria sent Tartan, and Rabsaris, and Rab-shakeh, 
from Lachish to king Hezekiah, with a great host against Jerusalem. 
And they went up and came to Jerusalem. And when they were 
come up, they came and stood by the conduit of the upper pool, which 
is in the highway of the fuller’s field.” — 28. *'Then Rab-shakeh 
stood, and cried with a loud voice in the Jews’ language, and spake, 
saying. Hear the word of the groat king, the king of Assyria : 29. 

Thus saith the king, Let not Hezekiah deceive you : for he shall not 
be able to deliver you out of his hand : 30. Neither let Hezekiah 

make you trust in the Lord, saying. The Lord will surely deliver us, 
and this city shall not be delivered into the hand of the king of 
Assyria. 31. Hearken not to Hezekiah : for thus saith the king of 
Assyria, Make an arrangement with me by a present, and come out 
to me, aud then eat ye every man of his own vine, and every one 
of his fig-tree, and drink ye every one the waters of his cistern : 
32. Until I come and take you away to a land like your own land ; 
a land of corn and wine, a land of bread and vineyards, a land 
of oil-olive and of honey, that ye may live, and not die : and hearken 
not unto Hezekiah, when he persuade th you, saying, The Lord will 
deliver us. 33. Hath any of the gods of the nations delivered at all 
his land out of the hand of the king of Assyria ? 34. Where are the 

gods of Hamath, and of Arpad ? where are the gods of Sepharvaim, 
Hena, and Ivah ? have they delivered Samaria out of mine hand ? 35 
Who are they among all the gods of the countries, that have delivered 
their country out of mine hand, that the Lord should deliver 
Jerusalem out of mine hand ? 

Oh. xix. 15 : “ And Hezekiah prayed before the Lord, and said, 
0 Lord God of Israel, which dwellest between the cherubims, thou 
art the God, even thou alone, of all the kingdoms of the earth ; thou 
hast made heaven and earth. 16. Lord, bow down thine ear and hear: 
open. Lord, thine eyes, and see : and hear the words of Sennacherib, 
which hath sent him to reproach the living God.” 19. “Now 
therefore, 0 Lord our God, I beseech thee save thou us out of his 
hand that all the kingdoms of the earth may know that thou art the 
Lord God, even thou only. 20. Then Isaiah the son of Amoz sent 
to Hezekiah, saying, Thus saith the Lord God of Israel, that which 
hast prayed to me against Sennacherib, king of Assyria, I have heard, 
21. This is the word that the Lord hath spoken concerning him ; 
The virgin^ daughter of ZioUy hath despised thee and laughed thee to 
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•Bcorn : the daughter of Jerusalem hath shaken her head at thee. 22. 
Whom hast thou reproached and blasphemed? and against whom 
hast thou exalted thy voice, and lifted up thine eyes on high ? even 
against the Holy one of Israel. 23. By the messengers thou hast 
reproached the Lord, and hast said, With the multitude of my 
chariots I am come up to the height of the mountains, to the sides of 
Lebanon, and will cut down the tall cedar trees thereof, and the 
choice fir trees thereof : and I will enter into the lodgings of his 
borders, and into the forest of his Carmel.” — 27. “ But I know thy 
abode, and Jhy going in, and thy rage against me. 28. Because thy 
rage against me and thy tumult is come up into mine ears, therefore 
I will put my hook in thy nose, and my bridle in thy lips, and I will 
turn thee back by the way by which thou earnest.” 32. “ Therefore 
thus saith the Lord concerning the king of Assyria, He shall not 
come into this city, nor shoot an arrow there, nor come before it 
with a shield, nor cist a bank against it. 33. By the way that he 
came, by the same shall he return, and shall not come into this city, 
saith the Lord. 34. For I will defend this city, to save it, for mine 
own sake, and for my servant David’s sake. 35. And it came to pass 
that night, that the angel of the Lord went out, and smote in the 
camp of the Assyrians an hundred fourscore and five thousand : and 
when they arose early in the morning, behold, they were all dead 
• corpses. 36. So Sennacherib, king of Assyria departed, and went 
and returned, and dwelt at Ninevah. 37. And it came to pass, as he was 
worshipping in the house of Nisroch his god, that Adrammelech and 
Sharzer, his sons, smote him with the sword ; and they escaped into the 
Hand of Armenia : and Esar-haddon, his son, reigned in his stead.” 

2 Chron, xix. 24 : “ For Hezekiah, king of Judah, did give 

to the congregation a thousand bullocks, and seven thousand sheep ; 
and the princes gave to the congregation a thousand bullocks, and 
ten thousand sheep ; and a great number of priests sanctified them- 
selves. 25. And all the congregation of Judah, with the priests 
and the Levites, and all the congregation that came out of Israel, 
and the strangers that c ame out of the land of Israel, and that dwelt 
in Judah, rejoiced. 26. So there was great joy in Jerusalem ; 
for since the time of Solomon, the son of David, King of Israel, 
there was not the like in Jerusalem. 27. Then the priests, the 
Levites arose and blessed the people : and their voice was heard, and 
; their prayer came up to his holy dwelling-place, even unto heaven.” 
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Ch. xxxi. 20 : “ And thus did Hezekiah throughout all Judah, and 
wrought that which was good and right and truth before the Lord 
his God. 21. And in every work that he began in the service of the 
house of God, and in the law, and in the commandments, to seek hia 
Gk>d, he did it with all his heart, and prospered.” 

Ch. xxxii. 23 : “ And many brought gifts unto the Lord to Jerusa- 
lem, and presents to Hezekiah, king of Judah, so that he was magni- 
fied in the sight of all nations from thenceforth.” 33. “ And Hezekiah 
slept with his fathers, and they buried him in the chiefest of the 
sepulchres of the sons of David : and all Judah and the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem did him honour at his death. And Manasseh, his son, 
reigned in his stead.” 

If, as is declared by Trinitarians, the child promised in ch. vii. 14, 
be the same that is alluded to in ch. ix. 6, and ch. x. 17, it is quite 
evident from the context, that he was to be the deliverer of the Jews 
from the hands of the king of Assyria, and was to be distinguished 
by the excellence of his administration and the respect in which he 
was to be held by all the nations. Making allowance for the hyper- 
bolical style of Eastern nations, nothing can more aptly apply as 
prophecy than these passages do to the reign of Hezekiah, as describ- 
ed in the above extracts from Kings and Chronicles. But what, it- 
may be asked, had the birth of Christ to do with the destruction of 
the King of Assyria ? or how could it be said that before he “ knew 
to refuse the evil and choose the good,” the land of Syria and Israel 
should be deserted of their respective kings, Rezin and Pekah, who 
were gathered to their fathers many years before this birth ? 

This illustrious son of Ahaz was not the only king among the 
select nation of God, that was honoured, with such names as Hezekiah 
or “ God my strength ” and “ Emmanuel ” or “ God with us ;” and 
also with such epithets as “ Wonderful, Counsellor, the mighty God,, 
the Everlasting Father, and the Prince of Peace.” We find several 
other chiefs of that tribe that used to walk in the way of God, digni-- 
fied in Scripture with epithets of a similar import. Genesis^ xxxii. 
28 : “ And he said, Thy name shall be called no more Jacob, but 
Israel, (Prince of God :) for as a prince hast thou power with God and 
with men, and hast prevailed.” P^aZm, Ixxxix. 18 : “ For the Lord is 
our defence ; and THE HOLY ONE of Israel is our king. 19. Then 
thou spakest in vision to thy Holy One, and saidst, I have laid help 
upon one that is mighty : I have exalted one chosen out of the people. . 
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20. I have found David my servant ; with my holy oil have I anointed 
him 27. “Also I will make him MY FIRST BORN, higher than the^ 
kings of the earths ( 

As to the words “ a virgin,” found in the English translation, I 
request my readers to advert to the original Hebrew ” the 

virgin,” as well as to the Greek both of the Septuagint and the Gospel of 
Matthew, rj ffap^€vos“ the virgin,” leaving it to them to judge, whether 
a translation which so entirely perverts the meaning preserved 
throughout, by men whom we cannot suspect of ignorance of the origi- 
nal language, must not have proceeded from previous determination 
to apply the term “virgin,” as found in the Prophet, to the mother 
of Christ, in order that the high titles applied to Hezekiah might in 
the most unqualified manner be understood of Jesus. 

The Evangelist Matthew referred in his Gospel to Isaiah, vii. 14,. 
merely for the purpose of accommodation ; the son of Ahaz and the* 
Saviour resembling each other, in each being the means, at different 
periods, though in different senses, of establishing the throne of the* 
house of David. In the same manner he referred to Ilosea, xi. 1, in ch. 
ii, 15, of his Gospel, and in many other instances. How inconsistent 
is it that a sect, which maintains the omniscience and omnipotence of 
Jesus, should apply to him a passage, by which he is made subject to- 
such a degree of ignorance, as not to be able at one period to distinguish 
between good and evil ! {Isaiah, vii. 16 : “ For before the child shall 
know to refuse the evil, and choose the good,” Ac.) Admitting that 
these quotations in Isaiah were originally applicable to Jesus, they 
cannot assist in proving the Deity of the Messiah; just as they fall 
short of proving the diAunity of Hezekiah when applied to him : — for 
we find in the sacred writings the name of God, and even the terra of 
Jehovah, the peculiar name of God, applied as an appellation to-- 
others, without establishing any argument for asserting the Deity of’ 
those to whom such names are given. Jeremiah, xxxiii. 16 : “ In 
those days shall Judah be saved, and Jerusalem shall dwell safely: 
and this is the name wherewith she shall be called, JEHOVAH OUR 
RIGHTEOUSNESS.” In the English version, the word Jehovah is- 
rendered “ Lord,” in this and in other passages. Exodus, xvii. 15 
“ And Moses built an altar, and called the name of it Jehovah-nissi, 
or * JEHOVAH MY BANNER.’ ” It is fortunate that some sect has. 
not hitherto arisen, maintaining the Deity of Jerusalem, of the altar' 
of Moses, from the authority of the passage^ just mentioned. 
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In the Epistle to the Hebrews, ch. i. 8, 9, reference is paade to 
Pscdnif ilv. 6, 7 : “ Thy throne, 0 God, is for ever and ever, &c. Thou 
lovest righteousness, and hatest wickedness : therefore God, thy God, 
hath anointed thee,” &c. I have frequently noticed that the term 
God ” in an inferior sense is often applied in the Scriptures to the 
Messiah and other distinguished persons ; but it deserves particularly 
to be noticed in this instance, that the Messiah, in whatever sense 
-he is declared God, is in the very same sense described in ch. i. 9. 

God, thy God,”) as having a Gody superior to hirriy and by whom 
he was appointed to the office of Messiah. 

Supposed application of the term Jehovah'* to Jesus in references 
made to the Old Testament. 

Lukey i. 16, 18 : “And many of the children of Israel shall he (John 
the Baptist) turn to the Lord their God. And he shall go before 
him in the spirit and power of Elias, to turn the hearts of the fathers to 
the children, and the disobedient to the wisdom of the just ; to make 
ready a people prepared for tlie Lord” — compared with Isaiahy xl. 3, 
“ The voice of him that crieth in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way 
'Of Jehovah, make straight in the desert a highway for our God 
and also in Malachiy iii. 1, Behold I will send my messenger, and he 
shall prepare the way before me : and the Lord whom ye seek, shall 
suddenly come to his temple, even the messenger of the covenant, 
whom ye delight in : behold he shall come, saith Jehovah of hosts.” 
From this, it is concluded by Trinitarians, tliat because the Prophet 
John is described as the forerunner of Jehovah, and in the evangelist 
^as the forerunner of Jesus, therefore Jesus must be Jehovah. 

In reply to this, it may be simply observed, that we find in the 
JProphets distinct and separate mention of Jehovah and of the 
Messiah as the messenger of the covenant ; John therefore ought to 
be considered as the forerunner of both, in the same manner as a 
•< 5 ommander sent in advance to occupy a strong post in the country of 
the enemy, may be said to be preparing the way for the battles of 
-bis king, or of the general whom the king places at the head of his 
Army. 

They also refer to Isaiahy vi. 5, “For mine eyes have seen the 
King, the Lord of hosts” — comparing it with John, xii. 41, “These 
dbings said Isaiah, when he saw his glory, and spake of him.” The 
passage in the evangelist is more correctly explained by referring to 
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Johut viii. 56, “ Your father Abraham rejoiced to see my day which: 
cannot be imderstood of ocular vision, but prophetic anticipation,^ 
whereas the glory seen in the vision of Isaiah was that of God himself 
in the delivery of the commands given to the Prophet on'that occasion^ 

I Corinth, i. 30, “But of him are ye in Christ Jesus who of God ia 
made into us wisdom and rightousness,** &c., is compared witb^ 
Jeremiah, xxiii. 6, “He shall be called Jehovah our rightousness.’* In 
reply to which I only refer my reader again to the passage in 
Jeremiah, xxxiii. 16, in which Jerusalem also is called “Jehovah omr 
righteousness,” and to the phrase “ is made unto us of Ood'* found irr 
the passage in question, and expressing the inferiority of Jesus to 
God. Also 2 Cor., v, 21, “That we might be made the righteousness 
of God in him,” where St. Paul says, that all Christians may be mado 
the righteousness of God. 

Mr. Brown, a celebrated Trinitarian Commentator, retains the- 
common version of Jeremiah, xxiii. 6, and applies it to Jesus, whom- 
he supposes to be “Jehovah our righteousness.” But in ch. xxxiii.. 
16, where the construction in the original Hebrew is precisely the- 
same, he alters it in the margin, “he who shall call her is Jehovahi 
our righteousness,” instead o.f applying the phrase “Jehovah our 
righteousness” to Jerusalem, in the same manner as he had applied it 
to Jesus in the former passage. — I therefore deem it necessary to give- 
the original Hebrew of both texts, and a verbal translation of them. 
The reader will judge how strongly the judgment of the learned' 
Commentator was biassed in support of a favourite doctrine. Jer., 

xxiii. 6. vijj-r.T tiD-'n n'jn'' ■"’P 

ntODb p’oJ-' min-' “ In his days shall be saved Judah, 

and. Israel shall dwell in safety, and this his name which (man) 
shall call him, “Jehovah or righteousness.” Jeremiah, xxxiii. 16^.. 

onn d-iqo mrT-' nb w^p'' rnoib 

in]ni “In those days shall be saved Judah,, 
and Jerusalem shall dw^U in safety, and this (name) which (man) 
shall call her, Jehovah our righteousness.” 

In altering the common translation of the latter passage, Mr. 
Brown first disregards the stop after that is, “shall call 

her ; ” which by separating the two parts of the sentence, prevents - 
Jehovah from being employed as the agent of the verb “ shall calL*^ 
2ndly, He entirely neglects the established mode of construction, by^' 
leaving H] or “ this, ” untranslated, and by omitting to point ou|; 
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name by which Jerusalem should be called. 3rdly, He totally over- 
looks the idiom of the Hebrew, in which verbs are often employed 
unaccompanied with their agent, when no specific agent is intended, 
as appears from the following passages : — 

Oen., XXV. 26, nlJlN 'nn TtHN 

Ipy* TOUJ «lpiT “ And after that came his brother out and his 
hand took hold on Esau’s heel, and (man) called his name Jacob.” 
2 Samuel n. 16, 

nil's D'nsn npbn oipnb snp-'i nn min'* 

And they caught every one his fellow by the head, and thrust his 
sword in his fellow’s side ; so they fell down together : wherefore 
(man) called that place Helkath Hazurem, which is in Gibeon.” 
Genesis, xvi. 14, iST NT:) nSl IWlb Sip p bif “ Wherefore 
(man) called the well Beer-lahai-roi.” 

They again adduce Isaiah, xlv. 23 : Unto me (God) every knee 
ehall bow, every tongue shall swear ” — compared with Romans , xiv. 
10, 12: “ But why dost thou judge thy brother? or why dost thou 
set at nought thy brother ? For we shall all stand before the judg- 
ment-seat of Christ. For it is written. As I live, saith the Lord, 
every knee shall bow to me, and every tongue shall confess to God. 
So then every one of us shall give account of himself to God.” 
Between the Prophet and the Apostle there is a perfect agreement in 
substance, since both declare that it is to God that every knee shall 
bow, and every tongue shall confess, through him before whose 
judgment-seat we shall all stand : — for at the same time both Jesus 
and his Apostles inform us, that we must stand before the judgment- 
seat of Christ, because the Father has committed the office of final 
judgment to him. — From this passage, they say, it appears that 
Jesus swore by himself, and that thereby he is proved to be God, 
according to the rule, that it is God only that can swear by himself- 
But how can they escape the context, which expressly informs us, 
that “ the Lord, ” (Jehovah,) and not Jesus, Wore in this manner ? 
We must not, however, overlook what the Apostle says in his epistle 
to the PhilippianSy ch. ii. 9 — 11, where he declares, that at the name 
of Jesus every knee shall bow and every tongue shall confess ; but 
neither must we forget, that Jesus is declared to have been exalted 
to these honours by God, and that the only confession required is, that 
he is Lord, which office confession of his dignity is to the glory of God 
the Father. 9. “Wherefore God also hath higlily exalted him, and 
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^iven him a name which is above every name ; 10. That at the name 
of Jesus every knee shall bow, of things in heaven, and things in earth, 
and things under the earth ; 11. And that every tongue should confess 
that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father.” 

Some have adopted a most extraordinary way of establishing the 
•d eity of Jesus. Any epithet or act, however common it may be, 
ascribed to God in the Sacred Writings, and also to Christ in the New 
T estament is adduced by them as a proof of his deity ; and I observe 
with the utmost surprise, that the prejudice of many Christians in 
favour of the doctrine of the Trinity induces them to lay stress upon 
such sophisms. For instance, Isaiah, xliii. 3 : “For I am the Lord thy 
God, the Holy one of Israel, thy Saviour,” compared with 2 Peter, iii. 
18, “Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” The conclusion they draw 
from these passages is, that unless Jesus were God, he could not 
be a Saviour : but how futile this reasoning is will clearly appear from 
the following passages : Nehemiah, ix. 27: “Thou gavest them saviours, 
who saved them.” Ohed., 27 : “And saviours shall come upon Mount 
2ion.” 2 Kings, xiii. 5 : “And the Lord gave Israel a saviour, so they 
w ent out from under the hand of the Syrians : and children of Israel 
dwelt in their tents, as before time.” Isaiah, xix. 19, 20 : “In that day 
8 hall there be an altar to the Lord in the midst of the land of Egypt, 
-and a pillar at the border thereof to the Lord. And it shall be for a 
sign and for a witness unto the Lord of hosts in the land of Egypt : for 
they shall cry unto the Lord because of the oppressors, and he shall 
send them a saviour, and a great one, and he shall deliver them.” If this 
argument possesses any force, then it would lead us to acknowledge the 
deity not only of Jesus, but that of those different individuals to whom 
the term “Saviours” or “Saviour” is applied in the above citations. 
The phrase in Isaiah, “ Besides me there is no Saviour,” is easily 
accounted for by considering, that all those who have been instrumental 
in effecting the deliverance of their fellow-creatures from evils of 
whatever nature, were jdependent themselves upon God, and only 
instruments in his hands ; and thus aU appearance of inconsistence is 
removed. 

Again, Ps., ixiii. 1 : “Jehovah is my Shepherd”— compared with 
John, X. 16 : “And other sheep I have, which are not of this fold : them 
also I must bring, and they shall hear my voice : and there shall be on© 
iold, and one Shepherd.” In the former text, Davi(| declared God to 
be his shepherd or protector ; in the latter, Jesus represents himself as 
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the one shepherd of the one fold of Christians, some of whom were^ 
already attached to him, and others were afterwards to become con- 
verts : but Trinitarian writers thus conclude from these passages : If 
Christ be not one with Jehovah, he could not be called a Shepherd, and 
thus there would be two shepherds : but a little reflection on the 
following passages will convince every unbiassed person, that Moses 
is called a shepherd in like manner, and his followers a flock ; and 
that the term “Shepherd” is applied to others also, without conveying 
the idea of their unity with Jehovah. Isaiah^ Ixiii. 11 : “Then he 
remembered the days of old, Moses and his people, saying, Where is 
he that brought them up out of the sea with the shepherd of his flock ?” 
Ezekiel^ ixxiv. 23, 24 : “ And I will set up one shepherd over them, and 
he shall feed them, even my servant David ; he shall feed them, and he- 
shall be their shepherd. And 1 the Lord will be their God, and my 
servant David a prince among them. I the Lord have spoken it.’^' 
If they insist (though without any ground) upon interpreting the name- 
David as put for Jesus, they must stiU attribute his shepherd ship- 
over his flock to divine commission, and must relinquish the idea of 
unity between God the employer, and the Messiah his servant, 
Jeremiahf xxiii. 4 : “ I will set up shepherds over them, which shall 
feed them : and they shall fear no more, nor be dismayed, neither shall, 
they be lacking, saith the Lord.” 

Psalm, Ixxviii. 56 : “ They tempted and provoked the most high. 
God” — compared with 1 Cor., x. 9, “ Neither let us tempt Christ,, 
aa some of them also tempted.” They thus conclude : the former 
passage declares the most high God to have been tempted by rebellious. 
Israelites, and in the latter, Jesus is represented to have been the^ 
person tempted by some of them ; consequently Jesus is the most 
high God. How far cannot prejudice lead astray men of sense ! Is 
it not an insult to reason, to infer the deity of Jesus from the circum- 
stance of his being in common with God, tempted by Israel and others ? 
Are we not all, in common with Jesus, liable, to be tempted both by' 
men and by Satan ? Hebrews, iv. 15, “ For we have not an high 
priest who cannot be touched with the feeling of our infirmities ; but 
was in all points tempted h7cc as we are, yet without sin.” Genesis, 
xiii. 1, “And it came to pass after these things that God did tempt 
Abraham.” Can the liability to temptation common to God, to Jesus,, 
to Abraham, and to aU mankind, be of any avail to prove the divinity 
and unity of these respective subjects of temptation ? 
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We find Moses in common with God is spoken against by the 
rebellious Israelites. Numb.^ xxi. 5, ** And the people (Israel) spoke 
against God, and against Moses.” Are we to conclude upon this 
groimd, that [because] God as well as Moses is declared to have been 
spoken against by Israel, that Moses therefore is God himself ? In 
the same text quoted by them, we find the most high God provoked 
also — (they tempted and provoked the most high God) — so we find 
Moses and David provoked at different times. Numbers, xxi. 1, “ And 
Satan stood up against Israel, and provoked David and Psalm, cvi. 
32, 33, “ It went ill with Moses for their sakes : because they provoked 
his spirit, so that he spake unadvisedly with his lips.” Can any one 
from the circumstance of Moses and David having been the subjects 
of provocation, in common with God, be justified in attempting to 
prove the deity of either of them ? 

Isaiah, liv. 5 : “ Thy Maker is thine husband, the Lord of hosts is 
his name”— compared with John, iii. 29, ‘‘He that hath the bride is 
the bridegroom,” &c. Eph., v. 23, “ For the husband is the head of 
the wife, even as Christ is the head of the Church,” &c. From 
these they infer, that as the Church is one bride, so on the other hand, 
there is one husband, who is termed in one place God, and in another 
place Christ. My readers will be pleased to examine the language 
employed in these two instances : in the one, God is represented as 
the husband of all his creatures, and in the other, Christ is declared 
to be the husband or the head of his followers ; there is therefore, an 
inequality of authority evidently ascril^ed to God and to Jesus. 
Moreover, Christ himself shews the relation that existed between him 
and his church, and himself and God, in John xv. i : “ I am the true 
vine, and my Father is the husbandman.” — 5. “I am the tnie vine, 
and my Father is the husbandman.” — 5. “ I am the vine, ye are the 
branches.” Would it not be highly unreasonable to set at defiance 
the distinction drawn by Jesus between God, himself, and his Church^ 
and to attempt a conclusion directly contrary to his authority, and 
unsupported by revelation ? 

Revelation, xxii. 13 : “ T am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and 
the end, the first and the last” — compared with Isaiah, xliv. 6 : “ Thus 
saith the Lord, the King of Israel, and his redeemer the Lord of hosts ; 
I am the first, and I am the last ; and besides me there is no God.” 
From a comparison of these verses they conclude, that there is no God 
besides him who is the first and the last : but Jesus is the first and the 

42 
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last : therefore besides Jesus there is no other God. . I must embrace 
this opportunity of laying before my readers the context of the verse 
in Revelation, which will, I presume, shew to every unbiassed mind 
how the verse in question has been misapplied ; since the verse cite(^ 
in defence of the deity of Jesus, when considered in relation to the 
passages that precede and follow it, most clearly declares his in- 
feriority and his distinct nature from the Father. Revelation, ixii. 6 : 
“ And he (the angel) said unto me, These sayings are faithful and 
true : and the Lord God of the holy prophets sent his angel to shew 
unto his servants the things which must shortly be done. 7. Behold, 
I come quickly: blessed is he that keepeth the sayings of the 
prophecy of this book. 8. And I John saw these things and heard 
them. And when I had heard and seen, I fell down to worship before 
the feet of the angel who shewed me these things. 9. Then saith he 
unto me See thou do it not ; for I am thy feUow-servant, and of thy 
brethren the prophets, and of them which keep the sayings of this 
book : worship God. 10. And he saith imto me, Seal not the sayings 
of the prophecy of this book : for the time is at hand. 11. He that is 
unjust, let him be unjust still : and he which is filthy let him be 
fil^y still : and he that is righteous, let him be righteous still : and 
he that is holy, let him be holy still. 12. And, behold, I come 
quickly ; and my reward is with me, to give every man according as 
his work shall be. 13. I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and 
the end, the first and the last. 14. Blessed are they that do his 
commandments, that they may have right to the tree of life, and 
may enter in through the gates into the city. 15. For without are 
dogs, and sorcerers, and whoremongers, and murderers, and idolaters 
and whosoever loveth and maketh a lie. 16. I Jesus have sent mine 
angel to testify unto you these things in the churches. I am the root 
and the offspiing of David, and the bright and morning star.” 

If they ascribe verse 13, (“lam Alpha and Omega,” <&c.,) to Jesus 
and not to the angel mentioned in tlie above passage, they must also 
unavoidably ascribe to J esus the passage coming immediately before 
or after it, including of course verse the 9th, “Then saith he 
unto fiae, See thou do it not : for I am thy fellow-servant,” &c. 
for there is but one agent described by the pronoun “He” in the 
whole train of the verses above quoted who is pointed out clearly by 
the repetition of the phrase, “ Behold I come quickly,” in verses 7th 
and 12th. In this case the passage, although it speaks of Jesus as 
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Alpha and Omega, &c.. yet must be considered as denying him the 
divine nature, and ranking him among the chosen servants of God, 
(“ For I am thy fellow-servant.’’) If they ascribe aU the verses of 
chap. xxii. as far as verse the I6th to the angel, they cannot justify 
themselves in founding their conclusion with regard to the deity of 
Jesus upon the force of verse the 13th, “ I am Alpha and Omega,” 
&c., which in the latter case can bear no relation to Christ, since their 
System requires them to apply it to an inferior angel. I beg the 
attention of my readers to five particular circumstances in this ins- 
tance. let, That the angel whom the Lord sent, as intimated in verse 
the 6th, was intended to show his servants in general things that 
would shortly happen ; and the angel sent by Jesus, as found in verse 
16th, was to testify to John and other disciples the things relating to 
the churches. 2ndly, Jesus declares in verse 16th, and in the subse- 
quent verses, that he is the offspring of David, and that it is God that 
has the power of pimishing any one who either takes away from or 
adds any thing to his revelation. 3rdly, That the passage in Revela- 
tioriy xxii. 13, is not parallelled to that contained in the prophecy of 
Isaiahy xliv. 6, since the phrase Besides me there is no which 
is found in the latter, and upon which the whole controversy turns, is 
not contained in the former. 4thly, That when the angel rejected 
the worship of John addressed to himself, he ordered him to worship 
God without mentioning the name either jointly or separately of the 
Lamb, by which Jesus is distinguished throughout the Revelation : — 
“ Worship God,” ver. 9, 5thly, In the very next verse, after the 
speaker, whether Jesus or an angel, describes himself as Alpha and 
Omega, he uses the expression, “ Blessed are they that do his com- 
mandments,” clearly indicating the existence of another being to 
whose commandments obedience is required. 

It is worth noticing here, that the terms, “ Alpha and Omega, 
beginning and end,” are in a finite sense justly applicable to Jesus as 
the first of all created existences, and the last of those who will be 
required to resign the authority with which he is invested by the 
Father. See Colossians, i. 15, “ The first-born of every creature 
1 Corinthians, xv. 28, “ Then shall the Son also himself be subject 
unto him that put all things under him.” 

Isaiah, xl. 10 : ** Behold, the Lord God will come with a strong 
hand, and his aim shall rule for him; behold, his reward is with. him, 
and his work before him ’’—is compared with Revelation, xxii, 12, ** I 
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come quickly ; and my reward is with me.*’ From the circumstance 
of the common application of the phrase, ** his reward is with him,” 
to God and to Jesus, they infer the deity of the latter ; in answer to 
which I beg to refer my readers to the foregoing paragraphs illus- 
trating verse 11th, which immediately precedes the verse in question 
of the Revelation^ and also to John, v. 30, 32, “ As I hear, I judge : 
and my judgment is just ; because I seek not mine own will, but 
the will of the Father who hath sent me. The Father judge th no 
man, but hath committed all judgment unto the Son — and to 
MattheWf xvi. 27, For the Son of man shall come in the glory of his 
Father with his angels ; and then he shall reward every man according 
to his works.” Do not these passages point out evidently, that the 
power of exercising judgment and of distributing rewards has been 
given to Jesus by the 'Almighty, and that Jesus possesses this authority 
in behalf of the Father of the universe ? 

Ephesians, iv. 8 : “ When he (Christ) ascended up on high, he 

led captivity captive, and gave gifts unto men ” — compared with 
Psalm, Ixviii. 18, “ Thou hast ascended on high, thou hast led capti- 
vity captive : thou hast received gifts for men, yea, for the rebellious 
also that the Lord Q-od might dwell among them.” The Jews are 
of ’opinion that David in this verse spoke of Moses, who, when he 
ascended to Mount Sinai, received gifts (i. e. the divine command- 
ments) for men, even for the rebellious Israelites : in this case the 
Apostle Paul in his epistle, must have applied the verse in an accom- 
modated sense to J esus. The verse in the Psalm may be directly 
applied to Jesus, who, on his ascension, received gifts of pardon even 
for those who had rebelled against him. Mr. Brown, a celebrated 
Trinitarian Commentator, and several others, consider the 18th 
verse in this Psalm, and verse 8th in this chapter of Ephesians, as 
immediately applicable to Jesus as the Messiah. But another writer, 
Mr. Jones, with a view to establish the deity of Christ by a compari- 
son of Ephesians, iv. 8, with Psalm, Ixviii. 18, omits carefully the 
latter part of the verse, (“ Thou hast received gifts for men, jesL, 
for the rebellious also, that the Lord God might dwell among them,”) 
which is altogether inapplicable to God, and quotes only the first 
part of the verse, (thou hast ascended on high, thou hast led captivity 
captive ;”) and thence draws this conclusion — *‘The Scripture here (in 
the Epistle referred to) expressly affirms the person who ascends, &c., 
to be the Lord God.” From a view of the whole verse, the sense 
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must, according to this mode of reasoning, be as follows — “The 
person who ascended on high and who received gifts for men, that the 
Lord God might dwell among them, is the Lord God;’* an interpre- 
tation, which as implying that the Lord God ascended and received 
gifts from a Being of course superior to himself, in order that he 
might dwell among men, is equally absurd and unscriptural. 

Zechariah, xii. 10, as found in the English version : “ In that 

day they shall look upon me whom they have pierced ” — compared 
with John, xiv. 37 ; “ They shall look on him whom they pierced ;’* 
from which comparison he has thus concluded — “ As it stands in the 
Prophet, the Lord Jehovah was to be pierced ; so that unless the 
man Christ who hung upon the cross was also the Lord Jehovah, the 
Evangelist is found to be a false witness, applying to him a prophecy 
that could not possibly be fulfilled in him.” In order to shew the 
source of Mr. Jones’s error, I beg to lay before my readers the verse 
in Hebrew, and a translation thereof from the Arabic Bible, as well 
as a correct translation into English. 

■41 nn C}b'a.'n'* 

iSDQD '»iQD^ ppi i\6« r\N o-'ipnn^ 

ij^in iQHD TOii^ T’.'iN'i 

— 

“ And I will pour upon the house of David, and upon the inhabi- 
tants of J erusalem, the spirit of grace and of supplication : and 
they shall look toward me on account of him whom they have 
pireced, and they shall mourn for him, as one mourneth for his 
own son, and shall be in bitterness for him, as one that is in 
bitterness for his first-born.” 

This translation is strongly confirmed by the Septuagint, whose 
words I subjoion with a literal rendering — 

Kal Trpos fi€, av6* i^v Xanap xqcravTO. 

“ And they shall look towards me, on account of those whom they 
pierced.** 
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In the prophet the Lord speaks of Israel at the approach of their 
restoration, when they will look np to God for mercy on account of their 
cruelty to the Messiah, wh6m they pierced, and for whom they will 
mourn and lament. Hence the prophecy in question has been fulfilled 
in Jesus, without representing the Lord (Jehovah) as the object 
pierced ; and consequently no false testimony is chargeable upon 
John the Evangelist, who by changing the object of the verse from 
“me** found in the Hebrew and Septuagint, into “ him,** we may 
suppose, had in view the general import rather than the particular 
expressions of the prophecy, pointing out that they looked to the 
Messiah also, whom they had pierced. Without referring to the 
Hebrew phrase, which shows beyond doubt the inaccuracy of the 
English translation of the verse, common sense is, I presume, 
sufficient to show, that since in the last two clauses in the verse 
under consideration the Lord God speaks of the Messiah in the third 
person — (“for him they [i. e. the Israelites] will mourn and lament,*’) 
he must be supposed to have spoken of the same third person as 
pierced by them unjustly, and thus to have pointed out the cause of 
their lamentation. If Jehovah had been pierced, he would have been 
mentioned in the first person, also as the object of lamentation and 
bitterness. 

1 Peter, ii. 6 : “ Wherefore also it is contained in the Scripture, 
Behold, I lay in Zion a chief corner-stone, elect, precious : and he 
that believeth on him shall not be confounded. 7. Unto you there- 
fore which believe he is precious : but unto them who are disobedient, 
the stone which the builders disallowed, the same is made the 
head of the corner, 8, And a stone of stumbling, and a rock of offence, 
even to them which stumble at the word, being disobedient ; where- 
unto also they were appointed” — compared with Isaiah^ xxviii. 16, 
“ Therefore thus saith the Lord God, Behold I lay in Zion for a 
foundation, a stone, a tried stone, a precious corner-stone, a sure 
foundation ; he that believeth shall not make haste ;** and Isaiah, 
viii. 13, “ Sanctify the Lord of hosts himself ; let him be your fear, 
and let him be your dread. 14, And he shall be for a sanctuary ; 
but for a stone of stumbling, and for a rock of offence, to both the 
houses of Israel ; for a gin and for a snare to the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem.” 

These passages show, that the Lord God placed the Messiah as a 
corner-stone for the temple, and that whoever stumbles at that 
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stone 80 exalted by the Almighty, stumbles at or disobeys him who 
has thus placed it. But Mr. Jones omits the words found in Peter, iL 
6. and leaiah, xxviii. 16, ** Hay in Zion a chief corner-stone precious,*' 
<Sfec., which show the created nature of the Messiah, and after quoting 
a part of vers. 7 and 8 of 1 Peter, ch. ii. (“ The stone which the builder 
disallowed, the same is made the head of the comer, and a stcme of 
stumbling, and a rock of offence,*’) and only verse 13th and part of the 
14th of ch. viii. of Isaiah, he has thus concluded : — ‘‘This stone of 
stumbling and rock of offence, as it appears from the latter text, (the 
text in Peter,) is no other than Christ, the same stone which the builders 
rejected. Therefore Christ is the Ijord of hosts himself.” — Here the 
Apostle Peter, in conformity with the Prophet, represents God as the 
founder of the comer-stone and Jesus as the same comer-stone, which 
though it be disallowed by the Jews, yet is made by the same founder, 
the head of the corner ; but the Jews from their disobedience stumbled 
directly at the stone so exalted, rendering it a stone of stumbling and 
rock of offence ; and hereby they stumbled secondarily at the foimder 
of this stone, and offended the Lord God ; who, though he was the 
rock of defence of Israel, (rock of refuge, Psalm, xciv. 24,) became a 
stone of stumbling and rock of offence. 

Thus in Luke, x. 16, Jesus declares to his disciples, ‘‘He that 
despiseth you, despise th me ; and he that despiseth me, despise th him 
that sent me;” intimating by these words, that contempt for the holy 
doctrines which Christ commissioned his disciples to teach, argued 
contempt for him by whom Christ himself was sent ; but no one will 
thence infer the deity of those disciples. In vers. 6 and 7 in question, 
and in ver. 4 of the same chapter of Peter, (“To whom coming as unto 
a living stone, disallowed indeed of men, but chosen of God and 
precious,”) Jesus is distinctly declared to be “a stone of stumbling,” 
“a living stone chosen of God;” the indefinite article “a” here denoting 
that he is only one of many such stones. It is surprising that Mr. Jones 
could overlook these phrases, and Conclude upon the identity of Jesus 
with God from metaphorical language which represents God as “ a 
stumbling stone” of Israel, and Jesus a stumbling stone of those who 
never believed him. That there is nothing peculiar in Jesus being 
called a stone or a shepherd, see Genesis, xlix. 24, where in a me- 
taphorical sense Joseph is called “the shepherd and the stone of IsraeL** 

The Hebrew language, in common with other Asiatic tongues, fre- 
quently indulges in metaphor ; and consequently the Old Testament, 
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written in that language, abounds with expressions which cannot be 
taken in their literal sense. This, indeed, Jesus himself points out in 
JohUj X. 34 — 36, in which he justifies the assumption of the title of Son 
of God, to denote that he was sanctified and sent of the Father, by 
shewing that in the Scriptures the name even of God was sometimes 
metaphorically applied to men of power or exalted rank. Hence we 
find epithets which in their strict sense in their most common appli- 
cation are peculiar to God, applied to inferior beings, as I have already 
noticed. But the Scripture avoids affording the least pretext of 
misunderstanding the real nature of such objects, by various adjuncts 
and epithets of obvious meaning, quite inapplicable to the Deity. It 
is melancholy, however, to observe, how frequently men overlook the 
idiom of the language of Scripture, and (apparently misled by the 
force of preconceived notions) set aside every expression that modifies 
those that suit their peculiar ideas. 

Were we to admit common phrases applied both to God and to 
Jesus as a proof of the divinity of the latter, we must upon the same 
ground be led to acknowledge the deity of Moses, of David, and of other 
Prophets, w^ho are in common with God, the subjects of peculiar phrases. 
Moses in Deut., xxx, 15, declares, See I have set before thee this day 
life and good, and death and evil.” So Jehovah declares in Jeremiah, 
xxi. 8, ** Behold, I set before you the way of life, and the way of death.” 
In conformity to this mode of argument adopted by Trinitarian 
writers, we should thus conclude from these passages — unless Moses 
were one with Jehovah, he could not in his own name employ the 
same authoritative phrase which is used by Jehovah. In the same 
manner the term ‘worship’ is equally applied to God and David in 
ChronicleSf xxix. 20, “ And David said to all the congregation, 
Now bless the Lord your God. And all the congregation blessed 
the Lord, God of their fathers, and bowed down their heads, and 
worshipped the Lord and the king.” Whence, according to their 
mode of argument, every one must find himself justified in drawing 
the following conclusion : God is the only object of worship — but 
the term ‘ worship** is in the Bible applied to David — David must 
therefore be acknowledged as God. 

I have now noticed all the arguments founded on scripture that 
I have heard of as advanced in support of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
except such as appeared to me so futile as to be unworthy of remark ; 
and in the course of my examination have plainly stated the grounds 
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oa which I conceive them to be inadmissible. Perhaps my opinions 
may subject me to the severe censure of those who dissent from mOr 
and some will be ready to discover particular motives for my presum- 
ing to differ from the great majority of Christian teachers of the 
present day in my view of Christianity, with the doctrines of which 
I have become but recently acquainted. Personal interest can hardly 
be alleged as likely to have actuated me, and therefore the love of 
distinction or notoriety may perhaps be resorted to, to account for 
conduct which they wish it to be believed honest conviction could 
never direct. In reply to such an accusation, I can only protest 
in the most solemn manner, that even in the belief that I have been 
successful in combating the doctrine of Trinitarians, I cannot assume 
to myself the smallest merit: — for what credit can be gained in 
proving that one is not three, and that the same being cannot be at 
once man and God ; or in opposing those who maintain, that all 
who do not admit doctrines so incomprehensible must be therefore 
subjected by the All-merciful to eternal punishment? It is too true 
to be denied, that we are led by the force of the senses to believe 
many things that we cannot fully understand. But where the evidence 
of sense does not compel us, how can we believe what is not only 
beyond our comprehension, but contrary to it and to the common 
course of nature, and directly against revelation ; which declares 
positively the Unity of God as well as his incomprehensibility ; but 
nowhere ascribes to him any number of persons, o r any portion of 
magnitude ? Job, xxxvi. 26, “ Behold, God is great, and we know him 
not.” Ch. xxxvii. 23, “ Touching the Almighty, we cannot find him 
out.” Psalm, cxlv. o, “ His greatness is unsearchable.” Neither are 
my attempts owing to a strong hope of removing early impressions 
from the breasts of those whose education instilled certain ideas into 
their minds from the moment they became capable of receiving 
them; for notwithstanding great and long-continued exertions on 
my part to do away Hindoo polytheism, though palpably gross and 
absurd, my success has been very partial. This experience, therefore, 
it may be suggested, ought to have been sufficient to discourage 
me from any other attempt of the kind ; but it is my reverence 
for Christianity, and for the author of this religion, that has induced 
me to endeavour to vindicate it from the charge of polytheism as 
far as my limited capacity and knowledge extend. It is indeed 
mortifying to my feelings to find a religion, that from its sublime 
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<loctrine8 and pure morality should be respected above all other 
systems, reduced almost to a level with Hindoo theology, merely by 
human creeds and prejudices ; and from this cause brought to a 
comparison with the Paganism of ancient Greece ; which, while it 
included a plurality of Gods, yet maintained that O^os ?<rrt or 
■“God is one,” and that their numerous divine persona were all 
■comprehended in that one Deity. 

Having derived my own opinions on this subject entirely from the 
Scriptures themselves, I may perhaps be excused for the confidence 
with which I maintain them against those of so great a majority, who 
appeal, to the same authority for theirs ; inasmuch as I attribute the 
different views, not to any inferiority of judgment compared with my 
own limited ability, but to the powerful effects of early religious 
impression ; for when these are deep, reason is seldom allowed its 
natural scope in examining them to the bottom. Were it a practice 
among Christians to study first the books of the Old Testament as 
found arranged in order, and to acquire a knowledge of the true force 
of scriptural phrases and expressions without attending to interpreta- 
tions given by any sect ; and then to study the New Testament, 
•comparing the one with the other, Christianity would not any longer 
be liable to be encroached upon by human opinions. 

I have often observed that English divines, when arguing with 
those that think freely on religion, quote the names of Locke and 
Newton as defenders of Christianity ; but they totally forget that the 
Christianity which those illustrious persons professed, did not contain 
the doctrine of the Trinity, which our divines esteem as the fundar 
mental principle of this religion. For the conviction of the public as 
to the accuracy of this assertion, I beg to be allowed to extract here a 
few lines of their respective works, referring my readers to their 
publications upon religion for more complete information. 

Locke's Works, Vol. VH. p. 421 : “ But that neither he nor others 
may mistake my book, this is that in short which it says — 1st, 
That there is a faith that makes men Christians — 2ndly, That this 
faith is the believing * Jesus of Nazareth to be the Messiah’ — Srdly, 
That the believing Jesus to be the Messiah, includes in it a receiving 
him for our Lord and King, promised and sent from God, and so lays 
upon all his subjects an absolute and indispensible necessity of 
assenting to aU that they can attain of the knowledge that he taught, 
and of sincere obedience to all that be commanded.” 
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Sir I, Newton* 9 Observations upon the Prophecies, p. 262 : “ The 

Beasts and Elders therefore represent the Christians of ail nations ; 
and the worship of these Christians in their churches is here repre- 
sented under the form of worshipping Gk)d and the Lamb in the 
Temple, God for his benefaction in creating all things, and the Lamb 
for his benefaction in redeeming us with his blood : — God as sitting 
upon the throne and living for ever, and the Lamb exalted above all 
by the merits of his death.** 

It cannot be alleged that these personages, in imitation of several 
Grecian philosophers, published these sentiments only in conformity 
to the vulgar opinion, and to the established religion of their coimtry ; 
for both the vulgar opinion and the religion of the government of 
England in their days were directly opposite to the opinions which 
these celebrated men entertained. 

The mention of the name of Sir Isaac Newton, one of the greatest 
mathematicians (if not the greatest) that ever existed, has brought 
into my recollection a mathematical argument which I some time ago 
heard a divine adduce in support of the Trinity, and which I feel 
inclined to consider here, though I am afraid some of my readers may 
censure me for repeating an argument of this kind. It is as follows : 
that as three lines compose one triangle, so three persons compose one 
Deity, It is astonishing that a mind so conversant with mathematical 
truth as was that of Sir Isaac Newton, did not discover this argument 
in favour of the possible existence of a Trinity, brought to light by 
Trinitarians, considering that it must have lain so much in his way. 
If it did occur to him, its force may possibly have given way to some 
such considerations as the following; — This analogy between the 
Godhead and a triangle in the first instance, denies to God, equally 
with a line, any real existence : for extension of all kinds, abstracted 
from position or relative situation, exist only in idea. Secondly, It 
destroys the unity which they attempt to establish between Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost ; for the three sides of a triangle are convinced 
of as separate existences. Thirdly, It denies to each of the three 
persons of God, the epithet God,** inasmuch as each side cannot 
be designated a triangle ; though the Father of the universe is invari- 
ably called God in the strict sense of the term. Fourthly, It will 
afford to that sect among Hindoos who suppose God to consist of four 
persons, or an opportunity of using the same mode of argu- 

ing, to shew the reasonableness of their sentiments, by comparing 
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the compound Deity with the four sides of a quadrilateral figure. 
Fifthly, This manner of arguing may be esteemed better adopted to 
support the polytheism of the majority of Hindoos, who believe in 
numerous persons xmder one Godhead ; for instead of comparing the 
Godhead with a triangle, a figure containing the fewest sides, and 
thereby proving the three persons of the Godhead, they might com- 
pare God with a polygon, more suitable to the dignified rank of the 
Deity, and thus establish the consistency with reason of the belief, 
tliat the Godhead may be composed of numerous persona. Sixthly, This 
mode of illustration would, in fact, equally suit the Atheist as the 
Polytheist. For as the Trinity is represented by the three sides of a 
triangle, so the etenial revolution of nature without any divine person 
may be compared to the circle, which is considered as having no sides 
nor angles ; or. Seventhly, As some great mathematicians consider 
the circle as a polygon, having an infinite number of sides, the illus- 
tration of the Trinitarian doctrine by the form of the triangle will by 
analogy justify those sects, who maintain the existence of an infinite 
number of persons in the Godhead, in referring for an illustration 
of their opinions to the circular, or rather perhaps to the globular 
figure, in which is to be found an infinity of circles, formed each of 
an infinite number of sides. 

As I was concluding this Appendix, a friend to the doctrine of the 
Trinity kindly lent me Serle’s “Horse solitariee.” I confine here my 
attention only to four or five arguments, which the author has adduced 
in the beginning of his work, and that for several reasons. Ist, Because 
a deliberate attention to the nature of the first-mentioned arguments 
may furnish the reader with a general idea of the rest, and justify me 
in neglecting them. 2ndly, Because such of the others as seem to me 
at all worthy of notice have been already considered and replied to ; 
and, 3rdly, Because I am unwilling to protract further discussion, 
which has already grown to a length far beyond my original 
intention. 

At page 10, Mr. Serle alleges, that “ God says by Moses in the 
book of Genesis, In the beginning God created the heaven and the 
earth ; and then just afterwards, the Spirit moved upon the face of 
the waters. Here are three persons in one power ; the Beginning, God, 
and the Spirit.” If a bare mention of the word “ beginning ” and 
“ spirit,” (or properly speaking “ wind,”) in the first two verses of 
Genesis, justifies the numbering of them as two persons of God, how 
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can we conscientioualy omit the ** water mentioned in the same 
verse as co-existent with “ spirit,” making it the fourth person, and 
‘‘darkness” which is mentioned before Spirit, as a fifth person of 
God: and if xmder any pretence we are justified in classing “ begin- 
ning,” an abstract relation, as a person of God, how can we deny the 
same dignity to the “ end,” which is equally an abstract relation ? 
Nay, the very words of chap. I. 8, of Revelation might be quoted to 
prove one of the persons of God to be the “ ending “ I am Alpha 
and Omega, the beginning and the ending, saith the Lord, which is, 
and which was, and which is to come, the Almighty.” We have, then, 
God, the Beginning, the Spirit, and the Ending, four persons at least 
whom we must admit into the Godhead, if Mr. Serle’s opinion have 
any foundation. 

Page 12: “They (the ancient Chaldee Jews and Cabalists) ex- 
pressed their idea of the Trinity by this particular type^ V' where 
the three jods denote Jah, Jah, Jah, or that each of three persons 
(according to our Athanasian creed) is by himself Jah or Lord : — the 
point f (kametz) as common to each, implies the divine nature in 
which the three persons equally existed ; and the circle, enclosing all 
was intended to exhibit the perfect unity, eternity, and conjunction, 
of the whole Trinity.” This type, if it existed at any time, can bear 
various interpretations, Theistical, Polytheistical, or Atheistical ; but 
in Hebrew and Chaldee, the sign wliich is generally used to denote 
the Deity has two jods only ; a reference to the Targums of Jonathan 
and Onkelos, written in the Chaldee language, and to other Targums 
in Hebrew and Chaldee, will establish the fact be 5 "ond doubt. This 
practice, which, according to Mr. Serle’s mode of arguing, establishes 
the duality of God, is entirely overlooked by him. 

In the same page again he says, that “in a very ancient book of 
the Jews, the first person, or Hypostasis, is described as m3 Kather, 
the crown, or admirable and profound intelligence ; the second 
person iliDDH Chochma, wisdom, or the intelligenge illuminating the 
creation, and the second glory: and the third person Binah or 

the sanctifying intelligence, the worker of faith and the father of it.” 
He immediately after this assertion notices in page 13, “ they 
believed, taught, and adored three primordial existences in the 
Godhead, which they called sometimes jnt*T^ middoth, or 'properties^ 
and sometimes sephiroth, or numerations” The force of 

trutli here impels the author to contradict himself directly ; since he 
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at one time asserts that the Jews believed them to be the three persons 
of God, and again forgetting what he said, he afl&rms that the Jews 
called them 'propertiesy or numeration of properties. The fact is, that 
when the intercourse between the Jews and Greeks was great, the 
former, in imitation of the latter, entertained the idea that the Supreme 
Deity used ten superior intelligences or qualities in the creation of 
the world ; namely, Crown — Wisdom — nil ''1 Under- 
standing— Greatness — Mightiness — Beauty — 

Everlasting — UrT Glory — Foundation — Jl'JD'lTO King- 
dom.^'* But a Godhead consisting of ten persons not suiting Mr. 
Serle’s hypothesis, he omits the last seven, and mentions only the 
first three, which he denominates a proof of the Trinity. 

In page 14, Mr. Serle represents “ R. Simeon and the famous Jona- 
than treating upon the Trisagion, or thrice holy, in the 6th chapter of 
Isaiahy* as saying “ that the first Holy implies the Father, the 
second Holy the Son, and the third Holy the Holy Ghost.” I there- 
fore give the commentary of Jonathan,! which I have been so 
fortunate as to procure, in order to shew how zeal in behalf of the 
Trinity has sometimes led men to forget the claims of care and 
prudence. Jonathan’s Targura on the term “ Holy, ” thrice repeated 
in Isaiahy vi. 3, is as follows : — 

** Holy in the most high heavens, the place of his glory — Holy upon 
the earth, the work of his power — Holy for ever and ever and ever.” 

Again, in page 14, he says, that “ The Jews before Christ had 
a title for the Godhead consisting of twelve letters, which Maimo- 
nides, the most learned of all their writers, owns to have been a 
compoimded name, or name (as was common among the Rabbins) 
composed of the initial letters of other names. Galatinus from R. 
Hakkadosh, (who lived about A. D. 150, or rather from Porchetus, 
Salvaticus, or Raymundus Martini,) believes that these twelve letters 
were Hp] i. e. Father, Son, and Holy Spirit.” 

♦ This opinion is still to be found in the conversation as well as writings of tke 
learned amongst Eastern theologians. 

I The copy which is now in my hands was printed in London, by Thomas Roycroft, 
in Ae year 1656. It contains, besides the Targum of Jonathan, the original Hebrew 
text, together with the Septuag^nt, Syriac, and Arabic translations, each accompanied 
with a Latin interpretation. 
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There is no impossibility in the existing of a name of God con- 
sisting of twelve letters, as is stated to have been the case on the 
authority of Maimonides, because we find different names of God,, 
consisting of various numbers of letters. But Mr. Serle, on the 
authority of Galatinus, a Christian writer, represents these twelve 
letters as expressing the names of Fathei, Son, and Holy Spirit. 
I therefore make a few remarks on this head. Ist, Mr. Serle himself 
expresses his doubts respecting the source from which Galatinus 
had obtained his information, '^whether from R. Rakhadoahy from 
Porcketus SalvaticuSy or from Raymundus Martini ^ 2ndly, The 
construction of this sentence of twelve letters is conformable to the 
European style of writing, but is quite foreign to Hebrew idiom,, 
which requires a conjunction expressed before *{1 or Son ; but the 
omission of this shews that it must have been invented by one more 
accustomed to the idiom of European languages, than to that of the 
Hebrew. 3rdly, Maimonides, the original authority of Mr. Serle, 
owns that these twelve letters were the initials of other names 
whereas Mr. Serle in the explanation of them represents them aa 
composing in themselves three complete names. Father, Son and Holjr 
Spirit, instead of giving a name for each of the twelve letters. 

I am not aware how many arguments and illustrations of similar 
weight and importance to those already discussed may still remain,, 
that have not been brought to my notice ; but I trust the inquiry has 
proceeded sufficiently far to justify me in still adhering to the unity 
of God as the doctrine taught alike in the Old and in the New* 
Testaments. 

I now conclude this Appendix, with repeating my prayer, that a 
day may soon arrive, when religion shall not be a cause of difference 
between man and man, and when every one will regard the Precepta 
of Jesus as the sole Guide to Peace and happiness. 



POSTSCRIPT. 


Db. Prideaux, in the fourth volume of his “ Connection,** (which 
has very lately come into my hands,) takes a different view of Isaiah, 
ch. ix. vers. 6, 7, from that which has been offered in the preceding 
pages. After quoting the words of the prophet according to the 
English Version, he says, “ Christians all hold that this is spoken of 
the Messiah ; and Jonathan, in the Targum which is truly his, doth 
on that place say the same.** Hereby he gives out that this prophecy, 
including the epithets Wonderful Counsellor, the Mighty God, the 
Everlasting Father, and the Prince of Peace,” is applied by Jona- 
than, as by Christians, to the Messiah : — I therefore give here the 
explanation given by Jonathan to verses 6 and 7, which will sufficiently 
shew the error Dr. Prideaux has committed. 

iNinnw 11 NDb i'*b‘'n« oi '•i« ip ^\^1b «''iD ton 

Dip ID ■'ipnN'; Niynb b^ipt N3b 

«iD'> NdVo? 1 N.'l'i'Q.'D NTObyb D''p N113 NilbN 

Nn''iiN piyb pi "tiD ''3D : Nn'iDpi N3by 

iiiiDbi iini N3pnNb .'i''npTO by) ili “iDip by (ipn-'b 

.JlINlS '•'•1 N1D'’D1 ND^ 1^1 PDD NJlppI N3''ll 

: Ni ii3inn 

“The prophet says, to the house of David a child is born, to us a 
son is given, and he will take upon himself the preservation of the 
law ; from the presence of the causer of wonderful counsels, the 
great God enduring for ever, his name will be called the anointed, (in 
Heb. Messiah) in whose days peace shall be multiplied upon us.’* 
“ Greatness shall be multiplied to those who obey the law, and to 
those who keep peace, there will be no end to the throne of David 
and of his government : for establishing and for building it with 
judgment and with justice now and for ever.*’ 

Here Jonathan, in direct opposition to Christians, denies to the 
son so bom the epithets “ Wonderful Counsellor, Mighty God, and 
Everlasting Father ; ” and applies to him only the title of “ The 
Prince of Peace, ” (nearly synonymous with Messiah,) on account of 
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his preserving peace during his reign as was promised of the Messiah. 
(2 Kings, XX. 19: “Is it not good (says Hezekiah) if peace and 
truth be in my days 2 Chron., xxxii. 26 : “ The wrath of the Lord 
came not upon them in the days of Hezekiah.”) This application of 
the term anointed (or Messiah) is made to Hezekiah in the same 
manner as to other eminent kings, often called Messiah in the Sacred 
Writings 1 SamweZ, xii. 3 : “Behold, here I am! witness against 
me before the Lord, and his anointed, (or his Messiah,) the king.” 
2 Samuel, xxiii. 1 : “ David the son of Jesse said, and the man who 
was raised up on high, the Messiah of the God of Jacob, ” &c. 
Ch. xxii. 51 : “ He is the tower of salvation for his king, and sheweth 
mercy to his Messiah, unto David, and to his seed for evermore.” 
1 Samuel, ii. 10 : “ The Lord shall judge the ends of the earth ; and 
he shall give strength unto his king, and exalt the horn of his 
Messiah.” Psalm, xx. 6: “Now know I that the Lord saveth his 
Messiah.” Isaiah, xlv. 1 : “ Thus saith the Lord to his Messiah, to 
Cyrus.” The reign of Hezekiah was so accompanied with peace and 
success, that some Jewish commentators entertained the opinion 
that Hezekiah was really the last Messiah promised by God. 

R. Hillel,— 

‘iiD'o.’' Vwntob nvu'n cnb pw bbn lai 
:n''p’(n IQ-*! 

“ There is no Messiah for the Israelites, for they enjoined it 
(i. e. they had him) at the time of Hezekiah.” 

If Trinitarians still insist in defiance of the above authorities, and 
under pretence of the word “ anointed” or “ Messiah,” found in the 
Targum of Jonathan, that his interpretation should be understood of 
the expected Messiah, then, as far as depends upon the interpretation 
given by him of verses 6 and 7, they must be compelled to relinquish 
the idea that he expected a divine deliverer. Moreover, all other 
celebrated Jewish writers, some of whom are more ancient than Jona- 
than, apply the passage in question to Hezekiah, some of them 
differing, however, from him in the application of the epithets con- 
tained in verse 6. 

Talmud^Sanhediim, ch. 11, “ God said, let Hezekiah, who has 
five names, take vengeance upon the king of Assyria, who has taken 
upon himself five names also.” R. Sholomo follows the annotation 
made by Shammai. “ For a child is born, &c. Though Ahaz was 
wicked, his son, who was bom to him to be a king in his stead, shall 

43 
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be righteous, the government of God and his yoke shall be on his 
shoulder, because he shall obey the law and keep the commandments 
thereof, and shall incline his shoulder to the burthen of God. — And 
he calls his name, &c. God, who is the wonderful counsellor, and 
the mighty and everlasting Father, called his name the Prince of 
Peace, for peace and truth shall be in his days.”^ 

The reader will not suppose the application of the terms “wonder- 
ful counsellor, mighty God, everlasting Father, and prince of peace,” 
to Hezekiah, to be unscrip tural, when he refers to page 216 of this 
work, .and considers the following passages, in which the same 
epithets are used for human beings and even for inanimate objects. 
2 Chron., ii. 9, “ The house which I am about to build shall be 
wonderful great.” Micah, iv. 9, “ Is there no king in thee ? Is thy 
counsellor perished ?” Genesis, xxiii. 6, “ Hear us : thou art a mighty 
Prince amongst us.” Judges, ix. 13, “ Should I leave my wine which 
cheereth God and man?” that is, master and servant. 2 Thess., ii. 4. 
“ Who opposeth and exalteth himself above all that is called God.” 
Gen., xlix. 26, “ To the utmost bound of the everlasting hills.” I 
Samuel, iv. 8, “ Who shall deliver us out of the hands of these mighty 
gods ?” which Cruden interprets of the Jewish ark. Isaiah, xliii. 28, 
“ Therefore I have profaned the princes of the sanctuary.” 

I wonder how those who found their opinion respecting the Trinity 
on terms applied in common to God and creatures, can possibly 
overlook the plain meaning of the term “ Son,” or “ Only-begotten,” 
continually applied to the Saviour throughout the whole of the New 
Testament ; for should we understand the term God, in its strict 
sense, as denoting the First Cause, (that is a being not bom nor 
begotten,) we must necessarily confess that the idea of God is as 
incompatible with the idea of the “Son,” or “Only-begotten,” 
as entity is with non-entity ; and therefore that to apply both terms 
to the same being will amount to the grossest solecism in language. 

'•* It 18 worth noticing, that “ to be called ” and “ to be ” do not invariably signify 
the same thing ; since the former does not always imply that the thing is in reality what 
it is called, but the use of it is justified when the thing is merely taken notine of in that 
'wew. See Luke, i. 36, “ This is the sixth month with her who was called (that is, 
reputed) barren.” Isaiah, Ixi. 3. ‘‘That they might be called (or accounted) trees of 
righteousness.” This is more especially the case when the phrase “ to be called ” has 
for its subject not a person, but the name of a person. See Deut, xxv. 10, “And his 
name shall be called in Israel, the house of him that hath his shoo loosed,” Genesis, 
xlviii, 16, ‘‘ Let my name be named on them.” 
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As to their assertion, that there are found in the Scriptures two 
sets of terms and phrases, one declaring the humanity of Jesus, and 
another his deity, and that he must therefore be acknowledged to 
have possessed a twofold nature, human and divine, I have fully 
noticed it in other places pointing out such passages as contain two 
sets of terms and phrases applied also to Moses and even to the chiefs 
of Israel and to others ; and that if it is insisted upon, that each word 
in the Sacred Writings should be taken in its strict sense, Moses and 
others, equally with the Saviour, must be considered as gods, and 
the religion of the Jews and Christians Avill appear as Polytheistical 
as that of Heathens. 

Although there is the strictest consistency between all the pas- 
sages in the sacred books, Trinitarians with a view to support their 
opinion, charge them first with inconsistency, and then attempt to 
reconcile the alleged contradiction by introducing the doctrine of 
the union of two natures, divine and human, in one person, forgetting 
that at the same time the greatest incongruity exists between the 
nature of God and man, according to both revelation and common 
sense. 

If Chi'istianity inculcated a doctrine which represents God as 
consisting of three persons, and appearing sometimes in the human 
form, at other times in a bodily shape like a dove, no Hindoo, in my 
humble opinion, who searches after truth, can conscientiously profess 
it in preference to Hindooism ; for that which renders the modern 
Hindoo system of religion absurd and detestable, is that it represents 
the divine nature, though one W^T), as consisting of many persons, 
•capable of assuming different forms for the discharge of different 
offices. I am, however, most firmly convinced, that Christianity is 
entirely free from every trace of Polytheism, whether gross or refined. 
I theVefore enjoy the approbation of my conscience in publishing the 
Precepts of this religion as the sources of Peace and Happiness. 
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PREFACE. 


Notwithstanding the apprehension of exciting displeasure in the 
breasts of many worthy men, I feel myself obliged to lay before the 
public at large this my self-defence, entitled “A Final Appeal to the 
Christian Public.” I, however, confidently hope that the liberal among 
them will be convinced, by a reference to the first part of this Essay, 
and to my two former Appeals, that the necessity of self- vindication 
against the charge of being an “injurer of the cause of truth,” has 
compelled me, as a warm friend of that cause, to bring forward my 
reasons for opposing the opinions maintained by so large a body of 
men highly celebrated for learning and piety — a consideration which, 
I trust, will induce them to regard my present labours with an eye of 
indulgence. 

I am well aware that this difference of sentiment has already 
occasioned much coolness towards me in the demeanour of some 
whose friendship I hold very dear ; and that this protracted controversy 
has not only prevented me from rendering my humble seiwices to my 
countrymen by various publications which I had projected in the 
native languages, but has also diverted my attention from all other 
literary pursuits for three years past. Notwithstanding these sacri- 
fices, I feel well satisfied with my present engagements, and cannot 
wish that I had pursued a different course ; since, whatever may be 
the opinion of the world, my own conscience fully approves of my 
past endeavours to defend what I esteem the cause of truth. 

In my present vindication of the unity of the Deity, as revealed 
through the writings of the Old and New Testaments, I appeal not 
only to those who sincerely believe in the books of revelation, and 
make them the standard of their faitli and practice, and who must, 
therefore, deeply feel the great importance of the divine oracles being 
truly interpreted ; but I also appeal to those who, although indifferent 
about religion, yet devote their minds to the investigation and dis- 
covery of truth, and who will, therefore, not think it unworthy of 
their attention to ascertain what are the genuine doctrines of Chris- 
tianity as taught by Christ and his apostles, and how much it has 
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been corrupted by the subsequent intermixture of the polytheistical 
ideas that were familiar to its Greek and Roman converts, and which 
have continued to disfigure it in succeeding ages. I extend my ap- 
peal yet further ; I solicit the patient attention of such individuals as 
are rather unfavourable to the doctrines of Christianity as generally 
promulgated, from finding them at variance with common sense, that 
they may ’examine and judge whether its doctrines are really such as 
they are understood to be by the popular opinion which now prevails. 

I feel assured that if religious controversy be carried on with that 
temper and language which are considered by wise and pious men 
as most consistent with the solemn and sacred nature of religion, 
and more especially with the mild spirit of Christianity, the truths 
of it cannot, for any length of time, be kept concealed under the 
imposing veil of hi^h-sounding expressions, calculated to astonish the 
imagination and rouse the passions of the people, and thereby keep 
alive and strengthen the preconceived notions with which such 
language 'has in their minds been, from infancy, associated. But I 
regret that the method which has hitherto been observed in inquiry 
after religious truth, by means of large publications, necessarily 
issued at considerable intervals of time, is not, for several reasons, 
so well adapted to the speedy attainment of the proposed object, 
as I, and other friends of true' religion, could wish. These reasons 
are as follows : — 

1st. Many reade rs have not sufficient leisure or perseverance to 
go through a voluminous essay, that they may make up their minds 
and come to a settled opinion on the subject. 

2ndly. Those who have time at their command, and interest 
themselves in religious researches, finding the real point under 
discussion mixed up with injurious insinuations and personalities, 
soon feel discouraged from proceeding further, long before they can 
come to a determination. 

3rdly. The multiplicity of arguments and various interpretations 
of numerous scriptural passages, that bear often no immediate relation 
to the subject, or to each other, introduced in succession, distract and 
dishearten such readers as are not accustomed to Biblical studies, 
and interrupt their further progrese. 

As Christianity is happily not a subject resting on vague meta- 
physical speculations, but is founded upon the authority of books 
written in languages which are understood and explained according 
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to known and standing rules, I therefore propose, with a view to the 
more speedy and certain attainment of religious truth, to establish a 
monthly periodical publication, commencing from the month of April 
next, to be devoted to Biblical Criticism, and to subject Unitarian as 
well as Trinitarian doctrines to the test of fair argument, if those of 
the latter persuasion will consent thus to submit the scriptural grounds 
on which their tenets concerning the Trinity are built. 

For the sake of method and convenience, I propose that, beginning 
with the Book of Genesis, and taking all the passages in that portion 
of Scripture, which are thought to cormtenance the doctrine of the 
Trinity, we shoidd examine them one by one, and publish our 
observations upon them ; and that next month we proceed in the 
same manner with the Book of Exodus, and so on with all the Books 
of the Old and New Testaments, in their regular order. 

If any one of the Missionary Gentlemen, for himself, and in behalf 
of his fellow-labourers, choose to profit by the opportunity thus 
afforded them, of defending and diffusing the doctrines they have 
undertaken to preach, I request, that an Essay on the Book of 
Genesis, of the kind above intimated, may be sent me by the middle 
of the month and if confined within reasonable limits, not exceeding 
a dozen or sixteen pages, I hereby engage to cause it to be printed 
and circulated at my own charge, should the Missionary Gentlemen 
refuse to bestow any part of the funds intended for the spread of 
Christianity towards this object ; and also, that a reply (not exceeding 
the same number of pages) to the arguments adduced, shall be 
published along with it by the beginning of the ensuing month. That 
this new mode of controversy, by short monthly publications, may be 
attended with all the advantages which, I, in common with other 
searchers after truth, expect, and of which it is capable, it will be 
absolutely necessary that nothing be introduced, of a personal nature, 
or calculated to hurt the feelings of individuals — that we avoid all 
offensive expressions, and such arguments as have no immediate 
connection with the subject, and can only serve to retard the progress 
of discovery ; and that we never allow ourselves for a moment to 
forget that we are engaged in a solemn religious disputation. 

As religion consists in a code of duties which the creature believes 
he owes to his Creator, and as “ God has no respect for persons ; but 
in every nation, he that fears him and works righteousness, is accept- 
ed with him it must be considered presumptuous and unjust for 
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one man to attempt to interfere with the religious observances of 
others, for which he well knows, he is not held responsible by any 
law, either human or divine. Notwithstanding, if mankind are 
brought into existence, and by nature formed to enjoy the comforts 
of society and the pleasures of an improved mind, they may be justi- 
fied in opposing any system, religious, domestic, or political, which is 
inimical to the happiness of society, or calculated to debase the human 
intellect ; bearing always in mind that we are children of ONE 
Father, “ who is above all and through all and in us all” 

Calcutta, January 30, 1823. 



NOTICE * 

All the preceding ^vorks of the author on the subject of Christianity 
were printed at the Baptist Mission Press, Calcutta ; but the acting 
proprietor of that press having, since the publication of the Second 
Appeal, declined, although in the politest manner possible, printing any 
otlier work that the author might publish on the same subject, he was 
under the necessity of purchasing a few types for his own use, and of 
depending principally upon native superintendence for the completion 
of the greater part of this work. This must form an apology to the 
public for the imperfections that may appear in its typographical 
execution. 

Tins notice appeared m the Firbt Edition, published in Calcutta. — Eo. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Introductory Remarks. 

Nearly a month having elapsed after the publication of the fourth 
number of the quarterly series of •the “Friend of India,” before 
it happened to reach me, and other avocations and objects having 
subsequently engaged my attention, I have not till lately had leisure 
to examine the laborious essay on the doctrines of the Trinity and 
Atonement, at the conclusion of that Magazine, offered in refutation 
of my “ Second Appeal to the Christian Public.” For the able and 
condensed view of the arguments in support of those doctrines which 
that publication presents, I have to offer the Reviewer my best thanks, 
though the benefit I have derived from their perusal is limited to a 
corroboration of my former sentiments. I must, at the same time, 
beg permisson to notice a few unjust insinuations in some parts of his 
Essay ; but in so doing, I trust, no painful emotions, neither of that 
salutary kind alluded to by the Editor, nor of any other, will make 
their appearance in my remarks. 

The Rev. Editor charges me with the arrogance of taking upon 
myself “to teach doctrines directly opposed to those held by the 
mass of real Christians in every age.” To vindicate myself from the 
presumption with which I am here charged, and to shew by what 
necessity I have been driven to the publication of opinions unaccept- 
able to many esteemed characters, I beg to call the attention of the 
public to the language of the Introduction to “ The Precepts of Jesus,” 
compiled by me, and which was my first publication connected with 
Christianity. They may observe therein, that, so far from teaching 
any “ opposite doctrines,” or “ rejecting the prevailing opinions held 
by the great body of Christians,” I took every precaution against 
giving the least offence to the prejudices of any one, and consequently 

* The Final Appeal was published in reply to the elaborate answer to the Second 
Appeal, by Dr. Marshman, printed in the fourth number of the Quarterly Series of the 
Friend of India, December, 1821. — En. 
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limited my labour to what I supposed best calculated for the improve- 
ment of those whose received opinions are widely different from those 
of Christians. My words are — “ I decline entering into any discussions 
on those points, (the dogmas of Christianity,) and confine my attention 
at present to the task of laying before my fellow-creatures the words 
of Christ, with a translation from the English into Sanscrit and the 
language of Bengal. I feel persuaded that, by separating from the 
other matters contained in the New Testament the moral precepts found 
in that book, these will be likely to produce the desirable effects of 
improving the hearts and minds of men of different persuasions and 
degrees of understanding.” — (Introduction, p. 4.) The Precepts of 
Jesus, which I was desirous of teaching, were not, I hoped, “opposed 
to the doctrines held by the mass of real Christians,” nor did my 
language in the Introduction imply the “ rejection of those truths 
which the great body of the learned and pious have concurred in 
deeming fully contained in the sacred Scriptures.” 

Notwithstanding all this precaution, however, I could not evade the 
reproach and censure of the Editor, who not only expressed, in the 
“Friend of India,” No. 20, his extreme disapprobation of the compilation 
in a manner calculated more to provoke than lead to search after truth 
but also indulged himself in calling me an injurer of the cause of truth. 
Disappointed as I was, I took refuge in the liberal protection of the 
public, by appealing to them against the unexpected attacks of the 
Editor. In that appeal I carefully avoided entering into any discussion 
as to the doctrines held up as the fundamental principles of Christianity 
by the Editor. The language of my first appeal is this : “ Humble as 
he (the Compiler) is, he has therefore adopted those measures which 
he thought most judicious to spread the truth in an acceptable manner; 
but I am sorry to observe that he (the Compiler) has unfortunately 
and unexpectedly met with opposition from those whom he considered 
the last persons likely to oppose him on this subject.” (Page 91). 
“Whether or not he (the Compiler) has erred in his judgment, that 
point must be determined by those who will candidly peruse and 
consider the arguments already advanced on this subject, bearing in 
mind the lesson particularly taught by the Saviour himself, of adapting 
his instructions to the susceptibility and capacity of his hearers. John, 
xvi. 12 : T have yet many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear 
them now.* ** (Page 92.) “What benefit or peace of mind can we 
bestow upon a Musalman, who is an entire stranger to the Christian 
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world, by communicating to him, without preparato^ instruction, all 
the peculiar dogmas of Christianity?” (Page 92.) “The Compiler, 
having obviously in view at lehst one object in common with the 
Reviewer and Editor, that of procuring respect for the precepts of 
Christ, might have reasonably expected more charity from professed 
teachers of his doctrine.” (Page 80.) In reviewing the First Appeal, 
the Reverend Editor fully introduced the doctrines of the Godhead of 
Jesus and the Holy Ghost, and of the Atonement, as the only foimda- 
tion of Christianity ; whereby he compelled me, as a professed believer 
of one God, to deny, for the first time publicly, those doctrines ; and 
now he takes occasion to accuse me of presumption in teaching 
doctrines which he has himself compelled me to avow. 

The Editor assigns, as a reason for entering on this controversy, 
that after a review of tlie “Precepts of Jesus, and the First Appeal,” 
he “felt some doubt whether their author fully believed the Deity of 
Christ,” and, consequently, he “adduced a few passages from the 
Scriptures to confirm this doctrine.” He then adds, that this Second 
Appeal to the Christian public confirms all that he before only feared. 
(Page 1.) I coidd have scarcely credited this assertion of the Reviewer’s 
unacquaintance with my religious opinions, if the allegation had 
come from any other quarter ; for both in my conversation and 
correspondence with as many Missionary gentlemen, old and young, as 
I have had the honour to know, I have never hesitated, when required, 
to offer my sentiments candidly, as to the u^scripturality and 
unreasonableness of the doctrine of the Trinity. On one occasion 
particularly, when on a visit to one of the Reverend colleagues of the 
Editor, at Serampore, long before the time of these publications, 
I discussed the subject with that gentleman at his invitation ; and 
then fully manifested my disbelief of this doctrine, taking the liberty 
of examining successively all the arguments he, from friendly 
motives, urged upon me in support of it. Notwithstanding these 
circumstances, I am inclined to believe, from my confidence in the 
character of the Editor, that either those Missionary gentlemen that 
were acquainted with my religious sentiments have happened to omit 
the mention of them to him, or he has forgotten what they had com- 
municated on this subject, when he entered on the review of my 
publications on Christianity. 

In page 503, the Editor insinuates that vanity had led me to 
presume that “ freedom from the powerful effects of early religious 
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imprsesions has enabled me to “ discover the truths of scripture^ 
in its most important doctrines, more fully in three or four years, 
than others have done by most unremitting study in thirty or forty.”" 
The doctrine of the Trinity appears to me so obviously unscriptural,. 
that I am pretty sure, from my own experience and that of others that 
no one, possessed of merely common sense, will fail to find its un- 
scripturality after a methodical study of the Old and New Testaments, 
unless previously impressed in the early part of his life with creeds, 
and forms of speech preparing the way to that doctrine. No pride, 
therefore, can be supposed for a moment to have arisen from com- 
monly attainable success. The Editor might be fully convinced of 
this fact, were he to engage a few independent and diligent nativea 
to study attentively, both the Old and New Testaments in their 
original languages, and then to offer their sentiments as to the 
doctrine of the Trinity being scriptural or a mere human in- 
vention. 

To hold up to ridicule my suggestions in the Second Appeal, to* 
study first the books of the Old Testament, imbiassed by ecclesiastic 
opinions, imbibed in early life, and then to study the New Testament, 
the Reverend Editor states, that “ could it be relied on indeed,” my 
compendious method would deserve notice, with a view to Christian 
education ; as,” on my plan, “ the most certain way of enabling any 
one to discover, in a superior manner, the truths and doctrines of 
Christianity, is t(i leave him till the age of thirty or forty, without 
any religious impression.” — (Page 503) I do not in the least wonder 
at his disapprobation of my suggestion ; as the Editor, in common 
with other professors of traditional opinions, is sure of supporters 
of his favourite doctrine, so long as it is inculcated on the minds of 
youths, and even infants, who, being once thoroughly impressed with 
the name of the Trinity in Unity, and Unity in Trinity, long before 
they can think for themselves, must be always inclined, even after 
their reason has become matured, to interpret the sacred ^ooks, even 
those texts which are evidently inconsistent with this doctrine, in a 
manner favourable to their prepossessed opinion, whether their study 
be continued for three, or thirty, or twice thirty years. Could 
Hindooism continue after the present generation, or bear the studious 
examination of a single year, if the belief of their idols being endued 
with animation were not carefully impressed on the young before they 
come to years of imderstanding ? 
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Let me here suggest, that, in my humble opinion, no truly liberal 
and wise parent can ever take advantage of the unsuspecting and 
confiding credulity of his children to impress them with an implicit 
belief in any set of abstruse doctrines, and intolerance of all other 
opinions, the truth or reasonableness of which they are incapable 
of estimating. Still less would he urge by threats the danger of 
present and eternal punishment, for withholding a blind assent to 
opinions they are unable to comprehend. Parents are bound, by 
every moral tie, to give their children such an education as may 
be sufficient to render them capable of exercising their reason as 
rational and social beings, and of forming their opinion on religious 
points, without ill-will towards others, from a thorough investigation 
of the scriptures, and of the evidence and arguments adduced by 
teachers of different persuasions. Judgments, thus formed, have a 
real claim to respect from those who have not the means of judging 
for themselves. But of what consequence is it, in a question of truth 
or error, to know how the matter at issue has been considered, 
even for a hundred generations, by those wlio have blindly adopted 
the creed of their fathers ? Surely the unbiassed judgment of a 
person who has proceeded to the study of the Sacred Scriptures, 
with an anxious desire to discover the truth they contain, even if his 
researclies were to be continued but for a single twelve-month, ought, 
as far as authority goes in such matters, to outweigh the opinions of 
any number who have either not thought at all for themselves, or 
have studied after prejudice have laid hold of their minds. What 
fair inquiry respecting the doctrine of the Trinity can be expected from 
one who has been, on the bosom of his mother, constantly taught to 
ask the blessing of God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy 
Ghost, and to hear the very name of Unitarian with horror? Have 
the doctrines of the Vedanta ever succeeded in suppressing polytheism 
amongst the generality of Hindoos, brought up with the notion of the 
Godhead of the sun of fire, and of water, and of the separate and 
independent existence of the allegorical representations of the attri- 
butes of God? Were the sublime works, written by the learned 
among the Greeks, ever able to shake the early acquired Superstitious 
notions and polytheistical faith of the generality of their countrymen ? 
Nay, even when Christian converts became numerous, did not those 
who were brought up in the ancient superstition introduce some 
vestiges of their idolatry into their new persuasion ? In fact, nothing 

44 
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can more surely impede the progress of truth, than prejudice instilled 
into minds blank to receive impressions ; and the more unreasonable 
are the doctrines of a religion, the greater pains are taken by the 
supporters of them to plant them in the readily susceptible minds 
of youth. 

The Editor has filled a complete page in proving that, besides 
early impressed prejudices,, there are also other causes of error in 
judgment — an attempt which might have been dispensed with ; for 
I never limited the sources of mistake in examining religious matters 
to early impression alone. I attributed only the prevailing errors in 
Christianity to traditional instructions inculcated in childhood, as 
the language of my Second Appeal will shew : “ Having derived my 
own opinions on this subject entirely from the Scriptures themselves, 

I may perhaps be excused for the confidence with which I maintain 
them against those of so great a majority, who appeal to the same 
authority for theirs ; inasmuch as I attribute their different views, 
not to any inferiority of judgment compared with my own limited 
ability, but to the powerful effects of early religious impressions ; 
for when these are deep, reason is seldom allowed its natural 
scope in examining them to the buttom.” (P. 235.) If the 
Editor doubts the accuracy of this remark, he might soon satisfy 
himself of its justice, were he to listen to the suggestion offered 
in the preceding paragraph, with a view to ascertain whether the 
doctrine of the Trinity rests for its belief on scriptural authorities, ji’- - 
on early religious impressions. , 

The Editor mentions, ironically, (in page 3,) j^y success in 
scriptural studies was such “ as to prove that tl^ learned and 

pious in every age of the church have been so Co^n^pietely mistaken as 
to transform the pure religion of J esus into the horrible idolatryj!” 
In answer to this, I only beg to ask the Rev. to let me know 

first what a Protestant in the fifteenth centu answer#, 

if he had been thus questioned by a Roma , Catholic : “ Is yofir 
success in examining the truths of scripture sV.gj^ prove that Ae 
most learned and pious in every age of church have been^o 
completely mistaken as to transform the pur^ religion of Jesus into tte 
most horrible idolatry, by introducing the the mother \ 

God, and instituting images in churches, a,g ^^gjj ^ hy aoknowledging\ 
the Pope as the head of the church, tj,g pg^gr of for- 
giving sins ?” Would not his answer be th success is indeed sc|' 
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as to prove these doctrines to be unscriptural. As to your inferences, 
they are no more divine than mine ; and though I do not doubt the 
piety and learning of many Christians of your church in every age, 
I am persuaded that many corruptions, introdu ced into the Christian 
religion by the Roman heathens converted in the fourth and fifth 
centuries, have been handed down through successive generations by 
impressions made in the early part of life, and have taken such root 
in the minds of men, that piety and learning have fallen short of 
eradicating prejudices nourished by church and state, as well as by 
the vulgar superstition and enthusiasm.” Were this reply justifiable, 
I also might be allowed to offer the following answer : “I find not 
the doctrine of the Trinity in the scriptures ; I cannot receive any 
human creed for divine truth ; but, without charging the supporters 
of this doctrine with impiety or fraud, humbly attr ibute their misin- 
terpretation of the Scriptures to ‘early religious impressions.’ ” 

The Editor assigns as a reason for his omission of several 
arguments, adduced in the Second x\.ppeal, that “ we have before us 
a work of a hundred and seventy-three pages, to an examination of 
which we can scarcely devote half that number : and while to leave 
a single page unnoticed, might by some be deemed equivalent 
to leaving it unanswered, the mere transcription of the passages 
to be answered, were it done in every instance, would occupy 
nearly all the room we can give the reply itself. We shall therefore 
adduce such evidence for these doctrines, as, if sound, will render 
every thing urged against them nugatory, though not particularly 
noticed.” To enable the public to compare the extent of the Second 
Appeal with that of the Review, I beg to observe, that the former 
contains 173 widely printed and the latter 128 closely printed pages, 
and that if any one will take the trouble of comparing the number of 
words per page in the two Essays, he will soon satisfy himself that the 
one is as long as the other. I will afterwards notice, in the course of 
the present reply, whether or not “ the evidence of these doctrines,” 
adduced by the Editor in the Review, has still left a great many 
arguments in the Appeal quite unanswered. 

In his attempt to prove the insufficiency of the Precepts of Jesus 
to procure men peace and happiness, the Rev. Editor advanced the 
following position, “ that the most excellent precepts, the most perfect 
law, can never lead to happiness and peace, unless by causing men to 
lake i*efugein the doctrine of the cross,” (No. 1, Quarterly Series of 
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the Friend of India, page 111,) without adducing any arguments hav- 
ing reference to the position. I therefore brought to his recollection 
(in my First and Second Appeals) such authorities of the gracious 
author of Christianity, as I conceived established the sufficiency of 
these precepts for leading to comfort, and solicited the Editor “ to 
point out, in order to establish his position, even a single passage 
pronounced by Jesus, enjoining refuge in the doctrine of the crosps, 
as all-sufficient or indispensable for salvation.” (P. 118 of the Second 
Appeal.) The Editor instead of endeavouring to demonstrate the 
truth of his assertion as to the insufficiency of the precepts to 
conduct men to happiness, or shewing a single passage of the nature 
applied for, introduces a great number of other passages of Scripture 
which he thinks well calculated to prove that the death of Jesus was 
an atonement for the sins of mankind. I regret that the Editor 
should have adopted such an irregular mode of arguing in solemn 
religious discussion ; and I still more regret to find that some readers 
should overlook the want of connection between the position advanced 
and the authorities adduced by the Editor. Were we both to adopt 
such a mode of controversy as to cite passages apparently favourable 
to our respective opinions without adhering to the main ground, the 
number of his Reviews, and of my Appeals, would increase at least in 
proportion to the number of the years of our lives ; for verses and 
quotations of scripture, if imconnected with their context, and 
interpreted without regard to the idiom of the languages in which 
they were written, may, as experience has shewn, be adduced to 
support any doctrine whatever ; and the Editor may always find a 
majority of readers of the same religious sentiments with himself, 
satisfied with any thing that he may offer, either in behalf of the 
Trinity, or in support of the Atonement. 

Whether Jesus died actually as a sacrifice for the sins of men, or 
merely in the fulfilment of the duties of his office as the Messiah, as 
it was predicted, is merely a matter of opinion the truth of which can 
only be ascertained from a diligent examination of the terms used 
and doctrines set forth in the evangelical writings. This however has 
no relation to a* proof or disproof of the sufficiency of his precepts 
for salvation. In order to come to a conclusion, as to the value 
of the Precepts of Jesus being either really effectual or merely 
nominal, I deem it necessary to repeat a few passages already quoted 
in my Appeals, to ask the Editor, whether they demand explicit 
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belief or are unworthy of credit ; and in case he admit the former 
alternative, I should beg to ask him, whether they confirm the opinion 
that the precepts preached by J esus are sufficient to lead men to eter- 
nal peace and happiness, or are a set of sentences delivered by him 
conformably to the principles of his hearers, similar to other codes of 
moral law written by the ancient philosophers of Greece, Egypt, and 
India ? The passages in question are as follow : 

Mark, xii, 29 : “Jesus answered him, The first of all the command- 
ments is, Hear 0 Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord. Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, with all thy soul, and with 
all thy mind, and with all thy strength : this is the first command- 
ment. And the second is like unto it, namely. Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself. There is none other commandment greater 
than these.” Is there another commandment absolutely enjoining 
refuge in the doctrine of the cross, so as to shew that these two 
commandments are insufficient for salvation, and comparatively in- 
significant ? 

Matthew, vii. 24 : “Therefore, whosoever heareth these sayings of 
mine,” (alluding to the precepts contained in chs. v. vi. and vii.) “and 
doeth them, I will liken him unto a wise man who built his house 
upon a rock,” &c. Are not these sayings declared by Jesus to afford 
a stal)le foundation, on which may be raised the indestructible edifice 
of eternal life ? John, xv. 10 : “ If ye keep my commandments ye 
shall abide in my love.” Ver. 14 : “Ye are my friends if ye do 
whatsoever I command you.” I therefore again ask the Rev. Editor 
to shew a commandment of Jesus directing refuge in the doctrine of 
the cross, in the same explicit way as he has enjoined love to God 
and to neighbours, and obedience to his precepts as sufficient means 
for attaining eternal happiness. Did not Jesus in Matthew, xxv. 31, 
et seq. by means of a parable in the description of the day of judg- 
ment, declare that acts of charity and beneficence toward fellow- 
creatures will be accepted as the manifestation of love towards God, 
and be the sufficient cause of eternal life ? 

With a view to depreciate tlie weight of the following explicit 
promise of Jesus, “ Do this and thou shalt live,” the Editor interprets, 
(p. 509,) that “Jesus taking him” (the lawyer) “ on his own princi- 
ples, as though he had been, what he vainly imagined himself, a 
sinless man who needed no saviour, directed him to the whole of the 
divine law, adding, ‘ This do, and thou shalt live,’ though he knew 
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that it was utterly impossible for that lawyer to observe his iustruc- 
tions.” The Editor, however, quite forgot that by his attempt to 
undervalue the precepts of J esus, he was actually degrading the 
dignity of the author of them ; for according to his interpretation, 
it appears, that as the lawyer tempted Jesus by putting to him a 
question which he thought the Saviour could not answer, so Jesus, in 
return, tempted him, by directing him to do what he knew to be im- 
possible for man to perform, though this very teacher forbids others 
to shew revenge even to enemies. Did Jesus take also the Scribe 
upon his own principles,” by instructing in these two command- 
ments — a man who was never inclined to tempt Jesus, but having 
heard him reasoning, “and perceiving that he had answered well, asked 
him. Which is the first commandment of all ?t and when he heard the 
reply of Jesus, he said, “ Well, Master thou hast said the tmth,” — a 
man whom Jesus declared to be at least out of danger of hell for his 
acknowledgment of the truth of his precepts as the means of salvation, 
telling him, “ Thou art not far from the kingdom of heaven?*' Did 
Jesus on the Mount take also his disciples “upon their own principle,” 
as though they had been, what they vainly imagined themselves, 
sinless men who needed no Saviour, in directing them to his precepts, 
the observance of which he knew utterly impossible, and in holding 
out promises^ of eternal salvation as the necessary consequence of 
their obedience to those sayings? — Were we to follow the mode of 
interpretation adopted in this instance by the Editor, the Bible would 
serve only to suit our convenience, and would not be esteemed any 
longer as a guide to mankind; for according to the same mode of 
interpretation, would it not be justifiable to explain Matthew, xxviii. 
19, “ Go ye therefore and teach all nations baptizing them,” &c. 
that Jesus took his apostles “ upon their own principle,” as firmly 
persuaded to believe in the sanctification attainable by the baptism 
introduced by John the Baptist, although he was aware that immer- 
sion in water could produce no effect in changing the state of the 
heart ! 

In reply to his question, “ Did Jesus, who knew the hearts of all, 
regard this lawyer as perfectly sinless, an exception to all mankind ?” 
(Page 9) I must say that the context seems to me to shew that 
neither Jesus considered the lawyer to be a sinless, perfect man, (as 
is evident from his directing him to the scriptures for a guide to 
^ Mark, xii. 29. t Mark, xii. 28 — 34. t Matthew, vii. 24, 25. 
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salvation*) “Do this and thou shalt live,” and “Go and do thou 
likewise nor did the lawyex* vainly imagine himself “a sinless 
man vho needed no Saviour,” though he endeavoured to put the 
claim of Jesus to that title, to the proof, in these words, “ Master, 
what shall I do to inherit eternal life ”? 

Although I declared (in the Second Appeal, page 116) that by the 
term “law” in the verse “ If righteousness come by the law, Christ 
is dead in vain,” all the commandments found in the books of Moses 
are understood, yet the Rev. Editor charges me with an unintelli- 
gible expression, and intimates his inability to ascertain whether I 
meant by “ law ” the ceremonial or the moral part of the books of 
Moses. (Page 507,) I therefore beg to explain the verse more fully, 
that the Rev. Editor may have an opportunity of commenting upon 
it at large. St. Paul, knowing the efficacy of the perfection intro- 
duced by Jesus into the law given by Moses, declares, that had the 
system of the Mosaical law been sufficient to produce light among 
the Jews and Gentiles without being perfected by Jesus, this attempt 
made by Christ to perfect it would have been superfluous, and his 
death, which was the consequence of his candid instructions, would 
have been to no purpose. 

The Editor notices frequently my expression of the neglect of 
duty on the part of man to the Creator and to his fellow-creatures, 
nevertheless, he fills up more than two pages in proving this point. He 
has not, however, attempted to counteract the force of the passages I 
quoted in both of my Appeals, shewing that the guilt occasioned by 
the want of due obedience to the precepts in question may be pardoned 
through repentance prescribed by the author of tliose precepts as the 
sure and only remedy for human failure. I therefore beg to ask the 
Editor to give a plain explanation of the following passages selected 
from my Appeals, that the reader may be able to judge whether or 
not repentance can procure us the blessings of pardon for our constant 
omissions in the discharge of the duties laid down in the precepts of 
Jesus. Luke, v., 32 : of “ I came not to call the righteous, but sinners 
to repentance.” Does not Jesus here declare a chief object of his 
mission to be the calling of sinners to I'epentance? Luke, xxiv. 47 : 
“ That repentance and remission of sins should be preached, in his 
name, among all nations.” Did not Jesus, by this commandment to 
his disciples, declare the remission of sins as an immediate and 
necessary consequence of repentance ? In Luke, xiii. 3, “ Except ye 
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repent, ye shall all likewise perish,” the indispensability of repentance 
for the forgiveness of sins is explicitly declared. Is not also the 
mercy of God illustrated by the example of a father forgiving the 
transgressions of his son through his sincere repentance alone, in the 
parable of the prodigal son ? Those who place confidence in the divine 
mission of Jesus, or even in his veracity, will not hesitate, I trust, for 
a moment, to admit that Jesus has directed us to sincere repentance 
as the only means of procuring pardon, knowing the inability of men 
to give entire obedience to his precepts ; and that Jesus would have 
recommended the lawyer, whom he directed to righteousness, to have 
recourse to repentance “ had he gone and sincerely attempted ” to 
obey his precepts “ watching his own heart to discern those constant 
neglects of the duty he owed to the Creator and to his fellow-creatures,” 
and then applied to Jesus for the remedy of his discerned imperfec- 
tions. 

I find abundant passages in the Old Testament also, representing 
other sources than sacrifice, as sufficient means of procuring pardon 
for sin. Psalm, li. 17. “ The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit; 

a broken and contrite heart, 0 God, thou wilt not despise.” Ezekiel, 
xviii. 30 : “ Repent and turn yourselves from all your transgressions ; 
so iniquity shall not be your ruin.” Proverbs, xvi. 6 : “By mercy 
and truth iniquity is purged, and by the fear of the Lord men depart 
from evil.” Isaiah, i. 18: “Come now and let us reason together, 
saith the Lord. Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white 
as snow ; though they be red like crimson, they shall be as wool.” 

To shew the inefficacy of repentance to procure pardon, the Editor 
appeals to human justice, which, as he says, “ inquires not about the 
repentance of the robber and murderer, but respecting his guilt. The 
law, indeed, knows no repentance.” — (page 506.) I therefore wish 
to know whether or not human justice suffers an innocent man to be 
killed, to atone for the guilt of theft or murder commited by another? 
It is at all events, more consistent with justice, that a judge who has 
the privilege of shewing mercy, should forgive the crimes of those 
that truly feel the pain and distress of mind inseparable fronx sincere 
repentance, than that he should put an innocent man to death, or 
destroy his own life, to atone for the guilt of some of his condemend 
culprits. 



CHAPTER IL 

Inquiry into the Doctrine of the Atonement. 

In his first Review, the Editor began with what he considered 
“ the most abstruse, and yet the most important of Christian doctrines^ 
the Deity of Jesus Christ.” and then proceeded to substantiate the 
doctrine of his atonement. I therefore followed this course of 
arrangement in my Second Appeal ; but as the Editor has introduced 
the doctrine of the atonement of Jesus first in the present Review^ 
I will also arrange my reply accordingly. 

The Editor quotes first. Genesis, iii., 15 : — “I will put enmity 
between thee and the woman, and between thy seed and her seed ; it 
shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel.” From this 
passage he attempts to deduce the atonement of Jesus for the sins of 
men, demanding, “What could a reptile feel, relative to tlie fate of 
its offspring, through future ages ? of what individual serpents did the 
seed of the woman break the head, so as for it to bruise his heel ?” 
“Jesus, then,” he affirms, “ is the seed of the woman who suffered 
from the malice af Satan, while he, on the cross, destroyed his power 
by atoning for sin and leconciling man to God.” — (Page 517.) I 
admit that a reptile, as far as human experience goes, is incapable of 
feeling “relative to the fate of its offspring through future ages ; ” 
but I wish to know if a mere reptile could have the power of 
conversation, so as to persuade a woman to adhere to its advice ; 
whether the ass of Balaam could be possessed of the power of seeing 
exclusively the angel of God, and conversing with its own master 
Balaam ? and whether ravens could diligently supply the wants of 
Elijah, by bringing him bread and flesh morning and evening? 
Are not these occurrences equally difficult to reconcile to “ common 
sense” as the case of the serpent is, according to the Editor? 
Yet we find these stated iii the sacred books and we are taught 
to believe them as they stand. Can we justly attempt to represent 
the ass, and those ravens also, as either angelical or demoniacal 
spirits, in the same way as the reptile is represented by the Editor to 
have been no other than Satan ? We might, in that case, be permitted 
to give still greater latitude to metaphor, so as to take all the facts 
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found in the Bible as merely allegorical representations ; but would 
not the consequence of such interpretations be most dangerous to the 
cause of truth ? The verse in question, with its context, thus runs : 
— “ And the Lord God said unto the serpent. Because thou hast done 
this, thou art cursed above ^ all cattle and above every beast of the 
field ; upon thy belly shalt thou go, and dust shalt thou eat all the 
days of thy life. And I will put enmity between thee and the woman, 
and between thy seed and her seed ; it shall bruise thy head, and thou 
shalt bruise his heel,” Do not the phrases, “ Thou art cursed above all 
cattte, and “ above every beast of the field,” shew clearly that the 
serpent thus addressed was really no spirit in borrowed form, but the 
animal so denominated? Does not the circumstance of the serpent 
being condemned to move upon its belly, and to eat dust all the days 
of its life, evidently imply that the serpent thus cursed was of the 
same class that we now see subject to that very malediction to the 
present day ? The sins of fathers are declared in the Scriptures to 
have been visited by God on their posterity ; would it not be, there- 
fore, more consistent with scriptural authorities to attribute the misery 
of serpents to the heinous conduct of their first origin, than to Satan, 
of whom no mention is made throughout the chapter in question ? 

But, in fact, has the power of Satan over the seed of the woman 
been destroyed ? The consequences of the sin which our first 
parents committed by the ill advice of the reptile, and which they 
implanted in the nature of their posterity, have been, that women 
bring forth children in sorrow, and are ruled by their husbands, and 
that the earth brings forth thorns also and thistles to men, who eat 
the herb of the field with labour, and return at last to dust. (Genesis, 
iii. 16 — 19.) If Jesus actually atoned for sin, and delivered men from 
its consequences, how can those men and women, who believe in his 
atonement, be still, equally with others, liable to the evil effects of 
the sins already remitted by the vicarious sacrifice of Jesus ? 

If, notwithstanding all the above-stated facts and arguments the 
Editor still insists that Satan should be understood by the reptile 
mentioned in the verse, and Jesus by the seed of the woman, yet his 
interpretation cannot apply in the least to the doctrine of the atone- 
ment. It would imply only, that, as Satan opposed the power of 
Jesus to procure salvation for all men, as he intended, so Jesus 
diminished his power, and disappointed him by leading many to 

* Composed of two words, 
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salvation through his divine precepts. I know not how to answer 
the question of the Editor, “ of what individual serpent did the seed 
of the woman break the head, so as for it to bruise his heel?” unless 
by referring him to the reciprocal injuries, which man and serpent 
inflict on each other. 

The Editor refers to the circumstance of the sacrifice offered by 
Abel, and approved of God in preference to his brother Cain’s (Gen,, 
iv. 4,) esteeming it as an illustration of the vicarious sacrifice of Jesus 
for the remission of sin. — (Page 518.) But I am unable to find out 
what relation there could exist between the acceptance of the offering 
of Abel by Jehovah, and the death of Jesus, whether sacrificial 
or not. The Editor, however, foxmds his assertion, that Abel 
having looked forward to the atonement of Jesus, his offerings 
were accepted by God ; upon the circumstance of Abraham’s seeing 
the day of Christ by prophetic anticix)ation (John, viii. 56) ; and 
Moses having esteemed the reproach of Christ greater riches than 
the treasures in Egypt, (Heb., xi. 26/’^) they all. having been “ of 
the same catalogue.” I, therefore, should hope to be informed 
whether there be any authority justifying this reference. On the 
contrary, we find verse fourth of the same chapter of Genesis 
points out, that Abel having been accustomed to do well, in obe- 
dience to the will of God, contrary to the practice of his brother, 
righteous Jehovah accepted his offering, and rejected that of Cain ; 
to which Paul thus alludes, — “ By faith Abel offered a more excellent 
sacrifice than Cain,” (Hebrew, xi. 4,) without leaving us doubtful as 
to the sense in which that apostle used the word “faith ” in the 
above verse. 

“ By faith Abel offered unto God,” &c. “ By faith Enoch was 
translated that he should not see death,” &c. “But without faith it is 
impossible to please him ; for he that cometh to God must believe 
that he is, and that he is a rewarder of them who diligently seek him.” 
Here St. Paul gives us to understand that the “ faith ” which procured 
for Abel, Enoch, Nuah, and all the other patriarchs, the grace of God, 

* (Improved Version of the New Testament,) Gr. “ the reproach of Christ,” or “ of 
the anointed.” The Israelites are called Christs, or anointed, i. e , a chosen and favoured 
people, Psalm, cv. 15, Heb., iii. 1.3. ‘‘ The meaning is,” says Dr Sykes inloc. ‘‘that 

Moses looked upon the contempt and indignity which he underwent on account of his 
professing himself a Jew, as much preferable to all the riches and honours of Egypt.” 
See also Whitby, in loc. Dr. Newcome’s Version is, ‘‘ such reproach as Chiist endured 
which is also the interpretation of Photius, Crellius, and Mr Lindsey, Sequeal, page, 278. 
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was their belief in the existence of God, and in his being their re- 
wardeVy and in any sacrifice, personal or vicarious. What could 
prophetic anticipation by Abraham, of the divine comnnssion of Jesus, 
have to do with Abel’s conduct, in rendering his sacrifices acceptable 
to God, that any one can esteem the one as the necessary consequence 
of the other ? Moses liaviiig called himself a Jew, gave preference 
to the term ‘‘ anointed,” or “ Israelite,” a term of reproach among the 
Egyptians in those days, over all the riches and honour of Egypt, 
which he might have obtained by declaring himself an Egyptian 
instead of a Jew ; or Moses esteemed (according to the English ver- 
sion) in his prophetic power, the reproach to which Christ would 
be made liable by the J e ws in the fulfilment of his divine commission, 
greater riches than all the grandeur of Egyptain unbelievers. — But 
neither explanation can support the idea that Abel, or any other 
patriarch, had in view the sacrificial death of Jesus in rendering their 
offering acceptable to God. 

It is true, as the Editor observes, that sacrifices are divine institu- 
tions as a manifestation of obedience to God, through the oblation 
of anything that may be dear to man, whether common, as an animal, 
or dearly valuable, as one’s own son. But they are not represented 
ill any of the sacred books as means having intrinsically the power 
of procuring men pardon and eternal salvation. They seem, in fact, 
intended for men unaccustomed to the worship of God in truth and 
spirit. The following passages suffice to illustrate this beyond doubt. 
Micah, vi. 7, 8 : — “ Will the Lord be pleased with thousands of rams, 
or with ten thousands of rivers of oil? Shall I give my first-born 
for my transgression, — the fruit of my body for the sin of my soul? 
He hath shewed thee, 0 man, what is good, and what doth the Lord 
require of thee hut to do justlyy and to love mercy, and to ivalk humbly 
with thy God ?” Here Jehovah, while shewing his displeasure at 
mere animal sacrifices, enjoins just actions and humility in lieu of 
them, as worthy to be accepted by God, without substituting human 
sacrifices in their stead. Hosea, vi. 6 : “ For I desired mercy and 
not sacrifice, and the knowledge of God more than burnt-offerings. ” 
Isaiah, i. II, 16 — 18: “ To what purpose is the multitude of your 

sacrifices unto me ? saith the Lord. I am full of the burnt-offerings 
of rams, and the fat of fed beasts ; and I delight not in the blood 
of bullocks, or of lambs, or of he-goats. — Wash you, make you clean ; 
put away the evil of your doings from before mine eyes ; cease to 
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do evil ; learn to do well ; seek judgment ; relieve the oppressed ; 
judge the fatherless ; plead for the widow. Come now, and let us 
reason together, saith the Lord ; though your sins be as scarlet, they 
shall be as white as snow, ” &c. — Does not Jehovah here substitute 
good works alone for sacrifices, as real means of taking away sins ? 
Pslam, 1. 8 — 15 ; “I will not reprove thee for thy sacrifices or thy 
burnt-offerings to have been continually before me. I will take no 
bullock out of thy house, nor he-goats out of thy folds. For every 
beast of the forest is mine, and the cattle upon a thousand hills. 
I know all the fowls of the mountains ; and the wild beasts of the 
field are mine. If I were hungry I would not tell thee : for the world 
is mine, and the fulness thereof. Will I eat the flesh of bulls, or 
drink the blood of goats ? Offer unto God thanksgiving ; and pay 
thy vows unto the Most High ; and call upon me in the day of trouble ; 
I will deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify me.” Jehovah, who 
protests against the idea of flesh of bulls being supposed his food, 
and the blood of goats his drink, cannot be supposed to have had 
delight in human blood, the blood of his beloved Son. I Samuel, xv. 
22 : “ And Samuel said, Hath the Lord as great delight in burnt- 

offerings and sacrifices as in obeying the voice of the Lord ? Behold, 
to obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken than the fat of rams. ” 
Proverbs, xxi. 3 : “ To do justice and judgment is more acceptable to 
the Lord than sacrifice. ” Eccles., v. 1 : “ Keep thy foot when thou 
goest to the house of God, and be more ready to hear than to give 
the sacrifice of fools ; for they consider not they do evilfi 

It is now left for us to ascertain in what sense we should take 
such phrases as “ This man after he had offered one sacrifice for 
sins : ” “ Christ hath once appeared to put away sin by the sacrifice 
of himself ; ” Jesus also, that he might sanctify the people with his 
own blood, suffered without the gate ; ” “I am the living bread ; ” 
“ If any man eat of this,” &c. Whether do these passages imply 
that Jesus, though he preferred mercy to sacrifice, (Matthew, ix. 13., 
xii. 7.) did actually sacrifice himself, and offer his own blood to God 
as an atonement for the sins of others, or do they mean that Jesus, 
knowing already that the fulfilment of his divine commission would 
endanger his life, never hesitated to execute it, and suffered his 
blood to be shed in saving men from sin through his divine precepts 
and pure example, which were both opposed to the religious system 
adopted by his contemporary Jews ? Were we to follow the former 
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mode of interpretation, and take all these phrases in their strictly 
literal sense, we must be persuaded to believe that God, not being 
contented with the blood of bulls and goats and other animal sacrifices 
offered to him by the Israelites, insisted upon the offer of the blood 
and life of his son, as the condition of his forgiving the sins of men ; 
and that Jesus accordingly offered his blood to propitiate God, and 
also proposed to men actually to eat his flesh ! Would not the 
doctrines of Christianity, in this case, representing God as delighted 
with human victims, and directing men to cannibalism, appear 
monstrous to every civilised being? No one, unless biassed by 
prejudices, can justify such inconsistency as to interpret literally 
some of the above-mentioned phrases in support of the doctrine of 
the atonement, and explain the last quoted figuratively, as they are 
all confessedly alike subversive of every rational idea of the nature 
of the divine justice and mercy. 

To avoid such a stigma upon the pure religion of Jesus, it is 
incumbent, I think, upon us to follow the latter mode of interpre- 
tation, and to understand from the passages referred to, that J esus, 
the spiritual Lord and King of Jews and Gentiles, in fulfilment of the 
duties of his mission, exposed his own life for the benefit of his 
subjects, purged their sins by his doctrines, and persevered in 
executing the commands of God, even to the undergoing of bodily 
suffering in the miserable death of the cross — a self-devotion or 
sacrifice, of which no Jewish high priest had offered an example. 

Ought not this belief in the unbounded beneficence of Jesus to 
excite superior gratitude, love, and reverence towards our Saviour 
and King, than the idea that he, as God, above mortal afflictions, 
borrowed human nature for a season, and offered this fictitious man 
as a sacrifice for the remission of sin, while he himself was no more 
afflicted with that sacrificial death than with the sufferings of other 
human individuals ? If there be, in this latter case, any gratitude 
felt for the afflictions which attached to the death of the cross, it 
should be manifested to that temporary man Jesus, and not to Jesus 
the Christ, whom the Editor and other Trinitarians esteem as God, 
above pain and death. 

If it be urged, that it is inconsistent with common justice to 
pardon sin that requires the capital punishment of death widiout an 
atonement for it, it may be replied, lhat the perfection of divine 
justice, as well as other attributes of God, should not be measured by 
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what are found in, and adopted by, the human race. Is it consistent 
with our common notions of justice to visit the sins of fathers on their 
descendants, as God ascribed to himself, (Exodus xx. 5)? Is it con- 
sistent with our common notions of justice to afflict men with infinite 
punishment for their finite guilt, as Jesus declares in Matthew, xviii. 8 ? 
Even in the present case, would it be consistent with common notions 
of justice to afflict an innocent man with the death of the cross, for 
sins committed by others, even supposing the innocent man should 
voluntarily offer his life in behalf of those others ? We can have no 
idea of the perfection of divine justice, mercy, and wrath, unless from 
what is revealed to us ; and as we find, in the sacred books, that sins 
have been pardoned in consequence of the intercession of righteous 
men, witliout any sacrificial atonement, we should, therefore, be 
contented with those authorities, and should not entertain doubt as to 
pardon being bestowed upon those who have had the advantage of 
the intercession of Jesus, exalted as he was by God over all prophets 
and righteous men that ever lived. 

Numb. xiv. 19, 20 : “Moses prayed to the Lord, Pardon, I beseech 
thee, the iniquity of this people according unto the greatness of thy 
mercy, and as thou hast forgiven this people from Egypt even until 
now ; and the Lord said, I have pardoned, according to thy word.'* 
2 Chron., xxx. 18 — 20 : “ For a multitude of the people, even many of 
Ephraim and Mannasseh, Issachar and Zebulon, had not cleansed 
themselves, yet did they eat the passover otherwise than it was 
written. But Hezekiah prayed for them, saying, “The good Lord 
pardon every one that prepare tli his heart to seek God, the Lord God 
of his fathers, though he be not cleansed according to the purification 
of the sanctuary. And the Lord hearkened to Hezekiah, and healed 
the people.” Psalm, cvi. 23 : “Therefore he said that he would 
destroy them, had not Moses, his chosen, stood before him in the 
breach to turn away his wrath, lest he should destroy them.” Did 
not Jehovah here forgive the sins of Israel from the intercession of 
Moses, without having the least reference to the offer of animal or 
human blood ? Psalm, xxxii. 5 : “I acknowledge my sin unto thee, 
and mine iniquity have I not hid ; I said, I will confess my tranfi- 
gressions unto the Lord, and thou fargavest the iniquity of my sin.’* 
Were not sins forgiven in this instance also, through confession and 
humility without blood-offerings ? Psalm, cxli. 2 : “Let my 'prayer be 
$et forth before thee as incense ; and tlie lifting up of my hands as 
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the evening sacrifice.” Isaiah, Iv. 7 : “Let the wicked forsake his 
way and the unrighteous man his thoughts ; and let him return unto 
the Lord, and he will have mercy upon him ; and to our God, for he 
will abundantly pardon.” Jer., vii. 21 — 23 : “Thus saith the Loid of 
hosts, the God of Israel. Put your humt offerings unto your sacri- 
ficeSy and eat flesh. For I spake unto your fathers, nor commanded 
them in the day that I brought them out of the land of Egypt, 
oonceiTiing hu'imt-offerings or sacrifices. But this thing commanded 
I them, saying, Obey my voice ^ and I will be your God, and ye shall be 
my people,” &c. Here we find prayers and obedience preferred to 
animal sacrifices as means of pardon, and no reference, direct or 
figurative, to propitiation, to be made by human blood. Such an 
attempt, therefore, as to represent human blood, or that of God in 
human form, in lieu of animal blood, as an indispensable atonement 
for sins, is, I think, unscriptural. 

The Editor quotes (page 519.) Heb., x. “ It is not possible that 
the blood of bulls and goats should take away sins ; sacrifice and 
offering thou wouldst not, but a body hast thou prepared me ; in burnt- 
offerings and sacrifices thou hast had no pleasure.” And he attempts 
thereby to prove that ‘ sacrifices, considered in themselves, then, wete 
never desired by God : they are approved merely with a view to his 
making atonement for whom God had prepared a body,’ and that 
“ they ceased after he had offered himself a sacrifice for sin.” How 
strange is the idea, that “ God who preserves man and beast, nor 
suffers a sparrow to fall to the ground without his permission ;” and 
by whom sacrifices “ were never desired for tlieir own sake,” should 
have caused millions of animals to be slaughtered at different times 
by men under the mistaken notion of their being an atonement for 
sins, while he has been remitting iniquity from eternity, referring 
•only to the real and sufficient atonement made by Jesus for the sins 
of all men that ever li ved from the beginning of the world ? 

How inconsistent is such a n idea with the knomi mercy of that 
Providence, whose unwillingness to receive human sacrifices was such, 
that when Abraham had proved his fidelity by binding his son on the 
altar, God stayed his hand from the sacrifice, and produced a ram 
unexpectedly before him, which he was graciously pleased to accept 
as an offering in the stead of Isaac (Genesis, xxii. 13.) How can we 
imagine that God should have received the offering which he himself 
had thus prepared, with reference solely to the future sacrifice of a 
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being far superior in excellence to Isaac, whose life he mercifully 
preserved ? 

As to the above-cited verses, they rather corroborate the second 
mode of interpretation, noticed in the preceding paragraphs, than the 
doctrine of a real human sacrifice in the Christian dispensation ; for, 
in verses fifth and sixth, the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
declares the dissatisfaction of God with sacrifices and offerings, in 
general terms, without limiting them to any particular species, 
whether of man or of animal. The language of the fifth verse, 
** Sacrifice and offering thou wouldest not, but a body hast thou 
prepared me,” confirms the idea that the divine disregard of mere 
sacrifice led to the preparation of a body for Jesus, through which he 
could impart to mankind the perfection of the will and laws of God, 
in a manner consistent with the divine nature, teaching them to yield 
to God a heart-felt, instead of a ceremonial and outward obedience, 
and thereby putting an end to the further effusion of blood, as a 
testimony of humility, gratitude and devotion. 

Hence, it appears more consistent with the context and the general 
tenor of scripture, to understand by the phrase, ” The offering of 
the body of Jesus Christ,” (quoted often by the Editor,) the death 
of Jesus as a spiritual and virtual sacrifice for the sins of all those 
for whom he became a mediator ; inasmuch as by that death the 
blessed Saviour testified his pet feet obedience and devotion to the 
will of his heavenly Father, and thereby vindicated to himself the 
unlimited favour of God. During his life he instructed mankind how 
they might render themselves worthy of the Divine mercy : by his 
death he qualified himself to be their intercessor at the heavenly 
throne, when sincere repentance was to be offered by them instead of 
perfect duty. We may easily account for the adoption by the apos- 
tles, with respect to him, of such terms as sacrifice and atonement for 
sin, and their representing Jesus as the high priest, engaged to take 
away the sins of the world by means of his blood. These were modes 
of speech made use of in allusion to the sacrifices and blood-offerings 
which the J ews and their high priest used to make for the remission 
of sins ; and the apostles wisely accommodated their instructions to 
the ideas and forms of language familiar to those whom they ad- 
dressed. 

How inconsistent would it be, in the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, to declare in one place, that God would not have sacrifice 
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and ofiering ; and again to announce, almost at the same moment, 
that he was so pleased with sacrifice, even with a human sacrifice, 
that for its sake he would forgive the sins of the world. Besides, in 
the Christian dispensation, sacrifice implies a spiritual offering re- 
quired by God, not only from the author of this religion, but also 
from his disciples and followers ; a fact which may be illustrated by 
sacred authority, 1 Peter, ii. 4,5: “To whom coming, as unto a 
living stone^ disallowed indeed of men, but chosen of God and 'pre- 
cious^ ye also, as lively stones^ are built up spiritual sacrifices accept- 
able to God by Jesus Christ.” 

I am not at all disposed to dispute the assertion of the Editor, 
('p. 532,) that “ a priest without atonement, however, had no existence 
in the Old Testament but I must say that a priest without atone- 
ment has existence in the New Testament, and refer the Editor to 
the following verses, excluding those that are applied to Jesus. 
Rev., i. 6 : “ And hath made us kings and priests unto God xx. 6 : 
“ But they shall be priests of God and of Christ, and shall reign with 
him a thousand years ; ” 1 Peter, ii. 5: “Ye also, as lively stones, 
are built up a spiritual house, and holy priesthood.” Moreover, in 
explaining such phrases as “I am the living bread,” — “If any man 
eat of this bread, he shall live for ever,” — “ The bread that I will 
give is my flesh,” — “ Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man,” — 
and, “ Unless ye eat his flesh, and drink his blood, ye have no life 
in you,” — “ My flesh is meat indeed, and my blood is drink indeed 
Protestant commentators take upon themselves to interpret, that 
these phrases are in allusion to the manner of sacrifice, and that the 
eating of the flesh of Jesus, and drinking his blood, must be under- 
stood in a spiritual, not in a carnal sense. If these writers make so 
direct an encroachment upon the literal sense of those phrases, in 
order to avoid the idea of cannibalism being a tenet of Christianity, 
why should I not be justified upon the same principles, and on the 
authority of the apostle, in understanding by sacrifice, in the langu- 
age of the apostle, a virtual oblation — that Christianity may not be 
represented as a religion founded upon the horrible system of human 
victims ? 

The Editor first refers (page 520) to “Noah’s sacrifice on his coming 
out of the ark :” whence he concludes that all the genuine religion of 
the new world was founded on the future atonement made by Christ. 
He again mentions God having made a promise to Abraham, that in 
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him ^‘shall all the families of the earth be blessed” — a blessing which 
came to the Gentiles through Jesus. He considers this circumstance 
of the communication of blessing as fully foretelling the atonement of 
Jesus. The Editor has also quoted the passage in Job “I know that 
my redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand in the latter day upon the 
earth;” being of opinion that the term redeemer being applied to Christ 
proves either his atonement or his deity. I must confess my inability 
to find out the connection between these authorities and the conclusion 
drawn by the Editor from them. Did God, who, according to the 
Rev. Editor, had no delight even in animal sacrifice, anticipate great 
delight in human sacrifice when Noah made an offering to him ? 

May we not admit, that the divine promise to Abraham has been 
fulfilled in the blessings we enjoy, derived from the sacred instructions 
of Jesus, without assuming that other advantages have been reaped by 
us from the circumstance of his having shed his blood for us, ex- 
clusively considered ? If not, how can Jesus assure us of the divine 
blessing merely through the observance of his instructions ? Matthew, 
V. 3 — 11. Luke, xi. 28. “But said he (Jesus) yea, rather blessed are 
they that hear the word of God and keep it.” 

Could not Job or any one call another his redeemer or deliverer 
* without having allusion to his blood ? Cannot one being redeem 
another without sacrificing his own blood ? How is it, then, we find 
Jehovah, the Father of all, called redeemer, though in that capacity 
not considered even by Trinitarians to have had his blood shed as an 
atonement ? Isaiah, Ixiii, 16 : “Thou, 0 Lord, art our father, our 
redeemer.” lx. 16*. “Shalt know that I Jehovah am thy saviour and thy 
redeemer.” 

I wonder at the assertion of the Editor, that “the Messiah is not 
termed a redeemer merely on account of his teaching or his example.” 
“These” he says, “could be of no value to Job, who lived so long before 
the appearance of Christ in the earth.” I wish to know whether Job, 
an inspired writer, is to be considered as possessed of a knowledge of 
future events or not ? as, in the former case, the circumstances of 
Christ’s atoning for sin, according to the Editor, and the nature and 
import of his divine instructions, were equally known to him, and he 
could call the Messiah redeemer in either view. In the latter case, 
(i. e. if he was unacquainted with future events while writing this 
passage) then the doctrine of the atonement, and the saving truths 
inclucated by Christ, were, of course, equally hidden from hiip, and 
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neither, consequently, could be of any value to Job, “who lived so long 
before Christ’s appearance in the earth.” The fact is, the verse of Job 
quoted by the Editor has no such obvious reference to the Messiah that 
any one can be justified in applying to Jesus the term “Redeemer,” 
found in the same verse. I therefore quote it with its context, that my 
readers may have a better opportunity of considering the subject in 
question. Job, xix. 24 — 26 : — “ That they (my words) were graven 
with an iron pen and lead in the rock for ever ! For I know that my 
Redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand at the latter day’^ upon the 
earth. And though after my skin worms destroy this body, yet in my 
flesh shall 1 see God.'' 

The Editor having urged in his first review, (page 101,) that the 
circumstance of the term “lamb” being twice applied to Jesus by 
John the Baptist, shewed that Jesus came into the world to sacrifice 
his life as an atonement for sin, I observed to the Editor in my Second 
Appeal (page 162) that such terms as “ lamb ” and “ sheep ” were 
applied in scripture to the disciples of Jesus also ; many of whom 
likewise suffered death in their attempt to withdraw men from sin, 
yet in their cases no allusion to the sacrificial lamb has ever been 
made ; and that it might be therefore safely inferred that the epithets 
“ lamb ” and “ sheep ” are merely figurative terms for imiocence sub- 
jected to persecution. The Editor however without noticing this 
observation, quotes in his present review (page 522) some verses of 
the apostles of Peter and John, in which the apostles use the same 
epithet “ lamb ” applied to their gracious master. It is obvious from 
what I stated in my Second Appeal, that I did not dispute the appli- 
cation of that term to Jesus in the scriptural books. I only main- 
tained that no Christian, whether primitive or modem, could ever 
apply the word “lamb” in its literal sense to Jesus ; who, as being 
above the angels of God, is of corirse far above the nature of a 
“lamb,” and that under this consideration it must have been used 
for innocence subjected to persecution, as we find the use of the 
word “ lamb ” very frequent elsewhere when applied to man. John, 
xxi. 15 : (already quoted in the Second Appeal) “ feed my lambs.” 
Luke, X. 3: “Behold I send you forth as lambs among wolves.’* 
Genesis, xxii. 7, 8: “And he (Isaac) said. Behold the fire and the 
wood ; but where is the lamb for a burnt-offering ? and Abraham 
said, My son, God will provide himself a lamb for a burnt-offering?” 


signifies properly afterwards without any reference to a particular day. 
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Wherein Abraham doubtless meant his innocent son about to be sub- 
jected to a violent death ; hiding the commandment of God from him, 
as appears from the following verses ; — And they eame to the place 
which God had told him of ; and Abraham built an altar there, and 
laid the wood in order and bound Isaac his son and laid him on the 
altar upon the wood : and Abraham stretched forth his hand and took 
the knife to slay his son.” Jeremiah, xi. 19 : “ But I was like a lamb 
or an ox that is brought to slaughter.” 

Upon the same principle the apostles generally used “ blood ” for 
condescension to death ; and “sacrifice” for a virtual one ; as I noticed 
fully in the preceding paragraphs. 

The Editor relates, (page 524) that the priest used to lay his hands 
on the head of a living goat, “ and confess over him all the iniquities 
of the children of Israel, putting them on the head of the goat, and 
by the hand of a fit person to send it away into the wilderness as an 
atonement for all their sins in every year.” He then infers, from this 
circumstance, that “ commandments like these did more than merely 
foretell the atonement of Christ.” Were we to consider at all 
the annual scape-goat as an indication of some other atonement for sin, 
we must esteem it as a sign of Aaron’s bearing the iniquities of Israel, 
both the scape-goat and Aaron having alike borne the sins of others 
without sacrificing their lives ; but by no means can it be supposed a 
sign of the atonement of Christ, who, according to the author, bore 
the sins of men by the sacrifice of his own life, and had therefore no 
resemblance to the scape-goat or Aaron. Exodus, xxviii. 38 : — “And 
it shall be upon Aaron’s forehead that Aaron may bear the iniquity of 
the holy things which the children of Israel shall hallow in all their 
holy gifts ; and it shall be always upon his forehead, that they may 
be accepted before the Lord.” I wonder that the Rev. Editor himself 
notices here that the iniquities of Israel were forgiven by confession 
over the scape-goat, without animal or human victims and yet re- 
presents the circumstance of the scape-goaty as a prediction of the 
sacrificial death of Christ, and insists upon the forgiveness of sins 
being founded upon the effusion of blood. 

The Rev. Editor now begins with Psalm, ii. 1, (p. 527,) stating that 
in Acts, iv. the apostles lifted up “ their voices with one accord to Gk>d 
in the very words of the Psalms, ” adding, verse 27, “ For of a truth, 
against thy holy child Jesus, whom thou hast anointed, both Herod 
and Pontius Pilate, with the Gentiles, and the people of Israel, were 
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gathered together.” Secondly, he quotes Psalm, xvi. 8—11, compar- 
ing them with Acts, ii. 25 — 27 ; 3rdly, Psalm, xxii. 1, comparing it 
with Heb., ii. 10 — 12 ; 4thly, Psalm, xxxi. 5, while he repeats Psalm, 
xl. 6 — 8, comparing them to Hebrews, x. 4 ; 5thly, Psalm, xlv. 6 — 7, 
comparing them with Hebrews, i. 8 — 12 ; 6thly, Psalm, Ixviii. 18, 
applying it to Ephesians, iv. 8 — 11 ; 7thly, Psalm, Ixix. 1, 2, com- 
paring them with John, ii. 17, ” The zeal of thy house hath eaten m© 
up ; ” and with Romans, xv. 3, “ Even Christ pleased not himself ; 
but, as it is written, The reproaches of them that reproached thee 
fell on me ; ” 8thly, Psalm, Ixxii. 7 — 11, 17 ; Qthly, Psalm, Ixxxix. 

19 — 37 ; lOthly, Psalm, cii. 4, 5, 10, quoting immediately after this, 
Heb., i. 7, without comparing one with the other ; llthly, Psalm, 
cxviii. 22 ; 12thly, Psalm, cx. 1, 4. After having filled up more 
than six pages (527—533) with the quotations of the above Psalms, 
the Editor observes, that, ” notwithstanding the abundant evidence of 
the atonement, and even the deity of Christ, already adduced from 
the Pentateuch and the Psalms,” Ac. But I regret that none of these 
Psalms appear to me to bear the least reference to the principle of 
vicarious sacrifice, as an atonement for sin, except Psalm fourteenth 
in which a declaration of the displeasure of Jehovah at sacrifice in 
general is made, and which I have fully examined in the preceding 
paragraphs. I therefore beg my readers to look over all the Psalms 
introduced here by the Editor, and to form their opinion whether 
these are properly applied to the discussion of the doctrine of the 
atonement ; and should they find them having little or no relation to a 
proof of the atonement, they may then judge whether the frequent 
complaint of the Editor, of the loant of room, is or is not well-founded. 

I will examine his attempt to prove the deity of Jesus, from some 
of these Psalms, in a subsequent chapter on the Trinity, but cannot 
omit to notice here two or three remarks made by the Editor, in the 
course of quoting these Psalms, on some of my assertions in the Second 
Appeal, leaving a decision on them to the free judgment of the public. 
The Editor having quoted Psalm, xl. 6—8, and compared these verses 
with Hebrews, x. 4 — 7, 9, thus concludes ; (p. 528) ‘‘By these declara- 
tions various facts are established. They inform us that the grand 
design of the Son in becoming man was that of being a sacrifice ; 
which fully refutes our author’s assertion, (p. 58) that the sole object 
of his mission was to preach and impart divine instructions.” The 
Editor, I am sorry to say, following a frequent practice of his other 
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orthodox brethren, omits the immediately following verses, which 
thoroughly explain whether “ the will of God,” mentioned in ver. 8 
of the Psalm quoted by the Editor, implies sacrifice or divine instruc- 
tions : — ‘‘I delight to do thy will, 0 my God : yea, thy law is within 
my heart. — I have 'preached righteousness in the great congrega- 
tion : lo, I have not refrained my lips, 0 Lord, thou knowest. I have 
not hid thy righteousness within my heart ; I have declared thy faith- 
fulness and the salvation: I have not concealed thy loving kindness 
and thy truth from the great congregation.” It is now left to the 
public to judge whether Psalm, fortieth, quoted by the Editor, estab- 
lishes that “ the grand design of the Son in becoming man was 
that of being a sacrifice,” or of preaching the righteousness of God to 
the world, and declaring his truth and salvation to them. The pre- 
paring of the body for the Son, as found in Hebrews, x. 5, implies, of 
course, the necessity of his being furnished with a body in preaching 
the will of God to mortal men ; a body which, in the fulfilment of his 
commission, Jesus never valued, but exposed to danger, and virtually 
offered as a sacrifice. 

It is worth observing, that the Editor, though he affirms positively 
that the grand object of the Son’s appearing in this world was to be a 
sacrifice, and not to inculcate divine instructions and thinks it proper to 
rest his position upon a comparison of the above Psalm with Hebrews, 
yet never attempts to reconcile to this notion the verses pointed out 
in page 155 of my Second Appeal, proving tliat the object of his 
mission was to preach and impart divine instructions. Are we to 
place greater reliance on his bare affirmation, or on the authority of 
Jesus himself, the Lord and King of Jews and Gentiles ? 

Not finding a single assertion in the Scriptures that can support 
his above notion, the Editor lays stress upon John, x. 17 : “ Therefore 
doth my Father love me, because I lay down my life, that I might take 
it again.” Do these words imply anything more than his attributing 
the love of the Father towards the Son, to his implicit obedience, 
even to the loss of his own life, taken by the rebellious Jews? 
Should a general inform his fellow-soldiers, that his king is attached 
to him, in consequence of Jiis being ready to give up his life in the 
discharge of his duty, can we thence infer that the grand design of 
the king, in appointing him general, is his death, and not bis recon- 
ciling rebels to their merciful king, through friendly entreaty and 
offers of amnesty, which we know he has employed ? 
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The second conclusion of the Editor from the above quoted l^salm 
and Hebrews is, that “ they also demonstrate that the Son delighted in 
offering himself a sacrifice ; which refutes that dreadful assertion, that 
Jesus declared great aversion to the death of the cross, and merely 
yielded to it, as knowing that the will of his Father rendered such death 
unavoidable.” I find no mention made in Hebrews, x, much less in 
Psalm, xl. of the Son’s “ delighting in offering himself as a sacrifice 
on the contrary, it is evidently found in Hebrews x, that whatever the 
Son performed with the body prepared him was entirely through his 
implicit obedience to the will of the Father. Verse 7 : “ Then said I,” 
(the Son) “ Lo, I come to do thy will, 0 God.” “ Then said he,” (the 
Son) “ Lo, I come to do thy will, 0 God,” ver. 9 ; an assertion which is 
thoroughly confirmed by what I quoted in my Second Appeal, (p. 158,) 
part of which I am necessitated to repeat here, to shew that Jesus, 
(whether as man or God, let the Editor decide,) declared great 
aversion to death, yet yielded to it in common with many other 
prophets, knowing that the will of his Father rendered such death 
unavoidable. Matthew, xxvi. 37 — 39, 42 : “ And he took with him 
Peter and the two sons of Zebedee, and began to be sorrowful and 
very heavy. Then said he unto them my soul is exceeding sorrowful 
even unto death. And prayed, saying, 0 my Father, if it be possible, 
let this cup” (meaning death) “ pass from me ; nevertheless, not as I 
willf but as thou wilt. He went away again the second time, and 
prayed, saying, 0 my Father, if this cup may not pass away from me, 
except I drink it, thy will be done.” Mark, xiv. 36 : “ And he said, 
Abba, Father, all things are xjossible unto thee ; Take away this cup 
from me : nevertheless, not what I will, but what thou wilt.” Luke, 
xxii. 42, 44 : “ Saying, Father, if thou be willing remove this cup from 
me : nevertheless, not my will, but thine be done. And being in an 
agony, he prayed more' earnestly ; and his sweat was as it were great 
drops of blood falling down to the ground.” 

Now, let the Editor find out a set of verses, or even a single 
passage, which may evince that Jesus, so far from feeling aversion to 
death, delighted in it, as he has attempted to prove ; and let him take 
upon himself to reconcile such gross contradictions between those two 
sets of passages, (if there be any such,) or reject one set of them. 

The third conclusion of the Editor, from the above Psalm, and the 
compared passage of Hebrews, is, that “ they furnish a complete 
answer to the declaration (p. 62,) that it would be a piece of gross 
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iniquity to afflict one innocent being, who had all the human feelings^ 
and who had never transgressed the will of God, with the death of 
the cross for the crimes committed by others,** and (p. 63) that “ the 
iniquity of one’s being sentenced to death, as an atonement for the 
fault committed by another, is such, that every just man would 
shudder at the idea of one’s being put to death for a crime committed 
by another, even if the innocent man should willingly offer his life in- 
behalf of that other.” The Editor then maintains, that the text® 
quoted (Psalms and Hebrews) refute the above positions, stating, that 
“ this iniquity, if it be such, the Father willed, since he prepared the 
Son a body in which to suffer this palpable injustice.” In this I per- 
fectly coincide with the Editor, that the death of the innocent Jesus- 
took place, like that of many preceding prophets, by the unsearch- 
able will of God, who hath ordained that all the sons of men 
shall die, some by a violent and painful death, others by ^n 
easy and natural extinction ; nor do I require the evidence of the 
text quoted (“ Thou hast prepared me a body”) to convince me of 
the fact, declared by Jesus in his agony in the garden, that his 
sufferings in particular were, like those of mankind in general,, 
conformable to the will of God. But I cannot find anything in these- 
words that warrants an inference so contrary to our ideas of justice, as- 
that the pain thus suffered by Jesus was inflicted on him, though 
innocent, by God, as an atonement to himself for withholding merited 
punishment from the truly guilty. And this is the real point in 
discussion. The Editor will admit that the ways of God, in bestowing 
happiness on some, and leaving others, in our eyes more wortliy of 
divine favour, to wretchedness and misery, are inscrutable ; yet, on 
the bare fact, that the innocent Jesus was ordained to die on the cross^ 
he pretends to rest the conclusion, as the only possible one, that this 
death he suffered to satisfy the justice of his Maker. Was it for this 
that John the Baptist was beheaded? Was it for this that Zechariah 
was slain ? Was it as an atonement for the sins of the rest of mankind^ 
that Jerusalem was suffered to ** stone the prophets and kill those who 
were sent to her”? The Editor will not admit that it was ; yet the 
proposed inference from the bare fact would be as legitimate in these 
cases, as in that of Jesus. The plain and obvious conclusion to be 
drawn from the text is, that God prepared for Christ a body, that he 
might communicate a perfect code of divine law to mankind, and that 
he loved him for the devotion with which he fulfilled his divine 
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■commission, regardless of the comfort or safety of that body, and his 
readiness to lay it down when it suited the purpose of the Maker. 

The Rev. Editor expresses his indignation at the mode of reasoning 
adopted by me, in the passages above quoted ; saying, should not a 
creature, a worm of the dust, who cannot fully comprehend the 
mysteries of his own being, pause before he arraign his Maker of gross 
injustice, and charge him with having founded all religion on an act 
of palpable iniquity ? ” (Page 529.) 

There appears here a most strange mistake on the part of the. 
Editor. It is he who seems to me to be labouring to prove the 
absurdity that God, the Almighty and All-merciful, is capable of a 
palpable iniquity — determined to have punishment, though he leave 
quite unpunished ; inflicting the marks of his wrath on the innocent 
for the purpose of sparing those who justly deserve the weight of its 
terrors. If he mean to object to the rashness of applying the limited 
capacity of the human understanding to judge the unsearchable things 
of the wisdom of God, and therefore denies my right, as a worm of the 
dust, to deduce anything from human ideas inimical to his view of 
the divine will, I can only say that I have for my example that of a 
fellow-worm in his own argument to shew the necessity that the 
Almighty laboured under to have his justice satisfied. For I find this 
very Editor in his endeavour to prove the doctrine of the atonement 
arguing (page 506 j thus : “He who has kept the law has not broken 
it, and he who has broken it cannot have kept it : that the 
same man, therefore, should incur its penalty for violating it, and 
also deserve its reward for keeping it, is an outrage on common 
sensed “ This will clearly ’’ appear, if we refer to human laws, 
imperfect as they are. “Apply this to the divine law.’’ “For 
him, therefore, to be rewarded as one who had kept the divine 
law would be directly contrary to righteousness.’’ “ Human judges 
inquire not [about the] repentance of the robber or murderer, but 
respecting his guilt.’’ 

From these passages does it not appear, as if the Editor were of 
opinion that it is quite right and proper to apply human reason as a 
standard by which to judge what must be the will of God, when he 
thinks it supports his views of the ways of Providence ; but that, on 
the contrary, it is blasphemous and rebellious against the divine 
majesty to deduce, from human reason, conclusions from the scrip- 
tures contrary to his interpretations of them ? The Editor has not 
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attempted to dispute that, appM^d to human afairs, the motive to 
which he assigns the will of Goo^n ordaining the death of Jesus on 
the cross, would be palpably iniqt^pjms. Should not this induce him 
to pause, and permit nothing biit most express and positive 

declaration, couched in language not of being explained in a 

metaphorical sense, to sway him to a so irreconcilable to 
common sense ? Yet he is willing to assui^L*^^ o^oe this conclusion, 
on the bare fact that Jesus was provided witb^jkhody. 

Do not orth odox divines often offer it as a rel^on for the necessity 
of an atone ment being made for the crimes of meJl^hat it would be 
inequitable in the perfect nature of the just God, t(rn^mit sin, with- 
out some sort of punishment being inflicted for it, as a satisfaction to 
his justice ? Do they not, in consequence, represent tme death of 
Jesus as an atonement for the sins of mankind‘s If they do,\and are 
allowed to do so, I think myself also authorized to urge, in rei^rence 
to human notions of justice, that “it would be a piece of ^oss 
iniquity to afflict one innocent being, who had all the human feelings 
and who had never transgressed the will of God, wdth the death of 
the cross, for crimes committed by others, especially when he 
declares such great aversion to it.” But if the Editor abandon this 
mode of reasoning, and confess the unsearchable, inscrutable nature, 
both of divine justice and of divine mercy, I am perfectly ready and 
willing to do the same. 

The Editor now refers to the prophets, (p. o33,j saying, that 
Isaiah, in ch. vii. “ predicting the birth of Christ, identifies his 
divine and his human nature.” As Isaiah, vii. 14, and ix. 6, have 
no relation whatever to the doctrine of atonement, I deem it proper 
to defer the notice of them to the subsequent chapter on the 
Trinity. 

The Editor, in his next quotation from Isaiah, first introduces 
ch. xi. 3. “ And he shall make him ” (Jesus) “ of quick understand- 

ing in the fear of the Lord : ” but my limited capacity has failed to 
enable me to ascertain what he really means to establish by the 
quotation of this passage, (p. 536.) The Editor was in the course 
of an attempt to prove the deity and the atonement of Jesus Christ, 
bu|b, th6' “force of truth would appear to have induced him here to cite 
-'adverse which, containing such phrases as — “ make him of quick 
understanding,” and “ the fear of the Lord,” go to prove his created 
nature. ^ like manner, I must confess my inability to discover 
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any allusion whatever to the atonement, in his next quotation ftom 
Isaiah, xix. 19, 20. 

The Editor having endeavoured, in his former Review, to prove 
the doctrine of the atonement from the application of the term 
“Saviour” to Jesus, I noticed in my Second Appeal, that “we find 
the title Saviour applied frequently in the divine writings to those 
who have been endued with the power of saving nations, whether in 
a spiritual sense, by the imparting of the divine will, or by affording 
temporary protection to them; although none of those saving prophets 
or princes atoned for the sins of their fellow-creatures by their death;” 
a,pd, that “all those who have been instrumental in effecting the 
dMiverance of their fellow-creatures, from evils of whatever nature, 
w^e dependent themselves upon God, and only instruments in his 
ha»d.” The Editor, though unable to deny this fact, thus turns away 
the subject ; saying. “ It surely required but little knowledge to 
di^em, that a man’s delivering his country does not elevate him to 
an equality with God, or, that to overcome an invading enemy is 
an act totally different from saving sinners from their sins.” But 
the force of truth again makes the Rev. Editor quote here the 
following passage, (“ and he shall send them a Saviour, and a great 
one, and he shall deliver them,”) which does not only refute his own 
position, but proves that I advanced in my Second Appeal ; that is, 
Christ and others, who saved people at different times, in their pecu- 
liar capacities, were dependent themselves upon God, and only 
instruments in his hands. Is it not possible for God, who could raise, 
as the Editor confesses, personages to save men, by their miraculous 
strength, from the grasp of their enemies, to raise one to save man- 
kind from sin through his divine instructions ? If not, how should 
we reconcile such disavowal of the power of God to the following 
assertion of the evangelist Matthew, that the people “ glorified God, 
who had given such power to men ”? (ix. 8). And if Jesus was not 
entitled to the appellation of a saviour from the saving power of 
his divine instructions, in what sense should we understand those 
declarations of Jesus himself, to be found even in a single Gospel. 
John, V. 24, vi. 63, xv. 3 ? 

To his question, “ When, previously to Christas coming, did the 
Egyptians cry to Jehovah for deliverance, and when, previously, was 
Israel the third with Egypt and the Assyrians,” my answer must be 
in the negative ; that is, neither previous to Christ’s coming did the 
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Egyptians cry to Jehovah and join the Assyrians and Israel, a bless- 
ing in the midst of the land, nor have they subsequently to the com- 
ing of Jesus, up to this day, cried to the God of Israel, or joined 
Israel and the Assyrians in asking a divine blessing. 

The Editor says, (p. 537,) that “ in ch. xxxv. the blessings of 
Christ’s kingdom are declared in the most glowing language.” I do 
not dispute it in the least. If verse 10 (“ the ransomed of the Lord 
shall return,” <&:c.) have any allusion to Jesus, it must have reference 
to his implicit obedience to the will of Jehovah, even to the 
laying down of his own life for the safety of mankind, as explained 
in my Second Appeal, (p. 166). Any one who has a tolerable know- 
ledge of the idiom of Hebrew or Arabic, or^even of Persian, must be 
aware that the word “ ransom ” or is often used to express 

extreme attachment or obedience, without implying an actual sacrifice 
as an atonement for sins. 

He again quotes Isaiah, xlii. 2, 21, He shall not cry,” &c. “ The 

Lord is well pleased for his righteousness’ sake,” but I am unable, 
also to discover what these quotations have to do with Christ’s aton- 
ing for sin as a sacrifice in lieu of goats and bullocks. So, 2 Corin- 
thians, V. 21, “ For he hath made him to be sin,” &c. has no reference 
to the atonement, which the Editor insists upon : it implies no more 
than ‘‘ God hath made him subject to sufferings and death, the usual 
punishment and consequence of sin, as if he had been a sinner, though 
he were guilty of no sin ; that we, in and by him, might be made 
righteous, by a righteousness imputed to us by God.” See Locke ‘s 
works, Vol. viii, page 232. 

The Rev. Editor now refers to ch. liii. of Isaiah, laying great 
stress upon such phrases as the following, found in that chapter : 
“Surely he hath borne our griefs and carried our sorrows,” “He 
was wounded for oui transgressions,” “ The Lord hath laid on him 
the iniquities of us all “ He shall bear their intiquities.” Do 
lihese sentences prove that he, like a sacrificial “lamb ” or “sheep,” 
atoned for the sins of others ? Did ever a sacrificial lamb or goat 
bear the iniquities of men ? The scape-goats are stated to have borne 
the iniquities of Israel — a circumstance far from being applicable 
to Christ, even typically ; for he, as was predicted, made no escape 
from the hands of his enemies. My readers may peruse the whole 
of ch. liii. and may find that it conveys but the idea that Jesus, as 
a prince, though innocent himself, was to suffer afflictions, or rather 
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death, for the transgressions of his guilty people, while interceding 
for them with a king mightier than himself. 

To this question of the Editor, “ Is our repentance sufficient to 
make atonement with the All-merciful?” my answer must be in 
the affirmative, since we find the direct authority of the author of this 
religion, and his forerunner, John the Baptist, requiring us to have 
recourse to repentance as the means of procuring pardon for sin. 
{Vide page 24.) Had the human race never transgressed, or had 
they repented sincerely of their tranrgressions, tlie Son of Grod need 
not have been sent to teach them repentance for the pardon of their 
sins, to lay before them the divine law, calculated to prevent their 
further transgressions, the fulfilment of which commission was at the 
cost of his life. 

As I have already noticed (in page 46 et. seq. Final Appeal) the 
Editor’s reference to human ideas of justice in support of the doctrine 
of atonement, and his censuring me for the same mode of reference 
to natural equity, I will not renew the subject here. 

The Editor seems contented with the quotation of only two passages 
of Jeremiah, viz., ch. xxiii. 5, “Behold, the days come, saith Jehovah^ 
that I will raise unto David a righteous branch,” &c. and ch. xxxi. 31, 33^ 
as being quoted in Heb., viii. 8, 10, “Behold, the days come, saith the 
Lord, when I will make a new covenant with the house of Israel and the 
land of Judah. I will put my law in their inward parts,” &c. The 
Editor then quotes (p. 639) 1 Cor. i. 30, “ Christ is made imto us 
wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, and redemption.” But what 
these quotations have to do with the vicarious sacrifice of Christ, I am 
again at a loss to perceive ; being able to discover in them nothing 
more than a prophecy and its fulfilment, that Christ was to bo sent 
to direct mankind to sincerity in worship, righteousness in conduct,, 
sanctification in purity of mind, and salvation by repentance. 

The Editor then advances, that “ Ezekiel also predicts the pro- 
mised Redeemer in ch. xxxiv. 23. He says, ‘ I will set up one shep- 
herd over them, and he shall feed them, even my servant David ; and 
he shall be their shepherd,’ ” I never denied, in any of my publica- 
tions, that Jesus was sent as the promised Messiah, nor did I ever 
interpret the above passages, as some Jewish writers, that the Messiah 
would be not only of the race of David, but also of his spirit. How is- 
it, then, that the Editor thinks it necessary to attempt so often to 
prove the kingdom and redemption of Jesus as the promised Messiah 
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in the course of his arguments in favor of the atonement ? He after- 
wards quotes Daniel, ix. 26 — “ Shall the Messiah be cut off, but not for 
himself.” There is no term in the original Hebrew passage answer- 
ing to the words “ but ” or himself found in the English version. 
We find in the Hebrew “ No person or nothing for him ; ” 

that is, “ Shall Messiah be cut off, and no one be for him.” The 
translators used the term “ but,” instead of “ and,” as in the Hebrew^ 
and the term “himself,” in lieu of “him.” In illustration I shall 
here cite the same phrase found in other instances, both in the origi- 
nal Hebrew Scriptures and their translation also, in the English 
version. Exodus, xxii. 2, “ No blood be shed for him.” 

Numbers, xxvii. 4, “ He hath no son.” Psalm, Ixxii. 12,. 

“ And him that hath no helper.” Daniel, xi. 45,. 

“And none shall help him.” But, even were we to 
admit this mistranslation or perversion of the original Scriptures, the 
words, “ Shall the Messiah be cut off, but not for himself,” would, to 
my mind, convey nothing more than that the Messiah should be cut 
off, not for any guilt he committed himself, but the fault of his sub- 
jects, who continued to rebel against the divine law, though instructed 
by their intercessor, even at the hazard of his own life. 

The Editor quotes Hosea, iii. 5, “ Afterward shall the children 
of Isreal return and seek the Lord their God, and David their king,”' 
&c. ; and Joel, ii. 28, “And it shall come to pass afterward, that I will 
pour out my spirit upon all flesh, and your sons and your daughters 
shall prophesy,” &c. ; and also Amos, ix. 11, “In that day will I raise 
up the tabernacle of David which is fallen,” Ac. Had he been pleased 
to shew the tendency of these quotations to the proof of the vicarious 
sacrifice of Jesus, I would endeavour to examine the connection 
between them : as he has omitted to do so, and their relation to the 
question is certainly not obvious, I must spare myself the trouble. 

The Rev. Editor says, (p. 541,) “Nor does Obadiah, in his short 
prophecy, wholly omit the Redeemer’s kingdom. He alludes thereto- 
in verse 21 : ‘ And saviours shall come uj) on Mount Zion to judge the 
Mount of Esau : and the kingdom shall be Jehovah’s,’ ” To justify the 
application to Jesus of the noun “saviours,” though found in the plural 
form, he thus argues: “ Should he” (the author of the Appeals) “reply,, 
that as the plural number ‘saviours’ is used, this cannot refer to Christ ; 
we ask him whether he has not affirmed, that the plural form is often 
used in a singular sense, as of his masters, meaning, his master, has 
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^iven him a wife’ ”? The Editor, as a diligent student of the Scrip- 
tures, should have known that the noun in question, “ saviours,” being 
accompanied with the plural verb “they shall come up,” is by 

no means an analogous case to that of the term “ masters” as found in 
Exod., xxi, 4, which is connected with the verb singular whereas, 
in Neh., ix. 27, the term “saviours” is associated with the verb in the 
plural form and the past tense, as well as with the pronoun plural. 

I must, therefore, maintain the correctness of reading “saviours” 
in Obadiah as required in the former alternative of the question put by 
the Editor, (page 541, line 34,) finding myself unable to “acknowledge 
the triune God,” as proposed by him in the latter alternative : for 
having relinquished the notion of the triune, quad rune, and decimune 
gods, which I once professed, when immersed in the grosser polytheism 
prevailing among modern Hindoos, I cannot reconcile it to my under- 
standing to find plausibility in one case, while the same notion is of 
acknowledged absurdity in another. The Editor admits (p. 536) the 
application of the term Saviour to human individuals, as pointed out 
by me, (Second Appeal, p. 248,) but he is anxious to prove the doctrine 
of the atonement by the application of that very term to Jesus. 

The Editor says, (p. 542,) that “Micah, in ch. iv., describes Christ’s 
kingdom nearly in the same terms with Isaiah, and in ch. v., he 
repeats the place of his birth : ‘ Thou, Bethlehem Ephratah, out of 
thee shall he come forth unto me — whose goings forth have been of 
old, from everlasting.’ The testimony to the eternal deity of Christ, 
given in connection with his birth as man, it is wrong to overlook.” 
Any testimony relating to the birth of Jesus having nothing to do with 
his atonement, is not in place here ; but I will examine the verse here 
cited in the subsequent part of this discussion, when we come to the 
subject of the Trinity. 

He quotes again Nahum, i. 15, for the purpose of proving Christ’s 
kingdom, which is a subject totally foreign to that of the vicarious 
sacrifice of Jesus. “ Habakkuk ” (says the Editor p. 542) “ was 
evidently no stranger to the doctrine founded on the atonement and 
he then quotes the passage, “ The just shall live by his faith,” as 
corroborated by Paul, Rom., i. 17, and Gal., iii. 2; and “the earth shall 
be filled with the knowledge of Jehovah,” &c. But what faith in, and 
knowledge of, God, as well as faith in the perfection of his attributes, 
and in prophets sent by him, has to do with the atonement, I am at a 
loss to discover. Does the bare mention of faitli by Habakkuk of other 
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prophets prove his or their familiarity with the sacrificial death of 
Jesus ? 

He quotes the passage of Haggai, ii. “Thus saith Jehovah; the desire 
of all nations shall come and will fill this house with glory — the glory 
of this latter house shall be greater than that of the former, saith 
Jehovah of hosts,” which the Editor thinks affords decided proof 
respecting both the atonement and the deity of Christ. It is however 
too deep for my shallow understanding to discover from this passage 
an allusion to either of these doctrines, much less that it is a decided 
proof of them. Were we to understand by the word “temple” in both 
instances in the verse a material one, which, it is evident from its 
context in the prophecy, was alone in the contemplation of Haggai, 
we must be persuaded to believe that the latter temple was more 
magnificently built by Zerubbabel and Joshua, in the reign of Darius 
than the former built by Solomon. Should the spiritual temple be 
understood by the latter term in the above, it would be regarded 
naturally superior to a material one withoiit the necessity of 
^‘Jehovah’s coming into it clothed in our nature.” 

He quotes Zechariah, iii. 8 and 9, and vi. 12 and 13, wherein there is 
not the slightest mention of the atonement. As to liis attempt to prove 
the deity of Jesus from these passages, I will notice it in a subsequent 
chapter. The phrase found in the verse (“ I will remove the iniquity of 
that land in one day ”) does not attribute the removal of the iniquities 
of the land of Israel to the sacrificial death of Jesus, so as to justify 
the Editor in quoting it as a proof of the doctrine of the atonement. 
Besides, the verse can by no means be applied to the death of Jesus, 
whether vicarious or accidental, since, after the day of his crucifixion, 
the Israelites, so far from being freed from sins, continued more 
vehemently than ever to pursue sinful conduct in their violent perse- 
cution of Christians. So the Jews have been punished to this day, 
as Christians believe, on account of their outrages upon the body of 
Jesus, and their disobedience to him. The remaining passage of 
Zechariah (pages 543 — 548,) and verse Ist of Ch. III. of Malachi, (page 
548,) quoted by the Editor in support of the deity of Jesus, I will 
notice afterwards. 

I am sorry I cannot agree with the Editor in his assertion 
(page 549) that “ had our Lord himself made no direct declaration 
respecting the design of his death, his referring his disciples to those 
predictions already named would have been sufficient, particularly in 

46 
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their circumstances for it would be strange to suppose that Jesus 
should have omitted to inculcate so important a doctrine, and so 
fundamental for salvation, (according to the Editor) both before and 
after his resurrection, while he was constantly enjoying love to God, to 
neighbours, and to each other, and also repentance, in case of failure 
in obedience. How is it possible to think, unless biassed by early 
prejudices, that a teacher, a truly divine teacher, who, by declaring 
himself publicly the son of God,’-* and the king of the Jews,* as 
predicted, brought death upon himself, should have kept concealed 
the doctrine of the atonement, if such were the main source of 
salvation, from his own apostles, even after his resurrection, and have 
left them to deduce so material a point from the obscure predictions 
of the prophets, which are susceptible of so many different inter- 
pretations ? 

The Editor then affirms, that “ it is evident that direct intimations 
of his nature were not withheld : such were, his declaring to them ” 
(his apostles) “ that he came to give his life a ransom for many — his 
conversing with Moses and Elias, (Luke, ix. 31,) — his declaring that 
the Son of Man should be betrayed into the hands of men, and be 
killed, and rise again the third day— that he was about to give his flesh 
for the life of the world, and to laydown his life for his sheep — and 
his discourse with them, ‘ This is my body, which is broken for you 
‘ This is my blood of the New Testament, which is shed for many for 
the remission of sins ‘ Thus it is written, and thus it behoved 
Christ to suffer, and to rise from the dead the third day.* ” As 
the Rev. Editor quoted some of these verses in his former Review, 
I noticed them in the Second Appeal. Entirely overlooking my 
observations, however, he has thought proper to repeat them here, 
with some additions. This is indeed a strange mode of conducting a 
controversy ; but it lays me under the necessity of again adducing 
my remarks in the Second Appeal on those passages. They are as 
follows : — “ Do these passages reasonably convey anything more than 
the idea that Jesus was invested with a divine commission to deliver 
instructions leading to eternal beatitude, which, whosoever should 
receive, should live forever ? .i\jid that the Saviour, foreseeing that 
the imparting of those instructions would, by exciting the anger and 
enmity of the superstitious Jews, cause his life to be destroyed, yet 
hesitated not to persev.ere in their promulgation ; as if a king, who 
• John, xix. 7, 12. 
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Hazards his life to procure freedom and peace for his subjects, were 
to address himself to them saying, ‘ I lay down my life for you/ This 
interpretation is fully confirmed by the following passages. Luke, iv. 
43 : ‘ And he said unto them, I must preach the kingdom of God to 

other cities also ; for therefore I am sent.* Ch. ii. 47 — 49 : ‘ And all 

that heard him were astonished at his understanding and answers. 
And when they (his parents) saw him, they were amazed : and his 
mother said unto him, Son, why hast thou thus dealt with us ? Behold, 
thy father and I have sought thee sorrowing. And he said unto them. 
How is it that ye sought me ? wist ye not that I must be about my 
Father’s business?’ Wherein Jesus declares, that the sole object of 
his commission was to preach and impart divine instructions. Again, 
he instructed his disciples in the divine law and will, as appears from 
the following text : ‘ For I have given imto them the words which 
thou gavest me ; and they have received them, and have known 
surely that I came out from thee, and they have believed that thou 
didst send me.’ (John, xvii. 8.) Jesus, in communing with God, 
manifests that he had completed the object of his commission by 
imparting divine commandments to mankind. ‘ I have glorified thee 
on the earth, I have finished the work which thou gavest me to do.’ 
Had his death on the cross been the work, or part of the work for the 
performance of which Jesus came into this world, he, as the founder 
of truth, would not have declared himself to have finished the work 
prior to his death.” I now beg that the Editor will be pleased to 
reconcile aU the above passages to his position, that the death of Jesus 
on the cross was the sole object of his appearance in this world, and 
that his precepts were a mere code of morality inadequate to procure 
salvation. Had not Jesus disregarded his life, and suffered his blood 
to be shed, as predicted, in the delivery of the will of the Father, the 
whole of the Jews would have still remained sunk in superstition, 
and the Gentiles in idolatry, and there would have been no perfect 
security for the remission of sins and the attainment of eternal 
comfort in those sayings. Hence the gracious benefactor alludes to 
this act of delivery from sins, through divine instructions, even at 
the expense of his own life, and not to an actual sacrificial death 
as an equal value or compensation for the sin pardoned, since the 
New Testament declares that God ’forgives mankind freely ^ without 
any equivalent. Romans, iii. 24, “Being justified freely^ (8<optav, 
gratis) by his grace, through the redemption that is in Jesus Christ.” 
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So Romans, viii. 32, 15, 16, 18, confirms the idea of justification by 
the free grace of God. For the further illustration of this subject, I 
quote the paraphrase on the above cited verse, (^Rom., iii. 24,) by 
Locke, one of the greatest men that ever lived, and his notes on its 
different expressions. Locke’s Works, VoL viii. p. 304, Paraphrase on 
verses 24 and 25 : “ Being made righteous gratis, by the favour of 
God, through the redemption which is by Jesus Christ ; whbm God 
hath set forth to be the propitiatory, or mercy-seat, in his own blood, 
for the manifestation of his (God’s) righteousness, by passing over 
their transgressions, formerly committed, which he hath bore with 
hitherto, so as to withhold his hand from casting off the nation of 
the Jews, as their past sins deserved.” 

Note on the word Redemption, verse 24 : “ Redemption signifies 
deliverance, but not deliverance from every thing, but deliverance 
from that to which a man is in subjection or bondage. Nor does 
redemption by Jesus Christ import, there was any compensation made 
to God, by paying what was of equal value, in consideration whereof 
they were delivered ; for that is inconsistent with what St. Paul 
expressly says here, viz. that sinners are justified by God gratis, and 
of his free bounty. What this redemption is, St. Paul tells us, Eph., i. 
7, Col., i. 14, ‘ even the forgiveness of sins.’ But if St. Paul had not 
been so express in defining what he means by redemption, they yet 
would be thought to lay too much stress upon the criticism of a word, 
in the translation, who would thereby force from the word, in the 


original, a necessary sense which it is plain it hath not. That 
redeeming, in the sacred Scripture language, signifies not precisely 
paying an equivalent, is so clear that nothing can be more. I shall 
refer my reader to three or four places amongst a great number, Exod., 
vi. 6, Deut., vii. 8, xv. 12, and xxiv, 18. But if any one will, from the 
literal signification of the word in English, persist in it, against Paul’s 
declarations, that it necessarily implies an equivalent price paid, I 
desire him to consider to whom ; and that, if we strictly adhere to the 


metaphor, it must be to those whom the redeemed are in 
and from whom we are redeemed, viz. Sin and Satan, '^he will^a^ • 
believe his own system for this, let him believe S^T Paul’s words 
Tit., ii. 14 : — ‘ Who gave himself for us, that he migh/t redeem us from 
aU iniquity.’ Nor could the price be paid to' God, in strictness of 
justice, (for that is made the argument here,) sinless the same person 
ought, by that strict justice, to have bo^ thing redeemed, and 
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the price paid for its redemption ; for it is to God we are redeemed, 
by the death of Christ ; Rev., v. 9 : * Thou wast slain, and hast 
redeemed us to God by thy blood.* ** 

Note upon the word mercy-seat, verse 25 : “ IXacmfjpiov signifies 
propitiatory, or mercy-seat, and not propitiation, as Mr. Mede has 
rightly observed upon this place, in his discourse on God’s house.” 

The Editor fills about a page and a half (a part of 550 and 
the whole of 550) with quotations from the writings of the apostles, 
to substantiate the doctrine of the atonement, beginning with Rom., 
iii. 24, already quoted by me ; but as those teachers merely illus- 
trated the sayings of their gracious Master, their writings must 
be imderstood with reference only to what had been taught by him. 
I will, therefore, not prolong the present subject of discussion by 
examining those passages separately, especially as T have already 
noticed some of them in the course of the examination of the Psalms 
and Prophets. Being desirous to shew that my interpretation of 
these is fully supported by scriptural authorities, I will only lefer 
to a few texts explanatory of the terms sacrifice, ransom, offering, 
and the taking away the sins of the world, as ascribed to Jesus. Rom., 
V. 10 ; Heb., ii, 17 ; Eph., v. 2 ; Heb., v. 1, viii. 3, ix. 14, 23, 26 ; 
Tit., ii. 12 — 14 ; Heb., xiii. 12 ; Rev., i. 5 ; Eph., i. 7 ; Luke, i. 77 ; 
Matt., XX. 28 ; Mark, x. 45 ; i Tim., ii. 6. 

Now I beg that my reader will be pleased to determine whether 
it would be more consistent with the context, and with the benevolent 
spirit of the Christian dispensation, to understand such words literally, 
and thus found the salvation attainable by Christianity, upon flesh 
and blood, human or divine ; or whether it would not rather be 
thoroughly reasonable and scriptural, as well as consistent with the 
religion of Jesus, to take them in a spiritual sense as explained by 
the apostles themselves. 

As tlie Editor’s illustrative remarks upon the atonement (pages, 
552 and 553) rest entirely on' the arguments previously adduced 
I will leave them unnoticed, having already examined those in the 
preceding chapters, except only his queries, “ What shall we say 
to his impugning ” (p. 108) “ the doctrine of Christ’s divine and 
human nature, even after having acknowledged it in chapter the 
second ; and to his ridiculing his intercession ? ” &c., to which I 
must reply. It ;is .perfectly optional with the Editor to say for or 
against any one whatever his conscience may permit ; nevertheless 
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I shall, from the dictates of my own conscience, reject absolutely 
euch unaccountable ideas as a mixed nature of God and man, as 
maintained by the Editor, as I have previously rejected the idea of 
a mixed nature of God, man, and lion, in which Hindoos 

profess their faith. I have not the most distant recollection of 
acknowledging Christ’s divine and human nature, and shall therefore 
feel obliged if the Editor will have the goodness to point out in what 
passage of chapter second of my Appeal I acknowledged this mystery. 
I have never, so far as I am aware, ridiculed, even in thought, the 
intercession of J esus for mankind : I therefore hope that Christian 
charity will restrain the Editor from imputing to me in future such 
a charge. I only intended to refute the argument adduced by 
Trinitarians, that no being can intercede with another being for a 
third one, unless the mediator be possessed of the nature of the being 
with whom, as well as of those for whom, he intercedes. 

To this assertion of the Editor, ** the blood of no mere creature 
could take away sin,” I add the assertion also maintained by the 
Editor that, “ the Creator is not composed of blood and flesh,” and 
leave to him to say, if the blood of Jesus was not that of a creature 
whose blood it was. It is evident from the circumstance of the blood 
of a creature being unable to take away sin, and the Creator having no 
blood, that the taking away of sin can have no connection with blood 
or a bloody sacrifice. 

The Editor declares, (p. 554,) that “no one but Jehovah, the 
unchangeable God, could atone for sin, justify the sinner, and 
change his heart : the Father himself witnesses that it is Jehovah 
whom he hath appointed to this glorious work.” “He humbled 
himself by becoming in our nature the Mediator between God 
and men.” Nothing that I can conceive, but prejudice in favour 
of the Trinity, can prevent the Editor from perceiving gross inconsist- 
ency between his declaring Jesus to be the unchangeable Jehovah, and 
also to have been appointed by Jehovah, according to whose will the 
former Jehovah humbled himself in becoming in our nature a Mediator. 
How could the unchangeable Jehovah be endued with a new honour 
which he had not prior to his appointment by the latter Jehovah ? 
How could the unchangeable God change his condition by assuming a 
new nature ? If the acceptance of a new state of honour, the assuming 
of a new nature, or the alter^ition of properties, such as n^agnitude 
and other conditions, be not considered as changes in an object. 
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all phonomena may safely, according to the Editoij’s maxim, be 
called unchangeable ; and consequently the app lication of the term 
“unchangeable** being common to Jehovah, and those who are not 
Jehovah, can imply no peculiar ground of distinction or reverence 
for Jehovah. The Editor says, (p. 545,) “Nor does it’* (the Scripture) 
“give us the least hint that God ever has imparted any one infinite 
perfection to a finite creature. This, indeed, is impossible in its own 
nature.’* I therefore beg to ask, whether or not, on the same ground, 
it is not impossible in its own nature that the whole of the omnipresent 
God should be brought into a circumference of a small space subjected 
to all human feelings, and clothed at one time with two opposite 
natures, human and divine ? 

The Rev. Editor, in the concluding part of the subject of the 
atonement, attempts to prove the infinite perfection of Jesus, for- 
getting, perhaps, the denial made by Jesus himself of omniscience, 
as well as omnipotence as narrated in the evangelical writings. He 
entirely avoids here noticing what I stated in proof of the finite effects 
of Chri8t*8 appearance in the world ; which I now repeat, and beg 
that the Editor will favour me with a reply thereto. My argument is, 
“ That the effects of Christ’s appearance on earth, whether with 
respect to the salvation or condemnation of m ankind were finite^ and 
therefore suitable to the nature of a finite being to accomplish, is 
evident from the fact, that to the present time millions of human beings 
are daily passing through the world, whom the doctrines he taught 
have never reached, and who of course must be considered as excluded 
from the benefit of his having died for the remission of their sins” 
(Second Appeal, p. 170,). Besides, it is worth observing, that an 
avowal of the beginning of creation, and of its end, amounts to a 
proof of the finite number of creatures, however numerous they may 
be ; therefore atonement even for the remission of the sins of all of 
them must be of a finite nature. 

Should it be alleged that the sins committed by a single individual, 
in the limited period of his life, though they are finite in themselves, 
yet are committed against the infinite God and thereby they are infinite, 
and that an atonement on the part of an infinite being is therefore 
necessary for their remission ; I shall reply — In the first place, the 
assertion that the guilt committed against an infinite Being is 
infinite in its consequences, is entirely unsupported by reason or 
proof, and is contrary to scriptural authorities ; for we find that 
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the Israelites were, from time to time, afflicted with finite punish- 
ment for the sins they committed against the infinite Ckni. 1 
Chronicles, xxi. 12; “So God came to David, and said unto him. 
Thus saith the Lord, choose thee either three years' jamine^ or 
three months to be destroyed before thy foes, while that the sword 
of thine enemies overtake thee ; or else three days the sword of 
the Lord, even the pestilence,' in the land, and the angel of the 
Lord destroying throughout all the coasts of Israel, ” &c. Ver. 
15: “And God sent an angel unto Jerusalem, to destroy it ; and 
as he was destroying, the Lord beheld^ and he repented him of the 
evil, and said to the angel that destroyed. It is enough, stay now 
thine hand,” &c. Judges, xiii. 1 : “And the children of Israel did 
evil in the sight of the Lord : and the Lord delivered them into the 
hand of the Philistines forty years." 

In the second place, were we to admit the truth of this argument, 
we must, upon the same ground, as far as reason suggests, esteem a 
good act, done for the hoiioui- of the commandment of the infinite 
God, or a prayer offered to propitiate the Divine Majesty, to be also 
worthy of infinite reward as its effect. Under these circumstances 
we cannot help observing, that among those that believe in any 
revelation, either true or received as true, there is, probably, no man 
that has not performed, at least, one single righteous act during the 
whole period of his life ; but as he is a mortal and imperfect being, 
he cannot be supposed to have escaped every sin in this tempting 
world : every man, then, must be both guilty of infinite sin and an 
agent of infinite virtue. If we suppose that this very person is to be 
punished for eternity, according to the Editor, for the infinite sin 
he has committed, there will be no opportunity of his enjoying an 
infinite reward for his good work ; but, according to tlie position, 
he must be either rewarded for his good or punished for his evil 
actions for eternity, while justice requires that he should experience 
the consequences of both. Would it be consistent with the perfect 
nature of tlie just God, to afflict one with eternal punishment for 
his guilt, leaving, at the same time, his good deeds unnoticed entirely, 
though performed with a view to the glory of God ? Is it not, there- 
fore scriptural as well as reasonable, that all men should be judged, 
after death, according to their good and evil works ; and then, that 
through the intercession of one who stands as a mediator between 
God and man, those who have, through Christ, truly repented, shall be 
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admitted to enjoy infinite beautitude by the free bounty of the Father 
of the universe, to which they are not entitled by their own merit ? 

As to such phrases as everlasting fire^ or everlasting punishments^ 
found in the English version, I beg to refer my readers to the original 
Greek, in which the term atcuvio?, being derived from atwv, denotes,, 
frequently, duration or ages ; that is “ durable fire,” or, “ durable 
punishments.” Besides they may find the term “ everlasting,” when 
applied to an object not divine^ implies long duration. Gen., xvii. 8 : 
“And I will give unto thee, and to thy seed after thee, the 
land wherein thou art a stranger, all the land of Canaan, for an 
everlasting possession,” &c., xlix. 26 : “ The blessings of thy father 
have prevailed above the blessings of my progenitors, unto the 
utmost bound of the everlasting hills,” &c. Habakkuk, iii. 6 : “ He 

stood and measured the earth: He beheld and drove asunder the 
nations ; and the everlasting mountains were scattered, and the per- 
petual hiUs did bow.” Vide Note in the Second Appeal, p. 234. 
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INQUIRY INTO THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY. 

Section I. 

The Pentateuch and Psalms. 

I NOW proceed to examine the doctrine of the Trinity, a term 
which, although it is frequently introducted both in orthodox writings 
and conversation, as the fundamental doctrine of Christianity, yet 
is not once found in any part of the sacred book. 

The first position the Editor advances, in support of the deity 
of Jesus, (556), is, that the angel, who is said in Gen., xlviii. 
16, to have redeemed Jacob, was Jesus himself, as he appears, “ in the 
Scripture, distinct from the Father and able to redeem,” and that the 
same redeeming being was the angel who spoke to Jacob in a dream, 
‘‘I am the God of Bethel,” (Gen. xxxi., 13 :) and appeared to Moses 
in a flame of fire, out of the midst of an unconsumed bush,” (Exodus 
iii. 2,) and who came up from Gilgal to Bochim, and said, “ I made 
you go up out of Egypt,” &c. (Judges, ii. 1,) and called unto Abraham 
out of the heaven, and said, “ Thou hast not withheld thy son, 
thine only son from me,” Gen. xxii. 12,) whence the Editor concludes, 
that Christ being the redeeming angel, and that redeeming angel 
being the angel that spoke of himself as God in other instances, Christ 
is God. The Editor, although he fills more than two pages with this 
argument, yet never thinks of producing a single authority for his 
inference, that the angel who redeemed Jacob, was Christ, or for his 
identifying that angel with those angels whom tlie Editor considers 
as Jehovah, the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. The only reason 
he assigns for his first supposition is, that the angel appeared “ distinct 
from the Father and able to redeem ; ” hence he was Christ who is 
represented as the redeemer of his people. Can the circumstance of 
the performance of similar acts, by two persons, identify one with the 
other ? If so, we must, on the same ground , identify God with the 
human race, the Scriptures having ascribed to them both, such attri- 
butes as mercy, wrath, reward, and pimishment ; and we also, on the 
same principle, must maintain the identity of Jesus with all those that 
are said in the sacred books to have redeemed people at different 
times. Isaiah, Ixiii. 9 : “ In all their affliction he was afflicted, and 
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the angel of his presence saved them ; in his love and in his pity he 
redeemed them, and he bare them, and carried them all the days of 
old.” Ruth, iv. 14 : ‘‘ And the woman said unto Naomi, Blessed be 
the Lord who hath not left thee this day without a redeemer 
that his name may be famous in Israel.” Neh. v. 8 : “ We, after our 
ability, have redeemed our brethren the Jews, who were sold unto the 
heathen.” 

Were we to admit, for a moment, that the angel who redeemed 
Jacob was indeed Jesus, it would necessarily follow, according to the 
Editor, that there was Christ-m an- Jesus, God-Jesus, and Angel- 
Jesus ; that is, that Christ is possessed of a three-fold nature, and 
to be esteemed as an obedient servant in his human capacity, as a 
faithful messenger in his angelical nature, and as an independent 
master and e mployer in his divine essence ! 

If it be alleged that the term angel is here only figuratively 
applied to Jesus, I shall reply, that we find nothing in the verse that 
can prevent the application of the term “ angel” to the angel of God 
in its literal sense ; no one, under such a circumstance, can be 
justified in adopting a metaphorical meaning ; nevertheless we will, 
in conformity to the spirit of the sacred writings, maintain the 
opinion that God is the only true redeemer, and that his Christ, his 
angels, and his prophets, are redeemers in a secondary sense ; that is 
they are the instruments in the hand of God in his works of redemp- 
tion. If the scriptures do not scruple to call angels, like Jesus, 
**Gods,” and ‘‘ Sons of God,” in a metaphorical sense, we should not 
wonder if we find the term “ redeemer ” applied to any angel of God, 
in an inferior sense. — Psalm, xcvii. 7 : “Worship him, ye gods.” 
Judges, xiii. 21, 22 : “ Then Manoah knew that he was an angel of 
the Lord, and Manoah said unto his wife, We shall surely die, 
because we have seen God.” — Job, i. 6 : “ The sons of God came to 
present themselves before the Ix)rd.” As to his latter supposition, 
that the angel who redeemed Jacob was the same that appeared to 
him in a dream, and to Abraham and to others, on different occar 

^ In the English Bible the term kinsman is here employed. This, however, is 
inaccurate, which will appear by referring to the context. It is thereby made evident 
that, before the birth of this son, Ruth and Naomi had Boaz and others as their 
kinsmen, and therefore the expression “who hath not left thee this day without a 
kinaman ” cannot have reference to the child then born. Besides the synonymous term 
“restorer of thy life” used in verse 15th for the child, sufficiently determines the 
meaning. 
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sions, the Editor neither attempts to assign reasons nor does he 
endeavour to shew any authority for his assertion . He might, per- 
haps, lay stress on the definite article prefixed to the word ** angel, ** 
in several of these instances, in the English version, (which he cannot 
do without total disregard to the idiom and use of the Hebrew langu- 
age,; and thereby might attempt to substantiate the identity of one 
angel with the other. He would however, in this case, soon perceive 
his own error, if he should refer to Judges xiii. 16, where the angel 
(with the definite article in the common version) says to Manoah, 
“ Though thou detain me, I will not eat of thy bread ; and if thou 
wilt offer a burnt-offering, thou must offer it unto the Lord,” declar- 
ing himself unworthy of the worship due to God alone ; or if he 
should turn to 2 Samuel, xxiv. 16, where the angel is represented as 
an obedient messenger of God, a destroying instrument in the hands 
of Jehovah. Many other instances might be cited of a similar nature. 
How, then, can Jesus if he be the being termed the angel, speak of 
himself, (as the Editor supposes,) as God in one instance, while in 
others he renounces his own deity, and even declares, that he destroys 
the lives of thousands by the command of a superior being ? 

Let us now examine whether or not the prophets as well as the 
angels of God, in the delivery of his message and liis will, did not 
often speak in behalf of God, as if God himself had spoken I con- 
fine my noticift to the prophets ; for were 1 to point out any angel 
speaking in behalf of Jehovah, without distinction of pei-sons, the 
Editor might attempt to deduce from this very circumstance, that 
that angel was God the Son. 

Instances similar to the following abound in the Old Treatment. 
Isaiah x. 4 — 7 ; Without me they shall bow down under the pri- 
soners, and they shall fall under the slain. For all this his anger is 
not turned away, but his hand is stretched out still. 0 Assyrian, the 
rod of mine anger, and the staff in their hand is my indignation. I 
will send him against an hypocritical nation, and against the people 
of my wrath will I give him a charge, to take the spoil, and to take 
the prey, and to tread them down like the mire of the streets. How- 
beit he meaneth not so, neither doth his heart think so ; but it is in 
his heart to destroy and cut off nations not a few.” Ch. xxix. 1 — 3 : 
“Woe to Ariel, to Ariel, the city where David dwelt 1 add ye year to 
year ; let them kill sacrifices ; yet I will ' distress Ariel, and there 
shall bo heaviness and sorrow : and it shall be unto me as Ariel. I 
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will camp against thee round about, and will lay seige against thee 
with a mount, and I will raise* forts against thee.” Micah, iv. 13 : 
** Arise and thresh, 0 daughter of Zion, for T will make,” &c. Ch. v. 
1: “Now gather thyself in troops, O daughter of troops ; he hath 
laid siege against us : they shall smite the judge of Israel with a rod 
upon the cheek. But thou, Bethlehem Ephratah, though thou be 
little among the thousands of Judah, yet out of thee shall he come 
forth unto me, that is to be ruler in Israel,” &c. Now I presume, 
the Editor will not propose to identify those prophets with the Deity ; 
yet he must admit that his argument, if it has any weight at all, must 
force us to submit to that monstrous conclusion. 

In the course of this argument the Rev. Editor asserts, that 
“Christ also, in John, viii., declares himself to be precisely what 
Jehovah declares himself in Exodus, iii. 14: ‘Thus shalt thou say 
unto the children of Israel, I am hath sent me unto you.’ John viii. 
24 : ‘If ye believe not that I am (he being supplied’) ye shall die in 
your sins and ver. 58, ‘ Verily, verily, 1 say imto you, before Abraham 
was, I am.’ ” How is it possible that the Editor, a diligent student of 
the Bible for thirty or forty years, can have made such a palpable mis- 
take as to assert, that the declaration of Jehovah, in Exod., iii., and 
that of Jesus, in John, viii., are 'precisely the same,? It is but his zeal 
to support the doctrine of the Holy Trinity that can have prevented 
him from examining the phrases found in these two chapters. In Expd., 
God says, “Thus shalt thou say to the children of Israel, llfiW 

‘the being who is being ’ that sent me unto you ;” a phrase in 
Hebrew, which implies Him who alone can be described as only mere 
being or existence, and which is translated in the Greek Septuagint, 
though nott very correctly, “cyw ct i o cdv” “ I am the being.” But in 
the Gospel of John (viii. 24) the words are, “ I am,” (he or Christy) 
and the original Greek “caw ufii' “ I am,’* without the addition of 
“oci)v”“the being,” as is found in the Septuagint. In the Hebrew 
translation of John, viii. 24, S'jrT or “ I he,” is found. So in ver. 
58, we find only “cyw ci/at* or “I am.” In John, viii. 24, the word 

* rT*»rf^ is the futiire tense of which literally implies “ I shall be,” and 

is used for “I am,” that is, “I am and I shall be;” equivalent to the “eternal being.” 
The Jews consequently count this term among the names of God, as is evident from its 
being used in agreement with a verb in the third person, as in the above-cited verse. 

t I say not very correctly, because we find in the Septuagint, the term 
rendered q or the being, in one instance, and cuco ci/ti i^ li®^' Ihe same term 
in the other. 
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‘*;(pMrTos* ‘is of course supplied in comparing with Matt., xxiv. 5, “ I 
am Christ,” and with John, iv. 25, 26. I would then ask. Is 

or “the being who ia being,” a phrase precisely the same 
with “eyw €ivt or “ I am”? If so, it must require a mode of argument 
to prove it, equally beyond my comprehension with the mysterioua 
doctrine of the Trinity, which it is brought to support. 

From the circumstance of Jesus* having announced “before Ab- 
raham was I am” (v. 58.) the Editor concludes that “the Jews at once 
understood him to declare himself God and took up stones to stone him : 
nor did Jesus hint that they had mistaken him;” a silence which the 
Editor thinks amounts to the tacit acknowledgment by Jesus of hia 
deity. But from the context of verse* the 58th, it appears clearly that 
the indignation of the Jews arose from the idea that Jesus declared 
himself not merely the contemporary of Abraham, but even gave out 
that before Abraham, he was ; and that it was for this they attempted 
to stone him. It is not the only instance in which Jesus left the Jews 
to labour imder a misconception of his meaning, for we find the same to 
have been the case in several other instances. Thus : John, ii. 19 and 
21, “Jesus answered and said unto them : destroy this temple and in 
three days I will raise it up. Then said the Jews : Forty and six years 
was this temple in building and wilt thou rear it up in three days? 
But he spake of the temple of his body.” John, vi. 53 and 66, viii. 26 — 
27. “I have many things to say and to judge of you, but he that sent 
me is true ; and I speak to the world those things which I have heard 
of him : they understood not that he spake to them of the Father.’* 

The Editor mentions (559) that “ Job also testifies that the 
redeemer is God and quotes Job, xix. 25—26, “ For I know that my 
redeemer liveth, and that he shall stand at the latter day upon the 
earth. And though after my skin worms destroy this body, yet in 
my flesh shall I see God.** I fully coincide with the Editor in this 
declaration : not Job alone but all the other writers oE the sacred 
books testify that the true redeemer is God ; and they all expected 
him to cast his mercy upon them, both at the last moment of their 
life, and at the last period of the world. I am at a loss to know what 
expression in the passage in question has induced the Editor to refer 
to the other texts cited, “ would we know whether by God, Job means 
some inferior deity, neither creature nor creator ;” for there can be 
no doubt that the term redeemer is frequently in the sacred writings 
applied in its strict sense to the Most High God ; and that the phrases^ 
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“ He shall stand at last,** and “ I shall see God,** which are also found 
in the above passage, are often spoken of the Supreme Being, without 
implying any necessity of understanding them as applicable to an 
inferior deity, either creature or creator. Exodus, xxxiv. 5 : “ And 
the Lord descended in the cloud, and stood with him there,” &c., 
Zech., xiv. 3, 4 ; “ Then shall the Lord go forth and fight against 
those nations, as when he fought in the day of battle. And his feet 
will stand in that day upon the Mount of Olives, which is before 
Jerusalem ” Numb., xiv. 14 : “ That thou art seen face to face.” Matt., 
V. 8; “Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” The 
phrase, “at the latter day,*’ found in ver. 25, is incorrectly rendered 
in the English version as the translation of the Hebrew as 

has been already noticed in page 37. [Note.] 

The Editor refers his readers to JPsalm, ii. last verse, “ Kiss the 
son, lest he be angry, and ye perish from the way, when his wrath is 
kindled but a little. Blessed are they who trust in him,” — leaving 
the context carefully out of sight. I therefore deem it proper to cite 
tlie preceding verses here, that the public may judge whether the verse 
referred to by the Editor be directly applicable to J esus or to David. 
David thus relates the circumstance of the hostile disposition of the 
heathen kings against God and against his anointed David himself, 
in verses 1 — 3, and the despite of God at their vain boast, in verses 
4 — 0. He then mentions, in verses 7 — 9, how God afforded him con- 
solation : “I will declare the decree : The Lord hath said unto we, 
thou art my son ; this day have i begotten thee. Ask of me, and 
I shall give thee the heathen for thine inheritan ce, and the utmost 
parts of the earth for thy possession. Thou shalt break them with a 
rod of iron ; thou shalt dash them in 'pieces like a potter’s vessel. 
David lastly mentions what God recommended those heathen kings 
to do for their safety, verses 10 — 12 : “ Beware now, therefore, 0 ye 
kings ; be instructed, ye judges of the earth ! Serve the Lord with 
fear, and rejoice with trembling. Kiss the son, lest he be angry,’* 
&c. Here Jehovah, in verse 7, calls David, “ My son, this day have 
I begotten thee,'' corresponding with Psalm, Ixxxix. 27, “ Also, I will 
make him (David) my first-bom, higher than the kings of the earth.** 
I must again say, that nothing except the violent force of early- 
acquired prejudice can lead any one to the direct application of the 
term “son” (found again in verse 12 of the same Psalm, relating to 
the same subject) to another than David. God again assures David, 
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in verses 8, 9, that he would have the heathen for his possession, and 
that he would break the heathens and dash them to pieces. So we 
find in 1 Chron. xiv. 8 : “ When the Philistines heard that David was * 
anointed king over aU Israel, all the Philistines went up to seek David 
and David heard of it ; and went out against them.” Ver. 16, 17 : 
” David therefore did as God commanded him : and they smote 
the host of the Philistines from Gibeon even to Gazer. And the 
fame • of David went out into all lands ; and the Lord brought 
the fear of him upon all nations^ And ch. xviii. 1 — 8 : ” Now after 
this it came to pass, that David smote the Philistines, and sub- 
•dued them, and took Gath and her towns out of the hand of the 
Philistines. And he smote Moab ; and the Moabites became David’s 
servants, and brought gifts. And David smote Hadarezer, king 
of Zobah, imto Hamath, as he went to establish his dominion by 
the Euphrates. And David took from him a thousand chariots, 
and seven thousand horsemen, and twenty thousand footmen : David 
also houghed all the chariot horses, but received of them an hun- 
dred chariots. And when the Syrians of Damascus came to help 
Hadarezer, king of Zobah, David slew of the Syrians two-and-twenty 
thousand men. Then David put garrisons in Syria-damascus, and 
the Syrians became David’s servants, and brought gifts. Thus the 
Lord preserved David whithersoever he went. And David took the 
shields of gold that were on the servants of Hadarezer, and brought 
them to Jenisalem. Likewise from Tibhath, and from Chun, cities 
of Hadarezer, brought David very much brass, wherewith Solomon 
made the brazen sea, and the pillars, and the vessels of brass.” 
And also ch. xx. 2, 6 : “ And David took the crown of their king 

from off his head, and found it to weigh a talent of gold ; and 
there were precious stones in it ; and it was set upon David’s head : 
and he brodght also exceeding much spoil out of the city. And he 
brought out the people that were in it, and cut them with sawSy and 
with harrows of iron^ and with axes. Even so dealt David with all 
the cities of the childern of Ammon. And David and all the people 
returned to Jerusalem.” Do not such denunciations as “ Thou shalt 
break them with a rod of ironf' “ Thou shalt dash them in pieces,” 
found in ver. 9 of the above Psalm correspond with 1 Chron. xx., 
David smote the Philistines “ he smote Moab “ David smote 
Hadarezer “ David slew of the Syrians two and twenty thousand 
* Vide Psalm ii. 2, “ against his anointed.” 
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men “ David took the crown of their king from off his head ** and 
cut them ” (the citizens) with saws, and with harrows of iron ” ? 
Are not these directly suitable to the history of David the conqueror, 
called by God, his son, rather than to the office and nature of the 
meek and lowly Jesus, who, though most exalted among the sons of 
God, was himself the victim of the rage of unbelievers ? Even upon 
the Trinitarian system, do not such sentences as “ Ask I shall give 
thee the heathen for an inheritance,” corresponding with the passages 
in Chronicles^ The Lord brought the fear of him” (David) “ upon all 
nations,^' Thus the Lord preserved David whithersoever he went,” 
admit of better application to David, whose glory depended from time 
to time upon his supplications to God, than to Jesus, who, as God 
himself, according to the Editor, was possessed of infinite power and 
glory from eternity, and needed not to ask of another ? Does not 
such address to the heathen kings as ‘‘ Kiss the son, lest he be angry,” 
&c., agree with the circumstances mentioned in 1 Chron., xviii. xx; 
“ The Moabites became David’s servants, and brought gifts “ the 
Syrians became David’s servants, and brought gifts “ and he 
brought out the people — and cut them with saws, and with harrows 
of iron, and with axes. Even so dealt David with all the cities 
of the children of Ammon ?” 

The opponents whom David broke ‘‘ with a rod of iron,” were his 
political enemies ; consequently the assertion of the Editor, that ” the 
destruction to spiritual enemies is no where in scripture described as 
arising from the wrath of a more creature,” has no applicability to 
the subject in question. As to his assertion, “ Prophets denounced 
on men the wrath of God, and pronounced on them a curse in his 
name,” I only refer the Rev. Editor to 2 Kings, v. 26, 27, in 
which Elisha is said, when displeased at the conduct of his servant, to 
have miraculously punished him with leprosy, without pronouncing 
on him verbally any curse in the name of God ; and also to Exod., 
xxiii. 21, wherein he will find that the angels of God, if provoked, 
have the power of keeping away pardon from men. 

It may, however, be fairly concluded from the authority and acts 
of Jesus himself, that both the angel and the prophets of God, in 
performing miracles, either of punishment or reward, according as 
they were disposed, applied always to God for power, though they 
sometimes omitted to express such applications verbally, John, xi. 
41, 42 : “ And Jesus ” (in raising Lazarus from the dead) “ lifted up 

47 
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his eyes atnd said, Father, I thank thee that thou hast heard me ; and 
I knew that thou hearest me always.** 

From the words, “ who trust in him,** found in the second Psalm» 
the Editor attempts to prove .the deity of the Son on the supposition 
that the phrase “ to trust in ** is exclusively applicable to God, and 
corroborates his opinion by Jer., xvii. o, forgetting that this term, 
though it is often used with reference to God, yet is applied some* 
tipies to created beings. Prov., xxxi. 11 : “ The heart of her husband 
doth safely trust in her, so that he shall have no need of spoil.** 
Isaiah, xiv. 32 : “ The Lord hath founded Zion, and the poor of his 
people shall trust in it.” As to Jer., xvii. 5, quoted by the Editor, 
** Thus saith J ehovah, Cursed be he that trusteth in man, and maketh 
flesh his arm, and whose hearc departeth from Jehovah,” it, of course, 
implies that he who trusts in man, independently of God, should be 
cursed, as appears from the last sentence of the same verse, “ whose 
heart departeth from Jehovah *’ 

The Editor quotes Psalm, xxiv, 1, 2 ; ‘‘The earth is Jehovah’s and 
the fulness thereof, the world, and they that dwell therein ; for he 
hath founded it upon the sea, and established it upon the floods,” 
and compares it with John, i. 3, “ AH things were made by him, (the 
Word,) and without him was not any thing made which was made. 
The inference which he draws from this comparison is, that “ In creat- 
ing power, Christ is equal to Jehovah.’* Were we to overlook the 
mistranslation of this verse^’* in the English version, (which it is almost 
impossible not to notice,) and to understand the passages as it stands 
in the orthodox translation, we should esteem Jesus as the cause of 
all created things. But we should be in this case naturally inclined 
to ascertain whether Jesus was an efficient or an instrumental cause • 

* [All things were done by him.] “ All things were made by him and without him was 
.not any thing made that was made.” Newcome : who explains it of the creation of the 
yisible material world by Christ, as the agent and instriunent of God. See his notes on 
verses 3 and 10. But this is a sense which the word will not admit. TLVOfltiL 

occurs upwards of seven himdred times in the New Testament, but never in the sense 
of create. It signifies in this gospel, where it occure fifty-three times, to be, to come, to 
become, to come to pass ; also, to be done or transacted, Chapter xv. 7 ; lix. 36. It has the 
latter sense, Matt., v. 18 ; vi, 8 ; xxi, 42 ; xxvi, 6. “All things in the Christian dispensation 
were done by Christ” i, e, by his authority, and according to his direction; and in the 
ministry committed to his apostles, nothing has been done without his warrant. See John 
XV, 4, 5 : “ Without me ye can do nothing,” Compare verses, 7, 10, 16 ; John, xvii, 8 ; Col., i, 
16, 17 ; Cape, ibid, (Improved Version.) 
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of those things ; since the preposition “ by/* found in the verse, 
signifies either a principal agent oi an action, or an instrument 
therein. We find Heb., 1. 2, (as it stands in the English version,) 
deciding the question beyond a doubt ; “ (God hath in these last 
days spoken unto us by his Son, whom he hath appointed heir of all 
things, by whom also he made the worlds ^ Eph., iii. 9 : “ Who (God) 
created all things by Jesus Christ.” Here all the worlds are repre- 
sented as made by Jesus as an instrument in the hands of God. 
It is hoped that after reflecting upon this decision, by the autlior 
of these epistles, the Editor may, perhaps, retract his assertion, 
that “ in creating power, Christ is equal to Jehovah ”, and be of 
opinion that the world was made by the will of one being. Could 
not Jehovah, to whom the Editor ascribes* omnipotence, create this 
world independently of another omnipotent being, equal to him “ in 
creating power ”? If not, the world must be, in this case, the joint 
production of Jehovah and Christ, as well as of the Holy Ghost, 
(whom the Editor here omits to notice,) and each of them must 
depend upon the others in creation, like joint managers of a concern. 
Can the Editor point out any set of men, or any nation professing a 
grosser polytheism than this ? The only difierence that he can shew 
between his notion and that of avowed polytheists, must consist 
only in respect of the increase or decrease of the supposed number 
of Creators — a distinction which will amount to nothing intrinsic. I 
must now leave the subject to the soimd judgment of my reader. 

The Editor further proceeds, saying, “With reference to Christ, 
Paul adds (1 Cor., x. 25, 26,) “ Whatsoever is sold in the shambles, 
that eat : For the eartli is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof.” He 
then concludes, “ If this Psalm, (xxiv. 1) then, speak of Jehovah the 
Father, the same absolute dominion over the earth is here ascribed to 
the Son as to the Father ; if the Son, he is there termed Jehovah,”-^ 
St. Paul here justifies the eating of whatever is sold in the shambles, 
referring to Psalm xxiv. 1, as his reason for such justification, without 
the most distant allusion to J esus : I am, therefore, at a loss to dis- 
cover the ground upon which the Editor founded his foregoing 
tonclusion. For further illustration I quote the paraphrase by a most 
eminent personage on the above verses of Corinthians : “ Eat what- 
ever is sold in the shambles, without any inquiry or scruple, whether 
it had been offered to any idol or no. For the earth and aU therein 
are the good creatures of the true God, given by him to men for their 
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use.’* — (Locke, Vol. viii.) If the Editor still insists, in defiance of St. 
Paul’s reference, of common sense, and of the above paraphrase, that 
in 1 Cor., x. 26, St. Paul alludes to Jesus, I should take upon myself 
to refer him to Hebrews, i. 2, (the Son) ** whom he (God) hath appoint- 
ed Ifieir of all things ” ; and the John, iii. 35, “ The Father loveth the 
Son, and hath given all things into his hand.” These I hope will con- 
vince liim that all the power and possession of the Son, in heaven 
anc^ on earth, are derived from the gift of the Father of the 
universe. 

The Editor quotes 1 Cor., x. 22 : Do we provoke the Lord to 
jealousy? Are we stronger than he?” whence he infers that “the 
Lord then is capable of being provoked by the worship of idols equally 
with Gud.” Granting that St. Paul means Jesus by the term “ Lord,” 
and by the pronoun “ he,” in verse the 22nd, (a position which is 
imsupported by proof,) we still find nothing in the .^passage elevating 
Jesus to equality with his Father. The apostle may, according to the 
Editor’s interpretation, be supposed to have prohibited Christians 
from provoking Christ to jealousy, by partaking of the cup and table 
of deals, instead of those of Christ, of which their Master required 
them to partake, as appears from the immediately preceding verse — ■ 
Ye cannot drink the cup of the Lord, and the cup of devils. Ye 
cannot be partakers of the Lord’s table, and of the table of devils.” 
Is it not natural that Jesus, who enjoined the apostles to observe 
the Lord’s Supper, would be provoked to jealousy by his followers 
partaking both of his table, and of the sacrifice offered to idols, 
without his thereby equalizing himself with God ? I find that the pro- 
phets of God are declared in more pointed terms to have been jealous 
of the dishonor manifested to God ; but no one has ever felt disposed 
to ascribe to them equality with hie Divine Majesty. 1 Kings, xix 10 : 
“ And he said, I have been very jealous for the Lord God of hosts ; 
for the children of Israel have forsaken thy covenant, and thrown down 
thy altars,” &c. 

I will repeat verbatim the Editor’s quotation of Psalm, xxiv. 8, and 
Eph., iv. 8, and his inference of the Deity of Jesus from i:ie com- 
parison of the one with the other, tliat my r(\ader may perceive how 
violently prejudice can operate upon the human mind. He says 
(561) that “ in verse 8th one is about to enter heaven as the king 
of glory ; who is called ‘Jehovah,* mighty in battle.” Li Eph., iv. 
“Jesus elsewhere styled the Lord of glory, ascends, having led 
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captivity captive, which' implies battle and victory. Here also the 
son is either described as equal in might to Jehovah, or as Jehovah 
himself.” There are not in verse eighth nor in the whole Psalm, xxiv. 
such phrases as “ captivity captive ” or ** ascend on high ” as found in 
Eph., iv. 8 ; nor are there, in the whole Chapter iv. of Ephesians, the 
terms “ king of glory,” or even Lord of glory,” or “ mighty in battle,’* 
as we find stated in the above Psalm. The Psalm commences by a 
declaration of God’s sovereignty over the earth- -proceeds, to state 
the virtues that must belong to those who seek his presence and 
desire his blessing — and concludes with an exhortation to Jerusalem 
to receive him as the king of glory — the Lord of Hosts. But the 
subject of the above verse of the Epistle to the Ephesians is Jesus, 
who ascended on high to give divine gifts to men, after he had 
descended first into the middle of the grave ^ as is evident from the 
immediately following verse : “ Now that he ascended, what is it, but 
that he also descended first into the lower 'parts of the earth, and so 
on ; — a descent which cannot be ascribed to God. Verse the 8th of iv* 
Eph. is an obvious reference to Psalm, Ixviii. 18, a fact which is 
acknowledged even by Mr. Brown and Mr. Jones, and many othet 
Trinitarian writers : “ Thou hast ascended on high, thou hast led 

captivity captive, thou liast received gifts for men ; yea, for the 
rebellious also, that the Lord God might dwell among them.” But 
the Editor omits here to compare the passage in Ephes. with the 
last mentioned Psalm, though both contain almost the same words 
that he dwells upon ; perhaps in consideration of the latter phrases 
of the Psalm being inconsistent with his object. “ Thou hast received 
gifts for men that the Lord God might dwell among them,'' which 
clearly shows the subordination of the son to his heavenly father. 
In further explanation I repeat the note of Mr. Locke on verses 9 and 
11 of Ephesians in his paraphrase of this Epistle, (p. 477.) Note 
on verses 9, 10 : “ St. Paul’s argumentation, in these two verses is 
skillfully adapted to the main design of his Epistle. The converted 
gentiles were attacked by the unconverted Jews, who were declared 
enemies to the thoughts of a Messiah that died. St. Paul, to enervate 
that objection of theirs, proves by the passage out of the Psalms, 
V. 8, that he must die and be buried. Besides the unbelieving Jews, 

^ This term “ to lead captivity captive ” is not synonymous to “ mighty in battle ” nor 
equivalent in application. For one may be mighty in battle withont leading captives ; so 
one may lead captive by miraculous or artful means without being mighty in battle. 
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Beveral of them, that were converted to the Gbspel, or at least 
professed to be so, attacked the gentile converts, on another ground, 
persuading them, that they could not be admitted to be the people 
of God under the kingdom of the Messiah, nor receive any advantage 
by him, unless they were circumcised and put themselves, wholly 
under the Jewish constitution. He ‘had said a great deal, in the three 
first chapters, to free them from this perplexity, but yet takes 
occasion here to offer them a new argument, by telling them, that 
Christ, the same Jesus that died, and was laid in his grave, was 
exalted to the right hand of God, above all the heavens, in the 
highest state of dignity and power, that, he himself being filled with 
the fulness of God, believers, who were all his members, might 
receive immediately from him, their head, a fulness of gifts and 
graces, upon no other terms but barely as they were his members.” 

After having compared Psalm, xxxvi. 6, “ 0 Jehovah, thou preser- 
vest man and beast,” with Col., i. 17, ‘‘By him (by Jesus) all things 
-consist,” and with Hebrews, i. 3, “ He upholds aU things by the 
word of his power,” the Editor thus concludes, ” The Son, then, 
is either equal to Jehovah in preserving power, or Jehovah himself.” 
In the first place, in some ancient manuscripts, instead of ‘‘ by him 
all things consist,” there is the phrase ‘‘all things are united in him,” 
which of course bears no comparison with the above Psalm, “ 0 
Jehovah, thou preserves t man and beast.” In the second place, he 
may perceive from the context, that by the term “all things,” the 
apostle could have meant only the things concerning the Christain 
dispensation: for we find, in the ver.se immediately following, Jesus 
is declared to be “ the head of the body, the church,” and in the 
preceding verse, “ the things ” are enumerated as orders and 
ranks in the religious and the moral world, and not natural 
substances. In the third place, admiting even the interpreta- 

* “ That the apostle does not here intend the creation of natural substances, is 
evident ; for Ist, he does not say, that by him were created heaven and earth, but things 
in heaven and things on earth ; 2ndly, He does not, in descending into detail, spe-^ify 
things themselves, viz, celestial and terrestrial substances, but merely states of tluugg, 
viz,, thrones, dominions, &c., which are only ranks and orders of beings in the rational 
and moral world ; 3rdly, It is plain, from comparing ver. 15 and ver. 18, that Christ is 
called the first-bom of the whole creation, because he is the first who was raised from 
the dead to an immortal life ; 4thly, The creation of natural objects, the heaven, the 
earth, and sea, and all things therein, when they are plainly and unequivocally mention- 
ed, is uniformly and invariably ascribed to the Father, both in the Old Testament and 
the New. Hence, it follows, that the creation, which the Apostle here ascribes to Christ, 
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tion of the Editor, that all natural substances consist by Jesus, we 
cannot help yielding conviction to the repeated avowal of Jesus, 
manifesting that the support of all things, or the things of the new 
dispensation by Jesus, is entirely owing to the power vested in him 
by the Father of all things, without which he is totally unable to 
support them. John, xvii. 2 : “ Thou hast given him ** (the Son) 
“power over all flesh.” Ch. v. 30: “I can of mine own self do 
nothing^** &c.. As to the term “ all things,” ra iravra found in Heb., i. 
3, just quoted by the Editor, it signifies also, all the things belonging 
to the Christian dispensation, as I observed before. But if the Editor 
again insists upon his mode of interpretation, as meaning all natural 
objects by that term, he, by referring to John, xiv. 24, “The word 
which ye hear is not mine hut the Father's^* and Matt., xxviii. 18, “ All 
power is given unto me in heaven and on earth,” must be convinced 
that the word of power, by which Jesus upholds or rules all things, 
is, in fact, belonging to the Father. 

In his attempt to prove the deity of Jesus, the Editor repeats 
(p. 561) Psalm, xlv. 6, as quoted in Heb., i. 8, “ Thy throne, 0 
Jehovah^ is forever and ever.” My reader may obser\'e, that to apply 
to Jesus the term “ Jehovah,” the peculiar name of God, the Editor 
perverts the verse in question by placing the word “Jehovah'^ 
instead of “ God, ” a term which is in the Scriptures, com- 
monly used, not only for the Creator, but for other superior 
existences. He at the same time, neglects entirely the original 
Psalm in Hebrew “ Thy throne, 0 God.” and also the original 

Epistle to Hebrews, in Greek “The throne of thee, 0 God.” I 
now beg to ask the Editor to let me know his authority for this unac- 
countable change. I should for my own part, be indeed very sorry and 
ashamed of my opinions if I found myself to make perversions of scrip- 
tural passages,, and to set aside the suggestions of common sense, to 
support the doctrines that I may have been persuaded to profess. It is 

expresses that great chaage which was introduced into the moral world and particularly 
into the relative situation of Jews and Gentiles, by the dispensation of the gospel. Thia 
is often called creation, or the new creation, and is usually ascribed to Jesus Christ, who 
was the great prophet and messenger of the new covenant. See Eph., i. 10, ii, 10 — 15, 
iii. 9, iv, 24 ; Col., iii. 10 ; 2 Cor., v. 17. This great change the apostle here describes 
under the symbol of a revolution, introduced by Christ amongst certain ranks and 
brders of beings, by whom, according to the Jewish demonology, borrowed from tho 
oriental philosophy, the affairs of states and individuals were superintended and governed. 
‘ See Mr. Lindsey’s Sequel, page 477, and Wetstien in loc.” Improved Version. 
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tfgain worth observing, that the Editor quotes the above passage of 
Psalm, xlv., omitting entirely to notice my remarks on it in the Second 
Appeal. I am therefore, induced to repeat them, in the hope that he may 
reply to them, and adopt a regular mode of argumentation. After 
stating that Moses was also called God in the Scriptures, I thus 
prof f ed : “ On what principle, then, can any stress be laid in defence of 
the deity of the Son, in the prophetic expression quoted in Hebrews 
from Psalm xlv. 6. ‘ Thy throne, 0 God, is for ever and eveP; 
especially when we find, in the very next verse, words that declare 
his subordinate nature, ‘ Thou lovest righteousness and hatest 
wickedness, therefore, God, thy God, hath anointed thee with the oil- 
of gladness above thy fellows' (p. 138.) “But it deserves 
particularly to be noticed, in this instance, that the Messiah, in what^ 
ever sense, he is declared God, is, in the very same sense, described 
in verse 7, (‘God thy God,’) as having a God superior to him^ and by 
whom he was appointed to the office of Messiah.” (P. 243.) 

In the third place, no scripturalist ever hesitated to apply Psalm 
xlv. directly to Solomon, after his marriage with the daughter of 
Pharoah, as is evident from the context : “ My heart is inditing a 
good matter : I speak of the things which I have made touching 
the king : my tongue is the pen of a ready writer. Thou art fairer 
than the children of men : grace is poured into thy lips : therefore 
God hath blessed thee for ever. Thy throne, 0 God, is for ever 
and ever : the sceptre of thy kingdom is a right sceptre. Tho'q 
love’st righteousness, and hatest wickedness : therefore God, thy God 
hath andinted thee with the oil of gladness above thy fellows. Kings' 
daughters were among the honourable women : upon thy right hand 
did stand the queen in gold of Ophir. Hearken, 0 daughter, and 
consider and incline thine ear; forget also thine own people, and thy 
father’s house : so shall the king greatly desire thy beauty : for he is 
thy Lord, and worship thou him. Instead of thy fathers shall be thy 
children, whom thou mayest make princes in all the earth.” If the 
application of the word “God” in an accommodated sense, entitle 
Jesus to deity how much more properly should the direct application 
of the same word, “God” to Solomon, according to the Editor, exalt 
him to a participation in the divine nature. 

The Editor afterwards quotes, in defence of the deity of Jesus, 
Psalm, cii. 25 — 27, referred to by the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, (i. 10 — 12,) “ Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid the 
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foundation of the earth, and the heavens are the works of thy 
hand. They shall perish; bat thou remainest : and they all shall wax 
old as doth a garment : and as a vesture shalt thou fold them up, and 
they shall be changed : but thou art the same, and thy years shall not 
fail.” The construction here admits of two intei^retations : one ia 
that verses 10 — 12, are, in continuation of verees 8, 9, addressed to* 
the Son by God, supposed by the Editor : the other is, that the author 
of the Epistle to Hebrews invokes his Divine Majesty by quoting Psalm^ 
oil. 25 27, after he has, in the preceding verse, introduced the name 

of God, as anointing the Son above his fellows to shew the continual 
duration of the honour bestowed on the Son, as flowing from the 
unchangeable and preserving power of the bestower of that honour. 
To ascertain which of these two intepretations the apostle had in view,, 
let us now refer to the context. One’s exaltation above his fellows by 
another, on account of his merit, as stated in the preceding verse (9) 
IS quite inconsistent with the immutable character mentioned in versed 
10 12, and, therefore, these two opposite qualities can by no means 

be ascribed to the same being. Again in the following verse, (13), thd 
apostle, to prove the superiority of the Son over angels, asks, “To which 
of the angels said he at any time. Sit on my right hand until I make 
thine enemies thy footstool ?” Here common sense dictates, that if such 
expressions as “Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid the foundation 
of the earth,” &c. ; “Asa vesture shalt thou fold them up and “Thou 
art the same, and thy years shall not fail,” had been meant by 
the apostle as applicable to Jesus, he would not, in setting forth the- 
dignity of the Son, have added the words, “ Sit on my right hand 
until I make thine enemies thy footstool ” ; which imply a much 
inferior nature to that attributed in the preceding passage, and which,, 
indeed, may be parallelled by other expressions found in Scripture^ 
applied to mere human beings. Deut., xxxii. 10 : “ He (Jehovah) kept 
him as the apple of his eye.” Isaiah, xlix. 16 ; “ Behold, I have graveix 
thee upon the palms of my hands” Psalm, xlvii. 3 : “ He (Jehovah) 
shall subdue the people imder us, and the nations under our feet.” 
In describing the superior courage and the strength of a man who ia 
reported to have overpowered a lion, and also a dog, no one, endued 
with common sense, would after stating the former fact, adduce tha 
latter as an additional proof of courage and strength, as it is evident 
that to kill a dog is a feat by no means of so wonderful a nature aa 
that of overcoming a lion. My reader may recollect Matt., xxii. 45 : 
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If David then caU him (the Messiah) Lord, how is he his son ?’* 
which tells us that Jesus disproves the assertion of the Messiah being 
the son of David, on the ground that no father could consistently caU 
his son Lord,*’ much less could he apply to his son the term “ My 
Lord.” Were we to admit the first interpretation, upheld by theEditor, 
*nd to consider the passage, ” Thou, Lord, in the beginning, &c., as a 
part of the address of Jehovah to Jesus, we must, in conformity to the 
argument used by Jesus himself, in Matt., xxii. 45, relinquish the 
-commonly-received doctrine, that Jesus is the Son of God, and 
actually admit his superiorly to the Father of the universe, who, 
according to the Editor, addresses him as “Lord” in Heb., i. 10. 
Either, therefore, the Editor must abandon the opinion that God the 
Father addresses Jesus as Lord, in the passage referred to, or he 
must cease to consider him as the “Son of God.” 

The Editor again uses the word Jehovah in verse 10, and reads, 
■“Thou, Jehovah, in the beginning,” &c., instead of Thou, Lord, in 
the beginning,” &c., without assigning any reason for his deviating 
from the English version, as well as the Hebrew and Greek originals. 
For in the original Hebrew there is no “ Jehovah ” mentioned in 
Psalm, cii. 25, and, consequently, in the Greek passage, Heb., i. 10, 
which is a quotation of the same verse of the Psalm, the term 
XvpL^ cannot be supposed to be intended as a translation of the word 
Jehovah. So in the English version the verse stands thus, “ Thou, 
Lord, in the beginning,” &c. I shall, however, feel obliged to 
the Rev. Editor, if he can point out to me any authority for 
his substitution of the word “ Jehovah ” for Lord, in the verse in 
-question. 

With a view to weaken the strength of the evidence found in 1 
Cor., XV. 24, as to the changeable nature of Christ, the Editor says, 
(p. 562) “His original throne as Jehovah God, is for ever and ever; 
his mediatorial throne remains for a season, and ceases.” I have 
already noticed, in pages 139 and 234 of the Second Appeal, and 
in the foregoing chapter of this work, that the term for ever, or similar 
terms, when used for a creature, or a begotten son, signify, in 
scriptural idiom, long duration of time. My reader, therefore, by 
referring to those instances, will be convinced that neither Solomon, 
to whom Psalm, cii. 25, is directly applied, nor Jesus, to whom the 
apostle applies the said verse in the above Psalm, in an accommodated 
feense, can be supposed to be endued with a throne or kingdom 
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that never wiU cease ;—a question which St. Paul decides in the 
most plain and positive terms, in 1 Cor. xv. 24, 25 : “ Then cometh 
the end, when he shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, 
even the Father ; when he shall have laid do\sTi all nile and autho- 
rity and power. For he must reign till he hath put all enemies 
under his feet.** (Verse 28:) “And when all things shall be sub- 
dued unto him, then shall the Son also himself be subject unto 
him that put all things under him, that God may be all in all.** 
Here the apostle declares, that Jesus will in the end deliver up 
his kingdom to God the F other ^ and not to God composed (as the 
Editor maintains) of the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost ; and 
that the Son himself, unlimited to any particular capacity, whether 
mediatorial, human, or divine, shall be subject to the Father, that 
God alone may be all in all. Is there in this passage, or in any 
other part of the Scriptures, any authority for saying that the Son*8 
mediatorial throne alone shall be delivered up to the Father ? On 
the contrary, neither he nor any one, can in a mediatorial capacity 
exercise a kingdom ; but Jesus, as the king of our faith, the anointed 
with the oil of gladness above his fellows, has a kingdon and throne, 
and that kingdom only can he deliver up in the end of the world, 
that God may be all in all. Besides the above verse (28) asserts, 
that he, as the Son, the highest title that Jesus is honoured with, will 
be subject to him who has exalted him above aU creatures. No one, 
besides, unbiassed by early prejudice, can ever venture to pronounce 
such an opinion as that a being can lose his kingdom in any capacity 
whatsoever, and yet be unchangeable. 

As some orthodox divines had attempted to prove the deity of 
Jesus from the circumstance of the term “ shepherd ” being applied 
to God, in Psalm, xxiii. 1, and to Jesus, in John, x. 16, 1 pointed out 
(p. 249 of the Second Appeal), that the same term “ shepherd ** is 
used for Moses, (in Isaiah, Ixiii. 11. “ With the shepherd of his flock,’*) 
and for the leaders of Israel, (Jer., xxiii 4, “ I will set up shepherds 
over them,’*) yet that none of those persons is supposed to have been 
united with God. 

The Rev. Editor, although he acknowledged the accuracy of 
my above assertion, yet tries to draw from it an argument against 
me by means of one or two strange questions. One is, (p. 562,) 
“But did he*’ (the author) “never read of a chief shepherd, who, 
when he shall appear, will give the under-shepherds a crown of 
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glory?” The other is, “ But was our author ignorant that David, 
was also one of Christ’s fold, and Moses, and Abraham?” In answer 
to which, I must confess that I am ignorant of David, Moses, 
and Abraham, having been of Christ’s fold: and although Jesus^ 
is styled “ a chief shepherd,” yet such avowal of his superiority 
above other messengers of the Deity neither places him on a level 
with Jehovah, nor does it prove his imity with the Most Higk 
God. Can a chief among the generals of a king be ever supposed 
equal to, or identified with, the king, his employer ? With respect 
to tlie argument founded on referring to Jesus Christ, Ezek., xxxiv. 
23, “ I will set one shepherd, even iny servant David,” I observed 
in my Second Appeal, (p. 249,) that even in this case, “ they must 
still attribute his shepherdship over his flock to divine commission,, 
and must relinquish the idea of unity between God the employer, and 
the Messiah his servant,” to which the Editor makes reply, “We, 
must relinquish a unity of nature between the Divine Father and 
the Messiah whom lie sent, just as much as we do between Cyaxarea 
and Cyrus, employed to lead his armies, between Vespasian and 
Titus, between George the Third and his son, now George the 
Fourth.” In this passage, it must be confessed that we have some* 
thing like a clear definition or exposition of the nature of the 
Trinity, in which the Editor professes his belief ; — that is, he con- 
ceives the God-head to constitute a genus like angel, man, fowl, 
fish, &c., God the Son being of the same nature with God the 
Father, just as the man George the Third is of the same nature 
with the man George the hburth, though of a separate will, inclina- 
tion, and passion, and distinct existence — a conception which ia 
certainly compatible witli an idea of unity of nature between the 
Father and the Son, but which is entirely inconsistent with that of 
co-evality between them ; and implies, that, as the difference of 
existence, &c., between man and man, is the origin of the plurality of 
mankind, so the difference of existence, &c., between God and God, 
must cause plurality in the Godhead. Can there be any polytheistical 
creed more clear and more gross than this ? Yet the Editor will 
take it amiss if charged with Polytheism. It is worth observing, that 
the orthodox, so far from establishing the unity of the Messiah with 
God by means of the above passage, “ I will set one shepherd over 
them, even my servant David,'' can at most but prove unity between 
the Messiah and God’s servant David, 
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In the course of this argument, the Editor says, that “ he had 
adduced many other passages in which the Son is called Jehovah/* 

I wonder at this a'^^ertion. I find hitherto only two places in which he 
applies the word • ehovah to Jesus, “ Thy throne, 0 God !” &c., 
And thou, Lord, in the beginning ” &c. The Editor takes upon 
himself to use the term Jehovah instead of “ God ” in the former, and 
instead of “ Lord ” in the latter instance, as before noticed, and now 
he gives out his own perversion of those texts as authority ! 

Mr. Jones having attempted to deduce the deity of Jesus by a 
comparison of Ephes., iv. 18, with Psalm, Ixviii. 18, “ Thou hast 
cscended on high, thou hast led captivity captive : thou hast received 
g^fts of men \ yea, for the rebellious also, that the Lord God might 
dwell miong’them,”— I observed, (p. 256, Second Appeal,) that, 
frons a view of the whole verse, the sense must, according to this 
mode ' reasoning, be as follows : — The person who ascended on high, 
and ’ 0 received gifts for men, that the Lord God might dwell among 

thei is the Lord God,— an interpretation, which, as implying that tho 
Lord God ascended, and received gifts from a being of course superior 
to himself, in order that he might dwell among men, is equally absurd 
and unscriptural,” The Editor entirely omits to notice the foregoing 
observation, and only refers to the context, inferring thence that 
different persons of the Godhead are addressed in the course of the 
Psalm. (P. 564.) “ The Psalm,” he observes, (Ixviil.) “commences 
with an address to God in the third person. At verse 7th he is 
addressed in the second person : the second person is retained till 
verse 11th, and is resumed again in this, the 18th verse. If one per- 
son be not addressed from the beginning, therefore, it is certain that 
he who ascended on high, indentifted by Paul as Christ, is God, who 
went forth before the people through the wilderness.” How is it 
Dossible, that the Editor, a diligent student of the Bible for thirty or 
fortv vears, should not know that, in addressing God, the third person 
and ako the second are constantly used in immediate^ sequence, and 
that this variation is considered a rhetorical trope in Hebrew and 
Arabic ae well as in almost all the Asiatic languages, from being sup- 
ped to convey notions of the omnipresence and pervading influence 
the Deitv ? To prove this assertion, I could quote a great many 
instances even from the single book of Psalms, such as Psa^, in. 

r 5 &c’and in'a single ch. 2 Samuel, xxii. 3, 49, m whick God is 
!tosed both in the second and third persons ; hut as the Editor 
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might perhaps, allege in those cases, though in defiance both of the 
idiom of the Hebrew and of common sense, that in all these instances 
David in spirit meant the first and the second persons of the Godhead 
by the variety of persons, I shall quote the translation of some lines 
of the Qoran, by Sale, and of a Jewish prayer, in which the same 
variety of persons is used, and where it cannot be imagined that 
different persons of the Godhead are meant to be therein addressed^ 
Alqoran, ch. I. : “ Praise be to Ood the Lord of all creatures, the 
most merciful, the King of the day of judgment. Thee do we 
worship, and of thee do we beg assistance. Direct us in the right 
way, in the way of those to whom thou hast been gracious ; not of 
those against whom thou art incensed, not of those who go astray.** 
Can Mohammad here be supposed to have alluded in spirit to the 
first and second persons of God, or has he not rather used those 
phrases according to the common practice of the language ? The 
following lines are from a Jewish book of prayers, written in Heb- 
rew, and translated into English.'’" Sabbath morning service, 

* Therefore, all whom God hath formed, shall glorify and bless him ; 
they shall ascribe praise, honour, and glory, unto the King who hath 
formed all things ; and who, through his holiness, causeth his people 
Israel inherit rest on the holy Sabbath. Thy name, 0 Lord our God 1 
shall be sanctified.’ ” “ Morning service. ^ His words also are living, 
permanent, faithful, and desirable for ever, even unto all ages ; as 
well those which he hath spoken concerning our ancestors, as those 
concerning us, our children, our generations, and the generations of 
the seed of Israel, thy servants, both the first and the last.* *’ A 
thousand similar instances might be adduced. 

In the Qoran, it is further remarkable that the same change of 
person is adopted when God is represented as speaking of himself. 
Alqoran^ ii. 5 : “ Set not up, therefore, any equals unto God against 
your own knowledge. If ye be in doubt concerning that revelation, 
which we have sent down imto our servant, produce a chapter like 
unto it, and call upon your witnesses besides God, if he say truth.** 
Moreover we find in the Jewish Scriptures, that in speaking of a third 
party both the second and the third personal pronouns are sometimes 
vised. Hosea, ii. 15 — 17 : “ And I will give her her vineyards from 
thence, and the valley of Achor for a door of hope ; and she shall sing 

* Compiled by the Rev Solomon Hirschell, translated by Messrs. Justins, Barnet, 
and Joseph, and printed in London by E. Justins, 1803. 
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there, as in the days of her youth, and as in the day when she came 
up out of the land of Egypt.” “ And it shall be at that day, saith the 
Lord, that thou shalt call me Ishi ; and shalt call me no more Baalim.” 
** For I will take away the names of Baalim out of her mouth, and 
they shall no more be remembered by their name.” Ver. 19 : “ And 
I will betroth thee unto me for ever ; yea, I will betroth thee unte 
me in righteousness, and in judgment, and in loving-kindness, and ia 
mercies.” The public may now judge what weight the argument of 
the Editor ought to carry with it, and whether I adduced only a 
** Jewish dream ” in applying verse 18 originally to Moses, or whether 
the Editor rather has not founded his position on the ground of mere 
imagination. To me, as an Asiatic, nothing can appear more strange 
than an attempt to deduce the deity of Jesus from an address by 
David to the omnipresent God, couched in both the second and third 
persons. I will, moreover, confidently appeal to the context, to satisfy 
any unprejudiced person that the Psalmist, in verse 18th, had Mosea 
alone in view. The Psalm, it will be recollected, was written on the 
specific occasion of the removal of the ark, which was done according 
to the instructions delivered to Moses by God on Mount Sinai. David 
accordingly recapitulates in the preceding verses of the Psalm, the 
wonderful mercies of God in delivering Israel from the Egyptians, and 
leading them towards the promised land. In verses 15 — 17, Sinai is 
thus mentioned : “ The hill of God is as the hill of Bashan ; an high 
hiU, as the hill of Bashan. Why leap ye, ye high hills ? This is the 
hill which God desireth to dwell in ; yea, the Lord will dwell in it 
for ever. The chariots of God are twenty thousand, even thousands- 
of angels : the Lord is among them, as in Sinai, in the holy place.” 
In verse 18, immediately after mention of the word Sinai, the holy 
place, he goes on, “ Thou hast ascended on high, thou hast led 
captivity captive : thou hast 'received gifts for men ; yea, for tho 
rebellious also, that the Lord Ood might dwell among them ;” — the very 
reason to which, in the book of Exodus, the construction of the ark, 
whose removal was taking place, is assigned. From this it appears 
evident, that the gifts alluded to were those grante d on Mount Sinai ; 
and the only question that remains is. Who was it that received those 
gifts for men ? I leave this to be answered by the candid reader. 
There are, besides, many other passages in the writings of the 
Psalmist, where David, after addressing the Supreme Father of the 
universe, abruptly addresses himself to creatures, such as in Psalms, 
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Jiviii. 28 ; iv. 1, 2 ; ix. 5, 6, 10, 11 ; Ixvi. 15, 16 ; xci. 13, 14. There 
is nothing, therefore, unusual or strange in applying the verse in 
•question, though originally relating to Moses, in an accommodated 
sense to Jesus. 

To prove the figurative application of the term God to Jesus, and 
to other superior creatures, from the authority of the Saviour himself* 
I quoted (Second Appeal, p. 138) John, i. 34, “ Is it not written in 
your law, I said, Ye are Gods ?” With a view to invalidate this 
argument, the Editor puts three questions (p. 564). The first is, 
“ What creatures of a superior nature are here termed Gods ? Those 
that die like men.” To this I answer. Yes ; the term “ God ” is here 
applied to those chiefs of Israel wlio were men, and who consequently 
died like men ; and from the very circumstance of their having h^d 
the appearance of man, and having been endowed with human feelings, 
as well as their having been, like men, liable to death, we are 
under the necessity oi inferring that the application of the term 

God” to them is figujative, and that it is by no means real, though 
we find them exalted b}. the terms, “the sons of the Most High” 
(Psalm Ixxxii. “ tiie first-born of God ” (Exodus iv. 22) ; the 
“ peculiar people of God, above all nations” (xix. 5) the “kingdom 
of priests, an holy nation (ver. 6) ; and even by the most glorifying 
title of “ Gods” (Psalm, Ixxxii. 6). Upon the same ground and the 
same principle, wemmt consider (if not biassed by prejudice) the 
use of the word “ God,” and “ the Son of God,” for Jesus, to be figur- 
ative, as he himself explained (John, x. 34) for although Jesus was 
honoured with abundantly high titles, yet he was in the appearance 
of man, and possessed . )f human feelings, and liable to death, like 
those chiefs of Israel, ..s is evident from the following, as well as 
many otlier facts record# <1 in the Scriptures : “ She brought forth her 
first-born son” (Jesus). Luke ii. 7.) “ And when eight days were 
accomplished for cirnimcising of the child, his name was called 
Jesus.” (Ver. 21.) “And the child greio, and waxed strong in spirit, 
filled with wisdom, and the grace of God upon him” (Ver. 40.) 
“ When he was two years old”) Ver. 42.) “ And was subject unto 
them” (his parents.) (Ver. 51) “Jesus increased in wisdom and 
stature” (Ver. 52.) “ The Son o;‘ Man came eating and drinking 
&c. (Matt. xi. 19.) “ And when he looked roimd about on them with 

* In the original hehrew, the word 03, signifying sons, is found instead of 
or children, as found in the English version. 
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anger, being grieved'^ (Mark iii. 5.) “ Jesus, therefore, being weary 
with his journey.” (John iv. 6.) “Now is my soul troubled.'* (xii. 27.) 
“ And began to wash his disciples’ feet.” (xiii. o.) “He was troubled 
in spirit." (Ver. 21.) “And being in an agony, he prayed more 
earnestly." (Luke xxii, 44.) “ And (Jesus) saith unto them. My soul 
is exceedingly sorrowful, unto death" (Mark xiv. 34.; “Jesus, when 
he bad cried again with a loud voice, yielded up the ghost." (Matt, 
xxvii. 50) “ And became obedient unto death, even the death of the 
cross.” (Philip, ii. 8.) Ought not the consideration of the foregoing 
circumstances relating to Jesus Christ, to have prevented the Editor 
from inquiiing, “ What creatures of a superior nature are here termed 
Gods? Those (Israelites) that die like men?” For if the circum- 
stance of being men, and dying like men, must preclude the chiefs of 
Israel from being supposed to be creatures of a superior nature, not- 
withstanding they are called Gods, the highest of all the honorary 
terms with which any being can be exalted ; how can the same 
argument fail of proving the common humanity of Jesus, who was, 
like them, in the shape of a man, and died as a man ? If the Editor 
say, that Jesus, though he died like man, yet was raised again from 
the dead, I shall remind him, that Enoch, one of the sons of men, 
and Elijah, a Jewish prophet, never tasted death at all, like other 
men that the dead, who happened to touch the body of Elisha, 
revived and stood up ;t and, that a dead boy was also raised by him 
and then ask the Editor, are not these circumstances more wonderful 
than Christ’s being raised after death ? Is not the fact of Elijah’s 
not having died at all, more conclusive evidence of a superior nature, 
according to the mode of reasoning employed by the Editor, than the 
resurrection of Christ after his death on the cross ? 

In case the Editor should have recourse to the generally-adopted 
argument, that Jesus was possessed of a two-fold nature, the nature 
of God and the nature of man ; the former, because he is termed God 
in scripture, and the latter, because lie was in the shape of man ; I 
would ask, is there any authority in the sacred writings for alleging 
that Jesus was possessed of such two-fold nature ? — a question which, 
indeed, I took upon myself to put to the Editor in the Second Appeal, 
(p. 211,) but which he has avoided to answer. Are not Moses and 
the chiefs of Israel termed, in like manner, Gods,§ as well as men?|| 

*2 Kings ii 11. f 2 Kings xiii. 21 f 2 Kings iv. 34, 35 § Exod., vii. 1. || Dent., 

xxxiii. 1 ; Ezek., xxxiv. 31. 
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Did not they perform wonderful miracles, as raising the dead and 
commanding wind and water, as well as the sun and moon ? f Did 
not some of them talk of themselves in a manner suitable to the 
nature of God alone ? J Are we, from these circumstances, to re- 
present them as possessing a two-fold nature, divine and human ? 
K not, let us give up such an unscriptural and irrational idea, as 
attributing to J esus, or to any human being, a double nature of God 
and man, and restrain ourselves from bringing Christianity to a level 
with the doctrines of heathenish polytheism. Is it not a general 
rule, adopted to preserve concordance between all the passages of 
scripture, and to render them consistent with reason, that when 
terms, phrases, or circumstances, which are applicable to God alone, 
are found ascribed to a created being, either man or angel, these are 
to be interpreted in an inferior sense ? W ere we to deviate from this 
general rule and take these terms to be real, Judaism and Christianity 
would be but systems of Polytheism, and unworthy of adoption by 
rational beings. Such an attempt as to shew that Moses and the 
chiefs of Israel having been types and shadows of Jesus, are called 
gods, is totally inadmissible ; for we find no authority in the Scrip- 
tures for such an assertion : moreover, had there been any authority 
declaring Moses and others to have been types of Jesus, it could not 
depreciate the honour which scripture confers upon them, by the 
application of the terms “ gods ” and “ sons of God ” to them, any 
more than the fact, that Christ was the Saviour of mankind, in 
consequence of his having been of the seed of Abraham§ and house of 
David, as well as the rod of the stem of Jesse,!) could lower the 
dignity of the Messiah, or could exalt the rank of Abraham, or of 
David, above Christ. 

Such an apology as ascribes birth, growth, and death, to the 
material body of Christ, and immortality and divinity to his spirit, is 
equally applicable to those Israelites that are termed gods. 

The second question of the Editor is, To whose nature is their’s 
(Israel’s) superior? only to that of the brutes !” In answer to which I 
refer the Editor to the passages already cited, to wit. Psalm, Ixxxii. 
6, Exod., iv. 22, xix. 5, 6, as well as to Exod.,xxv. 8, “ God was 
dwelling among them Deut. vii. 6, “ That he has chosen them from 
all the nations,” x. 15, “ He loved them, he chose them only xiv. 1, 

^ I Kings, xvii. 1, xviii. 44, 45 ; and 2 Kings, ii. 22, f Joshua, x. 12, 13. $ Deut., 
xxvii. 1., xxxii., 1. § Genesis, xxii. 18. || Isaiah, xi. 1. 
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“ They are the sons o! God and to numerous passages of a similar 
description, whence the Editor may judge whether Israel was superior 
to the brutes only, or to the rest of mankind. The third question is, 
“If other gods die like men, must Jehovah, who made heaven and earth, 
whose throne is forever?’* My answer must be in the negative, 
because Jehovah is not a man-god that shall die ; but he, as the God 
of all gods, and the Lord of lords must regulate the death and birth of 
those who are figuratively called gods, while he himself is immutable. 
Deut., X. 17: “ Jehovah your God is God of gods, and Lord of lords.’^ 
John, XX. 17: “To my God and your God.” Psalm, xlv. 7: “God, thy God, 
hath anointed thee.” — Let us now again refer to the context of John, x. 
34. In ver. 33, the Jews assign it as the reason for their attempting to 
stone J esus, that he made himself equal to God, by'' calling himself 
the Son of God, as they supposed, in a real sense, which was, according 
to their law, blasphemy: Jesus, therefore, pointed out to them, in 
ver. 34, that even the term “god” is found figuratively applied to the 
chiefs of Israel, in scripture, without meaning to imply thereby, their 
equality with God ; in ver. 35, he reminds them of their applying, 
according to the Scriptures, the same divine term to those chiefs ; and 
lastly, he shews their inconsistency in calling their chiefs gods, and, at 
the same time, rejecting Christ’s declaration of his being the son of 
God, in the same metaphorical sense, as being “sanctified” and “sent” 
by God. Is not this argument, used by Jesus, an evident disavowal 
of his own deity, and manifestation of his having called himself “the 
Son of God,” only in a metaphorical sense ? I am sorry to observe, that 
the Editor seems to have bestowed little or no reflection upon these 
texts. 

In answer to my observation on the attempt of orthodox Christians 
to prove the deity of Jesus from 1 Cor., x. 9, “Neither let us tempt 
Christ as some of them also tempted,” the Editor quotes first, an 
observation of my own, to wit, “How far cannot prejudice carry away 
men of sense ! Are we not all, in common with, Jesus, liable to be 
tempted both by men and Satan ? Can the liabilty to temptation, 
common to God, to Jesus, to Abraham, and all mankind, be of any 
avail to prove the divinity and rmity of those respective subjects of 
temptation?” He then declares, that I was not correct in the statement 
of my opponent’s doctrine on this subject, and denies any one’s, “having 

^ As is evident from the reply of Jesus, (ver. 36,) “Thou blasphemest ; because I said 
am the Son of God.” 
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attempted to prove the deity of Christ merely from his being tempted.’^ 
To shew the aci'uracy of my statement, however, I beg to refer the 
Editor to Mr. Jones’s work on the nature of Christ. The Editor lastly 
asserts, that “it is the apostle’s declaring that Christ was he who was 
tempted in the wilderness, and hence, the Most High God, described 
by the Psalmist as tempted, which is here adduced.” But I do not 
find in the verse in question, nor in any preceding or following verse, 
“the apostle’s declaring that Christ was he who was tempted hy Israel 
in the wilderness.” If the Editor has met with such a declaration 
elsewhere, he should first point it out, and then build his argument 
upon it- But unless he first shew, that being tempted by the devil, 
and being tempted by Israel, mean the same thing, I cannot admit any 
relation between the declaration of the apostles and that of the Psalmist. 

Relative to Psalm cx. 1, “ The Lord said unto my Lord, sit thou 
at my right hand, till I make thine enemies thy footstool,” I observed, 
in my Second Appeal, (p. 223,) that “ this passage is simply applied 
to the Messiah, manifesting, that the victory gained by him over his 
enemies, was entirely owing to the influence of God ! ” To this the 
Editor replies, “ After the Son had humbled himself, so as to assume 
our nature and be appointed to the combat, it was not to be expected 
that the Father would /or^afee /am. But that Jesus had no might 
of his own which our author would fain prove, is not a fact.” Is it 
not most strange, that the Son whom the Editor considers the 
immutable, almighty God should be supposed by him again to have 
humbled himself, and to have been a,ppointed by another to a combat, 
in which that other assisted him to obtain success ? Are not these 
two ideas quite incompatible with each other? If such positive 
disavowal of his own power, by Jesus himself, as “ I can of mine 
own self, do nothing,” “ All that the Father giveth shall come to 
me,” has failed to convince the Editor that Jesus had no power of 
his own, no argument of mine, or of any other human being, can be 
expected to make an impression upon him. 

The Editor afterwards endeavours to prove the omnipotence of 
Jesus by quoting Isaiah, Ixiii. 5 : “ Mine own arm brought salvation 
unto me,” and Rev., i. 8 : “I am Alpha and Omega ; the beginning 
and the end, saith the Lord, which is, and which was, and which is 
to come, the Almighty.” Supposing these two last-mentioned pas- 
sages to be actually ascribed to Jesus, conveying a manifestation of 
his own omnipotence, would they not be esteemed as directly contra- 
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dictory to his positive disavowal of omnipotence, found in the fore- 
going, and in hundreds of other passages ? How then, are we to 
reconcile to our understanding the idea that the Author of true 
religion disavows his almighty power on one occasion, and asserts it 
on another ? But, in fact, we are not reduced by the texts in question to 
any such dilemma ; for the passage quoted from Isaiah (Ixiii. 5) has 
no more allusion to Jesus than to Moses or Joshua. Whence, and 
under what plea, the Editor and others apply this passage to Christ, 
I am quite at a loss to know. The prophet here speaks of the destruc- 
tion of Edom and Bozrah, under the wrath of God, for their infidelity 
towards Israel. These places were inhabited by the sons of Esau, 
(the brother of Jacob,) who was also called Edom. Gen., xxv. 30 : 
“ And Esau said to Jacob, Feed me, I pray thee, with the same red 
pottage, for I am faint : therefore was his name called Edom.” So 
Jeremiah prophesies the destruction of Edom and Bozrah (xlix. 7, 8) : 
“ Concerning Edom, thus saith the Lord of hosts ; Is wisdom no 
more in Teman ? Is counsel perished from the prudent ? Is their 
wisdom vanished ? Flee ye, turn back, dwell deep, 0 inhabitants of 
Dedan ; for I wiU bring the calamity of Esau upon him, the time 
that I will visit him.” Ver 13 : “ For I have sworn by myself, saith 
the I/ord, that Bozrah shall become a desolation, a reproach, a waste, 
and a curse ; and all the cities thereof shall be perpetual wastes.” 
And also the whole of Obadiah’s prophecy foretells the slaughter of 
Edom by the wrath of God. I quote here only one or two verses 
(8, 9 ) : “ Shall I not in that day, saith the Lord, even destroy the 

wise men out of Edom, and understanding out of the mount of Esau ? 
And thy mighty men, O Teman, shall be dismayed, to the end that 
every one of the mount of Esau may be cut off by slaughter.” Ver. 11 : 
“ In the day that thou stoodest on the other side ; in the day that the 
strangers carried away captive his forces, and foreigners entered into 
his gate, and cast lots upon Jerusalem, even thou wast as one of them.” 
What expression does Isaiah make use of in chap. Ixiii., that the passage 
can be interpreted as speaking the language of Jesus ? Nothing of the 
kind that I can perceive. It contains rather such denunciations as are 
considered totally inconsistent with the office and character of the meek 
and lowly Jesus, the messenger of peace on earth, and good-will in 
heaven towards men. Can the following expressions, “ I will tread 
them in my anger,” “Their blood shall be upon my garment,” (ver. 3,) 
be ascribed to Jesus, who so far from treading down the inhabitants of 
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Edom and Bozrah, or of any other land, and sprinkling their blood upon 
his garment, came to reconcile them to God, and laboured in behalf of 
them, and of aU men ; even suffering his own blood to be shed, rather 
than refrain from teaching them the way of salvation ? What parti- 
cular connexion had Jesus with the destruction of the Sons of the 
children of Edom, to justify the Editor in referring chap. Ixiii. to the 
Messiah ? I should expect to find such language as is used by Isaiah 
in that chapter referring to God ; for in the poetical language of the 
prophets, similar expressions are abundantl}’^ ascribed to the Most 
High in an allegorical sense. Isaiah, lix, 15—17 : '‘And the Lord saw 
it, and it displeased him that there was no judgment. And he saw 
that there was no man^ and wondered that there was no intercessor : 
therefore his arm brought salvation unto him, and his righteousness 
it sustained him. For he put on righteousness as a breast-plate, and 
an helmet of salvation upon his head ; and he put on the garments of 
vengeance for clothing, and was clad with zeal as a cloak.” Dan., vii. 

9 : “I beheld till the thrones were cast down, and the Ancient of 
days did sit, whose garment was white as snow.” 

As to Rev., i. 8, let us refer to the contexts, commencing with 
verse 4. In this, John, addressing the seven churches of Asia, says, 

“ Grace be unto you, and peace from him which is, and which was, 
and which is to come ; and from the seven spirits which are before 
his throne ; and from Jesus Christ.” He proceeds to describe Christ 
as a “ faithful witness, the first-begotten of the dead, and the Prince 
of the kings of the earth,” adding, “Unto him that loved us, and 
washed us from our sins in his own blood, and hath made us kings 
and priests unto God and his Father ; to him be glory and dominion 
for ever and ever. Amen. Behold, he cometh with clouds, and every 
eye shall see him, and they also which pierced him : and all kindreds 
of the earth shall wail because of him. Even so. Amen.” Having 
thus stated what Christ had done, and is to do, John reverts to the 
declaration of the eternity of God with which he commenced ; “I 
am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end, saith the Lord ; 
which is, and which was, and which is to come, the Almighty.” All 
this appears so very plain ; the eternal attributes of the Almighty, in 
verse 4, are so distinct from the description of the character and office 
of Christ in verses 5 — 7 ; the identity of the definition of God in ver. 4, 
with that in ver. 8, is so obvious, that I should have thought it impossible 
for any one not to perceive how totally unconnected verse 8 is with that 
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which precedes it, and how far it was from John’s intention to declare 
the^lmighty and his faithful witness, to be one. Moreover, we find the 
term “Almighty ” in the book of Revelation mentioned seven times, 
besides in verse 8, and referring always to God ; at the same time, 
notwithstanding the frequent mention of the Lamb or Jesus, throughout 
the whole book, neither the term “ Almighty, ” nor the designation 
“ who is, and who was, and who is to come, ” equivalent to the term 
“ Jehovah,” is once ascribed to the Lamb. Let the candid reader 
judge for himself. 

The Editor again introduces the subject of the angel of Bokim, 
(p. 565,) quoting Psalm, Ixxviii. 13, “ He divided tlie sea, and 
caused them to pass through, and made the waters to stand in a heap,” 
&c. Whence he concludes that the Son was with Israel in the wilder- 
ness as their God. But what allusion this Psalm has to Christ, 
situated either in the wilderness, or in an inhabited land, my limited 
understanding is imable to discover. As I have already noticed the 
argument adduced by the Editor respecting angels, in the beginning of 
this chapter, I will not renew the subject but beg my reader’s 
attention to that part of my treatise. 

The Editor quotes Psalm, xcv. 6, 7, “ For Jehovah is a great God, 
and a great King above all gods. 0 come, let us worship and bow 
down, let us kneel before Jehovah our Maker ; for he is our God, 
and we are the people of his pasture, and the sheep of his hand 
and justifies the application of this passage to Jesus, upon the ground 
that, in John, i. 3, Jesus is declared equally with the Father to be the 
Maker of all things. I wonder at the Editor’s choosing this passage 
as being applicable to Jesus, on such a basis ; for should this reason 
be admitted as well-founded, all the passages of the Old Testament, 
in which Jehovah is mentioned, would be interpreted as referring to 
Jesus without selection. As I noticed this verse of John, i. 3, and 
one of two similar verses in p. 82, I will not recur to them here. 

Having also noticed Psalm ii. 12, (Pages 77, 78,) “ Blessed are all 
they who trust in him,” I will abstain from reiterating the same 
subject, though I find the Editor repeating his arguments here in his 
usual manner. 

To my great surprise I observe that the Editor again quotes John, 
X. 30, “I and my Father are one,” to shew that God and Jesus, 
though they are two beings, yet are one, without any attention to all 
the illustrations I adduced to explain this passage in the Second 
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Appeal (pp. 132, I33.) I will, however, elucidate this passage 
still more fully in its proper place. I thank the Rev. Editor 
for quoting such passages as Psalm, Ixxxi. 9, 10, and Ixxxiii. 
18, which, in common with all other authorities of the sacred books, 
decidedly prove the unity of the Supreme Being, and that no other 
being, except him, is worthy to be called Jehovah. 

In the course of the quotation from the Psalms, the Editor cites 
Heb , iii. 3, 4 : “ For this man was counted worthy of more glory 
than Moses, inasmuch as he who hath builded the house is worthy of 
more honor than the house. For every house is built by some man ; 
but he who built all things is God.” Upon which he comments, that 
it was Christ that built the house understood, (as he supposes,) from 
the phrase “ all things ” in the verse in question. I will not prolong 
the discussion by pointing out the errors appearing in the English 
version. I only repeat verse 6, explaining what the apostle meant 
by the house of Christ, which the Editor omitted to mention ; to 
wit, “But Christ as a son over his own house, whose house are ?<7e.” 
Hence it is evident, that the house which Christ built by the will 
of the Father is the (Jhristian church ; and that God, the Father 
of Jesus, and of the rest of the universe, is the author of all things 
whatsoever. 



SECTION II. 

The Prophets. 

In introducing the Prophets, the Rev. Editor commences with 
Proverbs ; saying, “ If in this book Christ be represented under the 
character of wisdom, as divines have thought, and as seems implied 
in Christ’s saying, Matt,, xi. 10, ‘ But wisdom is justified of her 
“ children’; and Luke, xi. 49, ‘ Therefore said the wisdom of God, I 
will send them prophets,’ fresh proof is here furnished to the eternal 
deity of the Son.” He then quotes Prov., viii. 1, ^22, 27, 30 : ” Doth 
not wisdom cry? — ‘The Lord possessed me in the beginning of his 
way, before his works of old — When he prepared the heavens, I was 
there. — 1 was by him, as one brought up with him : 1 was daily his 
delight, rejoicing always before him.’ ” It is. indeed, astonishing to 
me how the strong prejudice of other learned divines, as well as of 
the Editor, in favour of the doctrine of the Trinity, has prevented 
them from perceiving that the identification attempted to be thus 
deduced by them from those passages of the book of Proverbs, instead 
of proving the ” eternal deity ” of Jesus, or his self-existence, woidd 
go to destroy his distinct existence altogether ; for Christians of all 
denominations agree that ansdorriy understanding y and all other attri- 
butes of God, have been from eternity to eternity in the possession 
of the almighty power, without either or any of them having been 
endowed with a separate existence ; and were we to attribute to each 
of the properties of God self-existence, we must necessarily admit that 
there are besides God numerous beings, (his attributes,) which possess, 
like God himself, eternal existence — a doctrine which would amount 
to gross Polytheism. But the expression, “ The Lord possessed me 
in the beginning of his way,” (ver 22, quoted by the Editor,) pioves 
that the wisdom there alluded to was considered as in possession 
of Jehovah, just as his other attributes are. If Jesus, then, be meant 
here by wisdom, he must, so far from being esteemed as Jehovah 
himself, be supposed to have been possessed by Jehovah as an attribute. 
If this doctrine be admitted as orthodox, how then are the primitive 
Christians to be justified in condemning Sabellius on account of 

in the origtiiiil Hebrew does not signify “ brought up.” It means 
“steaded,” stabled, or established, as qualities with sulistances See Parkhurst’s 
Hebrew Lexicon. 
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liis maintaining the same doctrine ? We find that, consistently with 
the same prophetical language, the inspired writer of Proverbs 
directs us to call wisdom a sister , and understanding kinswoman^ 
(vii. 4,) instead of bestowing on her such epithets as, Jehovah, the 
everlasting God, that are insisted upon by the Editor as properly 
applied to Jesus. In fact, the book of Proverbs meant only to urge, 
in the usual poetical style of expression, the necessity of adhering to 
wisdom, both in religious and social life, strengthening the exhortar 
tion by pointing out that all the works of God are founded upon 
wisdom. If such poetical personifications as are found in the Pro- 
phets, as well as in profane Asiatic works in common circulation, 
were to be noticed, a separate voluminous work would, I am afraid, 
fail to contain them. And if the abstract attributes of God, such as 
wisdom, mercy, truth, benevolence, t^c., are to be esteemed as separate 
deities, on account of their being sometimes personified, and declared 
•eternal and associating with God, this mode of literal interpretation 
would, I admit, be so far advantageous to the cause of the Editor as 
respects the refutation of the doctrine of the unity of God, but would 
not be precisely favourable to the doctrine of the Trinity, as it would 
•certainly extend the number of personified deities much beyond 
•three. Take, for example, the following passages, which personify 
the attributes of God, and ascribe to them eternity, and association 
with God. Psalm, cxxx. 7 : “With the Lord there is mercy, and with 
him is plenteous redemption.” Ixxxv. 10: “Mercy and truth are met 
together ; righteousness and peace have kissed each other.” Number^, 
xvi. 46 : “ There is wrath gone out from the Lord.” Here we have 
mercy, redemption, truth, and wrath, all spoken of as separate exist- 
ences. Are we, therefore, to consider them as persons of the Godhead ? 
As abstract qualities are often represented in the Scriptures, and 
in Asiatic writings generally, as persons and agents, to render 
ideas familiar to the understanding, so real existences are intended 
sometimes under the appellation of abstract qualities, for the sake of 
•energy of expression. In 1 John iv. 8. God is declared to be mere 
Love. John, i. 1, Jesus is called word, or revelation. 1 Cor., i. 24, 30, 
'Christ is represented as power and wisdom, &c. 2 Cor., v. 21, true 
Christians are declared to be wisdom in Christ ; and Israel is said to 
Le an astonishment in Deut., xxviii. 37, and curse in Zech., viii. 13 ; 
Abraham to be blessing in Gen., xii 2 ; and Jehovah is declared to 
be glory in Zech., ii. 5. But every unprejudiced min(J is convinced 
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that these allegorical terms neither can alter the fact, nor can they 
change the nature of the unity of God, and of the dependence of his 
attributes. 

After this no further remark seems necessary on the passages quoted 
by the Editor, from Matthew and Luke, where, as in many other 
passages in which the word Wisdom is to be found, the sense neither 
requires, nor even admits, of our understanding Jesus to be meant 
under that appellation. 

The Editor quotes Isaiah vi. 1, 10, relating to the Prophet’s vision 
of God ; he then comments, “As this glorious vision, wherein the 
Prophet received his commission, represented either the Father or the 
Son, we might have expected that it should be the Son, who had under- 
taken to redeem men.” The Editor afterwards quotes John xii. 41, 
“These things said Isaiah, when he saw his glory and spoke of him,” 
and considers these words as decisive testimony of the opinion, that it 
was the Son who was seen by the Prophet in the vision. 

Let us first impartially refer to the context of verse 41 of John. 
We find in the verse a personal pronoun used three times. The first, 
“he,” in the phrase “when he saw,” though understood in the Greek 
verb ctSc ; the second, “his,” connected with the words “glory and 
the third, “of him,” after the verb “spoke;” thus — “when he saw his 
glory and spoke of The first prononun, “he,” of course refers to 
Isaiah, mentioned just before it. The second and the third, “his” and 
“of him,” can have no reference to Isaiah, for the words “when Isaiah’s 
glory, and spoke of Isaiah,” could bear no sense whatever. These two 
last pronouns must, therefore, have reference to some pronoun or noun 
to be found in the immediately preceding part of the passage. We 
accordingly find, from the preceding verse, 40, that these pronouns 
refer to Jehovah, the God of hosts, mentioned twice in verse 38, whose 
glory Isaiah saw, and in whose behalf he spoke, without mention of the 
Son being once made between verses 38 and 41. The passage thus 
stands, ( ver. 38, ) He ( Isaiah ) spoke, “Lord, who hath believed our 
report? and to whom hath the arm of the Lord, been revealed?” 39, 
“Therefore they could not believe, because that Isaiah said again,” 40, 
“He hath blinded their eyes, and hardened their heart ;” 41, “These 
things, said Isaiah, when he saw his glory, and spake of him^ Isaiah 
must have then seen the glory of him in whose behalf he spoke ; a fact 
which neither party can dispute ; and as it is evident from the preceding 
verse, 40, and from Isaiah vi. 10, that he spoke of God, who blinded 
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the eyes of the Jews and hardened their hearts, it necessarily follows, 
that he saw the glory of that very being spoken of by Isaiah. For 
further illustration of God’s being often declared to have blinded their 
eyes and hardened their hearts, I quote Rom. xi. 7, 8 : “What then ? 
Israel hath not obtained that which he seeketh for ; but the election hath 
obtained it, and the rest were hlinded. (According as it is written, 
God hath given them the spirit of slumber ; eyes that they should not 
see and ears that they should not hear,) unto this day.” Isaiah, Ixiii. 17 : 
“0 Lord, why hast thou made us to err from thy ways, and hardened 
our heart from thy fear ? Return for thy servants’ sake, the tribe of 
thy inheritance.” From verse 38 to 41, as already observed, there is 
not a single noun or a pronoun that can have allusion to J esus. 
But we find, in verse 42, the pronoun “him,” implying the Son as 
absolutely required by the sense, in reference to verse 37, and in 
consistence with verse 44, in which the name of Jesus is found men- 
tioned. As all the Pharisees believed in God, as well as in Isaiah, 
one of their prophets, the text could convey no meaning, if the phrase 
“ Nevertheless among the chief rulers also many believed in him ” 
were admitted to bear reference either to God or Isaiah. 

If it be insisted upon, in defiance of all the foregoing explanation, 
that the two last-mentioned pronouns, in verse 41, “ When he saw his 
glory and spake of him ” are applied to Jesus, the passage in the 
evangelist would be, in that case, more correctly explained by refer- 
ring to John, viii. 56, “Your father Abraham rejoiced to see my day.” 
which cannot be understood of ocular vision, but prophetic anticipa- 
tion ; whereas tlie glory seen in the vision of Isaiah W'as that of God 
himself in the delivery of the command given to the prophet on that 
occasion, as I observed in the Second Appeal (p. 244.) With a view 
to invalidate this interpretation, the Editor inquires, (p. 569,) “ what 
has Abraham’s day to do with Isaiah’s vision ?”. In answer to 
which I must allow, that Abraham’s day had nothing to do with 
Isaiah’s vision, except that as Abraham saw the day of Christ (pro- 
perly speaking ^the reign of Christ,) by prophetic anticipation, and 
not through ocular vision, (John, viii. 56,) so Isaiah, as another pro- 
phet of God, must have seen the glory of Christ (if he had seen it at 
all) through the same prophetic anticipation, and must have spoken 
of Christ’s commission (if he had spoken of him at all) through the 
same prophetic power : the reference, therefore, is one which goes 
to prove, that whenever the prophets, such as Abraham, Isaiah, or 
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any other prophets, are declared to have seen or spoken of future 
events, they must have seen or spoken of them through the prophetic 
power vested in them by God. I never attempted to prove, that the 
words “day,” and “glory” are synonymous, nor did I declare that 
Isaiah saw the day of Christ, that the Editor should have occasion to 
advance that “ it is not the day of Christ which the Evangelist des- 
cribes Isaiah as having seen, but his glory.” However, I cannot 
help being of opinion, that in such phrases, on particular occasions, 
as “ He saw the day of the king Messiah,” or “ He saw the glory of 
the king Messiah,” the words “ day” and “ glory ” amount almost to 
the same thing. My limited understanding cannot, like the Editor’s, 
discover how “ Isaiah fixes the time when he thus saw Christ’s glory, 
even when it was said, ‘ he hath blinded their eyes,’ ” &c., for I find 
tbe Jews were from time to time charged, by several of the prophets, 
with disobedience, and with having been blinded and hardened. 
Deut., xxviii. 28 : “ The Lord shall smite thee with madness, and 
hlindness, and astonishment of heart.” xxix. 4 : “The Lord hath not 
given yOu an heart to perceive, and eyes to see^ and ears to hear, unto 
this day.” 1 Kings, xviii. 37 : “ Hear me, 0 Lord, hear me, that 
this people may know that thou art the Lord God, and that thou hast 
turned their heart hack again."' Isaiah, Ixiii. 17, as noticed before. 

The Editor refers to the prophet Isaiah, (pp. 533, 570,) saying, 
that Isaiah, in ch. vii. “ predicting the birth of Christ, identifies his 
divine and his human nature, ' Behold, a virgin shall conceive, and 
bear a son, and shall call his name Immanuel.’ This passage the Holy 
Spirit applies to Christ in Matt., i. 22, 23,” He regrets my applying 
the above verse to Hezekiah, in an immediate sense, though totally 
unable to reject the proof of such application, deduced by me, in 
my Second Appeal, from its context, and from the sacred history. 
He rests his rejection entirely upon the phrase, “A virgin shall 
conceive,” found in the English version, as being used in the 
future tense, on the ground that “ Hezekiah could not have been the 
child at the time about to be conceived by the virgin, for this plain 
reason, that God never fortells past things. The birth of Hezekiah 
was not then a thing to come ; for, he was at least six years old 
when this prophecy was spoken. — This our author will see by merely 
comparing the fact, that Ahaz reigned sixteen years, and Hezekiah 
began to reign when he was five and twenty years old. Hezekiah 
must then have been six, if not seven years old when this prophecy 
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was delivered.” The editor, then, charges me with having expended 
in vain, 12 pages on this, as well as on the passage in ch. ix. of 
Isaiah. Here we find again a new instance, in which a diligent study 
of the Bible, for thirty or forty years, but accompanied with early 
religious prejudices, has not been able to save the student from 
making such an error as to take the term n’^n “ pregnant,” in the 
original verse, in Hebrew, as meaning absolutely, “ shall conceive,” 
and to declare, unthinkingly, that “ Hezekiah could not have been 
the child at the time to be conceived.” How will the Editor render 
the same term ilin found in Gen., xvi. 11, “ Thou hast conceived,, 
or art with child” ? Will he, on his adopted principle, interpret it, 
“ Thou shalt conceive ”? He must, in that case, overlook verses 4th 
and 5th of the same chapter, which testify Hagar’s having already 
conceived before the angel of the Lord had seen and spoken to her, 
in verse the 11th. “He went in unto Hagar, and she conceived ; 
and when she saw she had conceived,” &c. (4) “ And Sarai said unto 
Abraham, My wrong be upon thee : I have given my maid unto thy 
bosom ; and when she saw that she had conceived,” Ac. (5). Did not 
the Editor ever reflect upon Jer., xxxi. 8, containing the same terms 
nin or “ pregnant,” and or “ bearing ” as are found in 

Isaiah, vii. 14 ? — a passage which might have suggested to the Editor 
the propriety of not making so positive an assertion, that “Hezekiah” 
could not have been the child at the time to be conceived. Did the 
Editor entirely overlook the same term rTTH signyfying pregnant,, 
in 2 Sam., xi. 5, and Isaiah, xxvi. 17 ; Gen., xxxviii. 24, 25 ; Exod., 
xxi. 22 ; 2 Kings, viii. 12 ; Amos., i. 13? The fact is, that we find in 
the original Hebrew, no bjin signifying “ the virgin, ” which, if not 
referred to a particular person before-mentioned, implies, in the 
figurative language of the Scripture, either a city, or the people »of a 
city, as I noticed in pages 229, 230, and 238, of my Second Appeal ; 
and also we find mn synonymous with the participle “ conceived,” 
instead of “ shall conceive.” The verse, therefore thus nms : 

“ Behold, the virgin (the city of Jerusalem, or the nation) is pregnant 
and is bearing a son, and shall call his name Immanuel.” (14.) “ For 
before the child"" shall know to refuse the evil, and choose the 

* In the 17 th year of the reign of Pekah, the king of Israel, Ahaz was born; and 
twenty years old was Ahaz when he began to reign in Jerusalem, and he reigned sixteen 
years. 2 Kings, xvi. 1, 2. Hence it appears that he lived thirty-six years only ; and as 
Hezekiah began to reign after the death of his father Ahaz, when he was twenty and 
five years old, (2 Kings xvili. 2,) he must have been born when his father Ahaz was ten, or 
at most, eleven years of age, which was rather contrary to the common com*8e of nature. 
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good, the land that thou (Ahaz) abhorrest shall be forsaken of both 
her kings,” (16,) i. e. Rezin, the king of Syria, and Pekah, the king of 
Israel, who, at that time had besieged Jerusalem, as is evident from 
the preceding verses ; and such personifying phrases as “ oppressed 
virgin,” and “ bring forth children,” are found also applied to the 
city, or the people of the city, in the prophets, in other instances 
similar to that of Isaiah vii. 14, in question. Micah iv. 10 : Be in 
pain, and labour to bring forth, 0 daughter of Zion, like a woman 
in travail.” Isaiah xxiii. 12 : “ And he said. Thou shalt no more* 
rejoice, 0 thou oppressed virgin, daughter of Zion.” But unless 
orthodox authors changed “ the virgin ” into “ a virgin,” and “con- 
ceived ” into “ shall conceive,” they could not apply the verse in a 
direct sense to Mary, the mother of Christ, and to Christ himself ; 
and consequently, to suit their convenience, they have entirely dis- 
regarded the original scripture, the context, and the historical facts. 

’ In noticing my explanation of the mobyn *■ “ the virgin,” in 
the Second Appeal, the Reverend Editor states, that “ it is true, ri, 
the emphatic of Hebrew, is generally rendered in the Septuagint by^ 
the Greek article : that they are by no means equivalent in value, 
however, he may convince himself by referring to that excellent 
work on the Greek article for which the learned world is indebted 
to Dr. Middleton, the Bishop of Calcutta.” I am really sorry to 
observe that the Editor should have given such an evasive answer 
to so important a point ; he however, was obliged to do so, knowing 
that n in Hebrew, before a noun, as J in Arabic, is invariably a 
definite article. In his attempt to remove the inconsistency between^, 
his maintaining the idea of the deity of Jesus and applying to him^ 
verses 15 and 16 in Isaiah vii., by which he is declared subject to total' 
ignorance, the Reverend Editor attributes (p. 534) such ignorance- 
to the human nature of Jesus, forgetting what he, in common with- 
other orthodox Christians, offers as an explanation of such passages - 
as declare all power in heaven and earth to have been given to Jesus 
by the Father of the universe, which is, that all power was given him 
in his human capacity, while in his divine capacity he enjoys indepen- 
dent omnipotence. Is not the power of distinguishing good from 
evil included in all power given to Jesus, according to the Editor,. 


* In Isaiah lii. 2, the city, or the people of the city, is one called “ a captive daugh- 
ter;” in ch. liv. 1, it is once styled “barren” iTlDV » harlot” in Ezek, xvi.- 
35, and in other instances. 
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in Lis human capacity ? How then, can the Editor be justified in 
maintaining the idea that, in his human nature, he though possessed 
of all power in heaven and earth, was unable, before the age of 
maturity, to distinguish the good from the evil, as found in verses 
15 and 16? I beg also the attention of the Editor to Luke ii. 46 — 50, 
shewing that Jesus was possessed of knowledge of his divine com- 
mission even in his early youth, and also to the Editor’s own 
declaration, (page 536,) “ The spirit of the Lord was to rest upon 
him as the spirit of wisdom and understanding.” Nothing but early 
prejudice can persuade a man to believe that one being at one time 
should be both subject to total ignorance and possessed of omni- 
science — two diametrically opposite qualities. 

Let us now refer to the context of the verse in question. The 
first verse of the same chapter speaks of the king of Syria and the 
king of Israel having besieged Jerusalem ; verses 3 and 4, of the Lord’s 
having sent Isaiah the prophet to Ahaz the king of Jerusalem to offer 
him consolation and confidence against the attacks of these two kings ; 

5 and 6, of the two kings having taken evil counsel against Ahaz and 
of their determination to set the son of Tabeal on his throne ; 8 and 9 
foretell the total fall of Ephraim (the ten tribes of Israelites who 
separated from Judah which comprised the two remaining tribes) and 
of Samaria within three score and five years ; 10 and 11 mention the 
Lord’s offering to Ahaz a sign, which he (verses 12 and 13) declined ; 
14, 15 and 16 contain the Lord’s promise to give spontaneously a 
sign of the destmction of Ahaz’s enemies in the person of the son 
borne by the virgin of Jerusalem ; the delivery of Judah from these 
two kings before the child should become of age ; 1 7 and following 
verses, ioretell what was to happen in Judah, bringing the king of 
Assyria in opposition to the kings of Syria and of Israel, who were 
then inimical to the house of David. The first four verses, of chap. 
,viii. speak of the birth of a son to Isaiah, the prophet, and of the 
depradations by the Assyrians on the land of Damascus, the capital 
of Syria, and on the land of Samaria, the head of Ephraim, before 
that son should have knowledge to cry, “ My father and my mother.” 
Hence it is evident that the child mentioned in chap, vii, verse 14, 
called Immanuel, was much older than the child mentioned, ch. viii. 
3 ; for the attacks upon Syria and Israel by the Assyrians took place 
only before the former became of age to know right from wrong, 
but while the latter was still unable to pronounce a single wori 
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Verse 6, speaks of tlie army of Rezin, and of the son of Remaliah, 
the kings of Syria and Israel, having refused the soft waters of Shiloah,'^ 
a river in Judah, figuratively meaning peace ; 7 and 8, of the Lord’s 
declaring that he would bring into the land of Immanuel, upon these 
invaders, the strong waters of the river, that is, the armies of the 
king of Assyria ; 9 and 10, of the combination of the people against # 
the king of Judah, which turned to their own destruction, for the 
sake of Immanuel. It is worth noticing, that, the last word in verse 
10, is translated in the English version, “ God is with us,” instead 
of leaving it , as it is in the original Hebrew, “ Immanuel,” though in 
two other iustances, ch. vii. 14, and ch. viii. 8, the word “Immanuel” 
is left unchanged as it stands in the original. Verses 11 — 17, 
pronounce the Lord’s displeasure at the disobedience of the tribes 
of Israel, advising them to fear the Lord, and not fear the confederacy 
,of the kings of Syria and Israel. Verse 38 declares the Lord’s having 
given the prophet and the children for signs and for wonders in 
Israel ; and the remaining verses of this chapter speak of false 
prophets, of the miserable situation of the Israelites — a fact which 
is fully related in the book of 2 Kings, xvi. 5 : “ Then Rezin, king 
of Syria, and Pekah, son of Remaliah, king of Israel, came up to 
Jerusalem to war and they beseiged Ahaz, but could not overcome 
him.” Verse 6 : “At that time Rezin, king of Syria, recovered 
Elath to Syria, and drove the Jews from Elath ; and the Syrians came 
to Elath, and dwelt there unto this day.” Ver. 7 : “ So Ahaz sent 
messengers to Tiglath Pileser, king of Assyria, saying, I am thy 
servant and thy son. Come up and save me out of the hand of the 
king of Syria, and out of the hand of the king of Israel, which rise 
up against me.” Ver. 8 : “ And Ahaz took the silver and gold that 
was found in the house of the Lord, and in the treasures of the king’s 
house, and sent it for a present to the king of Assyria.” Ver. 9 : 
“ And the king of Assyria hearkened unto him : for the king of 
Assyria went up against Damascus, and took it, and carried the 
people of it captive to Kir, and slew Rezin.” 

It is now left to the public to reflect seriously on the above 
circumstances stated in the context and to pronounce whether thereby 
it appears that verse 14 is originally applied to Hezekiah, the son and 

yhiloh, foTind in Gen., xlix. 10, implying a redeemer, differs in signification, and also 
in spelling, from the wjord “ Shiloah ” herein mentioned as signifying livers ; in Genesis 
J ill Isaiah viii. 6, 


49 
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heir of x\haz, king of Jerusalem, a child horn before the defeat of his 
enemies, the Immanuel, whose land was Judah; or to Jesus of 
Nazareth, born at least 50() years afterwards : and also to decide 
whether or not the land which Ahaz abliorred, had been forsaken by 
the king of Syria and of Israel, from the interference of the king of 
Assyria, before Hezekiah came to years of discretion ; or whether 
that event took place only after the birth of Jesus. As to the appli- 
cation of verse 4 to Jesus Christ, by St. Matthew, my language in the 
Second Appeal was, that “ the evangelist Matthew referred in his 
Gospel to ch. vii. 14 of Isaiah, merely for the purpose of accommoda- 
tion ; the son of Aha/ and the Saviour resembling each other, in each 
being the means, at different periods, though in different senses, of 
establishing the throne of the house of David. In the same manner, 
the apostles referred to Hosea xi. 1, in ch. ii. 15 of his Gospel, and in 
many other instances.” Nevertheless, the Rev. Editor charges me 
with having blasphemed against the word of God, by attempting to 
persuade him and others, in my explanation of the above verse, “ that 
the evangelist Matthew ought not to be credited.” I, indeed, never 
expected such an accusation from the Editor. To acquit myself of 
the charge, I entreat my readers to refer to the translation of the four 
Gospels by Dr. Campl)ell, a celebrated Trinitarian writer, in whose 
notes (page 11) that learned divine says, “Thus ch. ii. 15, a declaration 
from the prophet Hosea xi. 1, which God made in relation to the 
people of Israel, whom he liad long before called from Egypt, is 
applied by the historian allusively to Jesus (Jhrist, where all that is 
meant is, that with equal truth, or rather, with much greater energy 
of signification, God might now say, T have recalled my son out of 
Egypt. Indeed, the import of the Greek phrase, as commonly used by 
the sacred writers, is no more, as Le Clerc has justly observed, than 
that such words of any of the prophets may be applied with truth to 
such an event.” 

Did these orthodox writers also attempt to persuade people to 
discredit the evangelical writings by applying Hosea xi. 1, originally 
to Israel, and allusively to Jesus Christ? The Editor will not, I 
presume, get the sanction of the public to accuse those learned 
divines of blasphemy. I did no more than adopt their mode of 
expression in examining Isaiah vii. 14, compared with Matt. i. 22, 23, 
and Hosea xi. 1, with Matt. ii. 15 ; yet I am charged with blasphemy 
against the authority of the Gospel of Matthew. I must repeat the 
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very words I used in ^he Second Appeal, in comparing the book of 
Hosea with the Gospel, Matthew (p. 220), that the public may judge 
whether the language of the Editor, as to my attempt to discredit 
the Gospel, is just and liberal. “ Thus Matt. ii. 15, ‘ Out of Egypt 
have I called my son,’ the evangelist refers to Hosea xi. 1, which, 
though really applied to Israel, represented there as the son of God, 
is used by the apostle in reference to the Saviour, in consideration of < 
a near resemblance between their circumstances in this instance : — 
both Israel and Jesus were carried into Egypt and recalled from 
thence, and botli were denominated in the Scriptures the ‘Son of 
Gad.’ The passage of Hosea thus runs from ch. xi. 1 — 3: ‘when 
Israel was a child, then I loved him, and called my son out of Egypt. 
As they called them, so they went from them : they sacrificed unto 
Baalim, and burnt incense to graven images. I taught Ephraim 
also to go, taking them by their arms ; but they knew not that I 
healed them ;’ — in which Israel, who is represented as a child of God, 
is declared to have secrificed to Baalim, and to have burnt incense to 
graven images — circumstances which cannot justly be ascribed to 
the Saviour.” 

The Reverend Editor, likewise, in opposition to my explanation, 
applies Isaiah ix. 6 to Jesus : “ Eor unto us a child is born ; unto us 
a son is given : and the government shall be upon his shoulder : and 
his name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, The mighty God, 
The everlasting Father, The Prince of Peace and all that he says 
( p. 534 ) in support of his referring this vei-se to the Deity of Jesus, 
is in these words : “ To secure to Hezekiah that passage in ch. ix., 
O’lr author gives us a translation or rather a paraphrase of it by 
Jonathan, in his Targura, to which we shall merely oppose that given 
by Bishop Louth.” Can the interpretation of the Old Testament given 
by Jonathan and other celebrated Jewish writers, some of whom lived 
prior to the birth of Jesus, be discredited from the authority of one, or 
one thousand, Christian Bishops, to whom, at any rate, Hebrew is a 
foreign language? Can a Trinitarian, in arguing with one not belonging 
to the orthodox sect and establishment, quote with propriety, for the 
refutation of his adversary, the authority of a Trinitarian writer ? The 
public may be the best judges of these points. As these Jewish 
writings are not unprocurable, the public may refer to them for their 
own satisfaction. Is there any authority of the sacred writers of the 
New Testament, authorizing the Editor to apply Isaiah, ix. 6, even in 
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an accommodated sense, to Jesus ? I believe nq^ing of the kind : — it is 
mere enthusiasm that has led a great many learned Trinitarians to 
apply this verse to J esus. The ICditor avoided noticing the context, 
and the historical circumstances which I adduced in my Appeal to 
prove the application of the verse in question to Hezekiah. It may be 
of use, however, to call his attention again to the subject. I, therefore, 
k beg of him to observe those facts, and particularly the following ins- 
tances. Ch. ix. I, promises that Israel shall not suffer so severely 
from the second as from the former invasion of the king of Assyria, 
when he invaded Lebanon and Naphtali and Galilee beyond Jordan. 
So we find it mentioned in 2 King, xv. 29 : “ In the days of Pekah, 
king of Israel, Tiglath-Pileser, king of AssjTia, took Ijon, and Abel- 
Beth-Maachah, and Janoah, and Kedesh, and Hazor, and Gilead, and 
Galilee, and all the land of Naphtali, and carried Israel captive to 
Assyria.” But in the reign of Hezekiah, so far from reducing Israel 
to captivity, the king of Assyria was compelled to return to his 
country with great loss, leaving Israel safe in their places. (2 Kings, 
xix. 35, 36.) Verses 2 and 3 declare the joy which Israel were to feel 
at their delivery from the hands of their cruel invaders, and verse 4, 
at throwing off the yoke and rod of the oppressor. We find accord- 
ingly, in 2 Kings, xviii. 7, that Hezekiah rebelled against the king of 
Assyria, and served him not. Verse 5 foretells the destruction of the 
army of the invaders. So we find, 2 Kings, xix. 34, 35, that the angel 
of the Lord slew a great part of the army of the Assyrian invaders. 
Verses 6 and 7 speak of the illustrious son who was then to reign with 
justice and judgment. So we find in 2 Kings, xviii. 3 — 7, that Hezekiah 
during his reign did what was right in the sight of God, so that, after 
or before him, there was none like him among the kings of Judah ; 
and that the Lord was with him wheresover he went. Verses 9 and 
10 speak of the displeasure of the Lord at the pride and stoutness of 
heart of Ephraim and the inhabitants of Samaria, the enemies of 
Hezekiah and his father. So we find in 2 Kings, xviii. 10, 11, that the 
people of Samaria were defeated and made prisoners by the Assyrians 
in the sixth year of Hezekiah. Verse 11, of the Lord’s setting up the 
adversaries of Rezin, the king of Syria, against him. So we find in 
Isaiah, vii. that Rezin, the king of Syria, who, with Ephraim, besieged 
Jerusalem at the time the city had borne the child mentioned in ch. 
vii. 14, was defeated by his adversaries. Verses 12 — 20 describe the 
anger of God, as occasioned by the wickedness of Israel. Verse 21, 
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of Ephraim and Manasseh having joined together to invade Judah. 
Ch. X. 1 — 6, denounce punishment to the wicked people of Judah by 
the hands of the Assyrians. So we find in 2 Kings, xviii. 13, that in 
the fourteenth year of king Hezekiah, the great king of Assyria came 
against Judali, and took all her fenced cities. Verses 8 — 14, of the 
boasting of the king of Assyria as to his power snd conquests of 
many kingdoms, and his destruction of the gods of different nations, 
and of his contempt for the living God of the Jews in Jerusalem. 
So we find in 2 Kings, xviii. .33—35, and xix. 11 — 14, that the king 
of Assyria boasted of his great power, and of having subdued the 
gods of the nations ; and that he despised Jehovah, the true, living 
God, even blaspheming him in a message to Hezekiah. Verses 12 — 
26, promising to punish the king of Assyria, and to bring ruin upon 
him, for his high boastings, and for his contempt against the Lord. 
So we find in 2 Kings, xix. 21 — 34, that the Lord encouraged the 
virgin, the daughter of Zion, and the daughter of Jerusalem, to 
despise the king of Assyria, whom he had determined to punish for 
his disrespect; and promised safety to the inhabitants of Jerusalem 
on the prayer offered by Hezekiah. So also we find in 2 Kings, 
xix. 35, and 2 Chron., xxxii. 21, that the Lord sent his angel into the 
camp of the king of Assyria and slew his mighty men, leaders and 
captains. Verse 27 promises the king of Judah’s liberation from 
the yoke of the king of Assyria. So w^e find, 2 Kings, xviii. 7, that 
Hezekiah rebelled against the king of Assyria, and served him not 
afterwards- It was not Hezekiah alone that, in the beginning of his 
reign, acknowledged dependence upon the king of Assyria, but his 
father Ahaz also confessed the superiority of the king of Assyria, and 
sued to him for protection against the kings of Syria and of Israel 
when Hezekiah was only a child. (2 Kings, xvi. 7 and <S.) 

The public may now judge wLether or not the above circums- 
tances, and the contents of chapters vii. and viii. noticed in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs, determine the application of veises 6 and 7 of Ch. 
ix. of Isaiah to Hezekiah, who “ did that which was right in the sight 
of the Lord “ removed high places “ broke the images and cut 
down the groves;” “trusted in the Lord God of Israel clave to 
the Lord, and departed not from following him “ with whom the 
Lord was who “prospered whithersoever he went:” and prior 
and subsequent to whose reign, “ was none like him among all the 
kings of Judah.” (2 Kings, xviii. 3 — 7.) And they may also decide 
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whether the delivery of Israel from the attack of the Assyrians, and 
the punishment inflicted upon the king of Assyria in the prescribed 
manner, took place in the reign of Hezekiah, or that of Jesus Christ. 
If my readers compare minutely Chapters vii. — x. and xxxix. of Isaiah 
with 2 Kings, xv, xvi, xviii, xix, and xx, they will, I trust, have a 
still clearer view of the subject. 

In common with the son mentioned in Isaiah, ix. 6, who was called 
Hezekiah, God my strength'^ Immanuel^" God with “Won- 
derful, Counsellor, mighty God, the Father of the everlasting age, 
the Prince of Peace human beings, and even inanimate objects, 
were designated by the same terms, or similar epithets, as noticed in 
pp. 240, 242, 243, 275 and 276 of my Second Appeal without being 
held up as the most high Jehovah. 

Moreover, the difference between “ to be ” and “ to be called ” is 
worth observing, as I noticed in the note at p. 275, Second Appeal, 
to which I beg to refer my readers. As to the phrases “no end,” “ for 
ever,” or “ everlasting,” found in Isaiah, ix. 6, 7, these, when applied 
to creatures, are always to be taken in a limited sense, the former 
signifying plenteousness, the latter, long dui'ation, as I observed in 
note, p. 234 of the Second Appeal. FideGen., xHx. 26 ; Heb., iii. 6. 

St. Matthew, in an accommodated sense, applies Isaiah, ix. 1, 2, to 
Jesus, whose spiritual reign delivered also the inhabitants of Zebulun, 
and the land of Naphtalim and Galilee, from the darkness of sin, in 
the same way as in Hezekiah’s reign their inhabitants were saved 
from the darkness of foreign invasion. 

As the Editor and many orthodox Christians lay much stress on 
the application of the term Immanuel to Jesus, I offer the following 
observations. The sum total of their argument is derived from the 
following verse. Matt., i. 23 : “ And they shall call his name Imma- 
nuel, which, being interpreted, is God with us.” This name is 
composed of three Hebrew words, “ Emma ” Dy with ; “ noo, 
us ; “ el,” God ; that is, with us God ; hence the advocates for 
the Trinity conclude that Jesus is here called God, and that he must 
therefore be God. But let us ascertain whether other beings are 
not, in common with Jesus, called by designations compounded with eZ, 
or God, in the sacred writings, or whether the term el is exclusively 
applied to Jehovah and Jesus, and then direct our attention to the 
above-stated conclusion. Gen., xxxii, 24 : “ And Jacob was left alone, 
and there wrestled a man with him until the breaking of the day.’’ 
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Verse 30 : “ And he (Jacob) called the name of the place bwOB, 
Penie^ : for 1 have seen God face to face, and my life is preserved.” 
Here the place is called the face of el (God,) and the angel who 
wrestled with and blessed Jacob, and whom he saw there, is styled d 
(God.) Veme 28 : “ And he (the angel) said, Thy name shall be called 
no more Jacob, but Israel ; for as a prince hast thou power with God 
and with men, and hast prevailed'^ As Jacob in wrestling with the 
angel, shewed him his power and prevailed, he was called Israel, the 
prince of God, or, properly speaking, the prince of the angel ; for it 
would be the grossest blasphemy to say that Jacob wrestled with the 
Almightj’^ God, and prevailed over him. vSo we find in Gen. xlvi., 17, 
Mai chid,” that is, ‘*my king God;” Dan., viii. 16, “Gabriel,” 
“ mighty God 1 Chron., xv. 18, “ Jaaziel,” “ strong God ;” verse 20, 
“ Jehiel,” “living God 1 Sam., viii. 2, “ The name of his first-bom 
was Joel,” that is, “Jehovah God.” 

Moreover, the NQxy term Immanuel is applied immediately in 
Isaiah, vii. 14, to the deliverer of Judah from the invasion of the king 
of Syria, and that of Israel, during the reign of Ahaz ; but none 
esteemed liim to be God, from the application of this term to him. 
Besides, by referring to Parkhurst’s Hebrew Lexicon, on the explana- 
tion of the word ely (or God,) we find “ that Christian Emperors of the 
fourth and fifth centuries would suffei* themselves to be addressed by 
the style of “ j/our dloinity'' your Godship,"' And also by referring 
to the Old Testament we find the terms el, elohim, or 

God, often applied to superiors. No one, therefore, can })e justified 
iu charging the apostle Matthew with inconsistency, on account of his 
having used, even in an accommodated sense, the phrase “Immanuel,” 
for Jesus, appointed by God as the Lord of the Jews and Gentiles. 

The Editor denies the truth of my assertion in the Second Appeal, 
(p. 241,) that David is also called the holy one of Israel, in Psalm 
Ixxxix. and insists that Jehovah and the future Messiah only are 
styled the holy one. I therefore beg to refer my )*eaders to the whole 
context of the Psalm in question, a few passages of which I heye 
subjoin. (Ver. 19.) “ Then thou spakest in vision to thy holy o'ue, and 
saidst (ver. 20) I have found David, my servant ; with my holy oil 

* Kzekiel, xx.vi. 11 ; D-'p bN “ The mighty one of the Heathen.” Exod, xv. 15 : 

“ The imghty men of Moab.” 1 Sam , xxvji] 13 • in-'NT Drtb« 
" I saw God,” that is Samuel. Exod., xxii. 8 . □''I'lbNO bW “ Gods 

that is the Judges. 
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have I anointed him.” (Ver. 26) “ He shall cry unto me, thou art 
my Father, MY GOD, and the rock of MY SALVATION. (Ver. 27) 
Also I will make him my first-born.” (Ver. 35) “ Once I have sworn 
by my holiness, that I will not lie unto Z)/1F/D.” (Ver. 38) “ But 
thou hast cast off and ahho'rred, thou hast been wrath with thine 
anointed.'' (Ver. 39) “ Thou hast made void the covenant of thy 
servant.” (Ver. 44) “ Thou hast made his glory to cease.” (Ver. 45j 
“ Thou hast covered him with shame.” The public now may judge 
whether the above sentences are applicable to king David, or to Jesus, 
whose glory never ceased , — with whom God has never been wraths 
and who cannot be supposed to have been covered with shame. 
Besides, it is evident from this passage, that the term “holy one” 
is applied to one constantly styled a servant. 

The Editor inquires, (p. 570,) what instances I bring that these 
names, peculiar to God, such as Wonderful, Counsellor, the mighty 
God, the everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace, were applied to 
certain kings in Israel ; I therefore beg to refer him to tlie passages- 
mentioned in pp. 156 and 157 of the Second Appeal, in which he 
will find the same epithets given to human beings, and even to 
inanimate objects. 

With a view to deduce the Deity of Jesus Christ from the compari- 
son of Isaiah, xxviii. 16, wdth Isaiah, viii. 13, and with 1 Peter, ii. 
8, the Rev. Editor thus comments (p. 570) : “ The declaration is, 
that Jehovah of hosts shall be for a stumbling stone, and for a rock of 
offence to the two houses of Israel : but after the delivery of his 
prophecy, was he this to them prior to the coming of Christ ? As the 
house of Israel was carried aw^ay captive a few years after the delivery 
of tliis prophecy, if not a year or two before, it is doubtful whether 
they ever saw this prophecy while in their own land ; but Christ has 
been a stone of stumbling and rock of offence to all of every tribe for 
nearly eighteen centuries, while he has been a sanctuary to all who 
trusted in him.” I need not prolong the discussion by pointing out, 
that Isaiah delivered this prophecy in the reign of Ahaz ; that the 
captivity of one of the houses of Israel took place in the reign of 
Hezekiah, his son, and that of the other house, in the reign of 
Zedekiah, the 9th king of Judah, from the time of Ahaz. As the 
Editor acknowledges the fact of tlie house of Israel being “ carried 
away captive a few years after the delivery of this prophecy,” he will 
undoubtedly be persuaded to confess also, the circumstance of their 
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distress and misery just before, as well as during the time of captivity, 
by an attentive reference to the sacred histories, 2 Kings and 2 Chron. 
The necessary consequence, then, will be, that he will clearly perceive 
that the above-stated prophecy of Isaiah had been duly fulfilled long 
before Christ’s birth, the Lord of hosts having become for a stumb- 
ling-stone and for a rock of offence to the two houses of Israel, soon 
after the prophet’s declaration ; and that 1 Peter, ii. 7, and 8, (“ The 
stone which the builders disallowed, the same is made the head of the 
cornel*. And a stone of stumbling, and rock of offence, even to them 
who stumble at the word, being disobedient,”) is but a general state- 
ment of the ill consequences attached to disobedience, whether on the 
part of Israel, or of the Gentiles, to the ivord delivered to them by 
Jesus in his divine commission. Jesus is here represented as a stone, 
rejected by men but chosen by God ; and, consequently, he must be a 
stumbling-stone to those who reject him, stumbling at his Avord. 
Common sense, if not biassed by early prejudice, is sufficient to decide, 
that a stone, which is chosen and made the head of the corner by a 
maker, must not be esteemed as the maker himself. 

The Editor comments, however, on the phrase, “ made the head 
of the corner,” in verse 7, saying “ As to his being made the head of 
the corner by his heavenly Father, this can ho more affect his 
unchangeable Deity, than his being made flesh.” This is as much 
as to say, that the circumstance of his being made the head of the 
corner is as much a proof of his changeable nature as the fact of hia 
being made flesh ; for were we to admit, that the circumstance of an 
object being made flesh, or matter, Avhich he was not before, does- 
not evince the ohangeableness of the nature of that object, Ave must 
then be at a loss to discoA^er even a single changeable object in the- 
world. If one’s being made flesh, and his groAvth and reduction, in 
the progress of time, should not be considered as an evidence of a 
change in him, every man might claim the honour of an immutable- 
nature, and set up as God made flesh. 

The P^ditor says, (p. 571,) that I ‘‘attempted to evade Isaiah, xi. 
J, ( ‘The voice of him that crieth in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way 
of the Lord, make straight in the desert a high-way for our God,’) by 
coupling it with Malachi iii. 1, ( ‘ Behold, I will send my messenger, 
and he shall prepare the way before me ; and the Lord, Avhom ye seek,, 
shall suddenly come into his temple, even the messenger of the covenant 
whom ye delight in ; behold, he shall come, saith the Lord of hosts,’) 
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and confining his animadversions to the latter.” I trust, the Editor, 
by referring to Mark, i. 2, 3, will find, that in coujding the above 
verses, I did no more than follow the example of that Evangelist, 
who also coupled them in his Gospel. As the explanation, adopted 
by me, of the prophecy of Malachi, fully explains the passage of Isaiah, 
I confined my animadversion to the former ; for, “ we find in the book 
of that prophet, distinct and separate mention of Jehovah, and of 
the Messiah, as the messenger of the covenant: John, therefore, ought 
to be considered as the forerunner of both, and as the 'prefarer of the 
way of both ; in the same manner as a commander, sent in advance to 
occup}^ a strong post in the country of the enemy, may be said to be 
preparing 'the way for the battles of his king, or of the general, whom 
the king places at the head of his army.” (Second Appeal, pp. 243, 
244.) On which explanation the Editor observes, that “ The fact is, 
that Malachi does not mention two; it is Jeliovah who was suddenly to 
come into his temple; and afterwards, Jeliovah and the Messenger of 
the covenant are identified by tlie prophet’s” adding, “he shall come,” 
not “they.” But we find, in the original Hebrew, Malachi, iii. 1, “anrf 
the messenger of the covenant,” with the conjunction “and,” after 
the mention of the J^ord. It is, therefore, evident, that the messenger 
of the covenant is distinctly and separately mentioned. How the Editor 
isupposes that “Malachi does not mention two,” 1 am unable to guess. 
We find also, immediately after the mention of “the messenger of the 
covenant, whom ye delight in,” the prophet adds, “Behold, he shall 
come, saith the Lord of hosts,” as the saying of Jehovah. — How can 
the mention of the messenger of the covenant, in the third person, by 
the Deity, prove the unity of that messenger with the Deity ? Were 
we to admit, that every being spoken of in the third person by God, is 
identified with God, the number of identified Gods must, in that case, 
amount at least to thousands in the sacred writings. It is worth 
•observing, tliat in tlie original Hebrew, “the messenger of the covenant” 
stands as nominative to tlie verb or “ shall come,” with the pro- 
noun “he.” The verse thus stands in the original : “ Behold, I will 
send my messenger, and he shall prepare the way before me ; and 
the Lord, whom ye seek, shall suddenly come to his temple ; and 
the messenger of the covenant, whom ye delight in ; beliold, he shall 
come, (or, IS COMING,) saith the Lord of hosts.” The Editor adds, 
“ That Jesus is Jehovah, mentioned in Isaiah, xl. 3, whose way John 
was sent to prepare, is confirmed by the testimony of Zechariah, 
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and John his son.” As to the nature of Jesus, Zechariah gives us 
to understand (Luke, i. 69,) that God “ hath raised up an horn of 
salvation for us in the house of his servant David.” In the evangeli- 
cal writings of Matthew, Mark, and Luke, we find J esus represented 
by John, as mightier than himself. In John we find still more 
explicit testimony (i. 29). Behold the Lainh of God, who taketh 
away the sin of the world.” (30.) “This is he of whom I said. After 
me cometh a man who is preferred before me.” My readers may 
now judge whether Zechariah and John confirmed the identity of 
Jesus with Jehovah, or represented him as a creature raised^ and 
exalted by his and our Father, the Most High. 

Some orthodox divines having attempted to prove the Deity of 
Jesus, by comparing Isaiah, xl. 10, (“ Behold, the Lord God will come 
with a strong liand, and his arm shall rule for him : behold, his reward 
is with him, and his work before him.”) with Rev., xxii. 12, (“Behold, 
I come quickly, and my rewai’d is with me, to give to every man 
according as his work shall be,”) I brought to their notice, ( in my 
Second Appeal p. 254,) John, v. 30, 22, “The Father jiidgeth no 
man, but hath committed all Judgment tmto the Son and Matt., xvi. 
27, “ For the Son of Man shall come in the glory of his Father, with 
his angels ; and then he shall reward every man according to his 
works.” To weaken the force of my argument, the Editor say8,'(p. 
573, ). “These passages, however, do not in the least affect the question, 
which is not, by what authority Christ rewards, but whether he be the 
person described as rewarding : and this, these very passages confirm, 
particularly Rev., xxii. 12.” If in the administering of judgment and 
of reward, as well as in the performance of miracles, the authority by 
which these things are done should be considered as a matter of no 
consequence, the almiglity power of Jesus, and that of several others, 
might be established on an equal footing. Is it not, therefore, a 
subject wortliy of question, whether Josliua ordered the sun and the 
moon to stop their motions, by the authoriiy of God, or by his own 
power? Is it not a question w'orth determining, whether Elijah raised 
the dead by the authority of the Most High, or independently of the 
Almighty power? But if w'e consider it incumbent on us to believe 
and to know that those prophets performed works peculiarly ascribed 
to God, by the authority of his Divine Majesty, why should we not 
deem it also necessary to ascertain whether the authority to judge men 
and to reward them accordingly, as Well as the power of performing 
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miracles, were vested in Jesus, by the omnipotent God, or exercised 
by him independently of the Father of the universe ? In point of fact^ 
we find the following positive avowal of Jesus himself — “The Father 
judgetb no man, but hath committed all judgment unto the — 
“ As I hear I judge ; and my judgment is just ; because I seek 
not mine own will, but the will of the Father who hath sent me.’* 
Here the Editor offers the following exeplanation, saying, that “ All 
power, as to providence and final judgment, is committed to him, 
not merely as the Son, but as the Son of Man, the Mediator, because 
he made himself the vSon of Man.” This amounts to the doctrine of 
the two-fold nature of Jesus, the absurdity of which I have often 
noticed. I may, however, be permitted to ask the Editor, whether 
there is any authority for the assertion that Jesus, as the Son of Man, 
was dependent on God for the exercise of his power : but as the Son 
of God was quite an independent Deity ? So far from meeting with 
such authority, we find that Jesus, in every epithet that he was 
designated by, is described to be subject to and dependent on God, 
Acts, xvii. 31 : “ Because he hath appointed a day in which he will 
judge the world in righteousness, hy that MAN whom he hath 
ordained ; whereof he hath given assurance unto all men, in that 
HE hath raised him from the dead.” John viii. 28 : “ Then said 
Jesus unto them, When ye have lifted up the SON of MAN, then 
shall ye know that I am he, and that I do nothing of myself ; but as 
my Father hath taught me, 1 speak these things.” xvii. 1, 2 : “Prather 
the hour is come : gloiify thy Son, that THY SON also may glorify 
tliee. As thou, hast given HIM power over all llesh, that he should 
give eternal life to as many as thou hast given him,” Heb. i, 8, 9 : 
“Thy tlirone, 0 GOD, is for ever and ever ; as ceptre of righteousness 
is the sceptre of thy kingdom : Thou hast loved righteousness and 
hated iniquity ; therefore God, even THY GOD, hath anointed thee 
with the oil of gladness above thy fellows.” The Editor saj^s, “ His 
glory he (the Son) may, for a season, lay aside, but his divune nature 
he can never change.” I wish to be informed what kind of divine 
nature it was that could be divested of its glory and power, f even 
for a season. To my understanding, such divinity must be analogous 
to matter without space or gravity, or sunbeam without light, which 
my limited capacity, I must confess, cannot comprehend. 


Jolm, xvii. 5 and 22. 


t John, x\'ii. 2 ; Acts x 38. 
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The Editor finally argues, that ‘^as the Father’s committing to the 
Son the entire work and glory of being the final judge of all, judging 
no man himself, does not change his glorious nature, so the Son’s 
laying aside his glory and becoming a man, in no way changes his 
original nature and godhead.” It is time that Gcxl’s committing to 
the Son the authority of judgment, bestowing on the sun the power of 
casting Jight upon the planets round him, and enabling superiors to 
provide food and protection for their dependents, do not imply any 
change in his glorious nature ; for it is ordained by the laws of nature, 
that nothing can be effected, in this visible world, without the interven- 
tion of some physical means : but that the Son’s or any other being’s, 
laying aside his glory and becoming a man must produce at least a 
temporary change in his nature, is a proposition as obvious as any that 
can be submitted to the understanding. 

I have of course, omitted to quote John, v. 23, during this discussion 
fin my Second Appeal, because it has no relation to the subject, and 
because I noticed it fully in another part of that publication, p. 155* 

I will also refrain from noticing, in this place, Heb., i. 12, alluded 
to by the Editor, as I have already considered that passage as fully as 
possible in the preceding Chapter, p. 92. 

The Editor next comes to Isaiah xliv. 6 : “ Thus saith the Lord, 
the King of Israel, and his redeemer J ehovah of hosts, I am the first 
and I am the last, and beside me there is no God comparing it 
with Rev., i. 8, and xxii. 13. This argument has been already 
replied to in my Second Appeal ; it shall be again adverted to 
shortly. He then endeavours to prove that Jesus cannot be meant 
as prohibiting John from worshipping him in verse 9, saying, that 
In this book five persons address at different times ; two of the 
elders around the throne two angels, and he wLo is the grand speaker 
throughout the book — whom he, after the first chapter, often intro- 
duces without the least notice, while he previously describes every 
other speaker, with the utmost care.” The Editor, however, has 
quoted only instances in which John describes the two elders and the 
two angels in a distinct manner ; but I cannot find that he adduces 
even a single instance where the “ grand speaker ” is “ introduced 
without the least notice.” Again, he says, “ How could Jesus forbid 
John to worship him, after he received worship by the command of 
God from all the angels ? ” I may be, on the same principle, justified 
in asking the Editor, How the angel could forbid John to worship him, 
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while he knew that other angels of God, and even human beings, had 
received worship from fellow-creatures ? Joshua v. 14; “And Joshua 
fell on his face to the earth, and did worship, and said unto him,” 
(the captain of the host of the Lord,) “What saith my Lord unto hi& 
servant?” Numb., xxii. 31 : “And be (Balaam) saw the angel of the 
Lord standing in the way, and his sword drawn in his hand, and he 
bowed down his head, and fell flat on his face.” Daniel, ii. 46 : “Then 
the king Nebuchadnezzar fell upon his face and worshipped Daniel.” 
As the Editor’s argument, therefore, must apply with equal force to 
angels as well as to Jesus, it is quite plain that no conclusion can be 
drawn from it relative to the identity of the being who, in Rev. xxii., 9,. 
forbids John to worship him. The fact is, that the word “ worship,” 
in scriptural language, is used sometimes as implying an external 
mark of religious reverence paid to God ; and since, in this sense wor- 
ship was offered by John to the angel, or to Jesus, he refused it, as is 
evident from the last sentence of verse 9, “ worship God ;” and some- 
times the same word “ worship” is used as signifying merely a token 
of civil respect due to superiors : and accordingly, in this latter sense, 
not only Jesus, but angels and prophets, and even temporal princes 
or masters, used to accept of it, as we find in Matt., xviii, 26, “The 
servant, therefore, fell down and worshipped him,” and so in various 
other instances. It denotes, in this acceptation, merely a mark 
of reverence, which neither identifies those to whom it is offered 
with the Deity, nor raises them to a level with their Creator, the Most 
High. My readers will observe, that the author of the book of Revela- 
tion declares himself, in Ch. i. 17, to have fallen at the feet of Jesus ; 
and he speaks also, in Ch, v. 8, of the four beasts and foiir-and-twenty 
elders having fallen down before the Lamb ; avoiding, however, in 
these places, as well as throughout the whole book of Revelation, the 
use of the word worship to express the reverence shewn to the Lamb ; 
while to the words “ fell down,” when referring to God, he adds in- 
variably, “and worshipped him.” Vide Ch. vii. 11 ; xi. 16; xix. 4, and 
V. 14. 3rdly. He says, “ How could Jesus, who declares himself to 
be Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the end, reject worship from 
John ? ” I do not wonder at the Editor’s entirely neglecting to notice 
my remarks on the terms “ Alpha and Omega,” or, “ the beginning 
and the end,” in the Second Appeal, p. 252,— to wit, “Alpha and 
Omega, beginning and end, are, in a finite sense, justly applicable to 
Jesus,” — when I find him regardless of the explanation given by John 
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liimself respecting these terms, and by St. Paul, one of his fellow- 
labourers. Rev., iii. 14 : “ These things saith the Amen, the faithful 
and true witness, the beginning of the creation of God : I know thy 
works,” Ac., Cor. i. 15 : “The first-born of every creature.” 1 Cor.,. 
XV. 24 : “ Then cometh the end, when he shall have delivered up the 
kingdom to God, even the Father.'^ Verse 28 : “ And when all things^ 
.shall be subdued unto him, then shall the Son also himself be subject 
unto him, that God may be all in all.” 

As to Rev., i. 8 introduced again by the Editor, the expressions it 
contains are given as those of God himself and not of Christ, since it 
describes the speaker to be Him “who is, and who was, and who is 
to come, the Almighty ” — an epithet i)eculiarly applied to God five 
times in the book of Revelation, and very often through(3ut the rest 
of the sacred writings, and 'which is but a repetition of what is found 
in the preceding verse 4th of that Cdiapter. Being equivalent tO' 
“Jehovah,” it has never been applied to Jesus in any part of the 
Revelation, either separately or joined with the terms “ Alpha and 
Omega.” But, as I have already fully noticed this verse in page 112, 
I '^vill not return to the subject liere. 4thly. The Editor urges, 
“ How could Jesus, who searches the heart, reject the acceptance of 
worship y” In answer to which I beg to remind him, that the pro- 
phets and the apostles also, as far as they possessed the gift of pro- 
phecy, were able to discover what passed in the hearts of other men; 
or in other words, were “searchers of hearts.” Thus, in the Acts of 
the Apostlesi Ch. v, verses 3, 4, 8, J, St. Peter is represented as a 
searcher of the hearts ; but he is again stated, in Ch. x. 25, 26, to* 
have prohibited i,Cornelius from offering him worship. And in 2' 
Kings, vi. 32, Elisha is declared to have known Avhat passed in 
the heart of the king, without our theief(»re acknowledging him as an 
object of leligious worship. 

The Editor, lastly, lays stress on the phrase found in Rev., vii. 17, 
“ The Lamb who is m the midst of the throne,” overlooking the appli- 
cation of the same word, “midst,” to the elders and the four beasts, in 
Ch. iv. 6. Besides, such a phrase as “ to sit with the Father on his 
throne,” implies nothing in the book of Revelation except an acquisi- 
tion of holy perfection and honour, which Jesus, in common with every 
righteous Christian acquired through his merits. Ch. iii. 21 : “ To- 
him that overcometh will T grant to sit with me in my throne, evea 
as I also overcame, and am set down with my Father in his throne.” 
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In answer to his assertain, that it is ** the Lamb whom the blessed 
-constantly adore, crying, Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty,” I 
beg to refer my readers to Ch. iv. 8, which contains this phrase ; nay, 
rather to the whole of that Chapter, where they will find that no men- 
tion of “ the Lamb,” or Jesus, is once made. 

The Editor obseiwes, (p. 577,) that "‘in verses 5, 6, of Ch. xxi. 
another speaker besides the angel is introduced in an abrupt manner.” 
I therefore repeat verse 11, of Ch. xx. and verses 5 — 7 of Ch. xxi and 
leave my readers to judge whether or not the speaker is here intro- 
duced in the same abrupt '' manner as he alleged to be in Ch. xxii. 
12, according to the interpretation of the Editor. Ch. xx. 11 : And 
I saw a great white throne, and him that sat on it, from whose face 
the earth and the heaven fled away, and there was found no place 
for them.” Ch. xxi. 5 : “ And he that sat upon the throne said, 
Behold, I make all things new. And he said unto me, Write, for 
these words are true and faithful.” Ver. 6 : “ And he said unto me, 
It is done. lam Alpha and Omega,” Ac. Ver. 7 : He that over- 
cometh shall inherit all things, and I will be his Ood, and he shall be 
my Sony 

I really cannot perceive what the Editor could have meant by the 
following remark : “He there (in verse 5) uses the same language 
found in Ch. xxii. 6, ‘ Write, for these words are true and faithful * !” 
I hope he could not have intended to identify the speaker in Ch. xxii. 
■6, who represents himself as a fellow-servant of John, with the 
Speaker in Ch. xxi. 5, who thus, speaking of himself, says, (verse 7,) 
“ I will be his God, and he shall be my son.” Besides, the language 
found in Ch. xxi. 5, is not “ the very same ” used in Ch. xxii. 6, since 
an the former the whole speech stands thus — “ Write, for these say- 
ings are true and faithful but in the latter we find only, “ These 
sayings are faithful and true but not the verb “ lorite," nor the 
casual preposition “ /or.” 

The Editor comes next to what he calls -internal evidence ; 
saying, “Internal evidence, however, demonstrates that this angel 
neither said, ‘ Behold, I come quickly,’ (verse 7,) nor ‘ I am Alpha and 
Omega,’ (verse 13.) ” Let us now examine the context and the style 


In the book of llevolation, John introduces, about eighty times, different speakers, 
but not once without a distinct notice of the speaker in the context. In Ch xvi, ]4, 15, 
tlie day of the Lord is metaphorically introduced a.s a speaker. Vide I These , v. .1, and 
2 Peter, iii 10. 
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of the writings of the book of Revelation. 1st. There is not a single 
instance in the whole book of Revelation, in which a speech is repeat- 
ed without the previous introduction of the speaker; and in this 
instance we find an angel is previously introduced in verse 6, as the 
speaker of verse 7. The passage in question (verses 6—13) runs thus : 
“And he said unto me, These sayings are faithful and true : and the 
Lord God of the holy prophets sent his angel to shew his seiwants 
the things which must shortly be done. (7) Behold, I come quickly : 
blessed is he who keeps the prophecy of this book. (8) I, John, saw 
these things, and heard them. And when I had heard and seen, I 
fell down to worship before the feet of the angel who shewed me 
these things. (9) Then saith he unto me, vSee thou do it’ not ; for I 
am thy fellow-servant, and of thy brethren the prophets, and of them 
which keep the sayings of this book : worship God. (10) And lie saith 
^ unto me, Seal not the sayings of the prophecy of this book, for the time 
is at hand. (11) He that is unjust, let him be unjust still; and he 
which is filthy, let him be filthy still ; he that is righteous, let him 
be righteous still ; and he that is holy, let him be holy still. (12) 
And behold, I come quickly, and my reward is with me, to give 
every man according as his work shall be. (13) I am Alpha and 
and Omega, the beginning and the end, the first and the last.” Tam, 
therefore, quite at a loss to comprehend Iiow the Editor can justify 
himself in ascribing verses 6, 8, and 9, to one being, and verse 
the 7tli to another, in which there is no notice whatsoever of a new 
speaker. 2ndly. There is only one agent in the whole train of these 
verses, extending as far as verse 20, and no unbiased mind can, in 
the face of all the rules of composition, reject the relation of a verb 
to an appropriate nominative standing before it, in order to refer the 
same to a noun which is not found in any of the immediately 
preceding sentences. 3rdly. Were we to follow the example of 
the Editor, and refer verses 6, 8, and 9, to an unknown angel, and 
verse 7 abruptly to Jesus, (which I conceive we cannot do, without 
defying common sense, and all the acknowledged laws of grammar,) 
we must be totally at a loss to account for the strange conduct of 
John towards Jesus, his Master, in falling down to worship before 
the feet of the angel, and neglecting Jesus entirely, though he saw 
and heard them both at one time, or rather his vision of Jesus was 
subsequent to that of the angel. 4:thly. John himself explains whom 
he meant by the angel mentioned in xxii. 6, identifying this angel 
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with Jesus, expressly named in the first Chapter of Revelation. Ch. 
xxii. 6 : “ And the Lord God of the holy prophets ’sent his angel to 
shew unto his servants the things which must shortly he done."' Qh. i. 
I : “ God gave unto him, (Jesus,) to show unto his servants things 

which must shortly come to pass.'’ As, in the English version there 
is some difference, though of no consequence, in these two phrases, 
I therefore quote the original, containing the precise words in both 
instances. 

rots SovXolS avrov d yevco^ai ev racp^t 

I hope now that the explanation of the author of the book of 
Revelation, joined with the above-stated circumstances, will not fall 
short of producing conviction in the mind of the Editor and my other 
opponents. 

We may easily find out the angel who is described in the latter end 
of Ch. i. 1, as being sent by Jesus, by reference to Ch. xxii. 16 : “I 
Jesus have sent mine angel to testify unto you these things in the 
churches." We find here two things distinctly : one. that Jesus 
designated as an angel in xxii. 6, shewed, as directed by God in Ch. 
i. 1, all things which must shortly come to pass ; and the other, that he 
sent his angel to shew to John and his other servants these things in 
the churches, respecting the Christian dispensation, as expressly 
mentioned in verse 1 of the book of Revelation, as well as in Ch. xxii. 
16. 5thly. I will now have recourse to the rule recommended by 
the Editor, “ that when the speaker is not expressly named, his 
language designates him.” As the phrase “I come quickly,” found 
elsewhere in the book of Revelation, is used expressly by Jesus as 
speaker in five different instances, (Ch. ii. 5, 16, Ch. iii. 11, Ch. xxii. 
12, 20,) we must naturally ascribe this phrase in verse 7, to Jesus, 
and must, tlierefore, refer the immediately following verses (8, 9,) to 
him, in perfect consistency with all other scriptural writings. It is 
not only in verse 9 that Jesus calls himself a servant of God, and 
addresses Christians as brethren, but also in Matt., xii. 18, he 
represents himself as a chosen seiwant of the Most High ; and in 
xxviii. 10, and John xx. 17, designates the disciples as his brethren. 

If the Editor should say, according to the general mode of 
Trinitarian exposition, that the adoption of such designations was in 
reference to the human capacity of J esus, he will perhaps give up 
the present difference from me, under the supposition that in this 
instance also Jesus calls himself a servant of God, and his followers 
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brethren, as well as forbids John to worship him, merely in his 
human capacity. 

I now conclude my reply to this branch of the Editor’s argument, 
with a few remarks in allusion to such questions of the Editor, as 
“ Is it that the Son of God, after receiving the worship of the highest 
archangol at God’s express commands forbade John to worship him ?” 
&c. I would ask, in turn ; Can any man be justified in ascribing Deity 
to one whose language is this : ‘‘As I received of my Father” (Rev., 
ii. 27); “ I have not found thy works perfect before God” fiii. 2), 
“I wiU confess his name 2)g/orc mt/ Father, and before his angels ” 
(verse o) ; “ Him that overcometh will I make a pillar in tlie temple 
of my God : I will write upon him the name of my Gody and the name 
of the city of m-y God, which coineth down out of heaven from 
my God” ? (Verse 12.) Is it consistent with the nature of God to 
, acquire exaltation through merit: — Chap. v. 12: “Saying with a 
loud voice, Worthy is the Lamb tliat was slain to receive power, and 
riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honour, and glory, and 
blessing. ” Ch. iii. 21 : “ To him that overcometh will I grant to 
sit with me in my throne, even as I also overcame, and am set down 
with my Father in his throne” ? Is it becoming of the nature of 
God to sing thus, addressing himself to another being : “ Great and 
marvellous are inv works, Lord God Almighty; just and true are 
THY WAYS, thou King of Saints. Who shall not fear thee, 0 Lord, 
and glorify thy name ? for Tiiou only art holy, ” &c. Ch. xv. 3, 4. 
Is not the Lamb throughout the whole Revelation mentioned separately 
and distinctly from God : Ch. i. 1 : “ The Revelation of Jesus Christy 
which God gave unto him.” Verse 2 : “ Who bare record of the word 
of God, and of the testimony of Jesus Christ. ” Verses 4, 5 : “ And 
peace from him who is, and who was, and who is to come ; and from 
the seven spirits which are before his throne ; and from Jesus Christy 
who is the faithful witness.” Verse 9 : “ For the word of God, and 
for the testimony of Jesus Christ. ” Ch. v. 9 : “ Thou wast slaiuy 
and hast redeemed us to God. ” Verse 10 ; “ And hast made us unto 
our God kings and priests. ” Ch. xi. 15 : “ The kingdoms of this 
world are become the kingdoms of our Lord, and of ms Christ. ” 
Ch xii. 17 *. “ Who keep the commandments of God, and have 
the testimony of Jesus Christ. ” Ch. xiv. 12 : “ That keep the 
commandments of God, and the faith of Jesus. ” Ch. xxi. 23 : » For 
the glory of God did lighten it, and the Lamb is the light thereof. ” 
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John in ascribing to the Lamb most honorary epithets, those generally 
printed in capitals, takes great care in the choice of words, Ch. xix. 
16 : “ He (the Lamb) hath on his vesture and on his thigh a name 
written, King of Kings, and Lord of Lords.” Ch. xvii. 14 : For “ he 
(the Lamb) is Lord of Lords, and King of Kings.” The apostle never 
once declares him to be “ God of Gods, ” the peculiar epithet of 
the Almigty Power. So the most holy saints sing first the song 
of Moses, and then that of the Lamb ; having perhaps had in view 
the priority of the former to the latter in point of birth. Ch. xv. 3 : 
“ And they (the holy saints) sing the song of Moses, the servant of 
God, and the song of the Lamb. ” 

In answer to one of the many insinuations made by the Editor 
in the course of his arguments, to wit, “ If this be Christ, what must 
become of the precepts of Jesus?” (p. ;j76.)* I most reluctantly 
put the following query in reply : If a slain lamb be God Almighty, 
or his true emblem, what must be his worship, and what must, 
become his worshippers ? 

On the attempt to prove the Deity of Jesus Christ by comparing 
Isaiah, xiv. 23, Unto me,” i. e., God, ** every knee shall bow, every 
tongue shall swear,”) with Rom., xiv. 10 — 12, (“ But why dost thou 
judge thy brother? or why dost thou set at nought thy brother? 
For we shall all stand before the judgment-seat of Christ. For it is 
written. As I live, saith the Lord, every knee shall bow to me, and 
every ton^e shall confess to God. So then, every one of us shall give 
account of himself to God,”) I observed in my Second Appeal, that 
** Between the prophet and the apostle there is a perfect agreement 
in substance, since both declare that it is to God that every knee 
shall bow, and every tongue shall confess throucjh him, before whose 
judgment-seat we shall all stand : at the same time both Jesus and 
his apostles inform us, that we must stand before the judgment* seat 
of Christ, because the Father has committed the office of final judgment 
to him.” To which the answer of the Editor is this, “We here beg 
leave to ask our author, where the phrase through him is to be found ? 
it must be in the author’s copy of the prophet and the apostle — it is 
not in ours.” By these words the Editor clearly means to insinuate, 
that the words in question are gratuitously inserted in my explanation, 
and without any authority in tlie holy scriptures. At least I am 
otherwise at a loss to understand what he means by saying that the 
words of my paraphrase are not to be found in his edition of the 
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Bible ; for it would be unworthy to suppose of him that he wished 
to impress his readers with the idea, .that I was quoting a particidar 
passage falsely, instead of the fact that I was only giving my idea 
of its import. That I was fully warranted in my interpretation, I 
hope to convince the Editor himself, by referring him to the following 
passages, in which it is expressly declared that it is through Jesus 
that glory and thanks are to be given to God, and that we have 
peace with God : and also that it is by Jesus Christ that God judgeth 
the world. Rom., xvi. 27 : “ To* God only wise, be glory through 

Jesus Christ forever. Amen.” Ch. v. 1: “We have peace with 
God through our Lord Jesus Clirist.” Ch. i. 8 : “I thank my God 
through Jesus Christ.” Ch. ii. 16 : “ In the day when God shall 

judge the secrets of men hy Jesus Christ '' 2 Cor., v. 18 : “All 

things are of God, who hath, reconciled us to himself hy Jesus 
Christy John, v. 22 : “For the Father judgeth no man, but hath 
committed all judgment unto the Son.” After considering these 
texts, no one can, I think, refuse to admit the correctness of my 
assertion, that it is to God every knee shall how through Christy before 
wliose judgment-seat we shall stand, “ because the Father has comr 
mitted the office of final judgment to himy'^ as being founded upon the 
best authority that man can appeal to. 

Upon the interpretation of the above-mentioned passage of Isaiah, 
to wit, “ It is Jesus that swears here by himself,” I observed in my 
Second Appeal, “ How can they escape the context, which expressly 
informs us that Jehovah God, and not Jesus, swore in this manner?” 
To this the Editor replies, that “ the Son was Jehovah before he was 
Jesus,” &c. Is not this merely a begging of the question, inasmuch 
as one may equally assert that Moses or Joshua was Jehovah before 
he was Moses or Joshua? 

He further says, that “Jesus is so pre-eminently Saviour, that there 
is salvation in no other.” I agree with the Editor so far as to declare 
Jesus to be, under God, the only Saviour mentioned in the records of 
the Christian dispensation ; bnt pievious to his bi^'th there were many 
saviours raised by God to save his servants, noticed already in other 
places. 

The Editor adds, that in Isaiah, xlv. 24, righteousness is used in 
such a sense as is principally applicable to the Son. I therefore 
transcribe the verse, that the reader may judge whether or not his 
position has any foundation: “Surely, shall one say. In the Lord 
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have I righteousness and strength : even to him shall men come ; 
and all that are incensed against him shall be ashamed.” 

Respecting the attempt to prove the Deity of Jesus from the cir- 
cumstance of his being figuratively represented as the husband or the 
supporter of his church, John, iii, 29, Eph., v. 23, and also God’s 
being called the husband of his creatures, Isaiah, liv. 5. I requested in 
my Second Appeal, that “ my readers woxild be pleased to examine 
the language employed in these two instances. In the one God is re- 
presented as the husband of all his creatures, and in the other, Christ 
is declared to be the husband, or the head of his followers : there 
is, therefore, an inequality of authority evidently ascribed to God and 
to Jesus. Moreover, Christ himself shows the relation that existed 
between him and his church, and himself and God, in John, xv. i : ‘ I 
am the true vine, and my father is the husbandman.’ Verse 5 : ‘ I am 
the vine, ye are the branches, &c. Would it not be highly unreason- 
able to set at defiance the distinction drawn by Jesus between God 
himself, and his church ? The Editor has not tahen the least notice 
of this last argument ; he only glances over the former, saying, 
(p. 579) “ Had our author examined the context with sufficient care, he 
would have found that those to whom God declares himself the husband, 
are so far from being all his creatures, that they are only one branch 
of his church, the Gentiles, the children of the desolate, in opposition 
to the Jews, the children of the married wife.” I wonder how the 
choice of the designation thy Maker,” in Isaiah, liv. 5, in preference 
to others, and its true force, could escape the notice of the Editor, as 
the phrase “ thy Maker is thy husband ” implies in a general sense 
that whosoever is the maker is also the preserver, and consequently, 
God is the husband, or the preserver, of all his creatures, including 
the Jews more especially as his chosen people. T, however, wish to 
know how the Editor justifies himself in concluding real unity between 
God and Jesus from the application of the term husband to them, 
while Jesus declares the relation between God, himself, and his 
church, to be such as that existing between the husbandman, the 
vine, and its branches. 

Some orthodox divines having attempted to establish the Deity of 
Jesus, by comparing Jer., xxiii. 5, 6, I will raise unto David a 
righteous branch, and a king shall reign and prosper — and this is 
his name whereby he shall be called, the lord our righteousness,”) 
with 1 Cor., i. 30, (“ Christ Jesus, who of God is made unto us wisdom 
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and righteousness,” &c.) I replied, in my Second Appeal, that “ I 
only refer my readers again to the passage in Jer. xxxiii., 16, in which 
Jerusalem also is called ‘the lord our righteousness,’ and to the 
phrase, ‘is made ztiito us of Qod ' found in the passage in question, 
and expressing the inferiority of Jesus to God ; and also to Cor., v. 21 
‘ that we might be made the righteousness of God in him ; ’ where 
St Paul says, that all Christians may ‘ be made the righteousness of 
God ” to which the Rev. Editor thus replies (p. 480) ; “ This 
does not at all affect the question in hand, which is simply, whether 
this righteous branch of David, this king, who shall reign and 
prosper, be J esus Christ or not : and to prove this, we need only 
call in the testimony of the angel to Mary, Luke, i. 32, 33, ‘ The Lord 
God shall give unto him the throne of his father, David : And he 
shall reign over the house of Jacob for ever.’ ” The Editor here 
overlooks again the force of the phrase, “ God shall give unto him 
(Jesus) the throne of his father David,” implying, that the throne and 
exaltation which Jesus was possessed of, was but the free gift of God. 

To lessen the force of such phrases as, “ being made of God,” 
God shall give unto him,” <&;c., the Editor adds, that, “relative to his 
‘ being made of God our righteousness to us,’ this can of course make 
no alteration in the Son’s eternal nature.” I, therefore, beg to ask 
the Editor, if one’s being made by another anything whatsoever that 
he was not before, does not tend to prove his mutable nature, what 
nature, then, can be called mutable in this transitoiy world ? The 
Editor again advances, that Jesus “ was Jehovah before he became 
incarnate,” &c. This is a bare assertion which I must maintain to 
be without any ground, unless he means to advance the doctrine, that 
souls are emanations of God and proceed from the Deity. 

As to Jerusalem being called, “Jehovah our righteousness,” the 
Editor says, “We may observe, that it is the church of Christ, the 
holy Jerusalem, who bears this name, to the honour of her glorious 
head and husband, who is, indeed, Jehovah her righteousness.” 
(p. 581.) Let us reflect on this answer of the Editor. In the first 
place, the term Jerusalem, in Jer., xxxiii. 16, from its association, 
with the term “Judah,” is understood as signifying the well-known 
holy city in that kingdom, having no reference to the church or 
followers of Christ. In the second place, if the Editor imderstands 
by the term “ Jerusalem ” here, the church of Christ, and admits 
of Jerusalem being figuratively called “ Jehovah our righteousness,’^ 
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on the ground that Christ is its head, and that, consequently, it 
bears that name “ to the honour of her glorious head,” though, in 
reality, different from and subordinate to him, how can he reject the 
figurative application of the phrase “ Jehovah our righteousness ” 
to Jesus, on the same ground and same principle, which is, that as 
Jehovah is the head of Christ, consequently Christ bears this name 
“ to honour of his head” though, in reality, different from and 
subordinate of God ? Vide 1 Cor. xi. t \ : “ But I would have you know, 
that the head of every man is Chirst, and the head of the woman is 
the man, and the hkad of Christ is God.” 

The Editor shews an instance in Isaiah, in which seven women 
wish to be called by the name of a husband, to have their reproach 
taken away. He must also know that thousands of sons and descen- 
dants are called by the name of one of their fathers, and servants by 
the name of their masters, to the honour of the father or the master. 
Vide, Isaiah xlviii. 1 ; Gen., xliii. (> ; Hosea, xi. 8, 9 ; Exod., xxiii. 21. 
The Editor then proceeds to divide the honorary names, found in 
scripture, into two kinds : one given by men, and the other by God ; 
but he must know that the names given by prophets, or by common 
men, if used and continued by God, or by any of the sacred writers, 
become as worthy of attention as if they had been bestowed origi- 
nally by the Deity himself. 

The Editor again uses the following words ; “ The incommuni- 
cable name Jehovah, the self-existent,” from the verb liaicah, 
“ to be ” or “ to exist,” which is applied to no one throughout the 
scriptures besides the sacred three,” &c. We know very numerous 
instances in which the name “Jehovah ” is applied to the most sacred 
God, but never met with an instance of applying to two other sacred 
persons the simple term “Jehovah.” I wish the Editor had been 
good enough to have taken into consideration that this is the very 
point in dispute, and to have shewn instances in which the second 
and third persons of the Deity (according to the Editor's expression) 
are addressed by this name. He further observes, tliat “ no one 
supposes that Jehovah- Jireh, “ God will see or' provide,” given by 
Abraham to the place where he offered Isaac was intended to deify 
that place, but to perpetuate the fact that the Lord did there provide 
a sacrifice instead of Isaac ; — that Jehovah-nissi, “ God, my banner,” 
given by Moses to his altar, intended anything more than that God 
was his banner against the Amalekites ; — that Jehovah-tsidkenu, 
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Jehovah our righteousness,” the name by which men should call 
Jerusalem, or Christ’s church, was intended to deify her, but to 
ueix?onstrate that her Lord and head, who is righteousness, is indeed 
Jehovah.” Here I follow the very same mode of interpretation 
adopted by the Editor, in explaining the same phrase, “ The Lord 
our righteousness,” found in Jer., xxiii. 6, referred to the Messiah ; 
that is, the application of this phrase to the Messiah does not deify 
him, but demonstrates, that his Father, his employer, his head, the 
Most High, who is his righteousness, is the Lord Jehovah ; so that 
the consistency cannot be overlooked which prevails through all the 
phrases of a similar nature ; for as Christ is represented to be the 
head of his church, so God is represented to be the head of Christ, 
as I noticed in the foregoing page. Lastly, the Editor says, “ Com- 
pound names, therefore, do not of themselves express Deity, but they 
express facts more strongly than simple assertions or propositions.” I 
am glad to observe that he differs from a great many of his colleagues, 
in their attempt to deify the Messiah from the application of the above 
phrase to him ; but as to the facts demonstrated by this phrase, they 
may be easily ascertained from comparing the application of it with 
that of exactly similar phrases to others, as I have just observed. 

The lulitor now mentions (p. 583) a few more passages which, 
he thinks tend to “illustrate, not so much the name as the divine nature 
of the vSon. In Jer., v. 22, we have this expostulation: ‘Fear ye not 
me ? saitli tlie Lord. Will ye not tremble at iny presence who have 
placed the sand for the bound of the sea by a perpetual decree that it 
cannot pass it, and though the waves toss themselves, yet can they not 
prevail.’ This however is only a part of that work of creation ascribed 
to him who, while on earth, exercised absolute dominion over the wind& 
and the waves in no name beside his own.^^ But what this passage of 
Jeremiah has to do with the dr^ine nature of Jesus, I am unable to 
discover. The Editor might have quoted at this rate all the passages 
of the Old testament that ascribe to God the supreme control over 
the whole world as evidence in favour of the Df ity of Jesus as he was- 
sure to lind always many persons of the same persuasion to applaud 
any thing offered in favour of the Trinity. 

As to his position, that, Jesus “exercised absolute dominion over 
the winds and the w'^aves in no name beside his own,” I beg to quote 
J ohn, X. 25, to shew that whatever power J esus, in common with other 
prophets, exercised over wind and water while he was on earth, he did 
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it in the name of God. “ Jesus answered them, I told you and ye 
believed not ; the works that I do in my Father^ s name they bear 
witness of me.” “And Jesus lifted up his eyes and said, Father, I 
thank thee that thou hast heard me.” I say Jesus in common with 
other prophets, because both Elijah and Elisha the prophets exercised 
power over wind and water and other things, like J esus, in the name 
of the Father of the universe. 1 Kings, xvii, xviii, 44. 45, and 2 
Kings, ii. 21 ; sometimes without verbally expressing the name of 
Ood ; Ch. V. 8—13 & 27. Ch. ii. 10.' 

Upon the assertion in my Second Appeal that the “ epithet God is 
frequently applied in the sacred scriptures to others beside the Supreme 
Being” the Editor observes that “this objection Jeremiah cuts up, Ch. 
X. ii. ‘the Gods that have not made the heavens and the earth even they 
shall perish from the earth and from under these heavens which 
declaration sweeps away not only the Gods of the heathen but all 
magisterial Gods and even Moses himself as far as he aspired to the 
godhead. But from this general wreck of our author’s Gods, Christ is 
excepted, he having made these heavens and laid the foundation of the 
earth.” Let us apply this rule adopted by the Editor respecting the 
prophets, to Jesus Christ. We do not find him once represented in the 
scriptures as the maker of heavens and earth ; this peculiar attribute 
having been throughout the whole sacred writings ascribed exclusively 
to God, the Most High. As to the instances pointed out by the Editor, 
Hebrews 1, 10 and Cor., i. 17, I fully explained them in pp. 343 and 
346, as having reference to God the Father of the universe. Moreover 
we observe in the New Testament, even in the same book of Hebrews, 
that whatever things Jesus made or did, he accomplished as an instru- 
ment in the hands of God. Heb., i, 2 : “Whom he hath appomted heir 
of all things hy whom also he 7nade the worlds.” Ephes., iii. 9 : “Who 
created all things hy .fesus Christ.” It would indeed be very strange 
to our faculties to acknowledge one as the true God, and yet to maintain 
the idea that he created things by the directions of another being, and 
was appointed as heir of all things by that other. Again in pursuance 
of the same rule of the Editor I find that Jesus like other perishable 
Gods both died and was buried, though raised afterwards by his 
Father, who had the power of raising Elijah to heaven even without 
suffering him to die and be buried for a single day. My readers may 
now judge whether Jesus Christ be not included in common with 
other perishable Gods in the rule laid down by the Editor. 
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To deify Jesus Christ, the Editor again introduces the circum- 
stance of his being a searcher of hearts, to execute judgment. Rev. ii. 
23, and also quotes Heb. i. 3. Having examined these arguments in 
pages 344 and 393, I will not return to them here. 

He adds, in this instance, “ We are hence assured that the Father 
who perfectly knows the Son, did not commit to him all judgment so 
entirely as to judge no man himself, without knowing his infinite 
fitness for the work.” It is evident that the Father did not commit 
to the Son all judgment so entirely as to judge no man himself, 
without qualifying him for so doing ; that is, without giving him the 
power of knowing all the events of this world in order to the distri- 
bution of rewards and punishments. Matt, xxviii. 18 : “ all 'power 
is giveri unto me in heaven and in earth.” Notwithstanding this, the 
power of knowing those things that do not respect the execution of 
judgment by the Son, is not bestowed upon him, and the Son, there- 
fore, is totally ignorant of them. Mark xiii. 32 : “ But of tliat day 

and that hour knoweth no man ; no, not the angels which are in 
heaven ; 'neither the Son, but the Father.” No one destitute of the 
power of omniscience is ever acknowledged as Supreme of God by 
any sect that believe in revealed religion. 

He quotes Heb, iv. 13, Neither is there any creature that is not 
manifest in his sight ; but all things are naked and open unto the 
eyes of him with whom we have to do,” in order to corroborate the 
idea that Christ knew aU the secrets of men. Supposing this passage 
to be applicable to Jesus Christ, it does not convey any other idea 
than what is understood by Rev. ii. 23, which I have already noticed. 
But the Editor must know that in the immediately preceding verse, 
the word of God, or Revelation, while figuratively represented as a 
two-edged sword, &c., is in the same allegorical sense declared to be 
“ a discerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart.” There is, 
therefore, no inconsistency in ascribing the knowledge of the intents 
of hearts to him through whom that Revelation is communicated, and 
who is appointed to judge whether the conduct of men is regulated 
by them in conformity to that Revelation. 

The Editor says (page 584) that “ in Ezekiel xxviii. God says 
respecting a man who arrogated to himself the honors of Godhead, 
* Son of man, say unto the prince of Tyrus, thus saith the Lord God, 
because thy heart is lifted up, and thou hast said I am a God — behold 
thou shalt die the death of the uncircumcised, &c.* How different 
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the Father’s language to the Son : ‘ Thy tlirone, 0 God, is for ever 
and ever ’ ! Why this different language to the prince of Tyrus and 
to Jesus ?” Had the Editor attentively referred to the scriptures, he 
would not have taken the trouble of putting this question to me ; for 
he would have easily found tlie reason for this difference ; that is, the 
king of Tyrus called himself God, as above stated ; but Jesus, so far 
from robbing the Deity of his honour, never ceased to confess that God 
was both his God and his Father. ” (John xx. 17.) Also, that the 
prince of Tyrus manifested disobedience to God ; but Jesus even 
laid down his life in submission to the purpose of God, and attributed 
divine favour towards himself to his entire obedience to the Most 
High. Rom. v. 19 : “ For as by one man’s disobedience many 
were made sinners, so by the ohedienee of 07te shall many be made 
righteous. ” John x. 17 : “ Thevefo 7 'e doth my Father love me, 
because I lay down my life, that I might take it again. ” Luke 
xxii. 42 : “ Prather, if thou be willing, remove this cup from me : 
neverthless, not my will, but thine be done. ’* As the conduct of the 
prince and that of Jesus towards God were quite different, they were 
differently treated by the father of the universe. As to the above 
verse, (“ Thy throne, 0 God, is for ever and ever, ”) God does not 
peculiarly address Jesus with the epithet God, but he also uses for 
the chiefs of Israel and for Moses the same epithet. 

The editor quotes 1 Cor. iv. 5 : “ Judge nothing before the time, 
until the Lord come, who both will bring to light the hidden things 
of darkness, and will make manifest the counsels of the heart ; and 
then shall every man have praise of God.” The passage simply 
amounts to this : “ Judge not either me or others before the time, 
until the Lord come, who will bring to light the dark and secret 
counsels of men’s hearts, in preaching the Gospel ; aud then shall 
every one have that praise, that estimate set upon him, by God 
himself, which he truly deserves. ” — Locke. 

It is not Jesus alone that was empowered by God to know and 
to judge all secret events, but on particular occasions others were 
intrusted witli the same power as has already been noticed in page 393 
and will also be found in Daniel ii. “1 thank thee and praise thee, 
0 thou God of my fathers, who hast given rne wisdom and might, 
and hast made known unto me now what we desired of thee ,* for 
thou hast now made known unto us the king’s matter” and in 2 Sam. 
xiv. 19 and 20 : “ And the king (David) said. Is not the hand of 
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Joab with thee in all this ? and the woman answered and said, — My 
Lord is wise, according to the wisdom of an angel of God, to know 
all things that are in the earth. ” 1. Cor. vi 2 and 3. “ Do you 

not know that saints shall judge the world ? and if the world shall 
be judged by you are ye unworthy to judge the smallest matters ? 
Know ye not that we shall judge angels ? &c. ” Here Christian saints 
are declared to be judges of the deeds of the whole woild, and of 
course to be possessors of a knowledge of all events, both public and 
private, so as to enable them to perfoim so delicate a judgment. 
Besides a knowledge of future events is by no m eans less wonderful 
than that of past things or present secrets of hearts ; yet we find 
all the prophets of God were endued with the former. 1 Kings 
XX. 22 : “ And the prophet came to the king of Israel and said unto 
him, go strengthen thyself and mark and see what thou dost ; for 
at the return of the year the king of Syria will come up against thee.” 
So we find the same gift of future knowdedge granted to lighteous 
men in numerous instances. 

He then cites Dan. i. and vii. and founds upon them the follow- 
ing question : “ If then by nature he was not God, by nature the 
creator of heaven and earth, he and his kingdoiu must perish from 
under the heavens.” To this my reply is, that we find Jesus sub- 
jected to the death of the cross while on earth, and after the general 
resurrection, to him that put all things under him (1 Cor. xv. 28.) 
The son therefore is not by nature God, the creatOx of heaven and 
earth. As to the sophistiy that attributes the death and subjuga- 
tion of Jesus only to his human capacity, it might be applicable to 
every individual, alleging that they being the children of Adam, the 
son of God, (Luke iii. 38) are possessed of a divine nature also ; and 
that their death consequently is in their human capacity alone, but 
that in their divine nature they cannot be subjected to death. Vide 
pp. 355 — 356 of this Essay. 

By applying to Jesus the epithet “most holy” loimd in Daniel ix. 
24, the Editor attempts to prove the eternal deity of the son ; for- 
getting, perhaps, that the same term “ most holy ” is applied in the 
scriptures even to inanimate things. Numbers xviii. 10 : “ In the most 
holy place shalt thou eat it.” Exodus xxix. 37 ; “It shall be an altar 
most holy.” 

The Editor in noticing Hosea says that “the Evangelist’s quoting 
this passage ( ‘Out of Egypt have I called my son,’) plainly shows that 
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it referrd to Christ as well as to Israel ; but the difference is manifest : 
Israel was God’s adopted son, constantly rebelling against his father : 
Jesus was God’s proper son of the same nature with his father (as is 
every proper son) and did always what pleased him.” This assertion 
of the Editor (that ‘Israel was God’s adopted son’) is I think without 
foiuidation ; for they are declared, like Jesus, to be begotten sons of 
God ; but mere not like Christ entirely devoted to the will of the 
Father of the universe. Deu. xxxii. 18 ; “Of the Rock that begat 
thee thou art unmindful, and hast 'forgotten God that formed thee.” 
Exodus iv. 22 : “And thou shalt say unto Pharaoh, thus saith the Lord, 
Israel is my son, even my first hoim'' He then quotes Hosea iii. 5 : 
“Afterwards shall the children of Israel return and seek the Lord their 
God and David their king : ” on which he comments that David had 
then been in his grave — he could be sought only in heaven as David 
in common with other saints, could not search the heart and know 
the sincerity of prayers, this prophecy must be assigned to the son of 
David, the Messiah. I really regret to observe that as the Jews 
endeavour to misinterpret such passages as are most favourable to the 
idea of Jesus being the expected Messiah, so Christians in general try 
to refer to Jesus any passages that can possibly be explained as bearing 
the least allusion to their notion of the Messiah, however distant in 
fact they may be from such a notion. By so doing they both only 
weaken their respective opinions. The above citation on which the 
Editor now dwells is an instance. Let us refer to the text of Hosea 
iii. 4 : “For the children of Israel shall abide many days without a 
king, an image, and without an ephod, and without teraphim. Ver. 5: 
Afterwards shall the children of Israel return and seek the I.ord their 
God and David their king ; and shall fear the Lord and his goodness 
in the latter days.” Does not the poetical language of the prophet deter- 
mine to the satisfaction of every unbiased man that, after long sufferings 
Israel will repent of their disobedience and seek the protection of 
their God and the happiness which their fathers enjoyed during the 
reign of David, as it is very natural for a nation or tribe when oppos- 
ed by foreign conquerors to remember their own ancient kings under 
whose Governments their fathers were prosperous, and to wish a 
return of their reign if possible ? If the Editor insist upon referring 
this prophecy to J esus, he must wait its fulfilment ; as Israel has not 
as yet sought Jesus as the son of David, the Messiah, who was pro- 
mised to them. 
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The Editor says (page 586,) that Peter in Acts ii. 21, applies to- 
Jesus Joel ii. whereby he identifies Jehovah with him. But we find 
Peter here quoting only a part of Joel ii. 32, “ and i^ shall come to- 
pass that whosoever shall call on the ^name of the I.ord shall be 
saved.” So far from applying ^this to the Son and identifying him 
with God, the apostle explains in the immediately following verse 
(22) his nature and his total subordination to God : “ Ye men of 
Israel, hear these words ; Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved oj God 
among you, by miracles and wonders and signs which God did hy him 
in the midst of you &e.” The Editor then adds that Paul also ad- 
dressed himself “ to all who in every place call on the name of Jesus 
Christ our Ijord.” (1 Cor. i. 2.) I therefore quote Locke’s paraphrase 
on this verse, as well as his note on Romans x. 13, with a view to- 
shew the Editor that the phrase “ call on the name of Jesus is not a 
correct translation in the English version. “To the church of God,, 
which is at Corinth, to them that are separated fi’om the rest of the 
world by faith in Jesus Christ called to be saints, with all that ar^ 
everywhere called by the name of Jesus Christ, their Lord and ours. 
(Locke on 1 Cor. i. 2.) Note on Rom. x. 13, page 384 : “ Whosoever 
hatli, with care, looked into 8t. Paul’s writings, must own him to be 
a close reasoner, that argues to the point ; and therefore, if in the 
three preceding verses, he requires an open profession of the Gospel, 
I cannot but think that all that call upon him,’ verse 12, signifies all 
that are open, professed Christians, and if this be the meaning “ of 
calling upon him ” v. 12, it is plain it must be the meaning of call- 
ing upon his name,” verse 13, a phrase not very remote from naming 
his name,’ which is used by St. Paul for professing Christianity. 2 
Tim. ii. 19. If the meaning of the prophet Joel, from whom these 
words are taken, be urged, I shall only say, that it wiU be an ill rule 
for interpreting St. Paul, to tie up his use of any text, he brings out 
of the Old Testament, to that which is taken to be the ineaning of it 
there. We need go no farther for an example than the 6th, 7th, and 
8th verses of this chapter, whidi I desire any one to read as they 
stand, (Deut. xxx. 11 — 14,) and see whether St. Paul uses them here, 
in the same sense.” If the Editor still insists upon the accuracy of 
the translation of the phrase “ call upon the name of Jesus ” found in 
the version, he will I hope refer to Mathew x. 40, 41 and 41 : “ He 
that recoiveth you, receiveth me and he that receiveth me, receiveth 
him that sent me : He that receiveth a prophet in the name of a 
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prophet, shall receive a prophet’s reward ; &c. And whosoever shall 
^ive to drink unto one of these little ones a cup of cold water only in 
the name of a disciple, verily I say unto you, he shall in no wise 
lose his reward — when he will perceive that calling on the name of 
Jesus, as being the Messiah sent by God, is an indirect call on the 
name of God ; in the same manner as one’s yielding to a general sent 
by a king amounts to his submission to the king himself, and secures 
for him the same favour of the king as if he had yielded directly to 
the sovereign. 

The Editor then quotes Amos iv. 13, perhaps on accoimt of its 
containing the phrase, “declaring imto man what is his thought.” As 
I have noticed this subject already, oftener than once, I will not 
return to it here. 

He again quotes Zech. iii. 2 : “ And Jehovah said unto Satan, 
Jehovah rebuke thee, () Satan ; even Jehovah that hatli chosen Jeru- 
salem, rebuke thee : is not this a brand plucked out of the fire?” 
The Editor then proceeds to say, that “ this passage, with ch. ii. 8, 
■‘Thus saith the Lord of hosts. After the glory hath he sent me,’ and 
ch. xiii. 7, ‘Awake, O sword, against my shepherd, against the man 
who is my fellow, saith the Lord of hosts,’ forms another three-fold 
testimony of the distinct personality of the son, and his equality 
with the Father.” I am unable to discover exactly what the Pklitor 
intends by his two first quotations. With respect to the former, 
that “Jehovah said unto 8atan, Jehovah rebuke thee,” t'cc., the Editor 
must be well aware that God speaks of himself, very frequently, 
throughout the sacred books, in the third person, instead of the first. 
Isaiah li. I ; “Hearken to me, ye that follow after righteousness, ye that 
seek the Lord,” &c. lo : “Rut I am the Lord thy God, that divided the 
sea, whose waves roared : The Lord of hosts is his name.” Even in 
this very book of Zechariah, we find that the prophet speaks of him- 
self sometimes in the third person. Zech. 1. 7 : “ In the second year 
of Darius, came the word of Jehovah unto Zechariah,” &c. vii. 8: 
“ And the word of the Lord came unto Zechariah, saying,” Ac. 
Neither God’s nor Zechariah’s speaking of himself, in the third person, 
in poetical language, can be constnied into a proof of the plurality 
of either of their persons, or of the equality of either with some other 
being. The fact is that Zechariah prophesies, in the second year of 
Darius, king of Persia, of the Lord’s will to build the second temple 
of Jerusalem, by Joshua, Zerubbabel, and Semuh ; and to rebuke 
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Satan, who would discourage Joshua, the high-priest, from that 
undertaking ; as is evident from the following passage : Zech. i. 1 : 

“ In the eightli month, in the second year of Darius, came the word 
of the Lord, to Zechariah,” &c. Id : “ Therefore, thus saith the 
TiOrd, I am returned to .lerusalem with mercies; my house shall be 
built in it, saith tlxe Lord of hosts, and a line shall be stretched forth 
upon Jerusalem.” ii. 2 : “ Then said T, Whither goostthou? And 
he said unto me, To measure Jerusalem,” Ac. iii. 1, lli • ” And he 
shewed me Josluia the Idgh-priest standing before tlie angel of the 
Lord, and Satan standing at his right hand to resist him. And tlie 
Lord said unto Satan, The T^ord rel)ukc thee, O Satan ; even the Lord 
that liath chosen Jerusalem, rebuke thee : is not tliis a brand plucked 
out of the lire ?” .As to Zerubbabel the prophet says, iv. 9, “ The 
hands of Zeruhbalxd have laid the foundation of this house ; his 
hands shall albo finish ild' Ae Respecting Seinub, vi 12, lo, “ Thus 
speaketh the TiOid of liosts, saving. Behold the man whose name is 
Semuh ; and he shall grow up out of his jdace, and /yc shall build 
the tem[)le of the Tiord : Even he shall build the temple of the Lord: 
and he shall boai the glory, and shall sit and rule upon liis throne ; 
and ho shall bc' a piiost upon his tlirone ; and the counsel of peace 
sliall be between tljcm both,” - -that is between Semuli and Joslma, 
mentioned in llio immediately preceding verse 11. In the English 
version the meaning of tlie name of Scmuli is used, “ Brancli,” 

instead of Semuh itself, both here and in ch. iii. 8, and the commen- 
tators choose to apply the name thus translated to Jesus, though no 
instance can be adduced of Jesus Christ’s having been so called, and 
though the prophet expressly says, in cli. vi 12, ‘‘ Avhose name is 
Semuh.” 11c is speaking of the si<:(’ONi) building of the temple, which 
began in the reign of Darius, king of Persia, long before the birth of 
Christ Vide the whole book of Zechariah. 

The second ([notation is “ For thus saith the Lord of hosts, After 
the gloiy hath he sent me uiilo the nations which spoiled you ; for he 
that toucheth you, toucheth the ap})le of his eye ” (ii. (S ) The pro 
phet here couiinuuicates to the [leoj^le the wemds ol God, that “after 
he has sent me with his will, to the nations who tyrannize over Israel, 
that ' he who touches Israel touches the apple of his own eye.” 


'' Tlu' 111 llu' Ihlnow “ tli.it ’ .is well as “ Loi ” See PtiikhiiVht’s 

Hebiew T-exieon 
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Zechaiiali veiy often, in his book, introduces himself as being sent by 
God : but how the Editor, from the circumstances, infers the separate 
personality of the Son, of his equality with the Father, he will, I 
hope, explain. If he insists upon the equality of the Most High, with 
that of him who says, in the verse in question, “After the glory hath 
he sent me,” (upon some ground that we know nothing of,) he would 
be sorry to find at last, that he equalizes Zechariah, instead of Jesus, 
with God. I will, according to thecplan already adopted, notice the 
third quotation, “ Awake, 0 sword,” (xiii. 7,) in a subsequent chapter, 
among the other passages alluded to in the se(‘ond chapter of this 
work. 



CHAPTER IV. 

On the Editor's Replies to the Arguments contained in Chapter II 
of the Second Appeal. 

To my inquiiy in the Second Appeal, “ Have we not his (Christ’s) 
own express and often repeated avowal, that all the powers he mani- 
fested were committed to him as the Son, by the Father of the 

universe ?” the Editor thus replies in the negative (p. 588) : “ No ; 

that he was appointed by the Father to act as mediator between him 
and sinners, we have already -seen ; for without this he could have 
been no mediator between his Father and his offending creatures.” 
Every unbiassed man may easily pronounce, whether it is consistent 
with any rational idea of the nature of the Deity, that God should 
be appointed by God, to “ act the part of a mediator,” by “ laying 
aside his glorrj, and taking on himself the from of a servant and 
may discern, whether it is not most foreign to th'> notion of the 
immutable God, that circumstances could produce such a change in 
the condition of the Deity, as that he should have been not only 
divested of his glory for more than thirty years, but even subjected 
to servitude ? Are not the ideas of supreme dominion 2 nd that of 
subjection, just as remote as the east from the west? Yet the 
Editor says, that while he was stripping himself of his glory, and 
taking upon himself the form of a servant, he was just as much 
Jehovah as before. 

The Editor, in common with other Trinitarians, conceives, that 
God the Son, equally with God the h ather, (according to their mode of 
expression) is possessed of the attributes of perfection, such as mercy, 
justice, righteousness, truth, &c., yet he represents them so diffe- 
rently as to ascribe to the Father strict justice, or rather vengeance ; 
and to the Son, unlimited mercy and forgiveness, that is the Father, 
the first person of the Godhead, having been in wrath at the sinful 
conduct of his offending creatures, found his mercy so resisted, by 
justice that he could not forgive them at all, through mercy, unless 
he satisfied his justice by inflicting punishment upon these guilty 
men ; but the Son, the second person of the Godhead, though dis- 
pleased at the sins of his offending creatures, suffered his mercy to 
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overcome justice, and by offering his own blood as an atonement 
for their sins, he has obtained for them pardon without punishment ; 
and by means of vicarious sacrifice, reconciled them to the Father, 
and satisfied his justice and vengeance. If the justice of the Father 
did not permit liis pardoning sinful creatures, and reconciling them 
to himself, in compliance with his mercy, unless a vicarious sacrifice 
was made to him for their sins ; how was the justice of the Son pre- 
vailed upon by his mercy, to admit tK*eir pardon, and their reconciliation 
to himself, without any sacrifice, offered to him as an atonement for 
their sins ? It is then evident, that, according to tlie system of 
Trinitarians, the Son had a greater portion of mercy than the Father, 
to oppose to his justice in having Ids sinful creatures pardoned, 
without suffering them to experience ^individual punishment. Are 
tliese the doctrines on which genuine Christianity is founded ? God 
forbid ! 

If the first person be acknowledged to be possessed of mercy 
equally with the second, and that he, through his infinite mercy 
towards Ids creatures, sent the second to offer his blood as an atone- 
ment for their sins, we must then cojifess that the mode of the 
operation and manifestation of mercy by the first is stiange, and 
directly oj)posite to that adopted by the second, who manifested 
his mercy even by the sacrifice of life, while the first peison dis- 
played Ids mercy rmly at the death of the second, without subjecting 
himself to any humiliation or pain. 

In answer to the Editor’s position, that Jesus, even as a mediator, 
■was possessed of every power and ])erfection that was inherent in his 
divine nature, I only beg to remind 1dm of a few sacred passages 
among numy of a similiar nature : John, iii. 35 : “ The Father loveth 
the Sou, and hath given all things into his hand.” Ch. xvii. 22 : “And 
the glory winch thou GAVEST me, T have given them,” c5;c. Ch. v. 26 : 
“ For as the Father hath life in himself, so liath he given to the Son 
to have life in himself.” Luke, i. 32 : “ And the Lord God shall give 
unto him the throne of his father David.” Matt., ix. 8 : ‘ But when 
the multitude saw it, they marvelled, and glorified God, who had given 
such power to men.” Ch. xxviii. 18 : “ Jesus came, and spake unto 
them, saying, All power is given unto me in heaven and in earth.” 
On these texts I trust no commentary is necessary to enable any one 
to determine whether all the power and glory that Jesus enjoyed 
were given him by God, or were inherent in his own nature. 
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The Editor again denies Christas having “ possessed a single 
power, perfection or attribute, whicli was not eternally inherent in his 
divine nature,” and defies me “ to point out one attribute of perfection 
in the Father, which from scripture testimony the Son has not been 
already shewn to possess.” I, therefore, take upon myself to point out 
a few instances which I hope will convince the Editor that the peculiar 
attributes of God were never ascribed to Jesus, nor to any other 
human being who may have been, like Jesus, figuratively called gods 
in scriptural language. Tn the ifrst place, the attribute of being the 
“Most High” or by which the supreme Deity is distinguished 

above all gods, is not found once ascribed to Jesus, though invariably 
applied to the Father throughout the scriptural writings. Secondly, 
Jesus was never called almighty, or a term peculiarly used for 

the Deity. Nay, moreover, he expressly denies being possessed of al- 
mighty power. Matt., xx. 2P> : “But to sit on my right hand, and on 
my left, is \ot mink to givk, but to them for whom it is rr.EPARED of 
MY FArmoR.” Gh. xxvi. oJ : “ Thinkest thou that 1 cannot now pray 
to .\IY FATiriOK, and he shall presently give me more than twelve legions 
of angels ?” John, xi 41 : “ Then they took away the stone from the 
place where the dead was laid ; and Jesus lifted up his eyes, and said 
Father, T thank thee that thou hast heard me.''' He also denies his 
omniscience. Mark, xiii, J2 : “ But of that day and that hour knoweth 
no man ; no, not the angels which are in heaven, neither the Son, but 
the Father.” Any being, if not supreme, almighty, and omniscient, and 
more especially, one subjected to the transitions of birth and death, 
must, however highly exalted, even by the title of a god, and though 
for ages endowed with all power in heaven and in earth, be considered 
a created being, and like all creatuies, be in the end, as the apostle 
declares, subject to the Creator of all things. Besides, in the creed 
which the generality of Trinitarians profess, God is described as self- 
existent, having proceeded from none ; but the Son, on the c.ontrary, 
is represented as proceeding from the Father, Here even the orthodox 
amongst Christians ascribe the attribute of self-existence to the 
Father of the universe alone. 

In my Second Appeal I observed, that “ the sun, although he is the 
most powerful and most splendid of all known created beings, has 
yet no claim to be considered identical in nature with God, who has 
given to the sun all the heat,” &c. ; to which the Editor replies, 

“ What is the sun to his Maker ?” — I wish he had also added, “ but 
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that which a son and creature is to his Father and Creator ?” When 
he again inquires, saying, If the sun has no claim to Godhead, has 
its Maker none ?” (alluding to Christ,) he might have recollected that 
neither the sun nor Jesus has ever arrogated to hiijaself Godhead, 
but that it is their worshippers that have advanced doctrines ascribing 
Godhead and infinite perfection to these finite objects. Notwith- 
standing that we daily witness the power of the glorious sun in 
bringing into life, and preserving to maturity an infinite variety of 
vegetable and animal objects, yit our gratitude and admiration 
recognize in liim only a being instrumental in the hands of God, and 
we offer worship and duty to him alone who has given to the sun aU 
the light and animating warmth which he sheds on our globe. On 
the same ground, whether we understand from scriptural authority, 
that the supreme Deity made through Jesus Christ all the things 
belonging to the Christian dispensation, or everything relating to 
this visible world, (as interpreted by the loorshippers of Jesus,) we 
must not, in either case, esteem him as the supreme Deity, in 
whose hand he is represented by the same Scriptures but as an ins- 
trument. 

The Editor says, that though the power of effecting a material 
change, without the aid of physical means, be peculiar to God, “ yet 
this power Christ not only possessed, but bestowed on his apostles.” 
Supposing Jesus alone had the power of effecting material changes 
without the aid of physical means, and of bestowing on others the same 
gift, it could have proved only his being singular in the enjoyment of 
this peculiar blessing of God and not his being identical or equal 
with him who conferred snch a power on him ; but it is notorious 
that Jesus was not at all peculiar in this point. Were not the 
miracles performed by Joshua and Elijha, as wonderful as those done 
by Jesus ? Did not Elijah bestow on his servant Elisha the power of 
effecting changes without physical means by putting his own spirit 
on him ? Is Elijah, from the possession of this power, to be consi- 
dered an incarnation of the supreme Deity ? 2 Kings, ii 9 : “ And it 
came to pass when they (Elijah and Elisha) were gone over, that 
Elijah said unto Elisha, Ask what I shall do for thee before I be 
taken away fi'om thee. And Elisha said, I pray thee, let a double 
portion of thy spirit be upon me. 10. And he said. Thou hast asked 
a hard thing, nevertheless if thou see me when I am taken from thee, 
it shall he so unto thee ; but if not, it shall not be so. 11. And Elijah 
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was taken up by a whirlwind into heaven, 12. And Elisha saw it, 
^nd he cried, My father, my father ” &c. 14 : “ And when he had 

smitten the waters, they parted hither and thither, and Elisha went 
over. 15. When the sons of the prophets saw him, they said, The 
spirit of Elijah doth rest on Elisha. And they came to meet him, 
and bowed themselves to the ground before him.” Besides, we 
find in the evangelical writings, that notwithstanding the power of 
performing miracles given by Jesus to his apostles, they could 
not avail themselves of such % gift, until their faith in God was 
become firm and complete : it is thence evident that God is the only 
source of the power and influence that one creature has over another. 
Matt., X. I : “ And when he had called unto him his twelve disciples, 
he gave them power against unclean spirits, to cast them out, and to 
heal all manner of sickness, and all manner of disease.” Ch. xvii 
16 : “ And I brought him (the lunatic child) to thy disciples, and 
they could not cure him.” 19: “Then came the disciples to 
Jesus apart, and said, Why could not we cast him out ? 20. And 
Jesus said unto them. Because of your unbelief ; for verily I say unto 
you, If ye have faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye shall say unto 
this moimtain, Remove hence to another place, and it shall remove, 
and nothing shall be impossible unto you. 21. Howbeit this kind 
goeth not out but by prayer and fasting.” Max’k, xi. 22 : “ And 
Jesus answering saith unto them (his disciples,) Have faith in God. 
23. For verily I say unto you, that whosoever shall say unto this 
mountain, Be thou removed,” &c. 

In my Second Appeal I mentioned, that it is evident from the 
first chapter of Genesis, that “ in the beginning of the creation, God 
bestowed on man his likeness, and sovereignty over all living crea- 
tures. AVas not his own likeness, and that dominion, peculiar to 
God, before mankind were made partakers of them ? Did God then 
deify man by such a mark of distinction ?” On which the Editor 
thus remarks : “ It is in reality asking. Did God make him cease to 
be a creature by thus creating him? We presume he expects no 
answer.” If the Editor acknowledges that God, by bestowing on 
man his peculiar likeness and dominion, did not make him cease to 
be a creature, is he not, according to the same principle, obliged to 
admit the opinion, that although God raised Jesus above all, and 
bestowed on him a portion of his peculiar power and influence, yet 
he did not make him cease to be a creature ? 
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In my Second Appeal, I selected nineteen passages out of many,, 
in which Jesus distinctl}^ disavows the divine nature, and manifests, 
his subordination to God ; to which the Editor replies. “ They can 
l)rove nothing to his purpose, till they shew that his thus becoming 
incartante, changed that divine nature which lie possessed from 
eternity,” Ac. I therefore take upon myself to ask the Rev. Editor, 
whether the following passages found among those already quoted, 
do not prove the entire humanity of the Son, or (in the words of the 
Editor) a complete change in his diline nature if he was ever pos- 
sessed of it? “As the I’atlier gave me commandment, even so I do."' 

“ I CAN OF .mini: own self IX) NOTHING.” “ All that the Father giveth 
me shall come to 7/ie.” “As my Father hath taught me I speak these 
things.” “ To my Father and your Father, and to my God and your 
God.” “ Behold my servant Avhom I have chosen.” If these decla- 
rations do fall short of shewing the human nature of the person who 
affirms them, I, as well as the Editor, should lie at a loss to point 
out any saying of any of the preceding prophets, that might tend to 
substantiate their humanity. 'J'he Editor may perhajis say, after the 
example of his orthodox friends, that these, as well as other sayings 
to the same elfecl, proceeded from Jesus in his human capacity. I 
shall then entreat the Editor to shew me any authority in the 
scriptures, distinguishing one class of the sayings of Jesus Christ, as 
man, from another set of the same author as God. Supposing Jesus 
was of a two-fold nature, divine and human, as the Editor believes 
him to be, liis divine nature in this case, before his appearance in 
this world, must be acknowledged perfectly pure and unadulterated 
by humanity. But after he had become incarnate, according to the 
Editor, was he not made of a mixed nature of God and man, possess- 
ing at one time both opposite sorts of consciousness and capacity ? 
Was there not a change of a pure nature into a mixed one ? I will 
not, however, pursure the subject further now, as I have already 
fully noticed it in another place. The Editor adverts here to Fleb., 
i. 10 ; 1 Cor., XV. 24, 25 : but as I have examined the former and the 
latter in other places I will not revert to the consideration of them in 
this place. 

At p. 589, the fiditor thus censures me : “To say that in the 
mouth of the Father, ‘for ever and ever’ means only a limited period^ 
is to destroy the eternity of God himself ;” and he quotes, “Jehovah 
shall reign for ever and ever.” I have shown by numerous instances,. 
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both in my Second and in the present Appeal, that the terms “for ever,*^ 
“everlasting,” when applied to any one except God, signify long 
duration : I therefore presume to think that the Editor might have 
spared this censure as being altogether undeserved. I will here, how- 
ever, point out one or two more passages in the month of the Father, 
which contain the term “for ever,” and in which it can imply only 
long duration. Gen., xvii. 8 : “And I will give unto thee, and unto* 
thy seed after tliee — all the land of Canaan, for an everlasting pos- 
session.” Jer., vii. 7 : “Then wSl I cause you to dwell in this place, 
in the land that I gave to your fathers for ever and ei cr.” Dan., vii. 
18 : “But the saints of the Most High shall take the kingdom forever, 
even for ever and ever.” Is the land of Canaan now in possession 
of Israel ; and will it remain in their possession after all rule, autho- 
rity, and power have been put down, and after the Son has delivered 
up his kingdom to God the Father of the universe? 1 Cor., 24, 28. 

'Idle fklitor in the course of this discussion notices Jdiilip., ii. 6, 
whence lie concludes that Jesu'^ was in the form of God, and thought 
it not rc)l)bery to l)e equal with God, yet took upon himself the form 
of a servant, and became obedient to death : I will, therefore, first 
give tile verse as it stands in the English version, and for the 
purpose of shewing the gradual progiess of truth, I will add some 
subsecpient translation of the same verse, by eminently learned Trini- 
tarian authors, and finally transcribe it as found in the original 
Greek, with a verbal translation. 

English version : Philip., ii. 0 . “ Who, being in the form of God, 
thought it not robbery to be e(|ual Avith God.” 

Secondly. In a new translation from the original Greek, by 
James Macknight D. T)., verse b thus stands : “ Who being in the 
form of God, did not think it i-obbery to be like God.” 8o John 
Parkhurst, M. A., the author of a Greek and English Lexicon 
to the Ncav Testament, AAdio Avas also an orthodox Avriter, thus 
translates, conformably to the oiiinion of Drs. Doddridge and 
Whitby, two other celebrated orthodox AATiters, fp. 322) : “ Fhilip, ii^ 
0, TO ctvttt L(ra Oeo) to be as God. So icra O^u) is most exactly rendered^ 
agreeably to the force of tcra in many places in the LXX , which 
Whitby has collected in his note on this place. The proper Greek 
phrase for equal to God is arov to) ^cu), which is used in John, v. 18 : 
‘Therefore the Jews sought the more to kill him, because he not only 
had broken the sabbath, but said also that God was his Father, 
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making himself equal with 'God.* (This is not the only instance in 
which the Jews misunderstood Jesus, for in many other instances they 
misconceived his meaning. John, ii. 19, 21 ; vi. 41, 42, 52, 60.) 

The term, “ to be like God,” as it is used by several orthodox 
writers, neither amounts to an identity of one with the other, nor 
does it prove an equality of the former with the latter. Gen., i. 26 : 
“ God said, Let us make man in our image, and after our likeness^* 
1 Chron., xii. 22 : “ At that time, day by day, there came to David to 
help him, until it was a great host, tike the host of God.*’ Ch. xxvii. 
23 : “ The Lord had said that lie would increase Israel like to the 
stars of heaven.” Zech., xii. 8 : “In that day shall the Lord defend 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem, and he that is feeble among them at 
that day shall be as David : and the house of David shall be as God, 
as the angel of the Lord before them.” 1 John, iii. 2 : “But we know 
that when he shall appear, we shall be like hiin^" &c, 

Another Trinitarian author, Schleusner, in his Lexicon to the New 
Testament, renders the passage “ Non habuit preedie loco similitu- 
dinein cum Deo,” “ He did not esteem likeness to God in the place of 
a prey.” The substance of this translation is adopted in the Improved 
Version of the New Testament. 

Thirdly. Tlie original Greek runs thus : 

1 1 .5 6 7 8 i) 10 11 ]'2 

OS €V jMOp^Tf fpeov vnap^wv ov^, a^pTraypiOV T^'-yT^craro to ctmt itra Oita 

1 2 :i 1 5 6 7 8 9 U) 11 12 

“Who in form of God being, not robbery thought the being like God.” 
Which words, arranged according to the English idiom, will run thus : 
“ Who being in the form of God, did not think of the robbery the 
being like God.” This interpretation is most decisively confirmed by 
•the context of the verse in question. Verse 3 of the same Chapter : 

Let nothing be done through strife or vainglory ; but, in lowliness 
of mind, let each esteem others better than themselves,” Verse 4 : 
“ Look not every man on his own things, but every man also on the 
things of others.” Verse 5 : “ Let this mind he in you ichichwas also 
in Christ Jesus'' Verse 6 : “ Who, being in the form of God, did not 
think of the robbery of being like God.” Verse 7 : “ But made him- 
self of no reputation, and took upon him the form of a servant and 


We find the veih rfyiopaL implying to esteem as well as to think, with a simple 
accusative, 2 Pet , i)i 9 : cos TtV€? QpaBvTrjra y^lovvrai “as some men coimt slackness” 
,(propeily speaking, “ think of slackness”). 
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was made in the likeness of men.” Where the sense of a passage is 
complete without introducing an additional word more than is ex- 
pressed, no one, unless devoted to the support of some particular 
doctrine, would think of violating fidelity to the original text by 
interpolation in the translation. Here tlie apostle requires of us 
to esteem others better than ourselves, according to tlie example of 
humility displayed by Jesus, who notwithstanding his Godly appea- 
rance, never thought of those perfections by which he approached 
man’s ideas of God, but even made himself of no repvitation. It 
would be absurd to point out one’s own opinion of his equality with 
God as an instance of humility. How can we be following the 
example of Christ, in thinking others better than ourselves, if he, 
as the orthodox say, did not think even his Father higher than him- 
self? We, however, must not suffer ourselves as to be misled by 
any such orthodox interpretation, to entertain so erroneous an idea 
of Christ’s opinion of himself, bearing in mind that Jesus himself 
proclaims, “ My Father is greater than I.” John, xiv. 28. 

No one can be at a loss to understand the difference of essence 
between Christ and his Creator God, implied in the phrase, being 
in the form of God,” as the distinction between “ being God,” and 
“ being in the form of God,” is too obvious to need illustration. Even 
Parkhurst, one of the most zealous advocates for the Trinity, thought 
it absurd to lay stress on the term “ being in the form of God,” in 
support of the Deity of Jesus Clirist. (See p. 443.) “ perhaps 

from the Hebrew appearance and PB aspect. Outward 

appearance, ‘form,’ which last word is from the Latin forma, and this, 
by transposition, from the Doric vopfjia for p,op(f>rf. See Mark, xvi. 12, 
(comp. Luke, xxiv. 13) Philip., ii. 0, 7, where the 6th verse refers 
not, I apprehend, to Christ’s being real and essential God, or Jehovah, 
(though that he is so, is the foundation of Christianity) but to his glo- 
rious appearance, as God, before and under the Mosaic dispensation.” 

Should any one, in defiance of the common acceptation of the 
word “ form,” and of every authority, insist upon its implying real 
essence in the phrase, “ being in the form of God,” he must receive 
it in the same sense in the following verse, “ took upon himself the 
form of a servant and he must then admit and believe that Christ 
was possessed of the real essence of God and the real essence of a 
servant. How can we reconcile 'real Godhead witli real servitude, 
even for a moment ? 
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Nor can the phrase, “ Was made in the likeness of man,’' in verse 
7, be admitted to identify him with Jehovah, any more than we can 
aUow that Samson is so identified by the use of the parallel the ex- 
pression in Judges, xvi. 7 and 17 : “ I shall be weak, and be as a man 
“ And be like any man.” In the English version, the word other 
is found ; that is, “ be like another man which is not warranted 
by the original Hebrew, as Mr. Brown, an orthodox commentator, 
justly remarks in the margin. 

The Editor says (p. JiK)) Relative to Christ’s being the first- 
born of every creature, we reply with Dr. Owen, whose work on 
Socinianism has never been answered — ‘ It is not said Christ is 
7rpa)To:x:Tt909 created, but TrpwToro.Yo? the first-born ; and Christ 
is so the first-born, as to be the only-begotten Son of God, is so the 
first of every creature, that is, lie is before them all, above them all, 
heir to them all, and so no one of them ” Althougli botli “ first- 
created,” and “ first-born,” from the common acceptation of these 
words, equally imply a created nature, yet the reason for 8t. Paul’s 
choice of the word “ iirst-b(n’n” is obvious : for when useil in reference 
to a. creation not produced in the natural course, first-born signiiies 
superiority to other creatures of the same class, and not “an only- 
begotten son,” as Dr. Owen and the Editor seem to suppose. I will 
here point out the sense in which the word “first-born” is used in the 
Scriptures, w'hen obviously not relating to natural birth. Exod., iv. 
22, we find in the mouth of Jehovah himself, Israel, designated by 
the terms, “my son, even \\\y Jirst-born.'' Again, Jer., xxxi. 9 : “I 
am a father to Israel, and Ephraim is u\y frst-born." Psalm, Ixxxix. 
27 ; “I will make him (David) my first-homi, higher than the kings of 
the earth.' ' .^Vnd now I will take u{>on myself to ask the Editor, whether 
Israel, asAvell as David, was so “fiist-born” as “to be the only-begotten 
son of God,” and was also “before all the creatures above them all, 
heir to them all, and so no one of them ;” or whether the designation 
was not rather applied both to the nation and to the individual because 
they were principal persons, and to shew tliat they were respectively 
chosen of God above the rest of his creation ? Horn., viii. 29 : “ For 
whom God did foreknow, he also did predestinate to be conformed 
to the image of his Son, that he might be the first-bokn among many 
BKETHRiw.” St. John defines what would be understood by the term 
to be horn of God. Vide 1 John, iv. 7 : “ Beloved, let us love one 
another : for love is of God, and every one that loveth is horn of Qody 
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and knoweth God.” Hence Jesns is considered and declared to be 
the head of the children of God. So the term “ only-begotten son ” 
signifies most beloved among children, whether natural or spiritual, 
and not an only son of a father ; as wo find, in Heb., xi. 17, this very 
term applied to Isaac, though Abraham had another son by llagar. 

Ab to his assertion, “ Christ is no one of them,” (that is, of crea- 
tures) I only quote a few passages in which elesus himself and his 
apostles enumerated him as “ oijp of them.” Matt , xxv. 40 : “Verily, 

I say unto you, inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these mu brethren, ye have done it unto me.” Here it is the King 
and Lord, sitting upon the throne of his glory at the last day, who 
is represented as styling the poor and helpless his brethren. Ch. 
xxviii. 1() : “ Then said Jesus unto them, Be not afarid : Go and tell 
my brethren that they go into Galilee ; and there sliall they see me.” 
John, XX 17 • “But go to my brethren, and say unto them, 1 ascend 
to my Father and your Father, and to my God and your God.” 1 
Cor., ix. f) : “ As the brethren of the Lord and Cephas.” Heb , ii. 11 : 
“For he that sanctilieth, and they that are sanctified, are oil of one 
(Father) ; for wdiich cause he is not ashamed to call them hrethrenl' 
Verse 12 : “ laying 1 will declare thy name ur ^ ndj brethren. In 
the midst of the cliuroh will I sing praise unto thee.” 

As to the Editor’s rclhiiKe on the subsequent verses to shew that 
the creation of all things wars elfected by ( ’hrist, I refer my readers 
to p. 33(S of this Essay, where f observe, tha^ the apostle Paul 
means, in this passage, only the creation of all the things in the 
Christian dispensation, as is explained in Eph., i. 21, 22, which 
represent Jesus as head over all things belonging to the church. 

1 need not renew the subject of Revelations, repeated by the Editor, 
us I have already examined it. 

I have shewn, that wLate^mr power Jesus possessed either as 
man, Bon of man, God, or Son of God, he received the same from 
the Father of the universe ; therefore the assertion of the Editor, that 
(“ certain powers were conferred on Jesus, rjot as a man, but as the 
Messiah, Christ, the anointed Son of God”) is I presume, one of the 
mysteries of the doctrine of Trinity. How can the Editor reconcile 
the passages, quoted in my Second Appeal, to this assertion? Let 
him answer what is there advanced, in the course of the discus- 
sion of this very subject, of a few points of which I beg to remind 
him. 
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Istly. “ In John, xvii. 5, ‘ And now, 0 Father, glorify me with 
thine ownself, with the glory which I had with thee before the world 
was,’ with the same breath with which he prays for glory, he identi- 
fies the nature in which he does so, with that under which he lived 
with God before the creation of the world.” Is not this petition to 
God for glory, by the same person, who says he was with God before 
the foundation of the world ? Was he, before the foundation of the 
world, a man, or of a twofold nature, human and divine ? If he was 
God almighty before the foimdation of the world, how could that God 
implore another being for the restoration of the gloiy, which he at 
one time had, but lost subsquently? 

2ndly. In Jolin, viii. 42, Jesus declares, that he came not of him- 
self, but that God sent him. Does not he avow here, that his coming 
to this world was not owing to his own will, but to the will of another 
being? Was he not entirely at the disposal of God, the Most High, 
even before his coming into this world? In Heb., x. 5-7, the apostle 
declares, that Jesus, at the time of his coming to the world, saitli, 
that God liad prepared him a body, and that he comes to the world 
to do the will of God. Had be been God before he had come to this, 
world, how could he, in common with all other creatures, attribute 
his own actions to the will of the Supreme Disposer of all the events 
of the universe ? 

The Editor next quotes a part of Heb., i. 12, “Thou art the 
same.” This I have fully noticed in another place. 

The Editor disapproves highly of my assertion, in the Second 
Appeal, “ Christ was vested with glory from the beginning of the 
world.” I therefore beg to quote one or two scriptural passages, 
which, I hope, will justify that assertion. 1 John, ii. 13 : “I write 
unto you, fathers, because ye have known him that is from the beginn- 
ing.” Rev., iii. 14 : “ These things saith the Amen,— the beginning 
of the creation of God.” 

The Editor insinuates, that I have contradicted myself by “ridi- 
culing the idea of Christas having two natures,” after I had declared 
that Christ “ lived with God before the creation of the world,” and 
that “ it would have been idle to have informed them, (the Jews,) 
that, in his mere corporeal nature, J esus was inferior to his Maker, 
and it must, therefore, have been ^his spiritual nature, of which he 
^re avowed his inferiority to God.” I cannot perceive what contradic- 
tion there is in the assertion, that Christ lived in the divine purpose 
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and decree '*" before the world was, and that he, not merely as a man,, 
before the assuming of the office of the Messiah, was inferior to his 
Creator, but that he was so even after he had been endowed with the 
floly Spirit in the river of Jordan, and with the pov er of performing 
miracles, which is said to be a spiritual gift. Supposing he, like 
Adam, lired with God before his coming into this world, (according 
to the doctrines maintained by some Christians,) and afterwards was 
sent to the world, in the body of t]esus, for effecting human salvation, 
as John the Baptist was esteemed to be Elijah, even this doctrine 
does not preclude us from rejecting the idea of a two-fold nature of 
God and man. 

The Editor says, that when “ he (Jesus) emptied himself of his 
glory, did he lay aside his divine nature, of which his glory was 
merely a shadow?” and then he recommends me to reflect fora 
moment, on what the term glory implies ; “ understood either of 
praise or grandeur, it is merely the reflection or indication of a 
glorious nature.” I have reflected, for some years past, and do now 
seriously reflect, on the divine nature, but I find it inconsistent with 
any idea I can admit of the eternal and unchangeable Almighty, 
that he sKoidd empty hiiiiseK of his glory, (call it piaise or grandeur, 
which you like.) tlcmgh lor a season, and should afterwards offer 
supplications for the i'ame glory to himself, as if anotlier being ; 
addressing that other self as his own father ; since God is often 
declared to Lave haidened tlie heart of man so as to disqualify them 
from perceiving his glory, instead of having degraded himself by 
setting aside his own title to praise, or the grandeur which is inherent 
in his nature. 

The Editor adds, “ If it was {Reserved glory, it was that of which 
his nature was worthy and the Father’s giving it to him, when no 
being existed beside the sacred thrccy was the Father’s attestation to 
the Son’s eternal Godhead.” If the Father’s giving to Jesus deserved 
glory should be acknowledged as amounting “ to his attestation to 

, — r 

* In Jolin, xvii. f*. He bud it (the same gloiy) with the Father before the world wtta, 
that i^, in the Father’s and decree. In the language oi sciiptiue, what (lod de- 

lei mines to bung to i-a-s, i, lepiesentcd as actually accomplished ; thus, the dead are 
represented as Hvmg, Luke xx , ild — 38. Believers are spoken of as already glorified, 
Korn., viii. 29, 30. Thing ■> that are not, are called as though they were, Rom , iv, 17, 
And in verse 12 of this chapter, Judas is said to be ilestroycd, though he was then living, 
and actually bargainuig with the pi icsts and nders to betray his Master. See also vei-so 
10; Kph., J., 4 ; 2 Tim , i. 9 ; liev*., xiri. 8 ; Hcb., i. 34. (Improved Version.) 
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the Son a Godhead,” we must be under the necessity of admitting 
the attestation of Jesus to the eternal Deity of his apostles, from 
the circumstance of his having given them the same deserved glory ; — 
John, xvii. 22, “ And the glory Avhich thou hast given me I have given 
them,” Ac. 

'Idle Editor twice says, that “ Micah informs us that the Son is 
from everlasting.” T wish he luid mentioned the Chapter and verse 
to which he alludes, that 1 might haA'e examined the passage. 

He perhaj^B alludes to the phrase “ everlasting,” found in the 
English version, in Micah, v. 2- “Out of thee shall he come forth 
unto me that is to he ridei- in Israel, Avhose goings forth have been 
from of old, from everlasting.” I AviU therefore, (piote Parkhurst’s 
explanation of the original Hebrew Avord obi> AAdiich is translated 
in the English version “ eA'erlastiug and tlien notice the translation 
■of this very HebreAv AAmrd, in many other instances, by the authors 
of the English version ; and lastly, I Avill repeat the context, that my 
readers may be able to Judge Avhether any stress can be laid on the 
phrase alluded to by the Editor -Eirst, from Parkhnrst’s Hebrew and 
Englisli Lexicon, and are used both as nouns and 

particles, for time liidden or (concealed from man, as well indelinite, 
Gen., xvii. S; ] Sam , xiii 1”; 2 Sam, xii. P), and otoinal, Gen , iii. 22, 
Psalm, ix. (S, as linite, Exod , xix. !) ; xxi 0; 1 Sam. i 22, compare Averse 
2S, 1 Sam xx\di. 12; Isaiah, xxxii If; as Avell past, Gen, vi. 1, Dent., 
xxxii. 7; dosh , xxiv, 2; Psalm xli 14, cxiii 3; Prov viii. 23, as 
future. It seems to be much more frcguenlly used for an indefinite 
than for iiifnite, time. Sometimes it appears particularly to denote 
the continuance of the JeAvish dispensation or age, Gen., xvii. 13, 
Exod., xii 14, 24, xxvii 21, and al freg., and sometimes the period 
of time to the flubilee, which Avas an eminent type of the completion 
of the Jewish and typical dispensation, by the coming and death of 
Christ.” Secondly, the author of this Lexicon (though devoted to the 
cause of the Trinity) giA^es the translation of the term found 

in Micali, v 2 In the course of explaining the foicc of the Ayord 
says he, “ Micah, v 1, or 2, Tinsvim and his (the Messiah’s) goings 
forth haAX^ been from of old, Honi the days of antiquity.” 

Thirdly, from the English version, Isaiah, Ixiii. 11, “ Then he remem- 
bered the days of oldf or exactly as is found in Micah, v. 2. 

1 Sam., xxvii. 8, “ TJio.se nations Avere of old,” for the same Hebrew 
term abw- Deut., xxxii. 7, “ Remember the days 'of oldf for the 
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same Hebrew word. Gen., vi. 4, “ Which, were of old, men of renown,’* 
for the same term Psalm, Ixxvii. 5, “ I have considered the 

days of old, and the years of ancient times.” Here the term DIP 
which is rendered in Micah, v. 2, “ of old,” and the term Db''r trans- 
lated in the same verse “ everlasting,'' are both mentioned. Fourthly, 
the context is verses 2— 4 : “ Whose goings forth have been from of 
old, from everlasting : therefore will he give them up, until the time 
that she which travaileth had brought forth ; then the remnant of his 
brethren shall return unto the children of Israel : and he shall stand 
and feed in the strength of the Lord, in the majesty of the name of 
the Lord his God,” &c. Can the phrases, “ his God," “ m the strength 
of the Lord," and “ his brethren, " be consistently used for one who is 
the everlasting God V If so, how can we reconcile to our understand- 
ing the idea of the everlasting God’s reigning in the strength of an- 
other, having the Jews as his brethren, and looking up to another 
superior, who is designated by his God ”? If a body of men, distin- 
guished for their talents, learning, and situation in life, from time to 
time, be determined to support their long-established inventions, in 
defiance of scripture, reason, and common sense, how can truth make 
its appearance when so violently resisted V In fact, v^^rse 2 of Micah 
thus correctly stands : “ Out of thee (Bethlehem) shall he (the last 
expected Messiah) come forth unto me that is to be ruler in Israel, 
whose sources''" of springing forth have been from of ancient, from 
the days of old.” 

The Editor advances, that ‘‘ even son” implies an equality of 
nature with the Father : certainly it does so, when referred to one 
carnally begotten, but otherwise, it signifies a distinguished creature. 
1 Ohron, xxviii. 6 : “ And he said unto me, Solomon thy son, he shall 
build my house and my courts : for L have chosen him to be my son, 
and I will be his father.” Job i. 6 : ” When the sons of God came 
to present themselves before the Lord,” &c. Is Solomon, because 
ho is called a son of God, to be considered a partaker of the divine 
nature? Are the angels, designated “ the sons of God,” considered 

'■ These are the seed of AlHiiham and that ol’ David, till oiigli wliicli (jod declares, by 
tiie mouths of the aiieleat piophets, that he will raise the Messiah to fia\e the woiJd. — 
Vide Pcirkhiu-Ht’s Hebrew Lexicon, “ The iilace Avheiice any thing conies. Job , xxviii. 
Isaiah, liviii. 11, Psalm l.w 9, Ixxv. 7 ; in wliich last passage, is used for that 

part of the lieavens whence the solar light cometli forth, i. e. the east. Comp. 

Psalm xix 0, 7 ” Parkhurst also rejects the popular meaning, saying, “ Not Ins (Messaih’s) 
-eternal generation from the Lather, as this word has been tort in ed to signify.” 
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to be of the same nature with the Deity ? The Editor, however, 
adds, (p. 594.) “ Our author hints that in the sacred writings others- 

have been termed the sons of God : this, however only proves, that 
Christ is, by nature, tlie son of God, while all others are the sons 
of God by adoption, or metaphorically.” To establish Christ’s being 
the only Son of. God, he quotes Rom., viii 32, in which Christ is 
termed God’s own son ; and John, i. 1(5, where he says, that “the 
Holy vSpirit also terms him, not merely the only son, but the only- 
begotten son of the Father.” I therefore quote here verse 32 in 
question, with the preceding verse of the same Chapter of Romans : 
“ What shall we then say to these things? If God be for us, who 
can be against us ? He that spared not his own 8on, but delivered 
him up for us all, how shall he not with him also, freely give us all 
things ?” Here St. Paul proves beyond doubt, the unlimited mercy 
of God towards men, as manifested by his appoinment of his own 
Son, to save mankind from death, at the risk of the life of that son, 
without limiting the honour of a spiritual birth to Jesus, and denying 
to others the same distinction, who, in common with Jesus, enjoy it 
according to unquestionable sacred authorities. Deut., xxxii. 18 : 
“Of the Rock that begat thee thou art unmindful.” Exod., iv. 22 : 
“ Israel is my son, even my Jirst’-homy 2 Sam. vii. 14 : “I will 
be his (Solomon’s) father, and he shall be my son. If he commit 
iniquity, I will chasten him with the rod of men, and with the 
stripes of the children of men.” Did St. Paul mean to destroy 
the validity of these, as wall as of many other texts to a similar effect, 
by representing Christ as the only being distinguished by the title 
of Son of God, and excluding angels, Adam, Israel, Solomon, and 
David, from this spritual dignity ? I firmly belive he did not. 

If a king who had several children, sent one of them to fight 
battles against those who committed depredations on his subjects, 
and his son, so sent, gained a complete victory in that war, but 
with the loss of his own life ; and if, with a view to exalt or magnify 
the attachment of this sovereign to his people, one of his subjects 
declares tliat his sovereign was so deeply interested in the protection 
of his people as to send his own son, even the most beloved, to repel 
the enemies at the hazard of his life, and that he had not spared his 
own son in securing the lives of his people — does he confine the 
royal birth to that son, or does he degrade other sons of the king 
from that dignity ? I beg my readers will read Rom., viii. 31, 32, 
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and reflect upon their purport. Besides, we find in the original 
Hebrew, Gen., i. 27, “ God created man in hia image^^' and in the 
English version, “ in his own image.'" ^ 

Did the original writer of Genesis mean, that God created man 
in some fictitious or adopted image resembling that of God ? Did 
the authors of the English version violate the original construction 
by adding the word to the phrase “in his image?” Or did 

they add it only for the energy of expression ? Psalm, Ixvii. 6 : “ God 
even our God, shall bless us.” Does the writer here exclude God 
from being the God of the world, by tlie use of the word ovm in the 
verse, against the declaration of Paul ? Rom. iii. 29 : “ Is he the God of 
the Jews only ? Is he not also of the Gentiles ? Yes, of the Gentiles 
also.” Or does he use this word to shew the Israelites’ especial attach- 
ment to God ? In 1 Tim. i. 2, Paul uses the expression, “ Timothy, my 
own son in the faith.” Did he thereby exclude his thousands of 
spiritual disciples from being his sons in the faith ? 

In reply to his allusion to John i. 16, in which Jesus is said to be 
“ the only-begotten Son of the Father,” I beg to refer the Editor to 
Heb. xi. 17 : “By faith Abraham, when he was tried, offered up Isaac ; 
and he that had received the promises offered up his only-begotlen 
son.” Whence he may perceive that the phrase “ only-begotten,” 
implies only most beloved among the children, as Abraham had, at 
that time, another son beside Isaac, namely, Ishmael, by Hagar, given 
to him as his wife, Gen. xvi. 3, 15. Were we to take the word*of 
John, “ only-begotten,” in its literal sense, in defiance of Heb. xi. 17, 
we must discredit the express word of God, declaring Israel his be- 
gotten and first-born son, and describing David to be his begotten 
son. 

It is worth noticing, tliat the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
applies the last phrase, “ begotten son,” in an accommodated sense, 
to Jesus, Heb. i. 5 ; I say in an accommodated sense, since in Psalm 
ii, 7, it is David that declares, during the prosperous time of his 
reign, “ The Lord hath said unto me, Thou art my son, this day have 
I begotten thee.” Besides, how can the orthodox Christians, who con- 
sider Jesus as the begotten Son of God from eternity, with consis- 
tency maintain the opinion, that God had begotten him, at a parti- 
cular day, during the reign of David ? They may, perhaps, apply some 
of their mysterious interpretations to this passage of the Psalms ; but 
they will, of course, in that case, pardon my inability to comprehend 
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them. I will not return to the subject of Rev. i. 8, and Heb. i. 10, 
though the Editor recurs to them in this place. 

As to his frequent repetition of such phrases as “Jesus is Jehovah 
God,” “ a tremendous being in his wrath,” &c., I only say, they are 
best calculated to work upon the minds of those that are brought up 
in the notion of the Trinity, but do not carry any weight with 
them in an argument subject to the decision of an enlightened 
public. 

I asserted in my Second Appeal, that Jesus removed the doubt 
that arose with regard to the sense in which the unity should be taken 
in John x. 30, (“ I and niy father are one,”) by representing the unity 
so expressed to be such as he prayed might exist amongst his apostles, 
which was, of course, the unity of will and design, and not identity 
of being, as is evident from John xvii. 11, “ that they may he one 
as we are ”, and verse 22, “ that they may he one even as loe are one 
on which the Editor makes the following remarks : 

“ The declaration, John xvii. 22, ‘ that they may be one even as 
we are one,’ was made at a time, and to persons totally different from 
that in John x. 30, ‘ I and my Father are one,’ the latter was made to 
the gainsaying Jews, and the former in prayer to Ms heavenly Father; 
nor is there the least hint given that any doubt had arisen among 
the disciples respecting the expression * I and my Father are one. * ” 

It astonishes me very much to meet with a new rule laid down by 
the Editor, that’ no commentary ujmn, or explanation of a passage or 
phrase by the author of it, can have any weight, if it is made or given 
at a subsequent period in the course of a solemn prayer to God, or 
before a body of new hearers, without an express declaration of 
their doubts as to the meaning of it. If this rule stand good, many 
commentaries and notes by authors on their respective works must 
cease to be of use, and the universally adopted rule, that passages 
of Scripture should be explained by their reference to one another, 
must be annulled. In oh. x. 30, “ T and my Father are one,” Jesus 
declares unity to subsist between himself and God ; and in ch. xvii. 
11 and 22, by praying that “ they (his disciples) may be one, as he 
and the Father are one,” he explains that the unity between him 
and the Father was of the same kind as that which he prayed to 
be granted to his disciples ; hence by the unit}^ so prayed for, 
cannot be meant anything else than unity of will and design. 
Although that imity may not be of the same degree that subsisted 
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between him and the Father, yet the force of the conjunction “ as 
shews that it is of the same kind. 

Jesus could not mean in praying for his apostles, verse 11, an 
unity m nature among them, whence we might have inferred unity in 
nature between him and his God ; since they were long before this 
prayer created in the one human nature ; nor could he pray for a 
renewed spiritual nature to be given to them, (as the Editor thinks to 
be the case), because they wer# already endued with that spiritual 
union, as is evident from the passage of the very chapter, (xvii. 6, 8, 
16, 22), “ They have kept thy word.” — “ And have known surely that 
I came out from thee, and they have believed that thou didst send 
me.” — “ They are not of the world, even as I am not of the worlds — 
“ The glory which thou gavest me, I have given them” Besides, 
unity in spiritual nature is not the same kind of unity which subsists 
between the individuals of one nature. 

Supposing unity of nature existed between God and Jesus Christ, 
(as the Editor believes,) in the same manner as it is found in one 
begotten by a man or animal and his parents, and that Jesus actually 
meant by the words, “ my father,” in verse SO, to ..ffirm God to be 
his real Father, would it not be quite idle in Jesus to have declared, 
that he as a Sou was of the same nature with his Father, instead of 
saying that he was a Son entertaining the same will and design with 
his Father, since the former circumstance is natural and obvious, but 
the latter is not always found to exist, as we daily • find among the 
children of men? Were the circumstance of one’s calling God Kis 
f’ather received as a proof of his being actually the son of God, and, 
of course, of his unity in natxire with the Deity, we must consider 
David as a real son of God, and of the same nature. Psalm Ixxxix. 
29 : “ He shall cry unto me. Thou art my Father, my God, and the 

rock of my salvation and we also must esteem Israel one in nature 
with God ; (Jer. iii. 4, “ Wilt thou not from this time cry unto me, 
My Father, thou art die guide of my youth ?”) We must even admit 
all Christians to be one in nature with the Father of the universe, for 
we are taught to pray to our Father in heaven. Matt. vi. 9. See also 
verses 1, 4, 6, 8, 14, 15, 18, and 32 of the same chapter. John xx. 
17 : My Father and your Father,” &c. 2 Cor. i, 3 : “ The Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ,” and “ the Father of mercies,” &c. To enable 
my readers to take a clear view of this passage, I here quote the 
context, as well as the note found in the Improved Version upon it. 
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Vers. 29, 30 : “My Father, who gave them me, is greater than all : and 
none is able to pluck them out of my Father’s hand. I and my 
Father are one that is, “ To snatch my true disciples out of my 
hand would be to snatch them out of my almighty Father’s hand ; 
because T and my Father are one ;’ one in design, action, agreement, 
affection. See ch. xvii. 11, 21, 22. 1 Cor. iii. 8-r^Now he that planteth, 
and he that watereth are one.’ ’’ (Improved Version.) Both in the 
Scriptures, and in ordinary composkion, unity, when referred to two 
substances, implies invariably perfect concord of will, or some other 
qualities and by no means oneness of nature, — a fact which my 
readers will perceive by a slight attention to the common usage of 
language, and also to the following verses : — Gen. ii. 24 : “And he 
(the husl)and) shall cleave unto his wife, and they two shall be one 
flesh'' Ezek. xxxvii. 19 : “I will take the stick of Joseph, and will 
put them with him, even with the stick of Judah, and make them 
ONE stick, and they shalll be one in mine hand ” 1 Cor. x. 17 : 
“For we being many are one bread, and oyie body ; for we are all 
partakers of that one bread.’’ 

I never amused myself with the thought that Christ did “pray 
that his disciples might be one with him and his heavenly Father,” 
nor did I ever rejoice at the idea that Jesus, “a man approved of 
God,” was one in nature with the invisible Most High ; I onl}^ observ- 
ed in my Second Appeal, that if Trinitarian authors succeeded in 
their attempt tq prove the deity of Jesus Christ from a perverted 
interpretation of such phrases as “the Father in me, and I in him 
— “he d Welle th in God, and God in him tliey woidd unavoidably 
increase the number of the persons of the Godhead much beyond 
three, since similar expressions are frequently fomid applied to the 
disciples of Jesus. John xiv. 20: “At that day ye shall know, (address- 
ing himself to his disciples,) I am in my Father, and ye in me, and I 
in you " Ch. xvii, 21 : “ Thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that 
they also may be one in us,” John vi. 56 : “He that eateth my flesh, 
and drinketh my blood, dwelleth in me, and I in him.” 1 John iv. 
15 : “Whosoever, shall confess that Jesus is the Son of God, Ood 
dtt^elleth in him, and he in Ood." 2 Peter i. 4 : “That by these ye 
might be partakers of the divine nature.” 

The Editor seems displeased at my having declined to submit 
indiscriminately to my countrymen the whole doctrine of the New 
Testament, because certain passages therein, having imdergone 
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Imman distortions, occasion much dispute. I therefore beg to refer 
him to another portion of this Essay, as well as to all church history, 
which shew that my plan was conformable to the example laid down 
by the apostles and primitive Christians, who used to accommodate 
their instructions to the gradual progress of their followers. 

In answer to his question, “How was it that I did not feel stnick 
with the absurdity of a creature’s creating all things,” Sac. ? I beg 
only to reply by another qiies^^on, viz. How does the Reverend 
Editor justify the idea, that one who was in the human shape, pos- 
sessed of human feelings, and subject to the calls of nature, was the 
very God whom he defines as existing for ever, immaterial, invisible, 
and above all mortal causes or effects ? 

The Reverend Editor says, that nothing can be more incorrect 
than my assertion, p. 130, that Jesus in John x. ‘ disavowed the 
'charge of making himself God:’ — after having borne the fullest 
testimony to his equality with God in chapters v. and • viii., at 
length prevaricates and retracts for fear of death.” I therefore 
refer to chapters v. and viii., and now ask the Editor whether he 
calls the following saying of Jesus, found in chapters v. and viii., 
the fullest testimonies to liis equality with God ? “ The Son can do 

nothing of himself.” “ For the Father loveth the Son, and slieweth 
him all things that himself doeth.” “ So the Son quickeneth whom 
he will; for the Father judgeth no man, but hath committed all judg- 
ment unto the Son.” “ He that heareth my word, and believeth on 
him that sent me^ hath everlasting life.” “ So hath he given to the 
Son to have life in himself, hath given him authority,” t%c. “ I can 
of mine ownself do nothing.” I seek not mine own will, but the will 
of the Father who hath sent me." For the works which the Father 
hath given me to finish,” i^c. “ I am come in my Father s name." 
Ch. viii. : “ But he that sent me is true." I do nothing of myself ^ 

but as my Father hath taught me I speak these things.” “ But now 
ye seek to kill me, a man that hath told you the truth which I hate 
heard of God." Neither came I of myself, but he sent me." “I 
seek not mine own glory.” “ T know him (God) and keep his saying."^ 
Do these testimonies amount to the equality of Jesus with his God 
and Father ? If so, the Editor must have in view a definition of the 
term “ equality” quite different from that maintained by the world. 

As to John V. 23, I beg to refer my readers to the snbseqiieut chapter of this Eesay, 
'where I wifi examine the same verse fully. 
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I at the same time entreat the Editor to point out a single verse- 
in either of these two chapters containing a proof of the equality 
of Jesus Christ with God, setting in defiance all the phrases I have^ 
now quoted from these very chapters. After reflecting upon the 
above cited phrases, the Editor will, I hope, spare the charge, that 
Jesus “ at length prevaricates and retracts for fear of death ; ” for, his- 
disavowal of deity in ch. x. 36, was quite consistent with all the doc- 
trines and precepts that he taught ip tlie evangelical writings, (Ficie 
the whole of the four Gospels.) 

The Editor then adds, “ the confession, (in x. 34 — 36,) which our 
axithor terms a disavowal of deity, was the very confession for which 
they sought again to take him, because they still thought he made 
himself God.” T am, therefore, under the necessity of quoting the 
context, to shexv” that the Jews seemed appeased at the explanation 
given by Jesus himself, as to their misunderstanding of him, and 
that they sought again to take him on account of another subsequent 
assertion of his. The context is, (32) “ Many good works have I 
shewed you from my Father ; for which of those works do ye stone 
me? (33) The Jews answered him, saying. For a good work we stone 
thee not ; but for blasphemy ; and because that thou, being a man, 
makest thyself God. (34) Jesus answered them, Is it not written in 
your law, I said ye are gods ? (33) If he called them gods unto whom 
the word of God came, (and the scripture cannot be broken,) (36) 
Say ye of him whom the Father hath sanctified, and sent into the 
world, Tliou blasphemest ; because I said I am the Son of God ? (37)- 
If I do not the works of my Father, believe me not : (38) but if I do, 
though ye believe not me, believe the works ; that ye may know and 
believe that the Father is in me,'-' and I in him. (39) Ther'efore they 
sought again to take him, but he escaped out their hand.” Does 
not Jesus here appeal to scripture, on the ground that if the sacred 
writings, every assertion of which is but true, are justified in calling 
magistrates and prophets gods, and that the Jews in reading the 
Scriptures styled those superiors by the epithet gods, in conformity 
to their Scriptures, they could not in justice accuse him, the sanctified 
Messiah of God, of blasphemy, for his having called himself only 

I have already in a preceding page (440) stated that such a phrase as “ one is in 
another, and the other is in him,” implies in scriptural language only unity in design and 
wiU, as It is frequently applied to the apostles in i-efeience to God, and to their Lord 
and Master Jesus Christ. 
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the Son of God ? Does not Jesus here justify the use of the phrase* 
“ Son of God,” for himself, in the same metaphorical sense that the 
term “gods” was used for the magistrates and prophets among' 
Israel ? If so, he of course relinquishes his claim to the use of the- 
phrase “ God,” and “ Son of God” in its real sense. If a commoner, 
who holds a high situation under government, suffers himself to be 
called “honourable” and, consequently, be accused of presumption 
in permitting himself to be d|slgnated by that title*, on the ground 
that he was not actually the son of a nobleman, would he not justify 
himself against this charge by saying, “ You call all the judges Lords 
in their judicial capacity though they are not noblemen by birth ; 
yet you charge me (who liold a more dignified situation than the 
judges) with arrogance, because I suffer myself to be addressed as 
‘honourable’ — a title which tlie children of noblemen enjoy”? In 
following the example of Jesus, I now appeal to scripture, and also- 
to common sense that my readers may judge thereby whether verses 
34 — 36 contain a confession of Godhead, or a disavowal of deity, 
made by Jesus himself. 

It is not only a single instance in which Jesus omitted to correct 
the Jews in their misconceiving the phrase, “ The Father is in me, • 
and I in him,” (verse 38,) but in many other instances he left them 
in ignorance. (John ii. 19, 21.) When Jesus told the Jews to 
destroy the temple, that he might raise it again in three days, they 
misunderstood him, and supposed that he intended to raise the temple- 
of Jerusalem, and, found fault with him, from this misconceived 
notion, before the high*priest. John ii. 21 : “ But he spake of the 
temple of his body ;” as well as John vii. 34 — 36, viii. 21, 22, as I 
noticed before in pages 333, 42J. The Editor, lastly, says that 
“ Jesus at last chose to die iiiider this very charge, rather than clear 
up the mistake, if it was such. This was their last and grand charge : 

‘ We have a law, and by that law he ought to die, because he made 
himself the Son of God,’ which they esteemed blasphemy worthy of 
death.” The Editor must be well aware that the Jews had such an 
inveterate enmity against Jesus, that they not only charged him with 
what they found in him contrary to their law, but even with wilful 
exaggerations. John v. lo : “ Tlie man departed and told the Jews, 
that it was Jesus who had made him whole.” Ver. 16 ; “ And 
therefore did the Jews persecute him, (Jesus,) and sought to slay him, 
because he had done these things on the sabbath day.” (To perform 
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a cure on the sabbath day is supposed by the Jews to be a breach of 
ihe traditions of the elders, and not a crime worthy of death ; yet they 
sought to kill Jesus under that pretence.) Ver. 17: “But Jesus 
answered them. My father worketh hitherto, and I work. (18)* 
Therefore the Jews sought the more to kill him, because he not only 
had broken the sabbath, but said also that God was his Father, 
making himself equal with God.” Although the Jews in their own 
•defence, called God their Father, ^vithout subjecting themselves 
to the charge of blasphemy, (John viii. 41, We have one Father, even 
God,'^) yet they sought to kill Jesus on the false ground, that he 
equalized himself with God by calling God his father. It is worth 
•observing, that, lest the Jews should infer his independence in dping 
miracles, and wrest his words from the purpose, (“ My Father worketh 
hitherto, and I work ”) Jesus firmly avows his entire dependence on 
‘God in whatever he had performed, in verse 19, (“Verily, I say unto 
you, the Son can do nothing of himself,” Ac.,) and also in the following 
verses, in so much that the Jews, being unable to find any plea for 
his destruction, remained quiet, and and left Jesus in peace. (Vide 
the whole of ch. v.j In Luke xxiii. 2, the Jews charged him with 
having perverted the nation by representing himself as their king, 
and having forbidden to give tribute to Ciesar : a charge which was 
full of misrepresentation. 

Let us return now to the text quoted by the Reverend Editor : 

We have a law, and by our law he ought to die, because he made 
himself the So7i of God;”— whence it is evident, that, notwithstanding 
the great hatred which the Jews entertained towards our Saviour, 
and the misrepresentation they were guilty of in their accusation against 
him, the severest charge which they preferred under the pretence of 
religion was, that “he made himself the Son of God,” and they would 
have, of course, accused him of having made himself God, to Pilate, 
whom they found inclined to release Jesus, and in presence of the 
multitude, this being better calculated to excite the wrath of the 
latter and horror of the former, had the Jews ever heard him declare 
himself God, or say anything that amounted to his claim to the 
Godhead. The high-priest and other chief accusers knew very well 
that their people were taught to consider God as their Father, and to 
•call themselves the children of the Most High (correctly speaking, the 
sons of the Most High, Psalm Ixxxii. 6) ; and this idea was so familiar 
.among them, that Jesus also admitted them to be the particular 
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•childreii o£ the Deity. Mark vii, 27 ; “ But Jesus said unto her, Let 
the children first he filled,” &c. 

The Editor says, (page 597,) that ** our author queries on what 
principle any stress can be laid on the prophetic expression quoted 
in Heb. i. from the Psalms, ‘ Thy throne, 0 God, is for ever and 
ever.’ We reply merely on this principle, that it is spoken by God, 
who cannot lie.” Are not these words also, “ Ye are gods,” spoken 
by Him who cannot lie ? Is not the very verse of Hebrews, “ Thy 
throne, 0 God, is for ever an& ever,” applied originally to Solomon 
by Him who cannot lie, and, in an accommodated sense, to Jesus by the 
apostle ? I will not introduce the subject again, it having been 
noticed in page 344. The Editor expresses his astonishment at 
what I say in Second Appeal, that the phrase “ for ever ” must mean 
a limited time when referred to an earthly king or a creature, and 
therefore it carries no weight in proof of the deity of Jesus when 
applied to him. The reason which he assigns for his surprise is. 
How could I take this phrase in a finite sense when applied to Jesus, 
the eternal Jehovah ? Did not the Editor feel astonished at the idea 
that he employs the application of the x>hrase “ for ever ” in his 
attempt to prove the deity of Jesus, and then employs the circumstance 
of the eternal deity of Jesus, for the purpose of proving that infinite 
duration is understood by the phrase ** for ever, ” when referred to 
J esus ? 

As he admits that “for ever” when referred to a creature, 
implies a limited time only ; he, therefore, must spare this phrase^ 
and try to quote some other term peculiar to God, in his endeavour 
to establish the deity of Jesus. 

The Editor says, that the expression of Jesus to Mary, (John 
XX. 17,) “ Go to my brethren, and say unto them, I ascend unto my 
Father and your Father, and to my God and your God, ” was merely 
in his human nature. I wish the Editor had furnislied us with a 
list, enumerating those expressions that Jesus Christ made in his 
human capacity, and another shewing such declarations as he made 
in his divine nature, with authorities for the distinction. I might 
have, in that case, attentively examined them as well as their 
authorities. From his general mode of reasoning, I am induced to 
think, that he will sometimes be obliged, in explaining a single 
sentence in the scriptures, to ascribe a part of it to J esus as a man, 
and another part to him in his divine nature. As for example, John 
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V, 22y 23 : “ For the Father judgeth no man, but hath committed 
all judgment unto the Son, that all men should honour the Son even 
as they honour the Father. He that honoureth not the Son, honoureth 
not the Father which hath sent him. ” The first part of this sentence,, 
“hath committed all judgment unto the Son,” must have been 
(according to the Editor) spoken in the human nature of Jesus Christ,, 
since the Almighty, in exercising his power, does not stand in need 
of another’s vesting him with that power. The second part of the 
same sentence, “ all men should honour the Son, even as they honour 
the Father, ” must be ascribed by the Editor to Jesus as God, he 
having been worthy to be honoured as the Father is. And the last 
part, “ which hath sent him, ” relates again to Christ’s human 
capacity since it implies his subjection to the disposal of another. 
Is this the internal evidence of Christianity on which the orthodox 
divines lay stress ? Surely not. 

As to the exclamation of Thomas, (John xx. 28,) “My Lord and 
my God !” It is neither a confession of the supreme deity of Jesus- 
by him, nor is it a vain exclamation, since it is evident, from verse 
25, that Thomas doubted Christ’s resurrection without any reference 
to his deity ; and that, when he saw J esus and the print of the 
nails, he believed it, and being struck with such a circumstance,, 
made the exclamation, “ My Lord and my God !” according to the 
invariable habits of the Jews, Arabs, and almost ail other Asiatic 
nations, who, when struck with wonder, often make exclamations 
iu the name of the Deity; and that Jesus, from these apparent 
circumstances, and having perceived his heart, says, “ because thou 
hast seen me, thou hast believed, ” (verse 29) ; by which Jesua 
acknowledges the belief of Thomas in the fact which he doubted 
in verse 25, that is, his resurrection ; for the subject in question^ 
as it stands in the context, has no allusion to the deity of Jesus ; 
and the form in which a confession is made, is totally different 
from that of exclamation, both in the scriptures and in ordinary 
language. How can Tliomas be supposed to have meant to confess 
the deity of Jesus in a mere exclamation, “ My Lord and my God !’^ 
without adding some phrase conveying confession, such as “ Thou 
art” my Lord and ray God, and “ I believe you to be” my Lord 
and ray God ? I- beg that my readers ^ill attentively refer to the 
context, and to the common habits of Asiatics on occasions similar to 
this, and form their opinion respecting this subject. The Editor 
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quotes Matt. v. 37, which, with its context, forbid all sorts of swear- 
ing ; but what relation this has to the exclamation of Thomas, John 
XX. 28, I am unable to discover. 

The Editor quotes six passages from the Gospel and the book of 
the Revelations, four of which I have already examined, and I notice 
now the remaining two verses. First, John i. I : ‘‘ In the beginning 
was the word, and the word was with God, and the word was God.** 
By the first sentence, (“ in the beginning was the word”) the Editor 
attempts to prove the eternity or the son ; by the second, (“ the word 
was with God”) his distinct personality ; and by the third (“ the word 
was God”') his deity. 

Let us first take this verse in its literal sense, and ascertain 
whether or not it is, in that case, intelligible. “ In the beginning” — 
i. e. in the time — “ was the word” — i. e. existed such a sound as was 
capable of conveying a meaning. “ The word was with God” — i. e. 
this sound existed in the Deity, since no s’ound can exist of itself. 

The word was God” — i. e. the word was the deity, or a deity, or 
being like other attributes of the Deity, it was divine. The whole 
verse thus stands ; “ From the beginning the word of God, or Reve- 
lation manifesting his will and commandments, existed with him as 
God himself and by the same word God made or established all 
things ; as the Jewish and Muhammadan as well as Hindoo theolo- 
gians believe, on the authority of the words respectively acknowledged 
by them, that God made and established all things by his word only. 
{Vide Gen. i. 3, et seq.) And he communicated that Revelation to the 
world through Jesus Christ, (as testified beforehand by John the 
Baptist,) for the purpose of effecting the salvation of those that 
received and believed the authority of that Revelation. This is 
detailed throughout vers. 2 — 12. In verses 13, 14, Jolm expressly 
personifies “the word” in Jesus, as the bearer and deliverer of the Re- 
velation : ‘‘ The word was made flesh,” (or the word was flesh,) “ and 
dwelt among us,” &c. To explain fully this metaphorical representation, 
John designates Jesus by this name, with the additional words “ of 
life,” once in his Epistle, 1 John i. 1, “ The word of life,” and with the 
additional words “of God,” once in Rev. xix. 13, “ His name is called 
the word of God whereby he manifests that Jesus, as the deliverer 

The roaHon for the use of the masculine gender in these verses, Ixitli in the original 
OoBpel and in the English version, is obvious, as the original word A.oyos signifying the 
“ word,” is masculine. 
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of the word of God, is called by that name, and not actually identified 
with the word, as otherwise might have been supposed from his* 
Gospel, i. 1. John i. 1, is not the only instance in which an attribute 
of the Deity is thus represented as one with God ; for the very same 
writer identifies love with the Deity, in 1 John iv, 8, 16, on the 
ground that love is of God, and is manifested in the world by him. 
1 John iv. 7. 

Secondly. I have to notice the rrthodox exposition of the verse 
in question : they intei*pret the word “ beginning,” as signifying all 
eternity, and by the term “ word,” they understand Jesus the son of 
God ; that is, from all eternity the son of God existed with God, distinct 
in person, and he was also God. The interpretation is, I presume, 
equally unscriptural, as it is revolting to the understanding, and for 
several reasons ; First. As long as a passage can be consistently 
taken and understood in its literal sense, there can be no apology for 
taking it in a figurative one. Here we find no authority for identify- 
ing Jesus with the “ word,” or designating him by that term in any 
of the preceding Gospels ; he is only figuratively so called in Revela- 
tion, by the name of “ the word of God.” Under these circumstances, 
to understand Jesus literally and so abruptly by the term “ word,” in 
John i. 1, (against the established doctrine of the Jews and the rest 
of the oriental nations,) and to assume this word as existent in the 
beginning, and as instrumental in the hands of God, in moral and 
physical creations, is entirely inadmissible. 2ndly. The Evangelist 
John, in his Gospel, uses the word “ beginning” in a finite sense, and 
generally implying the beginning of the Christian dispensation, (John 
xvi. 4, XV. 27, viii. 25, 44, vi. 64, ii. 11,) and not once for “ all eternity,’^ 
Hence to understand the word “ beginning ” in an infinite sense, is 
opposed to the sense adopted throughout the whole of his Gospel. 
3rdly. In the first verse of Genesis, “ In the beginning God created 
the heaven and the earth,” we find, in a similar connection, the same 
phrase, “ in the beginning.” Were we to follow the orthodox inter- 
pretation, and take it in an infinite sense, {i. e, from eternity God 
created the earth and heavens,) we should be compelled to profess the 
eternity of the world and become materialists. 4thly. To acknow- 
ledge the son to be the true God, and to have lived with the true God 
from eternity, destroys at once the idea of the unity of God, and 
proves beyond every question, the plurality of the Diety. For, if we 
see one real man living with another real man, though both of them 
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are one in nature and design, are we not compelled, by the ordinary 
course of nature, to apprehend the duality of man, and to say that,, 
there are two men? Can oi'thodox ingenuity prove, that there are 
not two, but one man, or prevent the comprehension of the duality of 
man ? If not, I wish to know whether, after admitting that the real 
God, the Son, exists with the real God, the Father, from eternity, 
the Editor can consistently deny the existence of two real Gods ? 
othly. The exposition of the Editor must render John i. i, directly 
contradictory of Deut. xxxii. ‘’1^, “ I am he, and there is no God with 
me." Here Jehovah himself expressly denies having another real 
God with him in the universe, for he is often said to have had ficti- 
tious Gods with him and, therefore, Jehovah’s denial, in this verse, 
must be referred and confined to real Gods. Psalm Ixxxii. 1 : “ God 
standeth in the congregation of the mighty, he judge th among the 
Gods.” He then addressed himself to those nominal Gods of Israeli 
among whom he stood, “I said, ye are Gods," (in verse 6). But we 
firmly believe that John, an iu'^pired writer, could not utter anything 
that might contradict the express declaration of Jehovah, though the 
Editor and others, from a lui'^taken notion ascribe this contradiction 
to the Evangelist. 6thlv. They thus render the last sentence of the 
verse the Avord was God,” without the indefinite article “a” before 
“God,” while they translate Exod. vii. 1, “ I have made thee (Moses) 
a God to Pharoah,” though, in the original Hebrew, there stands pnly 
the word or “God, without the indefinite article “a” before' 

it. If regard for the divine unity induced them to add the article 
“ a ” in the verse of Exodu-^, “ a God to Pharoh,” why did not the 
same regard, as well as a desire of consistency, suggest to them to- 
add the article “ a ” in John i. 1, “ the word was a God” ? We may, 
however, easily account for this inconsistency. The term “ God ” in 
Exodus is applied to Moses, the notion of whose deity they abhor ; 
but as they meant to refer the same term in John i. 1, to Jesus, (whoso 
deity they are induced by their education to support,) they leave 
the word “ God ” here without the article “ a,” vind carefully write 
it with a capital G. Lastly. If eternity be understood by the 
phrase “In the beginning,” in John i. 1, and Jesus Christ be literally 
imderstood by the “ word,” then we shall not only be compelled to- 
receive Christ as an eternal being, but also his apostles ; since Luke 
(ch. i. 2) speaks of himself and his fellow-disciples, as “ eye-witnesses 
and ministers of the word from the beginning.” 
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Thirdly. I shall now quote the interpretation of this passage, by 
searchers after truth, who have been enabled to overcome their early- 
acquired prejudices. See Improved version, for which the Christian 
world is indebted to its eminently learned authors. 

“ The Word.] ‘ Jesus is so called because God revealed himself 
•or his word by him.” Newcome. The same title is given to Christ, 
Luke i. 2. For the same reason he is called the Word of life, 1, John 
i. 1, which passage is so clear and useful a comment upon the proem 
to the gospel, that it may be proper td^'cite the whole of it. ‘ That 
which was from the beginning^ which we have heard, which we have 
seen with our eyes, which we have looked upon, and our hands have 
handled of the W ord of life : for the Life was inanifeMed, and we 
have seen it, and bear witness, and shew unto you that eternal Life 
which was with the Father, and was manifested unto us ; that which 
we have seen and heard, declare we unto you.’ By a similar meto- 
nymy Christ is called the Life, the Light, the Way, the Truth, and 
the Resurrection. See Cappe’s Dissert. Vol. T. p. 19.” 

“ In the hegiiming.] Or, from the lirst, i. e., from the commence- 
ment of the gospel dispensation or of the ministry of Christ. This is 
the usual sense of the word in the tnd tings of this evangelist. John 

vi. 64, Jesus knew from the beginning, or from the first : ch. xv. 27, 

‘ Ye have been with me from the beginning.’ See ch. xvi. 14, ii. 24, 
iii. 11 ; also 1 John I. 1, ii. 7, 8 ; 2 John 6, 7. Nor is this sense of 
the word uncommon in other passages of the New Testament. 2 
Thess. ii. 13 ; Phil. iv. lo ; Luke i. 2.” 

“ The Word was with God.] He withdrew from the world to 
commune with God, and to receive divine instructions and qualifica- 
tions, previously to his public ministry. As Moses was with God 
in the mount, Exod. xxxiv. 28, so was Christ in the wilderness, or 
elsewhere, to be instructed and disciplined for his high and important 
office. See Cappe, ibid, p. 22.” 

And the Word was a God.] MVas God.’ Newcome. Jesus 
received a commission as a prophet of the. Most High, and was 
invested with extraordinary miraculous powers. But in the Jewish 
phraseology they were called gods to whom the word of God came. 
(John X. 35.) So Moses is declared to be a god to Pharoah. (Exod. 

vii. 1.) Some translate the passage, God was the Word, q. d. it was 
not so properly he that spake to men as God that spake to them by 
him. Cappe, ibid. See John x. 30, compared with xvii. 8, ii. 16, iii. 
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34, V. 23, xii. 44. Crellius conjectured tliat the true reading was gc^, 
the Word was God’s, q. d. the first teacher of the gospel derived his 
commission from God. But this conjecture, however plausible, rests 
upon no authority.” 

“Was in the beginning with God.'] Before he entered upon his 
ministry he was fully instructed, by intercourse with God, in the 
nature and extent of his commission.” 

“ All things loere done by hkm.] ‘All things were made by him, 
and without him was not anything made that was made.’ New- 
come ; who explains it of the creation of the visible, material world 
by Christ, as the agent and instrument of God. See his notes on ver. 
3 and 10. But this is a sense which the word cycvcro will not 
admit, ft^o/uat occurs upwards of seven hundred times in^he New 
Testament, but never in the sense of ereate. It signifies, in this 
gospel, where it occurs fifty-three times, to be, to come, to become, to 
come to pass ; also, to be done or transacted, ch. xv. 7. xix. 36. It has 
the latter sense. Matt. v. 18, vi. 8, xxi. 42, xxvi. 6. All things in the 
Christian dispensation were done by Christ, i. e. by his authority, 
and according to his direction ; and in the ministry committed to his 
apostles nothing has been done without his warrant. See John xv. 4 
f), ‘ Without me ye can do nothing.’ Compare vers. 7, 10, 16 ; Jolin 
xvii. 8 ; Col. i. 16, 17. Cappe, ibid.” 

Verse 14 : “ Nevertheless, the Word was flesh.” “ Though this 
flrst preacher of the gospel was honoured with such signal tokens of 
divine confidence and favour, though he was invested with so high an 
office, he was, nevertheless, a mortal man.' Cappe. In this sense 
the word flesh is used in the preceding verse. ‘ Fleshy says Mr. 
Lindsey, Sequel to the Apology, page 136, ‘ is frequently put for man. 
— Psalm Ixv. 2 ; Rom. iii. 20. But it frequently and peculiarly 
stands for man as mortal, subject to infirmities and sufferings ; and 
as such is particulary appropriated to Christ here, and in other places. 
1 Tim. iii. 16 ; Rom. i. 3, ix. 3 ; 1 Pet. iii. 18, iv. 1. nkoyo^ o-apjt 
^y€v€To, the Word was flesh, not became flesh, which is Newcome’s 
translation, or, was made flesh, which is the common version. The 
most usual meaning of yivOfiat, is to he. In this sense cytvcro is sued 
in this chapter, ver. 6 ; also in Luke xxiv. 19. The things concern- 
ing Jesus of Nazareth 05 € 7 €V€to, who was, not who became a pro- 
phet. See Cappe, p. 86 ; and Socinus in loc.” 

53 
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Now my readers may judge which of these interpretations of 
John i. 1 is consistent with scriptural authority and conformable to 
the human understanding. 

The Editor denies, positively, the charge of admitting three Gods, 
though he is in the practice of worshipping God the Father, God the 
Son, and God the Holy Ghost. I could wish to know what he would 
say, when a Hindoo also would deny polytheism on the same principle,, 
that if three separate persons be a^lmitted to make one God, and 
those that adore tliem be esteemed as worshippers of one God, what 
objection could be advanced, justly, to the oneness of three hundred 
and thirty- three millions of persons in the Deity, and to their worship 
in different emblems ? For, oneness of three or of thirty millions of 
separat^persons is equally impossible according to human experience, 
and equally supportable by mystery alone. 

The second passage of J ohn quoted by the Editor which I have 
not yet noticed is John xvi. 30 : “Now are we sure that thou knowest 
all things.” I admit that Jesus knows all things concerning his 
ministry and the execution of liual judgment, but not those that 
bear no relation to either of them, as I noticed in pages 344, 393, 
and 407, since the phrase “all things,” is very often used in a definite 
sense, both in the Old and New Testaments. In Joshua i. 17, when 
the people said, “We hearkened to Moses in all things,” they meant, 
of course, things with regard to the divine commandments. So, in Matt, 
xvii. 11, F-^lias is said to have “restored all things,” that is, aU things 
concerning his office as the forerunner of the Messiah. In Mark xxiii. 
23, Jesus said to his disciples, “I have foretold you all things,” of 
course what respected their salvation. Eph. vi. 21 : “Tychicus, a 
beloved brother, and faithful minister in the Lord, shall make known to 
you all things,” of course belonging to their salvation. Besides, 
the scriptures inform us, that those who devote themselves to 
the contemplation of the Deity are endued with the free gift of knowing 
all things ; but from this circumstance they are not considered to be 
elevated to the nature of God, nor numbered as persons of the 
Godhead. Prov. xxviii. 5 : “ They that seek the Lord, understand alt 
things.'^ 2 Tim. ii. 7 : “And the Lord give thee understanding in all 
things," 2 Sam. xiv. 20 : “And my Lord is wise, according to the wisdom 
of an angel of God, to know all things that are in the earth.” 

The Editor quotes Paul (page 598,) “God our saviour” and I Peter 
“the righteousness of God and our saviour Jesus Christ” and also 
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Jude 25, “to the only wise God our saviour.** He intends perhaps to 
shew, that as both God and Jesus are styled “ Saviours,” consequently 
Jesus is God. — I have fully noticed that several others, beside Jesus, 
were like him, appointed by God to save people from time to time, 
and named saviours in the scriptures ; but that the use of this appel- 
lation does not serve to prove the deity of any of them. V ide pages 
311 and 313. 

The Editor expresses his desj^te of Hindu polytheism triumphing 
in his own pure profession. I wonder how it could escape the notice 
of the Editor that the doctrine of plurality in unity maintained by 
him, and that professed by Hindus stand on the same footing, since 
the Editor, as well as the Hindus, firmly declares the unity of God, 
while at the same time botli acknowledge the 'plurality of persons 
under the same Godhead, although they differ from each other in the 
exact number. The following passage quoted by the Editor “the 
gods who have not made the heavens and the earth, shall perish from 
the earth and from under these heavens,” is equally applicable to 
several of the divine persons of both parties. 

In answer to the Editor’s query. Where does the unity of man- 
kind exist ? I entreat to be allowed to ask the Editor, where the 
unity of the Godhead exits ? If he say, that it is one divine nature 
that exists between the three sacred persons, I answer, that the unity 
of mankind is one human nature, and exists between so many 
individual persons. 

In answer to his question, When were all mankind one even in 
design and will ? I shall say that mankind has always been one, and 
shall be one even in will and design, in the glorious and prosperous 
reign of Christ ; the present difference in will and design, or in rank 
and situation among its persons, does not preclude them from imity 
of nature, as the Editor himself admits that “ one equal in nature to 
another may yet be subordinate in office.” Besides, we find that the 
wiU of God the Father was sometimes at variance tv ith that of God 
the Son. Matt xxvi. 39 : “ 0 my Father, if it be possible, let this cup 
pass from me ; nevertheless, not as I will but as thou wilt.^' Mark 
xiv. 36 : “ And he (Jesus) said Abba, Father, all things are possible 

unto thee ; take away this cup from me ; nevertheless, not what I will, 
but what thou wilt.” 

The Editor appeals to common sense, saying, that “ she sees 
iround her every day,** that one man “ equal in nature to another is 
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yet subordinate in office.” She sees so indeed ; but when she sees one 
man equal in nature to another, she reckons them two men, whether 
one is subordinate in office to the other or not. To this part of the 
evidence, I beg the Editor will pay some attention. It is indeed as- 
tonishing, that in all his illustrations, the Editor brings the Godhead 
to a level with any genus, including various species under it, but feels 
offended if any one should observe this fact to him. 

The Editor says, (page 601,) “ IJor is it true that it was the con- 
stant practice of the Saviour to pray to the Father for the power of 
working miracles ; for he never did them in his Father’s name, as was 
the invariable practice of the ancient prophets.” In reply to this, I 
only refer the Editor to John xi. 41, to Mark viii. 6, where we find 
Jesus had actually prayed to the Father in raising the dead, and 
breaking the bread ; and especially to John xi. 42, in which Jesus, by 
saying “thou hearest me always,'' avows that, during the whole 
period of his executing the commission, God heard his supplications, 
though in several instances of performing miracles he had not used 
verbally the name of God, in imitation of the practices of some of the 
ancient prophets. See 2 Kings v. 27, in which Elisha is said to have 
made Gehazi a leper without verbal supplication to God ; and in chap, 
ii. 10, Elijah bestowed on Elisha his power of performing miracles, 
without praying verbally to the Most High. As to the Editor’s asser- 
tion, that “ he never did them (miracles) in his Father’s name,” I 
again refer him to John x. 25, “ The works that I do in my father's 
name, they bear witness of me.” Ver. 43 : “ I am come in mj Father's 
name, and ye receive me not ; if another shall come in his own name, 
him ye will receive.” Here Jesus rests his divine commission on the 
name of God, and rejects the claims of any one who comes in his own 
name. He certainly sent his disciples to work miracles in his own 
name, as the Massiah sent from God, that his apostles might procure 
faith in him from Jews and Gentiles, whereby they both might 
have their access to God through him. Matt. x. 40-42: “He 
that receiveth you, receive th me, and he that receiveth me receiveth 
him that sent me. He that receiveth a prophet in the name of 
a prophet, shall receive a prophet’s reward ; and he that receiveth a 
righteous man in the name of a righteous man, shall receive a 
righteous man’s reward. And whosoever shall give to drink unto one 
of those little ones a cup of cold water only in the name of a disciple, 
verily I say unto you, he shall in no wise lose his reward.” These 
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shew evidently that man should be rewarded for any act that he may 
perform in the name of a disciple, even in the name of a righteous 
man. How much more is he to be approved in the sight of God if he 
acts in the name of the Messiah of the Most High ! 

I do not wonder at the idea of Christ’s empowering his apostles to 
worh: miracles when we find other prophets doing the same at their 
own choice, as I have often noticed. The Editor says, “If it be 
declared in scripture, that the Father created all things by and for the 
Sou, it proves only that the Son i# equal to the Father,” and that the 
passages, ‘ he hath given to the Son to have life in himself,’ ‘ the first- 
born of every creature,’ “place the equality of the Son with the Father 
beyond all dispute.” This must be a new mode of proof, invented 
for the support of the trinity, founded on mystery, far beyond my 
understanding. For if a creature’s being endowed with life by, or 
employed as an instrument in the hands of another, puts them both on 
a footing of equality, then, in the Editor’s estimation, the clay is 
equal to the potter ; the rod with which Moses performed his miracles 
was equal to that great prophet ; and Moses himself, by whom, and 
for whom, God exhibited so many wonderful works, was equal to the 
Deity. 



CHAPTER V. 


Remarks on the Replies to the Arguments found in Chapter 
the Third of the Second Appeal. 

Thjs Editor now comes (p. 602) to the last, and by far the easiest 
part of his work,” that of meeting my objections to the seven positions 
formerly advanced in support of the deity of Christ. The first of 
these is, that Jesus was possessed of ubiquity, deduced from John 
iii. 13, “No name hath ascended up to heaven, but he that came down 
from heaven, even the Son of man, who is in heaven.” The ubiquity 
of Jesus is, by the Editor, grounded on the phrase, “ who is in heaven,” 
found in the present tense, while Jesus was at that time on earth. I, 
in the first place, observed in my Second Appeal, (page 135,) that 
this argument might, perhaps, carry some weight with it, were not the 
frequent use of the present tense in a preterite or future sense observ- 
ed in the sacred writings ; and were not a great number of other 
passages to determine that the term “is,” in this instance, must be 
understood in the past tense ; and to support this assertion, I quoted 
several passages, a few of which the Editor has discussed, leaving the 
rest quite unnoticed. One of these is John viii. 58 : “ Jesus said unto 
them, Verily, verily, I say unto you, Before Abraham was, I am.” 
To weaken its force, the Editor says, “ Why must this declaration, 
‘ Before Abraham was, I am,’ be taken in a preterite sense ? Because 
if it be not, our author’s cause dies.” No ; but because it would bear 
no sense unless thus understood, “ Before Abraham was, I was.'* 
The Editor further says, “Did the Jews, however, understand it thus ? 
So far from it, that they esteemed it a decided declaration of 
Jesus’s equality with the Father, and took up stones to stone him as 
a blasphemer.” The Jews understood Jesus as declaring himself to be 
more ancient than Abraham which they first inferred from his assertion 
“Your Father Abraham rejoiced to see my day, and he saw it, and was 
glad.” (John viii. 56). But there is nothing in the context that 
can convey the least idea of ^he Jews having esteemed the phrase 
“Before Abraham was, I am,” a “decided declaration of Jesus’s 
equality with the Father,” or of their having, in consequence, taken 
up stones to stone him. Nor can the circumstance of their attempt 
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to stone Jesus be considered as a proof of their viewing the above 
<leclaration respecting his priority to Abraham as blasphemy against 
God, for they sought to slay Jesus once on account of his having 
healed a man on the sabbath day, which they considered as a breach 
of their law, and not as a claim to equality with the Deity (John 
V. 16); and they wanted again to destory Jesus merely from his 
affirming, “I know him, for I am from him, and he hath sent me^* 
(John vii. 29, 30.); and finally from motives o£ political safety, as far 
as regarded their connection with the Romans, the Jews resolved to 
kill him. (John xi, 47, 48, 53). 

The Editor says, that “Jesus himself, meek and lowly as he was, 
although he knew precisely in what sense they understood him, rather 
chose to work a miracle for his own safety, than to deny his divinity.” 
From what T have just stated, and from all that T mentioned in pp. 
444, 425, it obviously appears that neither the Jews understood his 
deity from the assertion, “Before Abraham was, lam,” nor was it usual 
with J esus to correct them whenever they mistook his meaning. The 
Editor might further perceive, in John v. 20, and its context, that 
Jesus, though charged with having a demon, omitted to correct fully 
their mistaken notion; and also, in John viii. 48, 49, that, on the Jews 
reproaching him with being a Samaritan, and with being possessed by 
a demon, the saviour only denied the second, and omitted to notice the 
former, which was the grossest charge that one Jew could ever prefer 
against another. 

The Editor seems doubtful as to the force of the arguments he has 
adduced in turning the above verse to his purpose, as he thought it 
proper to have recourse to “the body of evidence previously adduced” 
in his attempt to prove “Christ’s ubiquity ;” but my readers may be 
able to judge, from a calm examination of this body of evidence, 
whetlier or not it has any weight in proof of the ubiquity of the son. 

The Editor now lays down a rule for those instances where the 
present tense is used in the scriptures for the past, saying, “In poetry 
and sometimes in lively narrative, the present is, with strict propriety, 
used for the past, because the transaction is narrated as though passing 
before the reader’s eyes.” I therefore beg the Editor to explain, 
conformably to this rule, the instances I noticed (Second Appeal, pp. 
135, 136) and numerous other instances. John xi. 8 : “His disciples 
say unto him,” instead of said unto him. Ver. 38 : “Jesus cometh to 
ithe grave,” that is, came to the grave. Ch. xiii. 6 ; “Then cometh he to 
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Simon Peter,” that is, he came to Simon Peter. Do these come under 
the denomination of poetry or lively narration ? If not, the Editor’s 
rule must fall to the ground. If the Editor insists upon their being 
lively narration, because the circumstances are “ narrated as though 
passing before the reader’s eyes,” how can we be prevented, in that 
case, from taking the assertion in John iii. 11, also for a lively 
narration, on the same ground, that the circumstances are narrated in 
the verse in question “ as though passing before the reader’s eyes,” 
although Jesus had in reality meant bj present, the past tense? 

The Editor further observes, that “ it is a didactic discourse, on 
the clearness and accuracy of which depended the salvation of a man 
(Nicodemus) who had hazarded much in coming to Jesus for instruc- 
tion.” It is true that Jesus, as the greatest prophet of God, (or an 
omniscient being, according to the orthodox creed,) though well aware” 
of the slow apprehension of Nicodemus, instructed him in a language 
far from being clear and comprehensible to him, both in the preceding 
and following verses. Vide verse 3 : “ Except a man he horn ayainy 
he cannot see the kingdom of God.” Ver. 8 : “So is every one that 
is horn of the Spirit.^^ Ver. 13 : “ No man hath ascended up to heaven 
but he that came down from heaven,” See. Ver. 14 : “ And as Moses 
lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must the Son of man 
he lifted up ” — foretelling him of his death on the cross by these 
ambiguous words. Nay, moreover, he, in his discourse with the Jews- 
and the multitude, very often expressed Ids ideas in such a manner, 
that not only tlie Jews, but his own disciples, mistook his meaning; 
but he always regulated his instructions as he was guided by his and 
our heavenly Father. It would be, therefore, presumptuous in us to 
lay down rules for his conduct, maintaining that “ common humanity, 
therefore, demanded that in further discourse with him no word 
should be used but in its direct arid proper sense." 

In answer to..his assertion, “ If, then, he would only tell us how Jesus 
was regarded in those realms of light and truth previously to his des- 
cent on earth, he would himself settle this point,” — I beg to refer the 
Editor to such authority as no Christian can ever deny ; I mean 1 Peter 
i. 20 : “ Who verily was foreordained before the foundation of the worlds 
but was manifested in these last times for you.” And also to 2 Tim. i. 9 : 
“ Who hath saved us, and called us with a holy calling not accord- 
ing to our works, but according to his own purpose and grace, which 
was given us in Christ Jesus before the world began." If this plain. 
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explanation fall short of convincing the Editor of the real sense in 
which the pre-existence of Jesus and of his followers was meant, my 
endeavour to correct his notion on this head must be of no use. 

In order to weaken the force of the argument I founded on John 
vi. 62, “ The Son of man ascend up where he was before,'' shewing 
the absence of Jesus from heaven while he was talking to men on 
earth, the Editor quotes Gen. xi. 5, xviii. 33, in which Jehovah* is stated 
to have moved from one place to another, though possessed of omni- 
presence. But the Editor overinoked, or thought it judicious to omit 
to notice, the real point of my argument in the Second Appeal, which 
I now repeat : “ For the attribute of omnipresence is quite incon- 
sistent with the human notions of the ascent and descent effect- 
ed by the Son of man." It is not impossible for the omnipresent 
God that he should manifest himself wherever he chooses without 
violating his omnipresence ; but the notion of occupying two very 
distant places at one time by a son of man, is, of course, con- 
trary to the ideas acquired by human experience, unless this extra- 
ordinary circumstannce be ascribed to the power of performing 
miracles bestowed on man by God. 

Jesus, however, took every precaution in wording his discourse 
with Nicodemus, by the use of the term man in the very same verse, 
(^13,) thus establishing hi s humanity ; but, notwithstanding this, the 
prejudices of a great number of his followers have induced them to 
infer his ubiquity, and thereby his deity, from the same verse. 

I will not recur to the examination of such passages as “ who made 
all things,” “who upholds all things,” &c,, alluded to here by the 
Editor, having often noticed them in the former part of this work. 

Let us now come to the real point, and ascertain whether or not 
the word, in the original Greek, which is rendered “ is ” in the English 
version, in the phrase “ who is in heaven,” actually signifies the pre- 
sent tense, as a candid inquiry into this very point will bring us to a 
satisfactory decision at once. The word in the original is wv, a parti- 
ciple, and not a verb ; and all that I said in my Second Appeal may 
be compressed into three remarks. In the first place, that the time- 
of the participle is referred to the time of the verb found in the 
sentence ; and to corroborate this opinion, I quoted Bishop Middle- 
ton’s Doctrine of the Greek article. Part, i. p. 42, Note : “ We are to 
refer the time of the participle to the time of the act, &c., implied in 
the verb ; for past, present, and future cannot be meant otherwise 
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than in respect of that act.”*^ And I also cited J ohn i. 48, Ovra ctSov ore, 
I saw thee when thou wast literally, ** I saw thee being,” in which 
the present participle implies the past in correspondence with the 
verb €lSov, or “ I saw,” found in the same verse. I now also beg the 
attention of the Editor to the common usage of almost all the 
languages that have the use of a present participle, in which he will 
find the participles generally referring to the time of the verb related 
to it. In English, for example, in the following phrase, “ Being ill, I 
could not call upon you”, the time of the present participle “ being,” 
refers, I presume, to the verb “ could not call.” implying the past tense. 

In the second place, I quoted Levit. vii. 33, xiv. 47, in which the 
present participle is accompanied with the definite article, observing, 
that “ these present participles are referred to a time present with 
respect to the Act of the verbs connected with them, but future, with 
respect to the command of God” — that is when the definite article 
is prefixed in Greek to a present participle, it has reference to the 
verb connected with it in an indefinite manner. So we find many 
instances in the New Testament similar to those quoted from Leviti- 
cus. In the third place, I said, “ Moreover, we frequently find the 
present participle used in a past tense, even without refeience to the 
time of the verb. John ix. 25 : Tt <^Xos a>v apri gXcwci) “ Being blind, 
now I see ;” that is, “ Having been blind, now I see.” 

The Editor, omitting to notice the second and third arguments 
adduced by me, makes remarks only on the first, saying, that “ were 
this criticism (‘ being in heaven,’ instead of ‘ is in heaven ’) perfectly 
correct, it would not be of the least service to our author, as, *he 
being in heaven,’ is precisely the same as, ‘ he who is in heaven.’ ” I 
positively object to the accuracy of this assertion of the Editor; for 
the verb “ is,” generally affirms an act or a state at the time present 
when spoken; but the present participle (ov, or ‘‘ being,” even when 
preceded by the definite article cr or “ the,” implies time indefinitely, 
though the article o* is often rendered by a relative pronoun “ who ” or 
“ which,” and the participle by a verb, for the sake of elegance in 
English composition. I beg to refer the Editor first to those texts 
quoted in my Second Appeal. Levit. vii. 33 tO vpOor</)cp(i)v — avru) 
coral o Bpaxto)!' o Se^iocr, “ The offering (person) for him shall be the 

The Editor lias given, in p. 607, a quotation from Bishop Middleton, with some 
remarks of his own, but I am perfectly willing to leave it to the discerning reader to 
judge whether it corroborates my opinion or makes against it. 
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right shoulder.” Although the participle “ offering ” is found here in 
the present tense, yet it indisputably implies, that at any time in 
future in which the offering may be made, “the offerer shall be 
entitled to the right shoulder.” Lev. xiv. 47 : ‘0 ccrOwv — irkweira 
ifiaria avrov “The eating (person) shall wash his clothes.” The word 
eating,” though found here in the present participle, preceded by the 
definite Greek article & signifies any part of the future in which the 
act of eating shall take place. The phrase, “t/ie eating,^' (person,) is 
rendered in the English version “ he that eateth,” conformably to the 
idiom of the English language ; but this change of construction does 
not produce any change in the real meaning conveyed by the original 
Greek. As this phrase, “ he that eats,” bears no allusion to the 
support of the doctrine of the Trinity, no one will, I presume, 
scruple to interpret it in its original sense ; that is, he who eats 
^at any time future with respect to the commandment of God, shall 
wash his clothes. 

Secondly. T refer the Editor to the passages he quoted in p. 608, 
to save me the trouble of selecting them. John iii. 4 : How can a 
man be born when he is old,” literally, “ being old that is, at any 
point of time, no man being old can be bom. Ver. 15 : “ That no man 
believing on him should perish ;” that is, no one who may be induced 
to believe Jesus at any time, even up to the last day, should perish. 
Ver. 18 : “He not believing is condemned already ;” that is, he who 
rejects me at any time, is condemned already in the divine decree. 
Ver. 20 : “Every one doing evil hateth light,” at any time whatsoever. 
Ver. 29 : “ He having the bride is the bridegroom,” at any period of 
time. Ver. 31 : “ He being of the earth, is earthly,” at any period of 
time. Again, ch. v. 3 : “ In these lay a great multitude of folk impo- 
tent,” &c. In the original Greek, the verb “to lie,” is in the 
imperfect tense, and consequently the participle may be thus rendered, 
“Who were impotent up to that time.” Ver. 5*. “And a certain 
man was there, who had an infirmity thirty and eight years.” In 
this verse the participle is not preceded by the article : this, however, 
signifies that a certain man had an infirmity when he was present at 
the pool — not at the time when St. John narrated this circumstance. 
But with a view to expose my argument to ridicule, the Editor puts 
his own words into my mouth, saying, (p. 608,) “ In this chapter, ver. 
4, we have, * How can a man be bom when he is old,’ literally, 
‘ being old,’ on our author’s plan, ‘ having been old, and now not 
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being so and so on in all the above-stated verses. But I wonder 
how he could mistake what T have advanced in my Second 
Appeal in explanation of a present participle preceded by the 
article in the following words : “ Tlie offering (person) for him shall 
be the right shoulder : — the eating (person) shall wash his clothes. 
These present participles are referred to a time present with respect 
to the act of the verbs connected with them, but future with 
respect to the command of God.” Now my reader may judge 
whether I confined the meaning of a present participle to the past 
tense, as the Editor, no doubt inadvertently, misrepresents my 
arguments. 

Thirdly. I beg to refer the Editor to the translation of that verse- 
by the celebrated Dr. Campbell : “ For none ascendeth into heaven, 
but he wJio descended from heaven, the Son of man, whose abode 
is in heaven in which the sense of the participle is referred to an 
indefinite time ; for, a person whose abode is in London, may havo 
his temporary residence in Paris. 

Forthly. I beg also to refer to the explanation of the article o- 
before a participle, given by Parkhurst : “ xi. With a participle it 
may generally be rende red by, loJio^ that, which, and the participle as 
a verb. Thus 1 John ii. 4, o Acya>i/, he who saith, i. e., the (person) 
saying. John, i. 18, 6 wy toho is or was.'' 

As to the assertion of the Editor, that where the time of the 
participle “being,” found in the phrase “ being in heaven,” referred 
to the verb “ to ascend up to heaven,” it would completely prove the 
ubiquity of Christ, or involve perfect absurdity, — I presume there 
would be neither of these difficulties, in the event of the participle 
being referred to the verb mentioned in the verse ; for one’s being in 
heaven, or having his abode in heaven, does not render his ascent to 
heaven impossible, nor does it tend to prove his deity. Let us apply 
these circumstances as they stand literally to Moses and Elias, who 
descended from their heavenly abode, and appeared with Jesus Christ 
to his apostles, (Matt. xvii. 3,) and again ascended, would it prove 
their ubiquity, or involve absurdity? But is there anything more 
absurd than an attempt to prove the ubiquity of a son of man 
capable of occupying only a certain small space on earth ? 

In reply to his assertion, that “when John wishes to describe a 
past state of action or being, he chooses some past participle,” I only 
beg to remind him, that in the Greek language there is no past or 
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future participle for the verb to fee, and, consequently, the present 
participle is used for those tenses under the specific rules.^’-’ 

As to the second passage which he quoted to demonstrate the 
ubiquity of Jesus, (Matt, xviii. 20, "‘For where two or three are 
gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst of them,*’) 
I observed In my Second Appeal, “ Is it not evident that the saviour 
meant here, by being in the midst of two or three of his disciples, his 
^idance of them when joined in searching for the truth, without 
preferring any claim toubi(^ity? We find similar expressions in 
the Scriptures wherein the guidance of the prophets of God is meant 
by words that would imply their presence. Luke xvi. 29 : ‘ Abraham 
said unto him. They have Moses and the prophets, let them hear 
them.’ No one will suppose that the expression is intended to signify 
that the Jews actually had Moses and the prophets in person among 
bhem, or that they could hear them speak, in the literal sense of the 
words ; nor can a.ny one deduce the omnipresence of Moses and 
the prophets from such expressions.” 

The Editor, to avoid entering into the main argument, puts the 
following questions, to which 1 shall now reply. Ist. “If Christ 
guided them, must he not have been with them for that purpose?” 
Yes, he has been with them in the same manner as Moses and the 
prophets have been with the Israelites, as is evident from the above- 
quoted passage of Luke, as well as from another which I shall now 
cite. 1 John iii. 24 : “ And he that keepeth his commandments 
dwelleth in him, and he in him : and hereby we know that he ahideth 


The true expLinatioii of the verse js given in the Improved Veesion. as follows : 
“ Now no man hath ascended up to heaven, but he who came down from heaven, f even 
the Son of Man, [who is in heaven.] ” X 

X lie who came down from heaven.^ This clause is correlative to the preceding. 
If the foraier is to be undei stood of a local ascent, the latter must be interpreted of a local 
descent But if the foraier clause is to be understood figaiatively, as Raphelius and 
Doddridge explain it, the latter ought, in all reason, to be interpreted ligimatively likewise. 
If ‘ to ascend into heaven,’ signihes to become acquainted with the tiuths of God, ‘to 
■descend from heaven,’ is to bring down, and to discover those tiuths to the world. And 
this text clearly explains the meaning of the plmase wherever it occiu s in this evangelist. 
‘Coming down from heaven,’ means coming from God, (see ver. *2.) as Nicodemua 
expressed it, who did not understand this of a local descent, but of a divine commission. 
So Clirist interprets it ver. 17 ” Sn. 

i “ Who is in heaven.] This clause is wanting in some of the best copies. If its 
authenticity is allowed, it is to be miderstood of the knowledge which Christ possessed 
of the Father’s will. See John i. 18.” 
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in U8y by the spirit which he hath given us.'* 2nd. “If there were 
only two such little companies searching for the truth at the same 
moment, must he not have possessed ubiquity to guide them both ?** 
I reply by two other questions. If the Jews of Galilee and of Jeru- 
salem “ have Moses and the Prophets ” at the same time for their 
guidance, are Moses and the Prophets to be supposed to have been, 
possessed of ubiquity ? After Elijah went up to heaven, (2 Kings, ii. 
11,) and his spirit was seen resting on Elisha, who remained on earthy 
(ver. 15,) does the circmnstance of Elijah’s being in heaven, and 
being with his servant Elisha on earth in spirit at the same time,, 
prove the ubiquity of Elijah? Jrd. The Editor asks, “ If he (Jesus) 
was with Christians to guide them, has he left them now ?” I reply, 
neither Jesus nor Moses and the prophets have now forsaken those 
that sincerely search into tiaith, and are not fettered with early- 
acquired human opinions. 4th. “How, then, can he be the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever? ” My reply is, he has been the same 
in like manner as David has been, in “ keeping the law continually' 
for ever and ever.'' (Psalm cxix. 44.) 5th. “ Does our author need to* 
be told that this meant the writings of Moses and the Prophets ?” 
T reply, that this expression means their words preserved for ever by 
means of writing as the statutes of God. Psalm cxix. 152: “Con- 
cerning thy testimonies, I have known of old that thou hast founded 
them for ever.” Ver. 89 : “ For ever, 0 Lord, thy word is settled in 
heaven.” And Deut. xxxii. 1, Moses exclaims, “ Give ear, 0 ye 
heavens, and I will speak, and hear, 0 earth, the words of my mouth ; 
my doctrine shall drop as the rain, my speech shall distil as the dew,” 
&c. 6th. “ Did Jesus mean that they had his writings with tliem ?” I 
reply, he meant, of course, that they had his lowly spirit, and his 
words, which were afterwards published and preserved in writing,. 
7th. “ Where were the writings of Jesus at that time ?” I said not 
a word of his writings in my Second Appeal. Why the Editor puts 
this question to me, I know not. It is, however, evident, that Jesus 
himself, while on earth, like other prophets of God, never omitted 
to express his doctrines and precepts, which have been handed down 
in writing up to this day. 

SECOND POSITION. 

The Editor quoted Matthew xi. 27, “ No man knoweth the Son,, 
but the Father ; neither knoweth any man the Father, save the Son,, 
and he to whomsoever the Son will reveal him, ” to shew that Jesus. 
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ascribes to himself a knowledge and an incomprehensibility of nature- 
equal to that of God. I consequently asked the Editor in my Second 
Appeal, “If he by the term ‘ incomprehensible’, understands a total 
impossibility of being comprehended in any degree, or only the- 
impossibility of attaining to a perfect knowledge of God ?” If the 
former, we must be under the necessity of denying such a total 
incomprehensibility of the Godhead ; for the very passage cited by 
the Editor declares God to be comprensible not to the Son alone, but 
also to every one who should •receive revelation from the Son; and 
in John xvi. 16, 17, Jesus ascribes to his disciples a knowledge of 
the Holy Ghost, whom the Editor considers one of the persons of 
Godhead, possessed of the same nature with God. But if the Editor 
understands the passage he has quoted, the incomprehensibility of 
the real nature of the Godhead, I admit the position, but deny his 
inference that such an incomi^rehensibility proves the nature of the 
object to be divine, as being peculiar to God alone, for it appears evi- 
dent that a knowledge of the real nature even of a common leaf, or a 
visible star, surpasses human comprehension. The Editor, although 
he filled one page (610) in examining that part of the reply, yet made 
no direct answer to the foregoing question, but repeats his inference 
from these passages, “ that Jesus himself can comprehend the nature 
of the Father, and that his own nature is equally inscrutable but 
the verse in question does not convey one or other of these positions. 
As to the first, we find the latter part of the sentence (“neither knoweth 
any man the Father, save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son will 
reveal him”) declaring an exception to the general assertion made in 
the former part of it ; (“neither knoweth any man the Father ;”) that 
is, the Son, and those to whom the Son reveals God, were the only 
individuals that knew the nature of the Father. Would not this 
exception be distinctly contrary both to the sacred authorities, and to 
common sense ; as the scripture declares positively tliat the nature of 
God is incomprehensible to men ? Job xxxiv. 26: “God is great, we 
know him not;” and common sense teaches us every moment, that if the 
real nature of the works of God is incomprehensible to the human, 
intellect, how much more must the nature of God himself be beyond 
human understanding ! As to the second, if the circumstance of the 
Son’s declaring himself (according to the Editor) to be inscrutable in 
nature, be acknowledged as equalizing him with God, similar dec- 
larations by his apostles would of course raise them to the same footing 
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of equality with the Deity. I John iii. 1 : ‘‘Therefore the world 
knowetli us not, because it knew him not,” corroborated by John xvii. 
25, “ 0 righteous Father, the world hath not known thee,” &c. It is, 
therefore, evident, that neither can an impossibility of comprehending 
God, in any degree, be meant by this passage, the apostles having 
known God by revelation ; nor can the comprehension of the real natui-e 
of God be understood by it, as such a knowledge is declared to be un- 
attainable by mankind. The verse in question must be thus understood, 
as the meaning evidently is, “that no me but the Father can fully com-^ 
.prehend the object and extent of the Son’s commission, and no one 
but the Son comprehends the counsels and designs of the Father with 
respect to the instruction and reformation of mankind. It is impossi- 
ble that Jesus can be speaking here of the person and nature of the 
Father, for this he did not, and could not reveal, being essentially 
incomprehensible. Neither, therefore, does he mean the nature and 
person of the Son. What Christ knew and revealed ‘ was tlie Father’s 
will corresponding to this, ‘ that which the Father, and the Father 
only, knew, was the nature and extent of the Son’s commission.’ ” 
(Improved Version). 

THIRD POSITION. 

As the Editor expressed his opinion that “ Jesus exercised in an 
independent manner the prerogative of forgiving sin, which is pecu- 
liar to God,” founding this opinion upon the authority of Mark ii, 5, 
Matt. ix. 2, “ Thy sins be forgiven thee,” I inquired in my Second 
Appeal, “Does not this passage, (‘ But when the multitude saw it, 
. they marvelled, and glorified God who had given such power unto 
men. Matt. ix. 8,) convey an express declaration that Jesus was as 
much dependent on God in exercising the power of forgiving sins, 
and healing the sick, as the other prophets who came forth from God 
before him?” To which the Editor replies, “We answer, only in 
the opinion of the multitude, who knew him not, but took him for a 
great prophet.” 

I feel surprised at the assertion of the Editor, that it was the 
-ignorant multitude, who knew not of the nature of J esus, that made 
-the following declaration “ who had given such power to men since 
it is the Holy Spirit which speaks by the mouth of the evangelist 
Matthew, saying, “ when the multitude saw it, theTj marvelled, and 
glorified God, who had given such power unto men.” 
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I wonder how the Editor could allow his zeal in support of the 
Trinity so far to bias his mind, that he has attempted to weaken 
the authority of the holy evangelist, by ascribing his words to the 
ignorant multitude of Jews. I wonder still more, to observe that, 
notwithstanding the Editor declares the apostles and primitive 
Christians, (whom he does not esteem as persons of the Godhead, but 
admits to be mere men,) to have been possessed of the power of 
pardoning sins through the influence of J esus ; yet he maintains the 
opinion, that none, except God, •can forgive sins, even through the 
gift of the Deity himself. 

The Editor says, “ Not, however, in the opinion of the Scribes, 
who were better acquainted with their own scriptures, and who, 
although they glorified him not as God, could not restrain themselves 
from acknowledging the display of his Godhead by accusing him of 
blasphemy on that veiy account.” 

The Jews were so ill-disposed towards Jesus, that this is not the 
first instance in which they sought a pretence for destroying him 
imder the charge of blasphemy ; for in John v. 16, they resolve to 
slay him merely on pretence of his having healed a man on the 
sabbath day, as I noticed before ; and, in chapter xii. 10, 11, they 
came to a determination, under the cloak of religion, to kill him 
and Lazarus also, whom Jesus raised after death, though they knew 
that many of their prophets raised the dead, without offending God or 
the people. And they also very frequently mistook his meaning. But 
Jesus often forbore to repel their charges, some instances of which I 
have already pointed out. As to Jesus’s knowledge of the human 
heart, as far as it respects hie divine commission and future judgment, 
and his power of performing miraculous deeds, even sometimes without 
verbal reference to God, having often noticed these matters I shall not 
recur to them here. 

The Editor denies the apostles having been impressed with a belief, 
that it was the Almighty Father that empowered Jesus to forgive sins 
and to perform miracles. I therefore refer the Editor to the very phrase, 
“Who had given such power unto men,” and to Acts v. 31, “Him hath 
God exalted with his right hand to be a Prince and a Saviour, for to 
give repentance to Israel, and forgiveness of sins.” xiii. 38, “Through 
this man (meaning the Saviour) is preached unto you the forgiveness 
of sins.” Do not these verses shew, beyond a doubt, that Jesus 
received from God the power of forgiving sins on sincere repentance ? 

54 
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The Editor makes no direct answer to Luke xxiii. 34, in which 
Jesus prays to the Father for the pardon of the murder perpetrated by 
the Jews upon him, nor to Luke xi. 4, Matt. vi. 14, which I quoted in 
my Second Appeal. The Editor alludes to the importance of the 
expression, “That thy Son may glorify thee.” But by referring to the 
Scriptures, he will find, similar terms are as common in the language 
of the Jews, in their address to God, as any other expressions of 
reverence for the Deity. 

FOURTH POS^O'JON. 

With a view to substantiate his fourth position, that almighty 
power is claimed by Jesus in the most unequivocal manner, the Editor 
thus comments on the passage, John v. 19 — 36, quoted by me in my 
Second Appeal : “Jesus, when persecuted by the Jews, for having 
healed a man on the sabbath day, said ‘My Father worketh hitherto, 
and I work.’ This provoked the Jews still more, because he had now 
said, that God was his Father, making himself equal with God.” The 
Editor adds, “This observation shews us, that not only the Jews, but 
John himself, understood Christ’s calling God his Father, to be making 
himself God^ It would have been a correct translation of the original 
Greek, if the Editor had said, “making himself equal with, or like 
God,” instead of “making himself God” (vide the original Greek). It 
is obvious, that one’s calling another his Father gives apparent ground 
to understand that there is an equality of nature or likeness of 
properties between them, either in quantity or quality of power in 
performing works. But to know what kind of equality or likeness 
should be meant in ch, v. 18, we have luckily before us the following 
texts, in which Jesus declares, that his likeness with God consisted in 
doing what he saw the Father do, and quickening the dead ; avowing 
repeatedly, at the same time, his inferiority to and dependence on 
God, in so plain a manner, that the Jews who heard him abstained 
from the measures of persecution that they had intended to adopt, 
although the Saviour continued to call God his Father, through the 
whole of the remaining chapter, in the hearing of the Jews. Nay, 
further, from the whole of his conduct and instnictions, so impressed 
were the Jews with his dependence upon and confidence in the 
Father as his God, that when he was hanging on the cross they fixed 
upon this as a ground of taunt and reproach, saying, “He trusted in 
God; let him deliver/ him now, if he will have him, for he said 
‘I am the Son of God.’ ” Matt, xxvii. 43. 
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The Editor then proceeds to say, ‘‘This (charge of equality) Jesdfe 
neither denies nor corrects, but adds, ‘The Son can do nothing of 
himself, but what he seeth the Father do,’ which must necessarily be 
the case, if, as our author affirms, the Father and the Son are one in 
will and design.” I ask the Editor, whether this be the language of 
one who is Almighty ? If the Father and the Son be equally Almighty, 
why should the Son wait until the Father acts, and then imitate him ? 
If a subordinate officer, having been accused of equalizing himself with 
his superior, thus declares, “I cannot march a single step myself — 
but where I see him march, I do march,” — would this be considered 
an avowal of his equality with his superior ? My readers will be pleased 
to judge. The Editor then says, that “Jesus adds further, ‘For what- 
ever things he doth, these also doth the Son likewise a more full 
declaration of equality with the Father cannot be imagined. How 
\jould the Son do whatsoever the Father doth, if he were not equal to 
him in power, wisdom, truth, mercy, <&c. ?” The Editor here omits 
to quote the very next line, “ FOR the Father loveth the Son, and 
sheweth him all things that himself doeth,” in which the preposition 
“for” assigns reasons for the Son’s doing what the Father doth ; i. e. 
since the Father loveth the Son, and sheweth him his works, the Son 
is enabled to do what he sees the Father do. To the Editor’s query, 
“What finite being could undei-stand all that God doth, if shewn him ?” 
I reply, Divine wisdom will of course not shew anything to one whom* 
it has not previously enabled to comprehend it. How could the 
following passages escape the memory of the Editor, when he put the 
question : Amos iii. 7, “Surely the Lord God will do nothing, but 
revealeth his secret unto his servants the prophets Psalm xxv. 14, 
“The secret of the Lord is with them that fear him, and he will shew 
them his covenant” ? Did not they understand aU that was shewn and 
revealed unto them? If they did, were they, in consequence, all 
infinite beings, as the Editor argues, from this circumstance, Jesus 
is? 

The Editor proceeds to say, “Jesus adds, ‘For as the Father quick- 
ens th the dead, even so the Son quickeneth whom he will.’ Here, 
then, he declares himself equal with the Father in sovereignty of will 
as well as in almighty power.” The Editor again omits a part of the 
sentence which runs thus: “So the Son quickeneth whom he will ; 
FOR the Father judgeth no man, but hath committed all judgment 
unto the Son.” Does not the latter part of the sentence shew clearly, 
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that the power which the Son enjoyed in quickening those whom he 
chose, was entirely owing to the commission given him by the Father ? 
In order to weaken the force of verse 22, the Editor says, “The 
Fafiier, however, whose it is equally with the son, commits all judg- 
ment to the Son, as the incarnate mediator between God and man, 
because he is the Son of Man.** My readers may observe, that if Jesus 
received all power of judging men in his human nature, he must have 
quickened whom he pleased, as the consequence of that power, in 
his human capacity ; how, then, coulcT the Editor infer the deity of 
Jesus from one circumstance (quickening the dead) which entirely 
depends upon another, the power of judging,) enjoyed by him in his 
human nature ? Lest it should be supposed that individual instances 
of the dead being raised by Jesus is here meant, I may just mention 
that he exercised this power in common with other prophets. 

As to his assertion, that the work of judging mankind belongs, by 
nature, equally to the Son and to the Father, I only refer the Editor 
to Matt. xix. 28, and Luke xxii. 29, 30, in which the apostles are 
represented as invested with the power of judging the Twelve Tribes 
of Israel, and to 1 Cor. vi. 2, which ascribes the power of judging the 
world to righteous men ; and I hope that the Editor wiU be convinced, 
from these authorities, that the “ work of judging mankind ” does 
not belong, by nature, to the Son and to the Father.’* He introduces, 
in the course of this argument, John viii. 58, and Rev. i. 8, which I 
have often examined in the preceding pages. 

He at last comments on verse 23, “ That all men should honour 
the Son as they honour the Father,** saying, that “ to this glorious 
declaration of the Son’s Godhead, our author merely objects, that this 
means likeness in nature and quality, and not in exact degree of 
honour. But what are the nature and quality of the honour paid to 
God the Father ? Divine honour of the highest kind and such as 
can be given to no creature.** The phrases, “ to honour God, and to 
adore God,’* are used in quite different senses ; the latter being 
peculiarly applicable to God, but the former generally implying only 
such manifestation of reverence as one may bestow on his father, or 
on another worthy of respect. Mai. i. 6 : “ A son honoureth his 
father, and a servant his master : if then I be a Father, where is mine 
honour, &c. ? ** Here God requires the same kind of honour to be 
paid him as is due to a father. Does God here bring himself, in 
consequence, to a level with a parent ? 1 Sam. ii. 30 : “ But now the 
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Lord saith, Be it far from me : for them that honour me, I will 
honour.” — Here the manifestation of honour between God^ and men 
is reciprocal ; but in any sense whatsoever, no worship can be 
reciprocally offered by God and his creatures. The Editor again 
advances, that “ the fact is, that this phrase ‘ a«, * really refers to 
degree as well as to nature ; see Matt. xx. 14 : ‘I will give unto this 
last even as unto thee,* that is, precisely as much as one penny.** I 
deny the accuracy of this rule of the Editor, since “as,” in almost 
all instances, refers either to*degree or nature, or to some kind of 
resemblance, a few of which I shall here notice. Gal. iv. 14, Paul 
says to the Galatians. “ But received me as an angel of God, even as 
Christ Jesus. Did Paul permit the Galatians to receive him with 
precisely the same kind of honour, both in kind and degree, as was 
due to Christ Jesus ? Matt. x. 25 : “ It is enough for the disciple 
that he he as his master^ and the servant as his Lord,’* &c. Did 
Matthew mean here precise equality in kind and degree, between a 
disciple and his master, and a servant and his Lord ? xix. 19 : “ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.** Did the Saviour mean here, 
that precisely the same quality and degree of love, which one entertains 
towards himself, should be entertained towards others ? Gen. iii. 22 : 
“Behold the man is become as one of us.” Did Adam then become, both 
in nature and degree, equally wise with the Omniscient God ? Now, 
my readers will judge whether or not such a phrase as “men should, 
or may, honour the Son as they honour the Father,” equalizes the Son, 
in nature and degree, with the father. As to the verse above-quoted, 
(Matt. XX. 14), it implies sameness in degree, and not necessarily 
sameness in kind, for the same sum may be given in different currency. 
The Editor quotes Heb. iii. 3, 4, in order to shew “in what sense the 
Prophet to be sent was like Moses.” As I examined this verse in page 
365, 1 will not recur to it again. I only remind the Editor of Deut. 
xviii. 15, 18, where he will perceive in what sense Jehovah himself 
drew a likeness between the Saviour and Moses, which passage is 
repeated in Acts iii. 22, and also of St. Matthew xvii. 3, as well as 
of Mark ix. 4, wherein they express a wish to manifest the same 
reverence to the Saviour as to Moses and Elias ; but it is quite optional 
with the Editor to treat Moses in any manner he pleases. 

In answer to his inquiry. “Why should it offend our author, that 
when the Son, for the suffering of death, took upon him the form of a 
servant, &c., ?” my reply is, that it does not offend me in the least ; but 
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I must confess, that such an expression as “when God, for the suffering 
of deaths took upon him the form of a servant,” seems to me very 
extraordinary, as my idea of God is quite at variance with that of a 
being subjected to death and servitude. 

The Editor overlooked several other passages, quoted by me, among 
which there was Matt. xx. 23 : “To sit on ray right hand, and on my 
left, is not mine to give, but to them for whom it is prepared of my 
Father.” ^ 

He perhaps hesitated to rely on the sophistry used by the orthodox, 
that J esus denied being possessed of almighty power only in his human 
capacity. The Editor, it is possible, perceived, that as the gift of all 
power to Jesus, mentioned in Matt, xxviii. 18, is explained by the 
orthodox of his human capacity ; the denial of almighty power could 
not, therefore, be understood of that very human nature in which he is 
said to have possessed it. 


FIFTH POSITION. 

The Editor says, that “our author’s objections to the fifth position, 
that Jesus’s having all judgment committed to him, proves his om- 
niscience, have been so fully met already, that scarcely anything 
remains to be added.” 

In answer to which, I have only to say, that the arguments adduced 
by the Editor having been previously noticed, it is therefore left to my 
readers to examine them, and to come to a determination whether they 
tend to prove the omniscience of the Son or not. The Editor, however, 
adds here, that omniscience is essential to the act of judging mankind. 
As I have already dwelt much on this subject in the preceding para- 
graph, I beg to refer my readers to them, wherein they will find that 
the Son’s knowledge of the events of this world extends no farther 
than as respects the office of judging mankind ; that others are declared 
to be vested with the power of judging the world as well as the Son ; 
and that the Son positively denies his omniscience in Mark xiii. 32. 
The Editor conclqfles by saying, that “his (Father’s) giving him 
‘to have life in himself,’ refers wholly to his being the mediator 
in human flesh.” It settles the question at once, that whenever 
and in whatever capacity Jesus is declared to have had life, he had 
it as a gift of the Father ; and the object of our inquiry and reverence 
is the Son endowed with life, and not one destitute of it. 
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SIXTH POSITION. 

The Editor begins by observing, that to the sixth position, that 
Jesus accepted worship due to God alone, our author objects, 
* That the word ‘ worship,* both in common acceptation and scriptural 
writings, is used sometimes as implying an external mark of religious 
reverence paid to God, and at other times as signifying merely the 
token of civil respect due to superiors ; that those who worshipped 
Jesus did not believe him to be God, or one of the three persons of 
the Godhead ; and J esus, in hie acknowledged human capacity, never 
prayed to himself, or directed his followers to worship or pray to him.* 
Granting that ‘worship* in English, and Trpoo-uJTv^w in Greek, are 
sometimes used to denote civil respect, and that the worship paid by 
the servant to his master. Matt, xviii. 26, and by the people to David, 
meant merely civil respect, still the position is not touched in the 
least degree.” The reason which the Editor assigns for this position 
not being touched, is, that “ whether the blind man, the lepers, the 
mariners, and others, knew what they didin worshipping Jesus, is not 
so much the question, as whether Jesus knew ; for if he suffered 
them, even through ignorance, to yield him divine worship, when 
Peter did not suffer it in Cornelius for a moment, unless he were 
God, he must have had less discernment or less piety and concern 
for the Divine honour than bis own disciples.” P. 618. 

As the Editor agrees that the term “ ‘ worship, in English’ and 
TTpoa-xvv^o) in Gieek, are sometimes used to denote civil respect,” 
it is of course necessary to ascertain whether the blind man, 
&c., knew what they did in worshipping Jesus : that is, whether 
they meant to bestow civil respect, or to offer religious reverence. 
But from all the local circumstances which I pointed out in the 
Second Appeal, it is evident that they, as well as Jesus, knew 
that they were manifesting civil respect only by worshipping 
him, in the same way as it is evident, from the circumstances 
of David’s not declining to receive worship from the people and 
Daniel from king Nebuchadnezzar, that the people and king in^ 
tended merely civil respect to them. As to Peter’s rejection 
of the worship offered him by Cornelius, it may^easily be accounted 
for, since, as Jesus was endowed with the power of knowing things 
connected with his divine commission, so Peter had the knowledge of 
secret events concerning his apostolic duty. From the language 
which the blind man and others used, and from his knowledge of 
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their thoughts, the Saviour, like other ancient prophets, gave a tacit 
consent to the worship (or, properly speaking, civil reverence) offered 
by them : while Peter rejected the worship offered him by Cornelius,, 
knowing that he meant it as an external mark of religious reverence, 
which was due to God alone, as is evident from the language of Peter, 
“ I myself am a man.** Having already noticed the exclamation of 
Thomas I shall not recur to the subject in this place. 

The Editor says, “ Was Stephen (ignorant) when he committed to- 
him his departing soul in language l^imilar to that in which Christ 
on the cross had committed his spirit to the Father ?’* 

The language of Stephen alluded to by the Editor, and that of 
Christ, bears little resemblance. Among the many expressions attri- 
buted to Jesus on the cross, none of them resemble the invocation 
of Stephen, except that given in Luke xxiii. 46, “ Father, into thy 
hands I commend my spirit ;** which is natural for every human 
being having any idea of God, or feelings of devotion on the approach 
of death. Stephen*8 exclamation (Acts vii. 59, “ Lord Jesus, receive- 
my spirit”) was merely an application to Jesus in preference to* 
the angels of death, whom he expected to receive his soul and 
convey it to the bosom of the Divinity. The notion of angels of 
death receiving and conveying away the spirit at the time of dissolu- 
tion, is familiar to the Jews, in common with other Eastern nations, 
as appears from their traditions, and from Prov. xvi. 14, “ The wrath 
of a king is as messengers ’* (in the Hebrew, properly, “ angels”) “ of 
death” — i. e. in a despotic country, the displeasure of the tyrant ia 
equivalent to death. From Stephen’s saying, that he saw “the 
Son of Man standing on the right hand of God,*’ we may easily 
perceive the notion which he had formed of the nature of Jesus 
Christ. 

As to Christ’s offering prayers and worship to the Father, and 
directing his apostles to do so, the Editor attributes them to the “ state 
of humiliation in which his infinite love to sinners had placed him.” 
If Jesus deemed it necessaiy, in his human capacity, to offer up pray- 
ers, thanksgiving, and worship, to God the Father alone, notwith- 
standing he was filled bodily with God the Son, (according to the 
Editor,) and to direct his apostles to follow his example, is it not 
incumbent upon us also, in following his pattern, to thank, pray to, 
and worship the Father alone, as long as we are human ? But the 
truth is, that the assertion of the Editor, attributing Christ’s devotion 
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towards God to his human nature, is entirely unsupported by scrip- 
tural authority. 

The Editor further says, that if Jesus were not God, the apostles,, 
the primitive saints, and the angels in heaven, would be guilty of 
idolatry, and the Eternal Father of encouraging it. 

To quit the Father and Jesus Christ of the charge of encouraging^ 
idolatry, and the apostles, and the saints, and the angels, of the sin of 
idol worship, it suffices to quote Matthew iv. 10, A vru) /aova> Xarpeva €i9‘ 
“ Him only shalt thou serve.’* Ifiis commandment of the Father of 
the universe, to be found in Dent. vi. 13, repeated and communicated to 
Christians by the most exalted among the prophets (who enjoins reli- 
gious adoration to be offered to the Father alone) sufficiently vindicates 
God and his Christ from the above charge. The apostles so strictly 
observed this divine communication through their Master, under the 
Christian dispensation, that, throughout the whole New Testament, 
they applied exclusively to Ood alone this verb, Aarpcpo), (rendered in 
the English version **to servey”) and not once to Jesus, or to any other 
being in any book of the New Testament ; while, on similar occasions, 
they used for him or others the verbs SorXcuo) or StaAoucw, rendered 
also in the English version “ to 3erve^\ which tends no less to vindicate 
them. They further pronounce those who serve (from the verb 
AoTpcvw) any one except God, to be rebels and idolaters, — Rom. 
i. 25 ; Acts vii. 42. I now entreat the Editor to examine the subject, 
and, by following the example of the apostles and primitive saints, 
glorify a religion intended to be raised far above the debasement of 
idolatry. 

THE SEVENTH AND LAST POSITION. 

The Editor having attempted to prove the deity of the Son, and 
the personality of the Holy Ghost, from the circumstance of their 
names being associated with that of the Father of the universe, I 
observed in my Second Appeal, that “ a profession of belief in God 
is unquestionably common to all religions supposed to have been 
founded upon the authority of the Old Testament ; but each is dis- 
tinguished from the other by a public profession tof faith in their 
respective founders, expressing such profession in a language that 
may clearly exhibit the inferior nature of those founders to the Divine 
Being, of whom they declare themselves the messengers.** The 
Jews claim that they have revelation rendering a belief not in God 
alone, but in Moses also, incumbent upon them. Exod. xiv. 31 : 
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* The people feared the Lord, and believed the Lord, and his servant 
Moses’ (to which Jesus also refers in John v. 45, ‘ There is one that 
accuseth you, even Moses, in whom ye trust^). If baptism were ad- 
ministered to one embracing Christianity, in the name of the Father 
and Holy Spirit, he would thereby no more become enrolled as a 
Christian than as a Jew or a Mohummudan ; for both of them, in 
<Jonimon with Christians, would readily submit to be baptized in the 
name of God, or his prevailing influence over the universe.” I after- 
wards added, in the discussion respecting the Holy Spirit, that “ God 
is invariably represented in revelation as the main object of belief, 
receiving worship and prayers that proceed from the heart through 
the first-bom of every creature, the Messiah, (‘ No man cometh unto 
the Father but by me,’) and leading such as worship him in spirit, to 
righteous conduct, and ultimately to salvation, through his guiding 
influence, which is called the Holy Spirit (‘ When he, the spirit of 
truth, is come, he will giiide you unto all truth ’). There is, therefore, 
a moral obligation on those who avow the truth of such revelation, 
to profess their belief in God as the sole object of worship ; and in 
the Son, through whom they, as Christians, should offer divine 
homage ; and also in the holy influence of God, from which they 
should expect direction in the paths of righteousness, as the conse- 
quence of their sincere prayer and supplication. For the same reason 
also, in publicly adopting this religion, it is proper that those who 
receive it should be baptized in the name of the Father, who is 
the object of worship ; of the Son, who is tlie mediator ; and of 
that influence by which spiritual blessings are conveyed to man- 
kind, designated in scripture as the Comforter, Spirit of Truth, or 
Holy Spirit.” And to prove the error of the idea that the association 
•of names of individuals with that of God, in a religious profession 
•or belief, which is more essential than any external mark of profession, 
•could identify or equalize those individuals with God, 1 quoted, Exod. 
xiv. 31, which I have just repeated, and 2 Chron. xx. 20, “Jehoshaphat 
stood and said. Hear me, 0 Judah, and ye inhabitants of Jerusalem ; 
believe in the Lord your God, so shall ye be established ; believe his 
Prophets, so shall ye prosper,” — wherein the names of Moses and the 
Prophets of God are associated with that of the Deity. Besides, I 
observed to the Editor, that ** fire worshippers, for instance, insisting 
•on the literal sense of the words, in example of the Reverend Editor, 
might refer to that text in the 3rd chapter of Matthew, repeated in 
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Luke iii. 16, in which it is announced that Jesus ‘ will baptize with 
the Holy Ghost and with fire ; * and they might contend, that if 
the association, in the rite of baptism, of the names of the son 
and Holy Ghost with that of the Father be supposed to prove 
their divinity, it is clear that Fire also, being associated with the 
Holy Ghost in the same rite, must likewise be considered as a 
part of the Godhead.” He keeps all these arguments out of view, 
and, according to his usual mode of reasoning, repeats again in 
his reply what he thought the^urport of Heb. i. 10, Rev. ii. 29, 
and has recourse again to the angel of Bochim, &c., which, having no 
relation to the subject in question, and having been often examined 
in the preceding pages, I shall pass by here. His only remark con- 
cerning this last position is, that “ had the passage” (respecting belief 
in God and his servant Moses) “ quoted from Exod. xix. 31, been thai 
formulary, instead of being a part of a narrative, the omission in the 
baptismal rite of the clause ‘ his servant,* would have been fatal to 
his objection. If, then, the phrase ‘ his servant,’ marks the inferior 
nature of this messenger of God, the omission of it in the circumstan- 
ces just mentioned, unavoidably proves the equality of the Father 
and the Son,” <S:o. In the first place, it is too obvious to need 
proof, that every circumstance mentioned in the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, even in the form of narrative, if approved of God, is worthy 
of attention, though not stated in the formulary of a religious rite. 
But, in the second place, the passage quoted by me from 2 Chronicles, 
is a commandment enjoining belief in God and his Prophets, even- 
with the omission, so much desired by our Editor, of the term “ his 
servants” Does this formulary, I ask, with the omission of the term 
“ his servants” prove the equality of the Father and the Prophets, 
from the circumstance of their being associated with God in a solemn 
religious injunction ? 

In the third place, the term ‘‘ Son,” equally with the word “servant,” 
denotes the inferiority of Jesus as plainly as any expression intended 
to denote inferiority can possibly do. But the Editor says, that “never 
was there a more humble begging of the question than the assertion 
that the epithet ‘ Son ’ ought to be understood and admitted by every 
one as expressing the created nature of Christ ; — Why ought it thus 
to be understood and admitted ?” I answer, because common sense 
tells us that a son, as well as a servant, must be acknowledged to be 
inferior to his father or master. Again, we find David called the 
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son of God, Solomon the Son of God, Adam the Son of God, and, in 
short, the whole children of Israel denominated sons of God, yet re- 
presented in scripture as inferior to God their Father ; nay, more- 
over, J esus the Son of God jjositively declares himself to be inferior 
to his Father, — “ My Father is greater than I.’* 

Our Editor puts again another query, (p. 622,) “ Can he ever 
prove that among men a son must be of a nature inferior to hia 
father I reply by putting another question to him : Can the Editor 
ever prove, that among men a ser^nt mvst he of a nature inferior 
to his master ? If he cannot, are we to suppose Moses, a servant of 
God, equal in nature with the Deity ? The fact is, that among men a 
servant, a son, and a grandson, are of the same nature with their 
masters, or fathers ,* but when creation is not effected in the ordinary 
course of nature, there need not be, and is not, an identity of nature 
between one who is called father, and another called son ; so when 
service is performed by men to others not of their own kind, oneness 
of nature is not necessarily found between the servant and the person 
served. 

The Editor concludes the proposition, saying that “ Our author 
declines renewing the subject relative to Christ’s declaration, * Lo, I 
am with you always, even to the end of the world’, which, however, we 
are not aware he has ever yet discussed.” The fact is, in examining 
Matt, xviii. 20, “ For where two or three are gathered together in my 
name, there am I in the midst of them,’* which the Editor quoted to 
establish the ubiquity of the S6n, I inquired in my Second Appeal, “Is 
it not evident that the Saviour meant here, by being in the midst of 
two or three of his disciples, his guidance to them when joined 
together in searching for the truth? We find similar expressions 
in the Scriptures, wherein the guidance of the Prophets of God is 
also meant by words that would imply their presence.” Luke xvi. 
29 : “ Abraham said imto him. They have Moses and the prophets, 
let them hear them.” And upon the Editor’s quoting Matt, xxviii. 
20, “ I am with you always, even to the end of the world,” in all 
probability to establish the ubiquity of Jesus, I said in my Second 
Appeal, “ I will not renew the subject, as it has been already dis- 
cussed in examining the first position;” having' shewn there that, 
by the presence of Christ and that of other Prophets that may be 
observed in any part of the Bible, their spiritual guidance should be 
understood. My readers, therefore, may judge whether or not the 
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purport of the last-mentioned verse is connected with the subject dis- 
cussed in examining the first position. I entreat the Editor, however, 
to reflect on the last phrase of the verse in question, i. e. ** always to 
the end of the world,’* which, so far from evincing Christ’s eternal 
existence, implies that his influence over his disciples extended only 
to the end of the world, when he shall be himself subject to the 
Father of the universe, 1 Cor. xv. 28. 



CHAPTER VI. 

On the Holy Spirit and other subjects. 

I EXPRESSED my surprise, in my Second Appeal, at the Editor*^ 
having “ noticed, in so short and abrupt a manner, the question of the 
personality and deity of the Holy Gfeost, although the Editor esteems 
the Son and the Spirit as equally distinct persons of the Godhead.’* 
I feel now still more surprised to observe, that the Editor, in his 
present review also has noticed, in the same brief manner, the 
personality of the Holy Ghost ; as, while he fills more than a hundred 
pages in support of the deity of the second person, he has not allowed 
even a single page to the question of the third. He, at the same 
time, overlooks almost all the arguments I have advanced against his 
feeble attempt to prove the personality and deity of the Holy Spirit, 
and in many other places of the Second Appeal. The Editor, how- 
ever, first says, that “ If he in whom dwelt all truth, has declared him 
(the Holy Ghost, in Matt, xxviii. 19) to be as distinct in person, and 
as worthy of worship and adoration, as the Father and himself, no 
further evidence is needed either to his personality or Godhead.” 
Had the Editor thought the quotation of a single verse a sufiicient 
excuse for avoiding the discussion of the personality of the Holy 
Ghost, he might have, on the same ground, omitted to discuss the 
subject of the deity of Jesus Christ, by noticing, in like manner, a 
single verse of scripture, which he considered as a proof of the divine 
nature of the Son, and thus saved me the trouble of a long contro- 
versy. If the association of names, in a religious rite, were to be 
admitted as a proof of the personality of the Holy Spirit, the power 
of God, another divine attribute, should be considered God himself, 
it being also mentioned jointly with the Holy Spirit in the rite of 
Unction (Acts x. 38) ; and Fire also should be supposed to be a 
distinct person of the Godhead, because we find Fire associated with 
the Holy Ghost, in the same rite of baptism, as I before observed 
(Luke iii. 16) ; but I shall not recur to this subject, having fully 
examined it. 

Notwithstanding my plain declaration, in tlie Second appeal, that 
“ with respect to the Holy Ghost, I must confess my inability to find 
a single passage in the whole Scriptures, in which the Spirit is 
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addressed as God, or as a persoa of God, so as to afford believers of 
the Trinity an excuse for their profession of the Godhead of the^ 
Holy Ghost ; ” the Editor thought it advisable not to dwell on tho 
subject, and only observes, “ Were it needful, indeed, a rich fulness 
of scripture , proof could be adduced respecting the Holy Spirit, a& 
well as the Son ; but the selection of a few passages will be quite 
sufficient.’* These are as follows : the first are from the Gospel of 
St. John, xvi. 13, 26 ; xvi. 8, 11 ; and the last are from Acts x. 20^ 
and xii. 2. The Editor here overlooks entirely what I stated in tha 
Second Appeal, on this very point ; this is, if from the consideration 
of such expressions as, “ God will send the Holy Spirit,*’* “ The Holy 
Spirit will teach you.” The Holy Spirit will reprove the world,’* “ The 
Holy Spirit will glorify me,” the Spirit be acknowledged a separate 
person of the Deity, what would the Editor say of other attributes, 
such as mercy, wrath, truth, &c., which are also, in a similar manner, 
pesonified in various instances ? Psalm Ivii. 3 : “ God shall send 
forth his mercy and truth. ” Ixxxv.^lO : “Mercy and truth are met 
together ; righteousness and peace have kissed each other. Ixxxix. 
14 : “ Mercy and truth shall go before thy face. ” xciv 18 : “ My foot 
slippeth ; Thy Mercy, 0 Lord, held me up. ” “ Thy mercy, 0 Ix)rd, 

is in the heavens. ” “ For there is wrath gone out from the Lord, ’* 
(Numb. xvi. 46.) 

In the course of citing the above verses of John and Acts, the 
Editor quotes Acts v. 3 : “ Why hath Satan filled thine heart to lie 
to the Holy Spirit ?” 4. “ Thou hast not lied unto men but unto God 
whence he concludes, that he that lieth to the Holy Spirit lieth to 
God, and, consequently, the Spirit is God. On this inference I have 
already observed, in my former Appeal, that any sin or blasphemy 
against one of the attributes of God, is, of course, accounted a sin 
or blasphemy against God himself. But this admission amounts 
neither to a recognition of the self-existence of the attribute, nor of 
its identity with God. I then referred the editor to Matt. x. 40,. 
“ Ha that receiveth me and now I beg his attention to 1 Cor. viii. 
12, “ But when ye sin so against the brethren, and wound their weak 
conscience, ye sin against Christ. ’* Do these passages identify or 
equalize the apostles of Jesus, with himself? Nothing but early 
acquired and long established prejudices can prevent any literaiy 
character from perceiving such a gross error. As to Acts x. 20, if 
the speaker be admitted, according to the Editor, as a separate person. 
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•he must then be identified either with the spirit of Cornelius, who 
had actually sent the three men mentioned in ver. 19, as is evident 
from ver. 8, or with the angel of God, who ordered Cornelius to send 
them to Peter, (ver. 5,) a conclusion which would not, after all, 
suit the purpose of the Editor. I entreat the Editor to take notice, 
At least, of some of my arguments against the personality of, the 
Holy Spirit, mentioned in Chapter vi. of the Second Appeal or, if 
he declines adventuring on this point of theology, let him candidly 
reduce the supposed persons of th'a Godhead from a Trinity to 
Duality, and this point being gained, I may then continue my efforts 
with renewed hope of reducing this Duality to the everlasting and 
indivisible Unity. 

The Editor concludes his Essay with saying, (p. 624,) “ The deity 
and the personality of the Son and the Holy Spirit being established, 
the doctrine of the ever-blessed Trinity needs no further confirma- 
tion : it follows of course. We shall, therefore, close our testimonies 
form Scripture, by laying before our readers three passages, which 
bring the sacred Three full into view. The first we select from Isaiah 
xlviii. 13, in which one is introduced who previously declares, * My 
hand also hath laid the foundation of the earth,’ Ac., and whom, 
therefore, we are at no loss to recognize. He, however, declares, 
verse 16, ‘and now the Lord God and his Spirit hath sent me.* ** 
How, supposing the person who declares himself, in verse 16, to 
have been sent by the Lord God and his Spirit, is one of the persons 
of the Godhead, whose hand hath laid the foundation of the earth, 
according to the Editor : this admission would be so far advantageous 
to the cause of the Editor, as respects the plurality of persons in the 
deity ; but it would be totally fatal to his grand object, since it would 
substitute Isaiah as a divine person, in the place of Jesus Christ. 
Isaiah the prophet is the grand speaker throughout the whole of his 
book ; who declares himself often to have been sent by God as a 
messenger to Israel. He often speaks abruptl}’’ in behalf of God, as if 
God were speaking himself in the course of his own discourse, as I 
noticed previously, and sometimes again he suddenly introduces his 
own sentiments, while he is announcing the words of Jehovah, without 
making any distinction. I mention here only a few instances. Isaiah 
Ixiii. 6 : “ I will tread down the people in mine anger, and make 
them drunk in my fury, and I will bring down their ‘strength to 
the earth.” (7.) “ I will mention the loving-kindness of the Lord, 
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and the praises of the Lord, according to all that the Lord hath 
bestowed on us.” Does not the Prophet itdroduce himself, in verse 7, 
most abruptly, while speaking himself in behalf of God, in verse 6 ; 
Ch. I. 3 : “I clothe the heavens with blackness, and I make sackcloth 
their covering.” (4.) “The Lord God hath given me the tongue of the 
learned, that I should know how to speak a word in season to him 
that is weary,” &c. Here the Prophet introduces himself, in verse 4, 
in the same abrupt manner, without intimation of any change of 
person. 

I now cite the context of the very verse of Tsaiah quoted by the 
Editor, to enable my readers to judge how far “it brings the sacred 
Three fully into view.” (14.) “All ye (the inhabitants of Judah) assemble 
yourselves, and hear ; who among them (Israel) liath declared these 
things ? The Lord hath loved him (Cyrus*’^ of Persia, the conqueror 
of Babylon). He (the Lord) will do his pleasure on Babylon, and his 
arm shall be on the Chaldeans.” (15.) even I, have spoken ; yea, I 
have called him, (Cyrus,) I have brought him, and he shall make his 
way prosperous.” (16.) “Come ye near unto me, (says the Prophet,) 
hear ye this, I have not spoken in secret from the beginning ; from the 
time that it was, there am I : (that is, from the first time of these events :) 
and now the Lord God and his Spirit hath sent me.” (17 .) Expressions 
similar to the phrase, “From the time that it was, there am I, are 
often used by the Prophets. Vide Jer. i. 5 ’ “And before thou earnest 
forth out of the womb, T sanctified thee, and I ordained thee a Prophet 
unto the nations,” And so Isaiah xlix. 1. No one, I presume, that 
ever read, even with common attention, the book of Isaiah, (in which 
speakers are introduced without any distinction, more frequently than 
in the other scriptural books,) would attempt to prove the Trinity or 
the Deity of Jesus Christ, from the passage quoted by the Editor, 
unless he is previously biassed by some human creed, and thereby 
absolutely prevented from comparing impartially one passage with the 
other. 

The Editor perhaps means the personality and the deity of the 
Holy Spirit by the phrase, “The Lord God and hi s Spirit hath sent 

Isaiah xliv. 7 : “And who as I, sJuUl call and shall declare it &c. (28) “That 
saith of Cyrus, He is my shepherd, and shall perform all my pleasure. xlvi. 11 : Calling 
a ravenous bird from the casty the man that ejjecutct/i my counsel from a far country : yea, 
1 have spoken it, I will also bring it to pass ; I have pmposed it, I will also do it.” 
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me/t (verse 16), seemingly representing the Spirit of God as a 
co-operator with himself. He might, in that case, on the same 
ground, endeavour to establish the personality and the deity of 
Righteousness^ another attribute of the Deity, as being represented 
with God as an agent in Isaiah lix. 16, “ Therefore his arm brought 
salvation unto him, and his Righteousness, it sustained him.” And 
he might also attempt to prove the personality and deity of the 
breath of God, which is, in like manner, represented as a co-operator 
with the Spirit of God. Job xxxiii,*'4: “The Spirit of God hath 
made me, and the breath of him hath given life.” Is this the 
best of the proofs of the Trinity with which the Editor closes- 
his tesfcimoniea ? If such be his proof, I am at a loss to giaess 
what his illustrations will be. The second passage, quoted by the 
Editor, is what I have just examined before. The third is, 2 
Cor. xiii. 4, “ The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of 
God, and the communion of the Holy Spirit, be with you all. Amen.” 
Here the apostle prays, that the guidance of Jesus Christ, the love of 
God, and die constant operation of the holy influence of God, may be 
with Christians, since without the guidance of Jesus, no one can be 
thorouglily impressed with the love of the Deity under the Christian 
dispensation, nor can that love of God continue to exist unless- 
preserved by divine influence ; a fact which I have demonstrated, in 
examining Matt, xxviii. 19. But what has this passage to do with the 
proof of the deity of Jesus and the personality of the Holy Spirit ? 
Does not Paul call the Philippians partakers of his own grace ? PhiL 
i. 17. Is not every man pure in heart declared to be possessed of the 
grace of his lips ; that is, verbal instructions ? Prov. xxii. 11. Is not, 
in Psalm xxiii. 6, the communion of goodness and mercy desired for 
all the days of life ? Can such expressions be also considered as proofs 
of the deity of Paul, or of the personality of these attributes ? I hope 
and pray, the Editor may take all those circumstances into his serious- 
consideration. 

I now examine the remaining few of those passages which I in- 
tended to notice in a subsequent chapter of this Essay. The first 
is, Zech. xii. 10, “In that day they shall look upon me whom they 
have pierced,” compared with John xix. 37, “ They shall look on him 

t In the original Hebrew, the last phrase stands thus ; “The Lord Jehovah hath sent 
me and his Spirit,” which bear two constructions ; first, “The Lord Jehovah hath sent me, 
and hath sent his Spirit.” The second is “The Lord Jehovah and his Spirit hath sent me.” 
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whom they pierced.’* To shew the error in the translation of the verse 
in the English version, I quoted in my Second Appeal, the verse in the 
original Hebrew, and a translation thereof from the Arabic Bible and 
another from the Septuagint, with a literal English translation, which 

1 repeat : “And they shall look toward me on account of him whom 
they have pierced.” But in order to destroy the validity of the Arabic 
Bible and that of the Septuagint, the Editor says, that “the Greek and 
Arabic versions are nothing teethe original text itself.” I perfectly 
agree with him in this assertion, but I am convinced, that the Editor 
must be better acquainted than myself with the prevailing and 
continued practice among Christian theologians, to have recourse to 
the versions, especially to the Septuagint, when a dispute arises in the 
interpretation of any text of the Old Testament, and to give preference 
to the authority of the Septuagint, even over that of Jerome’s, 
which the Editor quotes in opposition to the Arabic and Greek 
versions. 

As to the original text, the Editor first observes, that “as to the 
particle US which the best Hebrew grammars define a particle 
marking the accusative case governed by active verbs, or an emphatic 
particle denoting the very thing itself.” I therefore think it proper 
to quote Parkhurst’s opinion on the particle jr\b< ethy from his Hebrew 
Lexicon, that my readers may judge whether or not the above rule, 
laid down by the Editor, is founded upon good authority. Parkhurst 
(p. 48) : “ The Lexicons say, that when joined with a verb, it (eth) de- 
notes the accusative case, if the verb be active ; see Gen. i. 1 and al. 
freq., but the nominative, if the verb be 'passive or neuter, Gen. xxvii. 
45 ; Deut. xx. 8 : Josh. vii. 15, &c., al. freq. But, in truth, it is the 
sign of no particular case, that distinction being unknown in Hebrew. 
See Josh. xxii. 17 ; Ezek. xxxv. 10 ; Numb. x. 2 ; 1 Sam. xvii. 34 ; 

2 Sam. XV. 23 ; Neh. ix. 19, 34 ; 2 Kings vi. 5.” Parkhurst 
gives also the second meaning of this particle — “ 2, with, to, 
towards, Exod. i, 1. Deut. vii. 8.” which the Editc r also partially 
admits. 

The fact is, this particle denotes an accusative case as well as other 
cases, and also stands for the English prepositions, “ with,” “ for,” 
“ towards,” &c., and therefore, the verse in question, as it is found 
in our Hebrew copies of the Old Testament should indisputably be 
thus read, in consistence with its context, 31 : “ And they shall 
look towards me, for (or on account of) him whom they have 
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pierced/* or “ They shall look upon me with him whom they have 
pierced.^ 

The Editor quotes, to my great surprise, (in page 546,) some verses 
in which the particle requires an accusative case, and conse- 
quently, no preposition “ for,** “ to,** or with,’* can be properly 
placed. But I beg to ask the Editor, how he can turn the following 
verses to his purpose, wherein no accusative case after the particle JTIW 
can be at all admitted ? Exodus i. 1 : “ Now these are the names of 

the children of Israel, which came into Egypt ; every man and his 
household came with Jacob.’* Would the Editor thus render the 
particle here requiring an accusative case, — “ every man and his 
household came Jacob ” ? Would the verse in this case bear any 
sense? Gen. xliv. 4: DD “They were gone out 

of the city.” There the particle stands for “ out of,” or “ from,” iv. 
1 : “ I have gotten a man from the Lord.” Here the preposition 
** from ” is substituted for this very Hebrew particle. In Deut. vii, 8, 
we have O literally, on account of the 

love of God for you,” though thus rendered in the English version, 
** Because the Lord loved you.”t 

In the course of examining this subject, the Editor quotes, “ Thy 
throne, 0 Jehovah, is for ever and ever.” I shall feel* obliged, if he 
will kindly let me know from what book of the Old or New Testament 
he has selected this verse, containing the term “Jehovah,” in the first 
part of the text. 

As to my remarks on Zech. xiii. 7, “ Awake, 0 sword, against my 
shepherd, and against the man that is my fellow, saith Jehovah of 
hosts ; smite the shepherd, and the sheep shall be scattered,” the 
Editor agrees partly with me ; saying, “ No one doubts that the 

** Newcome reads, “And they shall look on him whom they pi eiced.” His note on 
this translation is as follows : “ On him ] Thirty-six MSiS, and two ed read pw: 
three other MSS. read so originally ; six perhaps lead so ; six read so now , and eleven 
have pw in the margin, as Keri. And yet on me, may lie traced in the ancient 

versions and Chald. pbN was also noted as a various lection by R Saadias, who lived 
about the year 900 See Kenn. diss. gen, § 43 ‘ Citant Talmud et R, Saadias 

Haggaion. Poc. Append, in Mai.’ Seeker. Ur. Owen shews that Ignatius, Justin Martyr, 
Irenteus, TertuUian, and Barnabas favour the reading of pbw Inquiry— Sept. Version, 
Sect, iv.” 

t Archbishop Seeker, in Newcome, has the following remark : “ Potest 
notAie eo quod, utvertunt 6 ch. vel Vide Nold. Et sic post Dativum adhibetur, 

Jer. xxxviii. 9.” 
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Saviour placed himself in subjection to the Father, when he condes- 
cended to become subject to death.” He, however, wishes to prove the 
deity of Jesus Christ by the application of the word fellow to 

him. He here quotes Micah v. 2, “ Whose goings forth were from 
everlasting ; ” and John i. 1, “ And the word was with God,” which have 
no relation to the term or fellow found in the verse in question ; 

and as these quotations of the Editor have been examined in pp. 433, 
448, I shall not recur to them in this place. He lastly quotes Park- 
hurst, to shew that “ ini|)lies a neighbour, a member of the 

same society.” Is not this quotation, defining the Hebrew word 
as “ a neighbour,” directly against the object of the Editor ? 
If Christ is represented, either in a real or figurative sense, as stand- 
ing on the right hand of the Deity, taking precedence of all those that 
believe in him as the promised Messiah sent from God, would it be 
inconsistent in itself, or an acknowledgment of his deity, to use the 
word or neighbour, for Christ ? My readers will observe, from 

the following quotations, that this very term JllDy whi^ch is rendered 
fellow in the verse in question, is translated “ neighbour ” by the very 
authors of the English version, in many other instances. Levit. vi. 2, 
“ or hath deceived his neighbour,'^ The last word is a translation of 
the term xix. 17, “ Thou shalt in any wise rebuke thy ‘ neigh- 

bour ” or immeeth : ch. xxv. 14, 15. 

The Editor, in speaking of Christ, repeats, now and then, the 
phrase, “ God blessed for ever,” perhaps alluding to Pomans ix. 5. 
Among all the interpretations given to this text, for or against the 
Trinity, there is the Paraphrase of Locke, of whose name the literary 
world is so justly proud, which I here first quote : — “ Had the patri- 
archs, to whom the promises were made, for their (the Israelites) fore- 
fathers ; and of them, as to his fleshly^^ extraction, Christ is come, 
he who is over all, God be blessed for ever, Amen,” Secondly, I 
shall cite here some scriptural passages to shew that it was customary 
with Jewish writers to address abrupt exclamations to God while 
treating of some other subjects, that my readers may be convinced 
that the sudden introduction of the phrase, “ God be blessed for ever, 
in ver. 5, by St. Paul, was perfectly consistent with the style of the 
sacred writings. Psalm Ixxxix. 51, 52 : “ Wherewith thine enemies 
have reproached, ♦ 0 Lord ; wherewith they have reproached the 

*Vide ver. the 3rd of the same chapter, in which Paul speaks of his “ kinsmen 
according to the flesh.” 
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footsteps of thine anointed. Blessed he the. Lord for evermore* Amen 
and Amen,'' Psalm civ. 35 : “I^tthe sinners be consumed out of 
the earth, and let the wicked be no more. Bless thou the Lord, 0 my 
soul. Praise ye the Lord." 

If St. Paid, in his First Epistle to the Corinthians, and in that 
to the Ephesians, declares positively that the Father is the only 
being who has the right to the epithet “ God" under the Christian 
dispensation, he could not, as an inspired writer, be guilty of so 
palpable a contradiction as to apply ^is very epithet to the Christ 
of God, on another occasion. 1 Cor. viii. 6: “ But to us (Christians) 
there is but one God the Father.' Eph. i, 17 : “ That the Gk>d of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of glory,” &c. iv. 5, 6 : “ One Lord, 
one faith, one baptism : One God and Father of all, who is above all, 
through all, and in us all." 

Respecting 1 John v. 20, I beg to refer to the rule laid down by 
Bishop Middleton, (of whom the Editor speaks highly and justly, in 
p. 535,) in his. work on the Greek Article, p. 79 : “ When two or more 
attributes joined by a copulative or copulatives, are assumed of the 
same person or thing, before the first attribute the article is inserted ; 
before the remaining ones it is omitted.” In the passage under 
consideration there are two attributes joined by a copulative, 
and in order to ascertain whether they are assumed of the same 
person, or of different persons, it is only necessaiy to observe, that 
the article is inserted not only before the first attribute, but also 
before the second, and that, consequently, “ the true God ” is one 
person, and the eternal life ” is another. This perfectly corres- 
ponds with the preceding part of the verse, in which “ lie that is 
true,” and “ his son Jesus Christ,” are separately mentioned. 

Finding the practice of the primitive Christians, during the first 
three centuries, unfavourable to his sentiments, the Editor prudently 
keeps it out of view altogether, merely observing, (p. 625,) into that 
we do not even inquire. Paul tells us, that, even in his time, * the 
mystery of iniquity ’ had already begun to work ; and John adds, that 
* many antichrists ’ had already gone out into the word.” The Editor 
must be well aware that those in whom the mysteiy of iniquity was 
found, and who were detected as Antichrists, were not in the fellow- 
ship of true Christians, and consequently church Ipstories treat of the 
practice of the latter entirely distinct from that of the former ; and 
it is therefore evident, that practice and professions of primitive 
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Christians, who were, generally, the contemporaries of the apostles 
or their disciples, are worthy of inquiry for the regulation of the 
conduct of the Christians of these days. 

As to Mosheim, the Editor says, “ even Mosheim, suspected as he 
is of being unfavourable to the truth, establishes their faith in Christ’s 
deity in the very passage quoted, p. 187, by our author against this 
doctrine.*’ It appears from this question, that they, when baptized, 
^‘made solemn profession of their confidence in Christ.” The Jews, 
as well as almost all the Gentiles, professed their belief in God ; but 
the thing which was required of them by the apostles was, they shoxdd 
make profession of confidence in Jesus as the Christ of God, in the 
rite oi baptism. If such a profession of confidence in Christ is ad- 
mitted by the Editor as a sufficient acknowledgment of his deity, 
why should he be so hostile to those (whom he styles Unitarians) 
who are baptized in the name of Jesus, and also profess their solemn 
confidence in him? Still further am I surprised that, when the 
apostle John expressly wrote his Gospel to prove “ that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God,” (ch. xx. 31,) the Editor, so far from being 
satisfied with those who receive Jesus in the character expressed 
by these terms, (“ the Christ, the Son of God,) ” in the sense which 
they uniformly bear in the Scriptures, requires them, moreover, 
to believe that Jesus Christ is the very and eternal God, and thus 
not only defeats the object of the apostle, but even contradicts him in 
express language. 

The Editor then proceeds to say, “ Respecting Locke and Newton, 
our reply is precisely the same ; their opinions in divinity are nothing 
to us.” The Editor, elated by the general prevalence of the orthodox 
■system, effected only by perversions of the sense of the divine writings, 
attempts to turn the authorities of these great men also to his own 
purpose. “If” (says he) “Locke, as our author affirms, (p. 264) 
really thought that the faith which makes men Christians includes 
their receiving Jesus Christ for their Lord and King, Locke knew that 
this included the belief of his omniscience and omnipresence, as, without 
this, his being their King was only a solemn mockery.” The Editor 
prudently quotes here only a part of the sentence of Locke quoted by 
me, which he thought might give him an opportimity of making com- 
ments favourable to his creed ; but it is fortunate for us that his 
works, being written and printed in English, are not liable to much 
critical perversion. Locke says, ^'that the believing Jesus to be the 
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Messiah includes in it a receiving him for our Lord and King, PRO- 
MISED AND SENT FROM GOD.*’ The phrase chosen by that 
celebrated author, “ sent from Godf^ denies the deity of Christ beyond 
doubt, since one sent by another is of course different from him who 
sends him. To avoid every misconstruction being thrown upon his 
definition, Locke chose the term* ‘ God,” instead of any other term in the 
above phrase, that Jesus might be understood separately from God, with- 
out the least room for the sophistry that might represent him as God the 
Son, sent from God the Fatlier. We, hapvever, are not at a loss to dis- 
cover what Locke meant by the terms ** Lord and King,” when referred 
to Jesus, as he fully explained them in his Paraphrase on the Epistles 
to the Corinthians. As to the term “ Lord,” 1 refer to the note on 1 Cor. 
i. 2: “ What the apostle means by “ Lord^ when he attributes it to- 
Christ, vide viii. 6.” Paraphrase on viii. 6 : “ Yet to us Christians 
there is but one Qod^ the Father and Author of all things^ to whom 
,alone we address all our worship and service ; and one Lord, viz. 
Jesus Christ by whom all things come from God to ws, and by whom 
we have access to the Father.” As to the term “ King^'" I quote his 
paraphrase on ch. xv, 24, which clearly represents his sovereignty as 
finite : “ After that shall be the day of judgment, which shall bring to- 
a conclusion and finish the whole dispensation to the race and poste- 
rity of Adam, in this world : when Christ shall have delivered up the 
kingdom to God the Father, which he shall not do till he hath destroy- 
ed all empire, power, and authority, that shall be in the world besides.” 

The Editor says of Sir Isaac Newton, “ His belief of Christ’s deity 
appears as clear as the light, from our author’s own quotation, when 
he said that Christians of all ages are represented as worshipping God 
and the Lamb.” Newton was too circumspect to leave his word liable 
to perversion by the popular opinion. He explains the sense in which 
Christians worship God, and also the sense in which they worship 
Jesus — the one as directly opposed to the other as the West to the 
East. Newton says, ‘* God for his benefaction in creating all things y 
and the Lamb for his benefaction in redeeming with his blood ; God 
as sitting upon the throne and living for ever, and the Lamb exalted 
above all hy the merits of his death” The worship offered to the 
latter is therefore merely a manifestation of reverence, as I pointed 
out in p. 481. 

To equalize a being exalted and worshipped for his meritorious 
death, with the eternal Supreme Sovereign of the universe, is only 
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an attempt to bring the nature of the Deity on a level with a mortal 
creature, and by no means serves to elevate that creature to the rank 
of the Deity. If the Editor consider these quotations from Locke 
and Newton really orthodox, how inconsistent he must be in con-^ 
demning those whose sentiments as to the person of Jesus Christ are 
precisely the same ; to wit, that he is the anointed Lord and King 
promised and sent from God, is worthy of worship for his mediation 
and meritorious death, but by no means as a being possessed of a 
two-fold nature, divine and huAan, perfect God and perfect Man. 

As to my remarks on certain abstruse reasonings resorted to 
by the orthodox, the Editor further says, that he needs them not,, 
thereby avowedly relinquishing reason in support of the Trinity ; 
but, happily, he asserts at the same time, that “to us the Scriptures 
are sufficient.” I therefore entreat him to point out a single scrip- 
tural authority, treating of a compound God of three persons, and of a 
compound Messiah, one of these three persons, constituted of a two- 
fold nature, divine and human. 

'The Editor alludes to the term “antichrists,” found in the Epistle 
of J ohn ; but I am glad that we most fortunately are furnished with 
the definition of this term by that inspired writer which decides at 
once the question who are the real subjects of its application. 1 
John iv. 3 : “Every spirit that confesseth not that Jesus Christ 
is come in the flesh, is not of God ; and this is that spirit of anti- 
christ.” We accordingly rejoice to confess that Jesus Christ, who 
came in the flesh, is OF GOD, and that not only he, but his apostles 
also were of God (1 John iv. 6, v. 19.) But we feel sincerely for 
those who violate this standard, either by falling short of or going 
beyond it by denying that Jesus Christ is OF GOD, or by affirming 
that Jesus Christ is God himself, since both these assertions, to wit, 
“Jesus Christ is not of God,” and “Jesus Christ is God,” are equalljr 
incompatible with John’s proposition, that “Jesus Christ is OF GOD.” 
For example : The prime minister, by the law of the land, is appoint- 
ed by the king, and consequently is acknowledged to be of the king ^ 
to say, therefore, that he is not of the king would be to detract from 
the minister’s dignity ; but to say that the prime minister is the king, 
18 not only inconsistent with the assertion that the prime minister i& 
of the king, but would be pronoimced high treason ; in like manner 
as deifying the Christ of God is both an affront to God and an 
arUichristian docrine. 
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Lastly, I tender my humble Umnks for the Editor's kind suggestion 
in inviting me to adopt the doctrine of the Holy Trinity ; but I am 
sorry to hnd that I am unable to benefit by this advice. After 
I have long relinquished every idea of a plurality o£ Gods, or 
of the pert^ons of the Godhead, taught under different systems of 
modem HiD(?ooi8m, I cannot conscientiously and consistently embra<5e 
one of a similar nature, though greatly refined by the religious refor- 
mations of modem times; since whatever arguments can be adduced 
against a plurality of persons of the G8dhead ; and, on the other hand, 
whatever excuse may be pleaded in favour of a plurality of persons 
of the Deity, can be offered with equal propriety in defence of Poly- 
theism. 

I now conclude my Essay by offering up thanks to the Supreme 
Disposer of the events of this imiverse, for having unexpectedly 
delivered this country from the Ipng-con tinned tyranny of its former 
Rulers, and placed it under the government of the English, — a nation 
who not only are blessed with the enjoyment of tivil and political 
liberty, but also interest themselves in promoting liberly and social 
happiness as well as free inquiry into literary aijid religious subjects, 
•among those nations to which their influence extends. 




Tomb of Raid Rammohun Roy in the Cemetery of Arno’s Vale, 
near Bristol. 



A I^ETTER^ 

ON THE 

PROSPECTS OF CHRISTIANITY 

AND THE MEANS OF PROMOTING ITS RECEPTION IN INDIA. 

Sir, 

With no ordinary feelings of saHsfaction I have the honour to 
acknowledge the receipt of y8ur letter of April last, which together 
with the queries it enclosed, I had the pleasure of receiving by the 
hands of my friend Captain Heard. I now beg to be allowed, in the 
first place, to express my gratitude for your kind notice of a stranger 
like myself, residing in a remote country : and, secondly, to return 
my sincere thanks for the most acceptable present of books with 
whi<;h you have favoured me. 

I should have answered your letter by the ship Bengal ; but I 
regret to say, that my time and attention had been so much engrossed 
by constant controversies with polytheists both of the West and 
East, that I had only leisure to answer by that opportunity a short 
letter which I had the pleasure of receiving from Mr. Reed of Boston, 
and was obliged to defer h reply lo your queries until the present 
occasion. For this" apparent neglect I have to request your pardon. 

I havanow prepfired such replies tp those queietions as my know- 
ledge authorizes and iny conscience permits ; and now submit them 
to your judgment. There is one question at the concluding part of 
yodr letter, (to wit, ^‘Whether it be desirable that the inhabitants of 
India should be converted to Chrislianity , in what degree desirable, 
and for .what reasons ? which 1 pause to answer, as I am led to 
believe, firom reason, what is set forth in scripture, that “ in every 
nation he that feareth God and worketh righteousness is accepted 
with him,” in whatever form of worship he may have been taught 
to glorify God. Nevertheless, I presunie to think, tha^, Christianity, 
if properly inculcated, has a greater tendency to improve the .moral, 
and political state of mankind, than any other known religious system. 

It is impossible for me to describe the happiness I feel at the 
idea tha^ so great a body of a free, enlightened, and powerful people, 
like your countrymen, have engaged in purifying the religion of 

® Addressed to the Rev. Henry Ware, of Cambridge (U. S A ) in reply to a letter 
of his. — Ed. 
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Christ from those absurd, idolatrous doctrines and practices, with 
which the Greek, Roman, and Barbarian converts to Christianity 
have mingled it from time to time. Nothing can be a more accept- 
able homage to the Divine Majesty, or a better tribute to reason, than 
an attempt to root out the idea ?;hat the omnipresent Deity should 
be generated in the womb of a female, and live in a state of subjuga- 
tion for several years, and lastly offer his blood to another person 
of the Godhead, whose anger could not be appeased except by the 
sacrifice of a portion of himself in \ human form ; so no service 
can be more advantageous to mankind than an endeavour to with- 
draw them from the belief than an imaginary faith, ritual obser- 
vances, or outward marks, independently of good works, can cleanse 
men from the stain of past sins, and secure tJieir eternal salvation. 

Several able friends of truth in England have, in like manner, 
successfully engaged themselves in this most laudable undertaking. 
From the nature of her constitution, however, these worthy men have 
not only to contend with the religious prejudices of education in the 
popular corruptions of Christianity ; but are also opposed by all the 
force which the Established Church derives from the abundant 
revenues appropriated to the sustainers of her dogmas. Happily 
for you, it is only prejudice, unarmed with wealth and power, that 
you have to struggle with, which, of itself, is, I must confess, a 
sufficiently formidable opponent. 

Your country, however, in free inquiry into religious truth, excels 
even England, and I have therefore every reason to hope, that the 
truths of Christianity will soon, throughout the United States, triumph 
over the present prevailing corruptions. I presume to say, that no 
native of those States can be more fervent than myself in praying 
for the uninterrupted happiness of your country, and for what I can- 
not but deem essential to its prosperity — the perpetual union of all 
the States under one general government. Would not the glory of 
England soon be dimmed, were Scotland and Ireland separated 
from her ? This and many other illustrations cannot have escaped 
your attention. I think no true and prudent friend of your country 
could wish to see the power and independence at present secured to 
all by a general government, exposed to the risk that wou^ follow, 
were a dissolution to take place, and each state left to pursue its own 
resources. As Captain Endicott has been kind enough to offer to 
take charge of any parcel that I might wish to send you, I have the 
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pleasure of sending the accompanying publications, of which I beg 
your acceptance. I now conclude my letter with sincere wishes 
for your health and success, and remain, with the greatest regard, 

Yours most obediently, 

RAMMOHITN ROY. 

Calcutta, Fehrnary 2, 1824. 

“ I. What is the real success of the great exertions which are 
making for the conversion of t}^ natives of India to Christianity ?” 

“ n. What is the number and character of converts ?” 

To reply to each of these questions is indeed to enter on a very 
delicate subject, as the Baptist Missionaries of Serampore determined- 
ly contradict any one that may express a doubt as to the success of 
their labours ; and they have repeatedly given the public to under- 
stand, that their converts were not only numerous but also respect- 
able in their conduct ; while the young Baptist Missionaries in 
Calcutta, though not inferior to any Missionaries in India in abilities 
and acquirements, both European and Asiatic, nor in Christian zeal 
and exertions, are sincere enough to confess openly, that the number 
of their converts, after the hard labour of six years, does not exceed, 
four ; and in like manner the Independent Missionaries of this 
city, whose resources are much greater than those of Baptists, candidly 
acknowledge, that their Missionary exertions for seven years have been 
productive only of one convert. 

To avoid, however, the occasion of a further dispute on this point 
with the Serampore Missionaries I beg to substitute for my answer to 
the above queries, the language of the Rev. Abbe Dubois, who, after 
a mission of thirty years in India, is better qualified than I am, to give 
a decided opinion upon these subjects, and whose opinions deserve 
more reliance than those of a private individual who has never engaged 
in Missionary duties. The quotation above alluded to is as follows: — 

“ Question of conversion, — The question to be considered may be 
reduced to these two points : First, is there a possibilli-y of making 
real converts to Christianity among the natives in India ? Secondly, 
Are the means employed for that purpose, and above all, the transla- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures into the idioms of the country, likely to 
conduce to this desirable object ? 

“ To both interrogatories I will answer in the negative : it is my 
decided opinion, first, that under existing circumstances there is no 
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human possibility of converting the Hindoos to any sect of Christian* 
ity ; and, secondly, that the translation of the Holy Scriptures circu- 
lated among them, so far from conducing to this end, wiU, on the 
contrary, increase the prejudices of the natives against the Christian 
religion, and prove, in many respects, detrimental to it. These asser- 
tions, coming from a person of my profession, may to many appear 
bold and extraordinary : I will therefore support them by such 
arguments and proofs, as a long experience and practice in the career 
of proselytism have enabled me to add&e. 

“ When I was at VeUore, four years ago, in attendance on a numer- 
ous congregation living in that place, having been informed that the 
Lutheran Missionaries kept a Catechist or native religious teacher at 
that station on a salaiy of five pagodas a month, I was led to suppose 
that they had a numerous flock there ; but I was not a little surprised, 
when on inquiry I found that the whole congregation consisted of 
only three individuals^ namely a drummer^ a cooky and a horse-- 
keeper. 

“ In the meantime, do not suppose, that those thin congregations 
are wholly composed of converted pagans ; at least half consists of 
Catholic apostates, who went over to the Lutheran sect in times of 
famine, or from other interested motives. 

“ It is not imcommon on the coast to see natives who successively 
pass from one religion to another, according to their actual interest. In 
my last journey to Madras, I became acquainted with native converts, 
who regularly changed their religion twice a year, and who, for a 
long while, were in the habit of being six months Catholic and six 
months Protestant. 

“ Behold the Lutheran Mission, established in India more than a 
century ago ; interrogate its Missionaries ; ask them what were their 
successes during so long a period, and through what means were 
gained over the few proselytes they made. Ask them whether the 
"interests of their sect are improving, or whether they are gaining 
ground, or whether their small numbers are not rather dwindling 
away? 

“ Behold the truly industrious, the unaffected and unassuming 
Moravian brethren : ask them how many converts they have made in 
India, during a stay of about seventy years, by preaching the Gospel 
in aU its naked simplicity : they will condidly answer. Not one, not a 
single man. 
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“Behold the ISlestorians in Travancoie ; interrogate them ; ask 
them for an account of their success in the "work of proselylism in 
these modem times ; ask them whether they are gainin'^ ground, and 
whether the interests of their ancient mode of worship 's iiiii|_» roving : 
they will reply, that so far from this being the case, their congregations,, 
once so flounshing, amounting (according to Gibbon’s account) to- 
200, (X)0 souls, are now reduced to less than an eighth of tills number^ 
and are daily diminishing. 

“Behold the Baptist Miasidnaries at Serampore : inquire what are- 
their scriptural successes on the shores of the Ganges ; ask them 
whether those extremely incorrect versions, already obtained at an 
immense expense, have produced the sincere conversion of a single 
pagan ; and I am persuaded, that, if they are asked an answer upon 
their honour and conscience, they will all reply in the negative.” 

“ III. Are those Hindoos %cho profess Chmstianity respectable for- 
th eir understanding y their morals y and their condition in life?'' 

In answer to this query I must again beg to refer you to the above 
quotations from the Abbe Dubois. For my own part, 1 have no 
personal knowledge of any native converts respectable for their un- 
derstanding, morals, and condition in life. 

“IV. Of what caste are they generally y and what effect has their 
profession of Christianity upon their standing ?” 

It is reported, and universally believed by the native inhabitants,, 
that the generality, if not all of them, are of low caste, and my 
acquaintance with the few of them I have met with has in a great 
degree confirmed me in this belief. 

“V. Are they Christians from inquiry and convictiouy or from 
other motives?" 

The real motives of our actions are very difficult to be discovered. 
AU that I can say on this subject is, that several years ago there was 
a pretty prevalent report in this part of India, that a native embracing 
Christianity should be remunerated for his loss of caste by the gift of 
five himdred rupees, with a country-bom Christian wom;'u as his wife ; 
and while this report had any pretension to credit, several natives 
offered from time to time to become Christians. The hope of any such 
recompense being taken away, the old converts find now veiy few 
natives inclined to follow their example. This disappointment not 
only discourages further conversion, but has also induced several 
Moosulman converts to return to their former faith ; and had Hindoos 
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with equal facility admitted the return of outcasts to their society, a 
great number of them also would, I suspect, have imitated the conduct 
of their brother Moosulman converts. In a populous country like 
Hindoostan, there are thousands of distressed outcasts wandering 
about, in whom the smallest hope of worldly gain can produce an 
immediate change of religious profession, and their conversion to 
Christianity is a matter of indifference to the community at large. 
About two years ago I stated this circumstance to a Church Missionary 
who lives in my neighbourhood, and whom I respect for his liberal 
conduct ; and I even offered to send to that gentleman as many natives 
as he might wish to convert on condition that lie should maintain 
them at a fixed salary not exceeding eight rupees per month. 

“ \^I. Of what denomination of Christians have the Missionaries 
been most successful ; CatholiCy Protestanty EpiscopaliaUy Baptisty 
Trinitar/any Unitarian ?” 

To tlie best of my belief no denomination of Christians has had 
any real success in bringing natives of India over to the Christian 
faith. 

“VII. What is the number of Unitarian ChristianSy and are they 
chiefly natives or Europeans V” 

The llev. Mr. Adam is the only Unitarian Missionary in Bengal, 
and he publicly avowed Unitarianism so late as the latter end of 
1821. Notwithstanding the many disadvantages under which he has 
been labouring, he has brought this system of Christianity into notice 
in this part of the globe ; as previous to that period many did not 
know that there was such a thing as Unitarianism, and others tried 
to stigmatize it, in proportion as their prejudices for the corrup- 
tions of ( fiiristianity prompted them to abuse reason and common 
sense, without fear of contradiction. Mr. Adam, although he has 
made no avowed native convert, has already received every counte- 
nance from several respectable European gentlemen, and from a great 
number of the reading part of the native community in Calcutta. 

“ VIII. How are they regarded and treated by other Christians ? 
Is it with any peculiar hostility ?” 

The manner in which the rest of the Missionaries have treated 
Mr. Adam, since his avowal of Unitarianism, is indeed opposed to the 
whole spirit of Christianity. But towards other Unitarians, their 
conduct in general is similar to that of Roman Catholics towards 
Protestants. 
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“ IX. WTiot are the chief causes that have prevented^ and that 
continue to prevent, the reception of Christianity hy the Natives of 
India ? May much of the want of success he reasonably attributed to 
the form in which the religion is presented to them?” 

The chief causes which prevent the natives of India from, changing 
their religion are the same as are found in the numerous class of 
Christians who are unable to give an answer to any man that asketh 
the reason of the hope they profess, viz., their reliance on the sanctity 
of the books revealed among <^hem as received authorities, and the 
variety of prejudices planted in their minds in the early part of life. 
These are strongly supported by the dread of the loss of caste, the 
consequence of apostacy, which separates a husband from his wife, 
a father from his son, and a mother from her daughter. Besides, 
the doctrines which the Missionaries maintain and preach are less 
conformable with reason than those professed by Moosulmans, and 
in several points are equally absurd with the popidar Hindoo creed. 
Hence there is no rational inducement for either of these tribes to 
lay aside their respective doctrines, and adopt those held up by the 
generality of Christians. 

“X. Are any of the causes of failure of such a nature, that it 
may he in the power of Unitarian Christians to remove them ?” 

Unitarian Christianity is not exposed to the last mentioned 
objections ; for even those who are inimical to ever}^ religion admit, 
that the Unitarian system is more conformable to the human 
understanding than any other known creed. But the other obsta- 
cles above-mentioned must remain unshaken, until the natives are 
enabled by the diffusion of knowledge to estimate, by compar- 
ing one religion with another, their respective merits and advant- 
ages, and to relinquish their divisions, as destructive of national union 
as of social enjoyment. 

“ XI. Are there any reasons for believing that Christianity, as it 
is held by Unitarians, ivould be more readily received by intelligent 
Hindoos, than as it is held hy Trinitarians ?*’ 

In reply to this question, I repeat what T stated in answer to a 
question of a similar nature, put to me by Mr. Reed, a gentleman of 
Boston, viz., “ The natives of Hindoostan, in common with those of 
other countries, are divided into classes, the ignorant and the enligh- 
tened. The number of the latter is, I am sorry to say, comparatively 
very few here : and to these men the idea of a trirme-God, a m^n-God, 
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and also the idea of the appearance of God in the bodily shape of » 
dove, or that of the blood of God shed for the payment of a debt, 
seem entirely Heathenish and absurd, and consequently their sincere 
conversion to [Trinitarian] Christianity must be morally impossible. 
But they would not scruple to embrace, or at least to encourage, the 
Unitarian system of Christianity, were it inculcated on them in an 
intelligible manner. The former class, I mean the ignorant, must be 
enemies to both systems of Christianity, Trinitarianism and Unitarian- 
ism. As they feel great reluctance in fcirsaking the deities worshipped 
by their fathers for foreign Gods, in subsituting the blood of God for 
the water of the Ganges as a purifying substance, so the idea 
of an invisible Being as the sole object of worship, maintained by 
Unitarians, is foreign to their understanding. Under these circum- 
stances it would be advisable, in my humble opinion, that one or two, 
if not more gentlemen, well qualified to teach English literature and 
science, and noted for their moral conduct, should be employed to 
cultivate the understandings of the present ignorant generation, and 
thereby improve their hearts, that the cause of truth may triumph over 
false religion, and the desired comfort and happiness may be enjoyed 
by men of all classes.” 

“ XIL Can any aid he given hy Unitarians to the cause of Chris- 
tianity in India^ with a reasonable prospect of success ? If any can 
he given j of what kindy in what wayy hy what means ?” 

In answer, I beg to refer you to my reply to the preceding question, 
and only add here, that every one who interests himself in behalf of 
his fellow-creatures, would confidently anticipate the approaching 
triumph of true religion, should philanthropy induce you and your 
friends to send to Bengal as many serious and able teachers of 
European learning and science and Christian morality, unmingled 
with religious doctrines, as your circumstances may admit, to spread 
knowledge gratuitously among the native community, in connexion 
with the Rev. Mr. Adam whose tliorough acquiantance with the langu- 
age, manners, and prejudices of the natives, renders him well qualified 
to co-operate with them with every prospect of success. 

“ Xin. Would it be of any use to send Unitarian Missionaries 
with a view to their preaching Christianity for the purpose of convert- 
ing adult natives ?” 

Much good cannot be expected from public preachings at present, 
on account of the obstacles above-mentioned. It is, however, hoped. 
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that some of the teachers that may be sent out may preach with 
gradual success in the public places of worship. 

“XIV. Would it he useful to establish Unitarian Missionary 
Schools for the instruction of the children of natives in the rudiments 
of a European education^ in the English language^ in Christian 
morality y mingling xoith it very little instruction relative to the doctrines 
of Christianity, leaving them chiefly or wholly out of view, to he learned 
afterwards from our hooks and our example ?” 

This would be certainly citf great use, and this is the only way of 
improving their understandings, and ultimately meliorating their 
hearts. 

“ XV. Are there many intelligeiit natives who are willing to learn 
the languages of Europe, to cultivate its literature, and to make them- 
selves acquainted with our religion as it is found in our hooks, and 
to examine the evidences of its truth and divine originT' 

There are numerous intelligent natives, who thrist after European 
knowledge and literature, but not many who wish to be made ac- 
quainted with the Christian religion and to examine its truth, being 
chiefly deterred by the difficulty (if not utter impossibility) attached 
to the acquirement of a correct notion of the tremendous mystical 
doctrines which the Missionaries ascribe to their religion. 

“ XVI. Are there many respectable natives who are willing to 
have their children educated in the English language and in English 
learning and arts ?” 

The desire of educating children in the English language and in 
English arts is found even in the lowest classes of the commimity, 
and I may be fully justified in saying that two-thirds of the native 
population of Bengal would be exceedingly glad to see their children 
educated in English learning. 

“ XVII. What benefits have arisen, or are likely to arise, from the 
translation of the Scriptures into the native languages of the East ? 
Are they read hy any who are not already Christians ? And are they 
likely to he read generally even hy them? The question is suggested hy 
the representations which have been made, that converts to Christianity 
are mostly, if not altogether, of the lowest and most ignorant classes of 
society. Is this representation true ?*’ 

To the best of my knowledge, no benefit has hitherto arisen from 
the translation of the Scriptures into the languages of the East, nor 
can any advantage be expected from the translations in circulation ; 
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they are not read much by those that are not Christians, except by a 
few whom the Missionaries represent as being “ led away by Socinian 
principles.” As to the character of the converts to Christianity, 
you will be pleased to refer to the replies to the first, second, third, 
and fourth queries. 

“ XVin. Will any important impression^ favourable to Chris^ 
tianity ever he made^ exeepthy the conversion and through the influence 
of persons of education^ and of the higher classes of society who can 
read our sacred hooks in the originSty or at least in the English 
version ?” 

Christianity, when represented in its genuine sense in any lang- 
uage whatever, must make a strong impression on every intelligent 
mind, especially when introduced by persons of education and res- 
pectability. 

XIX Are the translations which have been made faithful and 
free from sectarian influence as to the expression of Christian doc- 
trine?'* 

To both parts of this query my reply must be in the negative. T 
at the same time acquit these translators of wilful neglect or inten- 
tional perversion. They were, I think, too hasty to engage themselves 
in so difficult an undertaking. 

Ideas, in general, are as differently expressed in the idioms of the 
East from those of the West, as the East is remote from the West. 
Greater difficulty, therefore, must be experienced by a native of 
Europe in communicating European ideas in the idioms of Asia, than 
in conveying Asiatic ideas into the languages of Europe ; so a native 
of Asia experiences greater inconvenience in expressing Asiatic ideas 
in European idioms, than in translating European ideas into an Asia- 
tic language. 

About four years ago, the Rev, Mr. Adam, and another Baptist 
Missionary, the Rev. Mr. Yates, both well reputed for their oriental 
and classic acquirements, engaged, in common with myself, to trans- 
late the New Testament into Bengallee, and we met twice every week, 
and had for our guidance all the translations of the Bible, by different 
authors, which we could procure. Notwithstanding our exertions, 
we were obliged to leave the accurate translation of several phrases 
to future consideration, and for my own part I felt discontented with 
the translation adopted of several passages, though I tried frequently, 
when alone at home, to select more eligible expressions, and applied 
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to native friends for their aid for that purpose, I beg to assure you, 
that I (though a native of this country) do not recollect having engaged 
niyself once, during my life, in so difficult a task, as the translation of 
the New Testament into Bengallee. 

“ XX. Are there any particular parts of India or of the East, 
where efforts for propagating Christianity, or preparing the loay for 
it, might he made with better hopes than in others?^* 

Calcutta, the Capital of the British Empire in India, where the 
natives are more conversanti with English, and frequently associate 
with European gentlemen, is, in my humble opinion, preferable as a 
field for such efforts to the rest of Hindoostan, as the native inhabit- 
ants of Bengal, in a great degree, follow the example of the opulent 
natives of Calcutta. 
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DEDICATION 

TO ALL BELIEVERS IN THE INCARNATION OF THE 
DEITY. 

Fellow-believers, 

The following correspondence between the renowned Dr. R. Tytler 
and myself was partly given to the world through the medium of the 
Bengal Hurkaru ; but as the Editor of that Paper refused to admit 
some of my letters into its pages, and those published were widely 
separated from each other by being mixed up with various extrane- 
ous matters, I have deemed it advisable to have the whole collected 
together and presented at one view, for general edification. 

My object in addressing Dr. Tytler (as will be seen from a perusal 
of the following pages,) was, that all Believers in the Manifestation 
of God in the flesh, w’hether Hindoo or Christian, might unite in 
support of our Common Cause, and cordially co-operate in our endea- 
vours to check the alarming growth of the Unitarian heresy ; but 
unfortunately my hopes were entirely disappointed, as Dr. Tytler 
not only refused to repair the breach, I conceived his writings 
calculated to make, but to my great surprise and regret, in return 
for my friendly offers of assistance, he applied to me and to my 
religion the most opprobrious abuse, and treated me as if my Faith 
were inimical to the tenets of his Creed. 

I am, your friend and fellow- believer, 
Calcutta, June 3, 1823. RAM DOSS.^*^ 


Ram Doss is tlie name assumed by Rainraohmi Roy in many of hia satirical 
writings.— E d. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The Correspondence was occasioned by a passage in a letter of Dr. 
Tytler’s, published in the BengSl Hurkaru of the 30th of May 1823, 
directed against Rammohun Roy, a person who, as is well known, is 
strongly reprobated by the zealous, both among Hindoos and Chris- 
tians, for his daring impiety in rejecting the doctrine of Divine In- 
carnations. But the Doctor while censuring this stubborn Heretic, 
most unwarrantably introduced contemptuous allusions to the Hindoo 
Deities, as will be seen from the passage referred to which is here 
subjoined : — 

Extract from the Hurkaru of May Srd, 1823. 

He (Rammohun Roy) thus proceeds in the same epistle. “Whether 
you be a faithful believer in the Divinity of the Holy Lord and Saviour 
JESUS CHRIST or of any other mortal man ; or whether a Hindu 
declares himself a faithful believer in the Divinity of his Holy Thakoor 
Trata RAM, or MUNGO — I feel equally indifferent about these 
notions.” Here I pause, for the purpose of asking the candid Reader 
what would have been said, if, at the time Rammohun Roy continued 
in his belief of Siva, Vishnu and Ganesh, I had personally addressed 
a letter to him, replete with vituperation of him and his opinions ? 
Would it not have been asserted, and very justly, that T was attacking 
him, and his gods, and wounding the religious feelings of a Hindu ? 
Yet this Unitarian, as he now professes himself, thinks proper to 
leave the subject of discussion, namely, a proposal to hold a “ Religious 
Conference,” and tells me flatly that my belief in the Divinity of the 
HOLY SAVIOUR is on a par with a Hindu’s belief in his Thakoor ! ! ! 
— Yes, Christian Readers, such is the fact ; and when I offer to defend 
myself from such vile imputations by arguments drawn from those 
Holy Scriptures to which this Unitarian himself appeals, I am given to 
understand, that this Reviler of ray Faith, the Faith of my Ancestors, 
will not condescend to listen, unless my reply receives the stamp of 
orthodoxy from the signature of a Missionary ! ! ! 

May 2, 1823. 


R. Tytler. 
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RAM DOSS‘S FIRST LETTER TO Dr. TYTLER. 

Ihe Editor of the Hurkaru having refused insertion to the follow- 
ing, it was privately forwarded to Dr. Tytler : — 

To Dr. R. Tytler. 

Sir, ^ 

I happened to read a letter in the “ Hurkaru” of the 3rd instant^ 
under the signature of R. Tytler, which has excited my wonder and 
astonishment. For I had heard that you were not only profoundly 
versed in the knowledge of the ancients, but intimately acquainted 
with the learning and opinions of the present age. But I felt quite 
disappointed wlieii I perceived that you entertained ideas so erroneous 
respecting the Hindoo religion. 

Is tliere any Hindoo who would be offended at being told by a 
believer in the Invisiijlk God, that this man is indifferent about his- 
(the Hindoo’s) faith in the divinity of his Holy Thakoor and Trata 
Ram or Munoo ? We know that these self-conceited sects who profess 
reverence for only one Dkity are apt to express their indifference for 
the holy Incarnation of the Divine Essence believed in by Hindoos as 
well as by Cliristians ; and in fact that the followers of any one religion 
have little respect for the opinions of those of another. But can this 
give concern or surprise to the enlightened and well-informed persons- 
who have seen and conversed with various sects of men ? 

I am more particularly astonished that a man of your reputed 
learning and acquirements, should be offended at the mention of the 
resemblance of your belief in the Divinity of Jesus Christ with a 
Hindoo’s belief in his Thakoor, because you ought to know that our 
religious faith and yours are founded on the same sacred basis, viz., 
the MANIFESTATION OF GoD IN THE FLESH, without any restriction to a 
dark or fair complexion, large or small stature, long or sliort hair. 
You cannot surely be ignorant that the Divine Ram was the reputed son 
of Dushuruth, of the offspring of Bhuggeeruth, of the tribe of Rughoo^ 
as Jesus was the reputed son of Joseph, of the House of David, of the 
Tribe of Judah. Ram was the King of the Rughoos and of Foreigners,, 
while in like manner Jesus was King of the Jews and Gentiles. Both 
are stated in the respective sacred books handed down to us, to have 
performed very wonderful miracles and both ascended up to Heaven. 
Both were tempted by the Devil while on the earth, and both have 
been worshiped by millions up to the present day. Since God can be 
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born of the Tribe of Judah, how, I ask, is it impossible that he should 
be born of the Tribe of Rughoo, or of any other nation or race of men ? 
And as the human form and feelings of Ram afford sceptics no good 
argument against his omnipresent and divine nature, it must be evident 
to you that this deluded sect of Unitarianism can lay no stress on 
the human form and feelings of Jesus Christ as disproving his 
divinity. 

When therefore the resemblance is so very striking, and ought to 
be known to you as well as tff every other man having the least pre- 
tensions to an acquaintance with the learning and religion of the 
Natives of India,— how is it possible that you can feel offended at 
the mention of a fact so notorious ? You may perhaps tirge, that 
there is a wide difference between a belief in turep: Persons in the 
Godhead as maintained by you, and belief in three hundred and thirty 
millions of Persons in the Godhead, entertained by the Hindoos. 
But as all such numerical objections are founded on the frail basis of 
human reason, which we well know is fallible, you must admit that 
the same omnipotence, which can make three ONE and oj^e THREE, 
can equally reconcile the unity and plurality of three hundred and 
thirty millions, both being supported by a sublime mystery which far 
transcends all human comprehension. 

The vain and narrow-minded believers mone Invisible God accuse 
the followers of the Trinity as well as us the sincere worshippers of 
Ram and otlier Divine Incarnations, of being Idolaters ; and policy 
therefore might have suggested to you the propriety of maintaining 
a good understanding and brotherhood among all who have correct 
notions of the manifestation of God in the flesh, that we may 
cordially join and go hand in hand, in opposing, and, if possible, 
extirpating the abominable notion of a single God, which strikes 
equally at the root of Hindooism and Christianity. However, it is 
not too late for you to reflect on your indiscretion, and atone for it 
by expressing your regret at having written and published anything 
calculated to create dissension among the worshippers of Divine 
Incarnations. 


I am. Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

Ram Dobs. 
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Dr. TYTLER’S REPLY TO THE FOREGOING. 

To Bam Doss. 

I have received your letter and beg you to receive my best thanks 
for the trouble you have put yourself to, in sending it to me. It was 
my intention this evening to have proved that Hindu Idolatry and 
Unitarianism are the same, and that they both proceed from the DeviL 
Unfortunately Mr. Robinson, in consequence of the number who were 
anxious to attend, has requested me tooostpone the meeting, to which 
of course I have acceeded. But I am ready, — mind me, ready, — to 
meet you and your runnagate friend Rammohan Roy whenever you 
please, in public and private discussion, and let you know what a 
humble individual unsupported can do, armed with no other weapon 
than the sharp sword of the Gospel in bringing to light the hidden 
works of darkness, which are at present displayed in the damnable 
Heresy of Unitarianism of which you are the wretched tool. But 
neither you, Raminohun Roy, nor the second fallen ADAM dare meet 
me because you fear the WORD of TRUTH. 

Your inveterate and determined 

foe in the LORD, 

May 6th, 1823. (Signed) R. Tytler; 


RAM DOSS’S REPLY TO A REMARK OF THE EDITOR OF 
THE BENGAL HURKARU. 

To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru. 

Sir, 

After publishing in your Paper of the 3rd instant Dr. Tytler’s- 
letter, throwing out offensive insinuations against the Hindoo Religion, 
as unworthy to be compared with the Christian, I am truly astonished at 
your refusal to insert my very friendly reply and expostulation with 
him for the error and indiscretion into which he has fallen, 
and that you moreover defend him in the following words : “We 
would hint to Ram Doss that there is in our opinion a wide differ- 
ence between the belief which maintains God to have appeared in 
the Flesh and that of the “ Hindoo who believes the appearance of the 
Omnipotent Being in the shape of a Thakoory which if we are not 
mistaken, is composed of stone, metal or wood.” 
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I must remark, first, on the total unacquaintance, you have dis- 
played, with the Hindoo Religion, notwithstanding your residence in 
the capital of Bengal, in w^hich however you are more excusable than 
Dr. Tytler, considering his high pretensions to learning. Can you 
find a single Hindoo in the whole of India, who imagines that the 
divine Ram, the son of Dushuruth by Koushilya his mother according 
to the flesh, was composed either of wood, stone or metal ? If you can 
find even one, there may be some excuse for your mistake in supposing, 
what is so w'ide of the fact. Yoit>Anay, of course, find numerous consecra- 
ted images or statues of the holy Ram, in the Hindoo temples, formed of 
wood and other materials, placed there for the pious purpose of attract- 
ing the attention of devotees to that Divine Incarnation, — although 
many good Hindoos do not consider such representations as necessary, 
and worship Ram directly without the intervention of any sensible ob- 
ject. But can you suppose for a moment that a model or picture of any 
person, whether divine or human, can identify that being with such 
representation or convert the original existence into the same 
materials ? If this were the case, then the number of men so unfortu- 
nate as to have statues or portraits of themselves made, must lose their 
real essence — their original elements necessarily degenerating into 
stone, or paint and canvass. 

But it is indisputable that neither the image of the Holy Jesus in 
Roman Catholic Churches, nor the representations of the Divine Ram 
in the Hindoo Temples, are identified with either of those sacred 
persons. 

As you have refused to publish my letter in answer to Dr. Ty tier’s 
attack, I shall take an opportunity of sending it direc tly to himself for 
his consideration and reply, and purpose very soon laying this con- 
troversy before the public through some other channel with proper 
mention of your partial conduct, in circulating Dr. Ty tier’s insulting 
insinuations against the Hindoo Religion and withholding my answer 
thereto for its vindication. I expect you will kindly insert this letter 
in your Paper of to-morrow along with a justification oi. your own 
observations of this morning. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

Ram Doss. 
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REMARKS OF THE EDITOR RELATIVE TO THE FOREGOING. 

{Contained in the Be'ngal Hurkaru of the 8th May.) 

In our subsequent pages will be found a letter signed Ram Doss, 
which we insert with pleasure, with a desire of convincing him that 
we are really impartial in our views of the subject of which it treats. 
In explanation of our refusal to insert the former letter of Ram Doss, 
we owe it to him to say that although it justly deserves the appellation 
of a “ very friendly reply” and altho’igh it was written with much 
ability, yet it appeared to us to overstep the limits we have prescribed 
to ourselves, by entering too far into the subject of the original dispute 
between the two classes of religious professors, instead of being 
confined to the discussion of the subject between Rammohun Roy 
and Dr. Tytler, namely, the right of the latter to demand, and of the 
former to afford, facilities for the purpose of the discussion of the 
point at issue between them. It was under these circumastances and 
with this feeling that we declined to insert Ram Doss’s communi* 
cation, and we beg to assure him that it was not from any disrespect 
to him, or partiality for Dr. Tytler or his doctrines. 

Having disposed of this part of the subject, we trust, to the 
satisfaction of Ram Doss, we shall simply remark on the other, 
that we never intended to intimate that any sensible Hindoo could 
for one moment suppose that God was personally present in an 
image of brass, stone or metal ; but we have no hesitation in 
asserting that such an opinion does prevail, not only among the 
Hindoos, but amongst the ignorant of ail classes whose religious faith 
prescribes the worship of images as the medium of access to the Deity. 
We reaUy ought not to enter on the discussion of any of the points 
connected with the religious worship of the Hindoos, as we have had 
but very few opportunities of making ourselves acquainted with them, 
and if we are now in any error on these subjects, we trust that Ram 
D oss will attribute it to the causes which we have thus explained, 
and not to any feeling of partiality towards Dr. Tytler, or of misre- 
presentation of the objects of his own worship. 
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RAM DOSS’S FIRST CHALLENGE TO Dr. R. TYTLER. 

To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru. 

Sir, 

Being disappointed in my just expectation of having my answer to 
Dr. Tytler’s insinuations inserted in your Paper, I yesterday sent it to 
the Doctor himself for his consideration ; but he avoids making a reply 
thereto, and in answer to my arguments, merely returns abuse against 
me, and likewise against our common enemies, the Dnitarians, for 
which last, I, of course, care ncjfhing. 

I take this opportuuity of informing the Public that this Goliath, 
notwithstanding his high pretensions to learning, and presumption in 
setting himself up as the champion of Christianity, shrinks from the 
defence of the charges he has brought against Hindooism, and that he 
refuses to co-operate with me in opposing Unitarianism, although he 
declares in his note to me that it is a system of damnable heresy 
proceeding from the Devil. 

r am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

Aiai/ 7, 1823. Ram Doss. 

Dr. TYTLER’S REPLY TO RAM DOSS. 

To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru. 

Sir, 

As I do not intend this letter to have any direct reference to the 
subject of religious discussion, you will oblige me by giving it insertion 
into the columns of the Hurkaru. Two days ago I received an epistle 
subscribed Ram Doss, which I was led to conclude must have been 
written by some Unitarian under a pseudonymous signature. But it 
appears from a letter, which is published iii your paper of this day, I 
may have been mistaken ; and I am, therefore, anxious to inform 
Ram Doss, if he be a real person, that I consider there is no book at 
present in possession of Hindus^ — the Mahabharata and Ramayana 
not excepted, — of higher antiquity than the entrance of the Musulmans 
into India, — say about 800 years from the present period. The legends 
attached to the Avatars are merely perverted, and corrupted copies of 
the Holy Scriptures in the possession of Christians, and have no 
particular relation to the ancient religion, whatever it may have been, 
of the inhabitants of this country. Should Ram Doss therefore be a 
real person, and wish to obtain information on those topics, it will 

57. 
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afford me sincere pleasure to meet him, eitlier at my own house or 
any other he may appoint, at some hour convenient to ns both, for 
the purpose of explaining the arguments which support the views, 
I have taken, of the modernness of the religious system at present 
followed by the Hindus. 

Your obedient servant. 

May 8, 1823, R. Tytlbk. 

RAM DOSS’S SECOND, ^CHALLENGE TO 
Dr. TYTLER. 

To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru. 

Sir, 

Dr. Tytler having been unable to make a direct reply to the 
arguments conveyed in my letter to him, dated the 5th instant, has 
taken refuge in your Paper, knowing very well that he would prevail 
upon you to insert every assertion that he might make against our 
Sacred Books and Holy Incarnations, and that you as a Christian 
would excuse yourself for declining to give publicity to my retaliation 
upon him. 

I therefore challenge him through your Pages for a reply to my 
arguments in the shape of a letter, so that I may endeavour through 
some other means to publish all our correspondence for the consider- 
ation and judgment of the Public. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

May 9th, 1823, Ram Doss. 

Dr. TYTLER’S REPLY TO RAM DOSS. 

To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru. 

Sir, 

Your correspondent, Ram Doss, in “ informing the public,” that 
I consider “ Unitarianism a system of damnable heresy proceeding 
from the Devil,” has forgot to mention that such was also my 
expressed opinion to him respecting the superstitions to which he is 
so extremely partial. Under those circumstances is it reasonable to 
expect, X will allow him to co-operate with me, as he calls it, “ against 
our common enemies,” when in fact I maintain Unitarianism to be 
nothing more than a new name for Hindu Idolatry ? 

Your obedient servant, 
R. Tytler. 


Calcutta, May 10, 1823. 
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^AM DOSS« THIRD CHALLEN&E TO 
Dh. TYTLER. 

To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru. 

Sir, 

One of the objects of my letter to Dr. Tytler, was to solicit the 
co-operation of the Doctor in opposing Unitarians. The other, to 
refute his insinuations against Hindooism and prove that it was founded 
On the same saered basis (the Manifestation of God in the flesh) with 
Doctor Tytler’s own Faith. 

f'rom the Doctors letter in your paper of this mowiing, I see he 
positively shrinks fiom entering the field With me against Uni tarianism, 
leaving me thus to encounter the danger and reap the glory single- 
hainded. 

^ now request to be informed through the medium of your paper, 
whether the Doctor also flinches from justifying his insinuations 
agRinst the Hindoo 'Religion, and replying to my letter proving 
Hindooism and Christianity to rest on the same sacred foundation. 

1 am, Sir, your obedient servant. 

Ma/y 12, 1823. RAM DOwSS. 


Dr. TYTLER’S REPLY TO RAM DOSS. 

To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru, 

Sir, 

The assertion of Ram Doss, that “ I shrink from entering the field 
against Unitarianism, leaving him thus to encounter the danger and 
reap the glory single-handed” when all Calcutta is acquainted with 
the contraiy, and no one better than the Unitarians themselves, is 
really too absurd to require notice. 

In support of what this writer calls “ my insinuations against the 
Hindu Religion,” I refer him to the histories of Buddha, Saluvahana, 
and Chrishna, and maintain that they comprise nothing more than 
perverted copies of Christianity. Let him shew the reverse if he can. 

Your obedient servant, 

R. Tytler. 


Calcutta, May 13, 1823. 
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RAM DOSS’S REPLY TO THE FOREGOING. 

To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru. 

Sib, 

You are aware that I have three times through the medium of 
your paper, called upon Dr. Tytler, to reply to the arguments con- 
tained in the letter, forwarded to him by me and the receipt of which 
he acknowledged in a torrent of abuse, and that he has, as often as 
thus publicly called upon, returned aj^. evasive answer, which proves 
that he inwardly shrinks from the combat. 

With a view to defend his offensive insinuations, against Hindooism, 
he now refers me to the Histories of Buddha (the head of a tribe 
inimical to Hindooism,) Saluvahana (an Indian Prince) and Chrishna, a 
divine Incarnation, without attempting to bring forward from these 
anything against the justness of my arguments. I now. Sir, beg 
leave to appeal to you, whether if any Hindoo were to make insinuations 
against the Christian Religion, when called to defend them, he would 
be justified in merely referring Christians to the Books of the Jews (a 
tribe equally inimical to Christianity,) or Gibbon’s History of the 
Roman Empire, or to a whole History of Jesus Christ, without 
adducing any particular passage. I now for the Fourth and last time 
call upon the Doctor, either to answer precisely my arguments already 
in his possession, or confess publicly that he is totally unable 
to justify his insinuations against a Religion founded on the Sacred 
basis of the manifestation of God in the flesh, and that knowing 
the badness of his cause, he shrinks from meeting me on the fair field 
of Regular Argument, instead of which he has given me only abuse. 

I have nothing to say respecting his mode of opposing our common 
enemies, the Unitarians, and grant him freely the honour of his indi- 
vidual exertions. Notwithstanding, I think it proper to suggest the 
expediency of common believers in Divine Incarnations (like the 
Doctor and myself) joining hand iu hand in opposing our inveterate 
enemy. Our chance of success must be greater when our Force is 
tmited, than when it is divided. 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Ram Doss. 


May 14, 1823. 
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De. TYTLER’S reply to ram doss. 

This Reply was in a Postscript to a Letter of Dr. Ty tier’s (dated 
May 15,) addressed to the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru, and publish- 
ed in that Paper of the 16th May. 

“ I request ” (said the Doctor) “ to be informed by your sapient 
correspondent Ram Doss, in what manner he proves Buddha to be 
‘ the head of a tribe inimical to Hindooism.’ ” 

« 

RAM DOSS’S REPLY TO THE FOREGOING. 

To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru. 

Sir, 

The only reply which Dr. Tytler makes to my Fourth Challenge 
published in your paper yesterday is as follows, viz,— 

S . — I request to be informed by our sapient correspondent 
Ram Doss m what manner he proves Buddha to be ‘ the head of a 
tribe inimical to Hindooism.’ ” 

I now call on the Public to pronounce whether this query can be 
considered as a reply to the arguments contained in my letter forwarded 
to the Doctor, repelling his offensive insinuations and proving that 
Hindooism and Christianity are founded on the same basis ? or if 
it be not evidently a mere pretence for evading the question ? Fully 
warranted in anticipating a verdict in my favor, I ask what opinion 
will the world form of a man who with some pretensions to learning 
and great professions of Religion, while defying the whole world in the 
field of Religious discussion, first utters degrading insinuations against 
a Faith founded on exactly the same basis as his own, and then when 
repeatedly challenged to justify this conduct resorts to such Shuffling 
and Evasion ? However to oblige the Doctor as a feUow believer in, 
and worshipper of, Divine Incarnations, I will inform him (although 
it has no bearing on the question) that Buddha or Booddha, is the head 
of the sect of Bauddhas^ who derive their name from him in the same 
manner as Christians do from Christ. That this sect is inimical to 
Hindooism is proved by the fact that they deny the existence of a 
Creator of the Universe, in whom the Hindoos believe, and also 
despise many of the Gods worshipped by the latter. There are hun- 
dreds of works published by them against each otlier which are 
n general circulation. But all this has nothing to do with my 
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arguments which the Doctor by evading virtually confesses he is 
unable to answer. I therefore denounce him a defamer of Hindooism, 
a religion of the principles of which he is (or at least appears to be) 
totally ignorant. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant^ 

Friday ^ May, 1823. Ram Doss, 


Dr, TYTLER’S REPLY T(? THE FOREGOING. 
Fuhliahed in the Hurkaru of May 22nd. 

The sapient Ram Doss, now changes his tone, — and tells us the 
‘‘ despise many of the Gods worshipped by the Hindoos.” 
Tt hence follows that some of the Hindoo deities must be objects of 
their adoration. And yet this writer asserts Buddha to be the “ head 
of a tribe inimical to Hindooism,” while his own statement proves 
Hindoo Gods to be the objects of Buddhaic veneration !! 


RAM DOSS’S REPLY TO THE FOREGOING. 

To the Editor of the Bengal Hurkaru. 

Sir, 

In your paper of this day, Dr. Tytler notices my, fifth Challenge, 
calling upon him to answer the arguments contained in my letter 
forwarded to him some weeks ago repelling his offensive insinuations 
against Hindooism. But how does he justify himself? “The sapient 
Ram Doss” (says he) “now changes his tone and tells us the Buddhists 
Mespise many of the Gods worshipped by the Hindoos.’ It hence 
follows that .some of the Hindoo deities must be objects of their 
adoration. And yet this writer asserts Buddha to be the ‘ head of a 
tribe inimical to Ilindoosim,’ while his own statement proves Hindoo 
Gods to be the objects of Buddhaic veneration.” 

I now beg to call the attention of the Public, Christians and not 
Christians, to the above passage, and request them to pronounce 
whether the Doctor thereby proves that Hindooism cannot (as insinuated) 
be compared with Christianity, or refutes my position, that these two 
religions are founded on the same sacred basis, viz., the Manifest?' 
of God in the Flesh ? And I now call on the world to judge, 
the person who can resort to such shuffling and evasion has 
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claim to the character of a man of learning, or a man of probity ? What 
name is bestowed on the man who thus shrinks from meeting the 
arguments of his opponent fairly and candi(fiy, and trembling at the 
force of truth, is glad to make his escape by any mean subterfuge ? 

It is almost self-degradation or a prostitution of reason to treat his 
last remark, above quoted, as worthy of notice, viz., that as “Buddhists 
despise many of the Gods worshipped by the Hindoos, it hence follows 
that some of the Hindoo deities must be subjects of their “adoration’’ — 
Indeed !! In what school of wiiMom did tke learned Doctor acquire his 
Logic ? Although I despise or dislike several members of a family, is 
this a proof that I must adore the rest ? May I not regard the rest with 
indifference, or be unacquainted with them ? But granting even that 
Buddhists do worship some of the Hindoo Gods, while they despise 
others, may they not still be inimical to Hindooism ? For, don’t the 
Jews despise one of the Christian Gods, worship another, and are 
indifferent to a third and yet are they not inveterate enemies of 
Christianity ? 

I now only wish to know from what College or University the 
Doctor procured a Certificate, authorizing him to assume the Title of 
M. D and whether that seat of Learning in the distribution of its 
Academic Honors usually selects such worthy objects. 

I am, Sir your obedient servant, 

Thursday, 22nd May, 1823. Ram Doss. 

P. S. I congratulate the Doctor on his victory (as reported by himself 
in your paper of to-day) over our common enemies the Unitarians (these 
deluded deniers of Divine Incarnations), and I regret I was not 
present to share in the triumph. — R. D. 


Dr. Tytler being now, it appears, completely silenced, a Friend, 
under the signature of A Christian, came forward to his assistance 
in the following Letter : — 

LF.TTEU OF A TO DOBS. 

To the Editor of the Hurharu. 

Sir, 

It is gratifying to the lovers of science, to behold a few intelli- 
gent Hindoos emerging from the degraded ignorance and shameful 
superstition, in which their fathers for so many centuries have been 
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buried. It is no less pleasing to the friends of humanity, to find 
that one of the most learned of the Hindoo Brahmans has not only 
abandoned the doctrine which countenances the cruel and abomin- 
able practice of matricide, but also ably confuted his compeers, who 
were advocates for having human victims sacrificed to Moloch. 

On the other hand it is a sad contemplation, that these very 
individuals who are indebted to Christians for the civil liberty they 
enjoy, as well as for the rays of intelligence, now beginning to dawn 
on them, should in the most ungenei^ous manner insult their bene- 
factors, by endeavouring to degrade their religion, for no other 
reason, because they cannot comprehend its sublime Mysteries. 

My attention has been particularly attracted to this subject by 
a letter signed “Ram Doss “ which appeared in your paper of 
yesterday. 

This Hindoo with whom I have no personal acquaintance had 
the arrogance to lay before the public the following passage : “ I 
now call on the public to pronounce whether this query can be 
considered as a reply to the arguments contained in my letter 
forwarded to the Doctor repelling his offensive insinuations ^nd 
proving that Hindooism and Christianity are founded on the same 
basis ?“ Ram Doss here appeals to the public, and he will of course 
grant me the same privilege. I will therefore ask, — Christian Read- 
ers, are you so far degraded by Asiatic effeminacy as to behold 
with indifference your holy and immaculate Religion thus degraded 
by having it placed on an equality with Hindooism — with rank ido- 
latry with disgraceful ignorance and shameful superstition ? 

Will Ram Doss or his associates be pleased to inform me, if the 
hicamation of his God was foretold by Prophets through a period 
of four thousand years ? Or will he demonstrate the mission or 
divine incarnation of his Deity by incontestable and stupendous 
miracles such as Christ wrought ? Will he assert that the doctrine 
of Hindooism is as pure and undefiled as that of Christianity ? 
Or in tine, will he prove that the human character has ever been 
exalted by any religious system so much as by the sweet influence 
of Christianity ? 

If Ram Doss is not able satisfactorily to clear up a single point 
of what I now submit to his serious consideration, it is manifest, that 
in common civility, he sh(mld refrain from insulting Christians by 
putting their religion on a comparison with Hindooism. 
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Rammoliun Roy, who appears to me to be the most learned of 
the Hindoos, is so far from making such odious and offensive re- 
marks, that he apparently gives the preference to Christianity. 
Vide, his First Appeal entitled “ the precepts of Christ, the guide 
to peace and happiness.” I regret the learned Brahman was 
interrupted by the intemperate zeal of the Baptists in the praiseworthy 
coui*se he intended to have pursued as set forth in his preface to the- 
work above alluded to. 

I conclude by recominendibg your sapient correspondent Ram Doss 
to employ his time and talents in laudable and pious endeavours to 
reclaim his countrymen from idolatry, rather than attempt to investi- 
gate mysteries that are far above the weak comprehensions of man. 
I also recommend him to beware of such Christians as are carried away" 
with every wind of doctrine, and who ‘‘ know not what they do.” 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

A Christian. 

RAM DOSS’S REPLY TO THE CHRISTIAN. 

[Published in a Pamphlet containing an account of Dr. Tytler’s 
Lecture circulated with the Bengal Hurkaru Newspaper.] 

To the FJditor of the Bengal Hurkaru. 

Sir, 

I regret to observe by the Letter in your Paper of this morning 
signed “ A Christian,” that in repelling the offensive insinuations of 
Dr. Tytler against the Hindoo Religion, I am considered by one of the 
Christian denomination as endeavouring to degrade his “ Faith.’’ 

It is well known to you. Sir, that I privately sent a Letter to the 
Doctor, refuting his position in the most friendly, calm, and argumena- 
tive manner, to which he returned a note loading me with the grossest 
abuse ; consequently I thought myself justified in challenging him 
imblicly to make a reply to my arguments. The Christian therefore 
cannot conceal from himself that it is I and my Faith which have- 
been vilified and abused and that in return, I have offered not insult, 
but merely reason and argument ; for it cannot be considered insult 
for a man to say that another religion is founded on the same basis 
with his own, which he believes to be all that is venerable andi 
sacred. 
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If by the “ Ray of Intelligence” for which the Chri8ti<m says we 
are indebted to the English, he means the introdnction of useful 
mechanical arts, I am ready to express my assent and also my grati- 
tude ; but with respect to Science, Literature^ or Religion, I do not 
acknowledge that we are placed under any obligation. For by a 
reference to history it may be proved that the World was indebted 
to our ancestors for the first dawn of knowledge, which sprang up in 
the East, and thanks to the Goddess of Wisdom, we have still a philo- 
sophical and copius language of our own, t vhich distinguishes us from 
other nations who cannot express scientific or abstract ideas without 
borrowing the language of foreigners. 

Rammohun Roy’s abandonment of Hindoo doctrines (as “ A 
Christian ” mentions) cannot prove them to be erroneous ; no more 
than the rejection of the Christian Religion by hundreds of persons who 
were originally Christians and more learned than Rammohun Roy, 
proves the fallacy of Christianity. We Hindoos regard him in the 
same light as Christians do Hume, Voltaire, Gibbon and other 
sceptics. 

Before “ A Christian ” indulged in a tirade about persons being 
“degraded by Asiatic effeminacy” he should have recollected that 
almost all the ancient prophets and patriarchs venerated by Chris- 
tians, nay even Jesus Christ himself, a Divine Incarnation and the 
founder of the Christian Faith, were ASIATICS, so that if a Chris- 
tian thinks it degrading to be born or to reside in Asia, he directly 
reflects upon them. 

First. — The Christian demands “ Will Ram Doss or his associates 
be pleased to inform me, if the Incarnation of his Ood was foretold 
by Prophets through a period of four thousand years ?” I answer 
in the affirmative. The Incarnation of Ram was foretold in- the works of 
many holy and inspired men for more than 4,000 years previous to 
the event in the most precise and intelligible language ; not in those 
ambiguous and equivocal terms found in the Old Testament^ respect- 
ing the Incarnation of Jesus Christ, an ambiguity which it is well 
known has afforded our common enemies, the Unitarians, a handle 
for raising a doubt of Jesus Christ being a real Manifestation of God 
in the flesh. 

Secondly. — The Christian demands of Ram Doss “Will he 
demonstrate the mission or divine incarnation of his deity by 
incontestable and stupendous miracles such as Christ wrought ? ” 
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1 answer, Yes : The divine Earn performed miracles more stupen- 
dous, not before multitudes of ignorant people only, but in tbe 
presence of Princes and of thousands of learned men, and of those 
who were inimical to Hindooism. 1 admit the Jeins and other un-^ 
believers ascribed Ram^s miraculous power to a Demoniacal Spirit, 
in the same manner as the Jews attributed the miracles of Jesus 
to the power of Beelzebub ; but neither of these objections are 
worthy of notice from believers in Divine Incarnations, since the 
performance of the miracle^ themselves is incontestably proved by 
tradition* 

Thirdly. — The Christian asks “ Will he (Ram Doss) assert that 
the Doctrine of Hinduism is as pure and undefiled as that of ChriS’- 
tianity ?” Undoubtedly, such is my assertion : and an English 
translation of the Vedant as well as of Munoo (which contains the 
essence of the whole Veds) being before the public, I call on reflect- 
ing men to compare the two religions together and point out in 
what respect the one excels the other in purity ? Should the Chris^ 
tian attempt to ridicule some part of the ritual of the Veds I shall 
of course feel myself justified in referring to ceremonies of a similar 
character in the Christian Scriptures ; and if lie dwell on the corrupt 
notions introduced into Hindooism in more modern times, I shall 
also remind him of the corruptions introduced by various sects 
into Christianity. But A Christian must know very well that such 
corruptions cannot detract from the excellence of Genuine Religions 
themselves. 

Fourthly.— The Christian asks, “ Will he (Ram Doss) prove that 
the human character has ever been exalted by any system of religion 
so much as by the sweet influence of Christianity.” In reply, I ap- 
peal to History, and call upon the Christian to mention any religion 
on the face of the earth that has been the cause of so much war and 
bloodshed, cruelty and oppression, for so many hundred years as this 
whose “ sweet influence ” he celebrates. 

That propriety of conduct found among the better sort of Christians 
is entirely owing to the superior education they have enjoyed ; a proof 
•of which is, that others of the same rank in society, although not be^ 
lievers in Christianity, are distinguished by equal propriety of conduct, 
which is not the case with the most firm believers, if distitute of 
Education or without the means of improvement by ihixing in company 
with persons, better instructed than themselves. 
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It is unjust in the Christian to quarrel with Hindoos because 
(he says) they cannot comprehend the sublime mystery of his Religion, 
since he is equally unable to comprehend the sublime mysteries of 
ours, and since both these mysteries equally transcend the human 
understanding, one cannot be preferred to the other. 

Let us however return to the main question, viz. that THE 
INCARNATION OF THE DEITY IS THE COMMON BASIS OF 
HINDOOISM AND CHRISTIANITY. H the manifestation of God 
in the flesh is possible, such possibility c^not reasonably be confined 
to Judea or Ayodhya, for God has undoubtedly the power of manifest- 
ing himself in either country and of assuming any colour or name he 
pleases. If it is impossible, as our common enemies, the Unitarians, 
contend, such impossibility must extend to all places and persons. I 
trust therefore the Christian will reflect with great seriousness on this 
subject and wiU be kind enough to let me know the result. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
Calcutta^ May 23, 1823. Ram Doss. 

Ram Doss having heard nothing more 'publicly or privately from 
Dr. Tytler or “ A Christian'^ the correspondence here concluded, and 
the arguments adduced in vindication of the Incarnation of the Deity as 
the common Basis of Ilindooism and Christianity consequently remain 
unanswered.-^ 

This conti'oversy began in tlie .*ird of May and ended on the 23rd of May, 1823. 
The whole was jiublished ui the form of a pamphlet on the 3rd of June. Aftei the pub- 
lication of this pamphlet, the dispute was renewed, but this latter controversy (which was 
earned on in the India Gazette and the Advertiser from Juno 12th to June 29th, and was 
published in a pamphlet in July 1 Ith) we have thought fit not to pubhsh, as it is com- 
posed only of some trilhng letteit. We only give below the introduction by the llajah to 
this second pamplilet 

“ After the foregoing had been issued from the press. Dr. Tytler, evidently 

ashamed to confess his defeat, began again in the public prints to assign various excuses 
for his not having answered me These, with the replies they called forth, are now 
collected together that the Piibhc may be further enabled to appreciate the chaiacter and 
conduct of tliis Reviler of Hindooism. Although the Doctor carried the correspondence 
from the Newspapers, where l)Oth paities might expect fair play and their communica- 
tions to be inserted free of chaige, to the Advertisei of his own Publisher in which the 
arguments of his opponent could not find admission without payment ; even under these 
unfavourable circumstances 1 continued the contioveisy, till Crichton, the Doctor’s 
Pubhsher, refused to insert one of my communications sent him on Sunday the 29th J une, 
on the groundless pretence that Dr. Tytler had left Calcutta and therefore could not 
answer it ; but this collusion betw'cen him and his Publisher instead of enabling him to 
retreat with honor, will only render his final discomfitiue the more inglorious. 

Calcutta, July lith, 1823 

Ram Doss.” 

—Ed, 
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A D I A L O U E 

BETWEEN 

A MISSIONARY AND THREE CHINESE CONVERTS. 

Missionary. How many Gods are there, my brethren ! 

Ist Convert. Three. 

2nd Convert. Two. 

3rd Convert. N^ne. 

Missionary. Horrid ! Tlie answers are from the Devil. 

All. We know not where you got the religion which you have 
taught us, but thus you have taught us. 

Missionary. Blasphemers ! 

All. We have heard you with patience nor ever thought of crying 
out against you, how much so ever you surprised us by your doctrine. 

Missionary. (Recovering himself and addressing the 1st convert.) 
Come, come, recollect; how can you imagine that there are three 
Gods? 

Ist Convex. You told me there was God the Father, and God 
the Son, and God the Holy Ghost, and by ray Swanpan I find that one 
and one and one are three. 

Missionary. 0 ! I see your blunder. You remember but half 
the lesson. I told you also that these Three are One. 

Ist Convert. I know you did, but I thought you had forgotten 
yourself, and concluded that you spoke the truth at first. 

Missionary. O no ! You must believe not only that there are 
Three pemons, each God, and equal in power and glory, but also, 
that these Three are One. 

Ist Convert. That is imi>ossible. In China we do not believe 
contradictions. 

Missionary. Brother ! It is a mystery. 

1st Convert. What is that, pray ? 

Missionary. It is — it is — I know not what to say to you, except 
that it is something which you cannot possibly comprehend. 

Ist Convert* (Smiling.) And is it this that you have been 
sent 10,000 miles to teach ? 

Missionary. 0 the power of carnal reason ! Surely, some Socinian 
has been doing the Devil’s work in China. 
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But (turning to the 2nd convert,) how could you imagine, there 
are two Gods ? 

2nd Convert, I thought there were many more till you came 
and lessened the number. 

Missionary. Have I ever told you that there are two Gods? 
(Aside.) The stupidity of this people makes me almost despair. 

2nd Convert. True, you have not said in so many words that 
there are two Gods, but you have said what implies it. 

Missionary. Then you have been tempted to reason upon this 
mystery. 

2nd Convert. We, Chinese, are wont to put things together and 
to come at truth by comparison. Thus you said there were three 
persons that were each perfect God, and then you said one of these 
persons died in one of the countries of the West, a long while ago ; 
and I therefore concluded the present number to be two. 

Missionary. Astonishing depravity ! 0 the depths of Satan ! It is in 
vain to reason with these poor benighted creatures. But (addressing the 
3rd convert) perverse as your two brethren are, you appear worse than 
they : what can you possibly mean by answering that there are no Gods ? 

3rd Convert. I heard you talk of three, but I paid more particular 
attention to what you said on the point of there being only one. This 
I could understand ; the other I could not ; and as my belief never 
reaches above my understanding (for you know I am no learned 
Mandarin) I set it down in my mind that there was but one God, 
and that you take your name of Christian from him. 

Missionary. There is something in tliis ; but I am more and more 
astonished at your answer — “ None.” 

3rd Convert. (Taking up the Swanpan.) Here is one. I remove 
it. There is none. 

Missionary. How can this apply ? 

3vd Convert. Our minds are not like yours in the West, or you 
would not ask me. You told me again and again, that there never 
was but one God, that Christ was the true God, and that a nation of 
merchants living at the head of the Arabian gulf, put him to death 
upon a tree, about eighteen hundred years ago. Believing you, what 
other answer could I give than “ None” ? 

Missionary. I must pray for you, for you all deny the true 
faith, and living and dying thus, you will witliout doubt perisli 
. everlastingly. 
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1st Convert. Cong-foo-tse, onr revered master, says that bad 
temper abvays turns reason out oi doors, and tbat 'wben men begin 
to curse, tbe Good Spirit oi the universe abandons tiieir hearts. 

2nd Convert. You must he angry with yourseli and not with us, 
for you have been teaching us at different times doctrines as contra- 
dictory as those of Cong-foo-tse and Buddha. Ihe immortal emperor 
Sinchong has said that he is not to be numbered with wise men, nor 
to have a name in the hall of ancestors, who undertakes a voyage 
without making up his min(^to its purpose, and preparing himself to 
give a clear and kind answer to the question of a stranger. 

Jrd Convert. These rebukes are just : but Ter-whangtee says, 
in his golden words, that mirth is better than rice. You came, it 
seems^to bring us a new riddle : but while we thank you, we beg to 
inform you that Kienlong, our late celestial emperor, has supplied us 
with a plentiful store, much more entertaining than yours ; and when 
you can read as well as speak our divine language, we recommend to 
you his delectable history of the Mantchoo Tartar, that pretended to 
be inspired by the Grand Lama, but could never be made to compre- 
hend the Swanpan. 
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SPEECHES. 

I. 

Speech on settlement of Europeans in India. 

Fuovi personal experience, I am impressed with the conviction that 
the greater our intercourse with European gentlemen, the greater will 
be our improvement in literary, social, and political affairs ; a fact 
which can be easily proved by comparing the condition of those of my 
countrymen who have enjoyed this advantage with that of those who 
unfortunately have not had that opportunity ; and a fact which I could, 
to the best of my belief, declare on solemn oath before any assembly. 
As to the indigo planters, I beg to observe that I have travelled 
through several districts in Bengal and Behar, and I found the natives 
residing in the neighbourhood of indigo plantations evidently better 
(dothed and better conditioned than those who lived at a distance 
from such stations. There may be some partial injury done by the 
indigo planters ; but, on the whole, they have performed more good 
to the generality of tlie natives of this country than any other class 
of l^uropeans, whether in or out of the service.'*^ 

IL 

Speech hy Eammohun Hoy at the meeting of the Unitarian 
Association held in London in his honour. 

I am too unwell and too much exhausted to take any active part 
in this meeting ; but I am much indebted to J)r. Kirkland and Dr. 
Bowring for the honour they have conferred on me by calling me 
tiieir fellow-labourer, and to you for admitting me to this Society as a 

' “ A great public ineeting was held at the Town Hall of Calcutta on the 15th of 
I)eceml)er 1820, for the purpose of petitioning the Parliament to thiow open the China 
and fndia tr.ule and to remove the restiictiona against settlement of Europeans in India 
1’lie alwve is the report of the speech which Ram Mohun Roy is said to liave made in 
supporting the resolution for alxrlishing the restrictions on the residence of Ihiropeans in 
India. It is reprinted from the .Asiatic Journal, Vol. II , New Series, May- August 1830. 
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brother, and one of your fellow-labourers. I am not sensible that I 
have done anything to deserve being called a promoter of this cause ; 
but with respect to your faith I may observe, that I too believe in 
the one God, and that I believe in almost all the doctrines that you do : 
but I do this foi my own salvation and for my own peace. For the 
objects of your Society I must confess that I have done very little to 
entitle me to your gratitude or such admiration of my conduct. 
What have I done ? — I do not know what I have done ! —If I have 
ever rendered you any services they must be very trifling— very 
trifling I am sure. I laboured under many disadvantages. In the 
first instance, the Hindoos and the Brahmins, to whom I am related, 
are all hostile to the cause ; and even many Christians there are more 
hostile to our common cause than the Hindoos and the Brahmins. I 
have honour for the appellation of Christians ; but they always tried 
to throw diffculties and obstacles in the way of the principles of 
ITnitarian Christianity. I have found some of these here ; but more 
there. They abhor the notion of simple precepts. They always lay a 
stress on mystery and mystical points, which serve to delude their 
followers ; and the consequence is, that we meet with such opposition in 
India that our progress is veiy slight ; and T feel ashamed on my side that 
I have not made any progress that might have placed me on a footing 
with my fellow-labourers in this part of the globe. However, if this is 
the true system of Christianity, it will prevail, notwithstanding all the 
opposition that may be made to it. Scripture seconds your system of 
religion, common sense is also on your side ; while power and prejudice 
are on the side of your opponents. There is a battle going on between 
reason, scripture and common sense ; and wealth, power and prejudice. 
These three have been struggling Avith the other three ; but I am 
convinced that your success, sooner or later, is certain. I feel over- 
exhausted, and therefore conclude Avith an expression of my heartfelt 
thanks for the honour that from time to time you liaA^e conferred on 
me, and which I shall neA^er forget to the last moment of my 
existence.'-^ 

‘■'This speech is taken from the Last antfs 'nt Eufjlawl of Unjo Hotf hy 

Mlhs CariMjnter. A full ve})Oit of the proceedings of the meeting Is to he found in the 

Monthly llepositoiy of June 1H31, (Vol. v. N 8 , ])ii 417-120) Kn 
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[The following lotleis iuxl extractK from letters of K.umnolnMJ Iloy me taken from 
the Lntit dnijH 'm Eiojland of Enja Eammohun Eoij by Miss ('iiri»eutcr, - Kd I 

E.iitract from a letter^ dated Calcutta^ September J, 1S20. 

As to the opinion intimated by Sir Samuul T r, respecting the 

medium course in Christian (fogmas, I never have attempted to oppose 
it. 1 regret only that the followers of Jesus, in general, should have 
paid much greater attention to inquiries after his nature tlian to the 
o])servauce of his commandments, when we are well aware that no 
Jju man acquirements can ever discover the nature even of the most 
common and visible things, and, moreover, that such inquiries are not 
enjoined by the divine revelation. 

On this consideration I have compiled several passages of the New 
'restament which I thought essential to Christianity, and published 
them under the designation of Precepts of Jesus, at which the 
Missionaries at Shreera mpoor have expressed great displeasure, and 
called me, in their review of the tract, an injiirer of the cause of truth. 

1 was, therefore, under the necessity of defending myself in an 
‘Appeal to the (dirlstian Ihiblic,’ a few copies of which tracts I have 
the pleasure to send you, under the care of Captain S— and intreat 
your acceptance of them. 

r return, with my sincere acknowledgments, the work which 8ir S. T. 
was so kind as to lend me. May I request the favour of you to forward 
it to Sir S. T., as well as a copy of each of the pamphlets, witli my best 
compliments, and to favour me with your and Sir S. T.’s opinion 
respecting my idea of Christianity, as expressed in those tracts, when 
an opportunity may occur, as I am always open to conviction and 
correction ? 

hl'draet from a letter addressedhy Raja Rammolutn Roy to a gentleman 

of Baltimore, dited Calcutta, October 27, 1S22, fvide Monthly 

Repository for lS27, Vol. XVIII., p, 4do). 

I have now every reason to hope, that the truths of Christianity 
will not he much longer kept hidden under the veil of heathen 
doctrines and practices, gradually introduced among the followers of 
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Christ, since many lovers of truth are zealously engaged in rendering 
the religion of Jesus clear from corruptions. 

I admire the zeal of the Missionaries sent to this country, but 
disapprove of the means they have adopted. In the performance of 
their duty, they always begin with such obscure doctrines as are 
calculated to excite ridicule instead of respect, towards the religion 
which they wish to promulgate. The accompanying pamphlets, called 
‘The Brahmunical Magazine,’ and published by a Brahmun, are a 
proof of my assertion. The last number of this publication has 
remained unanswered for twelve months. 

If a body of men attempt to upset a system of doctrines generally 
established in a country, and to introduce another system, tliey are, in 
my humble opinion, in duty bound to prove the truth, or, at least, the 
superiority of their own. 

It is, however, a great satisfaction to my conscience to find, that the 
doctrines inculcated by Jesns and his apostles, are quite different from 
those human inventions, which the Missionaries are persuaded to 
profess, and entirely consistent with reason, and the revelation deli- 
vered by Moses and the prophets. I am, therefore, anxious to support 
them, even at the risk of my own life. I rely much on the force of 
truth, which will, I am sure, ultimately prevail. Our number is 
comparatively small, but I am glad to inform you, that none of them 
can be justly charged with the want of zeal and prudence. 

I wish to add, in order that you may set me right, if you find me 
mistaken, — my view of Christianity is, that in representing all mankind 
as the children of one eternal father, it enjoins them to love one 
another, without making any distinction of country, caste, colour, or 
creed ; notwithstanding they may be justified in the sight of the Cre- 
ator in manifesting their respect towards each other, according to the 
property of their actions, and the reasonableness of their religious 
opinions and observance. 

I shall lose no time in sending you my Final Ai)peal to the Chris- 
tian Public, as soon as it is printed. 

Extract Jrom a letter^ dated Deccmhev i), 1822. 

Although our adversaries are both numerous and zealous, as the 
adversaries of truth always have been, yet our prospects are by no 
means discouraging, if we only have the means of following up what 
has already been done. 
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We confidently hope that, through these various means the period 
will be accelerated, when the belief in the Divine Unity, and in the 
mission of Christ, will universally prevail. 


Letter to Dr. T. Bees, of London (vide Monthly Repositor'yy 
lS24y Vol. XlX.y pp. 6S1-6S2.) 

Riwi^REND Sir, — I received your letter of the 16th June last, 
accompanied by a parcel df books to my address, with feelings of 
peculiar gratification. I cannot but be proud of the honour which 
the Committee have conferred upon me in reprinting my compilation 
of ‘ The Precepts of Jesus,’ and the two Appeals in its defence. I beg 
you will oblige me by communicating to the members my warm 
acknowledgments for so distinguished a mark of their approbation. 
I also beg you will accept my best thanks for your valuable present 
of the Racovian Catechism, which I shall not fail to read with 
due attention. 

I have no language to express the happiness I derive from the idea 
that so many friends of truth, both in England and America, are 
engaged in attempting to free the originally pure, simple and practi- 
cal religion of Christ from the heathenish doctrines and absurd 
notions gradually introduced under the Roman power ; and I sincerely 
pray that the success of those gentlemen may be as great (if not 
greater than) that of Luther and others, to whom the religious world 
is indebted for laying the first stone of religious reformation, and 
liaving recommended the system of distinguishing divine authority 
from human creeds, and the practice of benevolence from ridiculous 
outward observances. 

But what disappoints, or rather grieves, me much is that our 
sovereign (whose reign may God crown with peace and prosperity !) 
whom all parties, either Whigs or Tories, enthusiastic radicals, or 
political time-servers, are compelled by the force of truth to 
acknowledge as the most accomplished person of his time, of most 
enlightened acquirements, and njost liberal sentiments, should not use 
his royal influence to remove from the members of his National 
Church the fetter of a solemn oath, imposed by the Thirty-nine 
Articles, naturally liable to doubt, and disputed as these have been, 
from the beginning of Christianity, and that he has not caused to be 
discontinued the repetition of that general denunciation found in the 
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concliuling part of the Athanasian Creel, to wit, ‘ This is the Cathol c 
faith, which except a man helieve he cannot he saved' 

The only consolation which I can offer to myself is, that as his Majesty 
is the best judge of suitable opportunities for the introduction of 
improvement in the National Cliiiroh, it is probable that in due time 
more enlarged principles may receive the Royal sanction. 

As to the state of the Unitarian Society in Calcutta, our Com- 
mittee have not yet been able to purcliase a suitable piece of ground 
for a chapel and school. They will,^ 1 hope, soon succeed in 
their endeavours. We have collected, ])artly by purchase, and 
partly by gift, a great number of works, and established a pretty 
respectable library in Calcutta, in which I have placed the books 
with whicli 3 ^ou liave favoured me, in the same manner as all the 
books tliat the Rev. Mr. AnvM, the Unitarian Missionary in Bengal, 
and myself have received at differct times from England. Mr. Adam 
is preparing a catalogue of the books belonging to this library, and 
will, I doubt not, send a few copies for the perusal of the Committee 
in London, Liverpool, Ac. 

In the month of December last, Mr. R., a member of the firm of 
Messrs. M, and Co., of this place, left Bengal for Europe, and 
I embraced that opportunity of answering a letter I had the idea- 
sure of receiving from the venerable Mr. Belsh^m, and begged 
at the same time liis acceptance of a parcel of books sent iji 
charge of that gentleman. [ also sent a duplicate by the hands of 
Mr. S. A , a Member of the Unitarian vSociety in Calcutta, and a 
particular friend of mine. As subseipient to these despatches I received 
the books stated in Mr. Belstiam’s letter to have been for^varded to mv 
address, I beg to send a short letter acknowledging the receipt of them ; 
which 1 shall feel obliged by your transmitting to tliat gentleman. 

J have the pleasure of sending you for your acceptance a few tracts 
as a token of regard and respect, and remain, 

Yours most obediently, 

Calcutta, Ja/ie 4, 1824. Rammohux Rot. 

P.S. -From the pamphlet, Nos. 6 and 7, publislied by a neighbour 
of mine, and another by a friend, you will perceive to what a degree 
of ridicule the Trinitarian preachers have brought the religion they 
profess among the enlightened natives of India. I hope to God these 
Missionaries may at length have their eyes opened to see their own 

R. M. R. 
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Letter to Mr. Buchhujham. 

My dear vSir, — A disagreeable circumstance will oblige me to be 
out the whole of this afternoon, and as I shall } 3 robably on my return 
liome feel so much fatigued as to be unfit for your company , I am afraid 
I must be under the necessity of denying myself the pleasure of your 
society this evening ; more especially as my mind is depressed by the 
late news from Europe. I would force myself to wait on you to-night, 
as I proposed to do, were I not convinced of your willingess to make 
allowance for unexpected ciftumstances. 

From the late unhappy news, I am obliged to conclude that I shall 
not live to see liberty universally restored to the nations of Europe, and 
Asiatic nations, especially those that are European colonies, possessed 
of a greater degree of the same blessing than what they now enjoy 

Under these circumstance I consider the cause of the Neapolitans 
as my own, and their enemies as ours. Enemies to liberty and friends 
of despotism liave never been and never will be, ultimately successful. 

Adieu, and believe me. 

Yours very sincerely, 

Aucjufit 11th, IS^l.'- RAJki.MonrN Rov. 


Letter to J. B. EstVn, Eifq., of Bridal. 

Dear Sir, —M rs. Mat'I HEW being about to depart for Europe, has 
kindly offered to take cliarge of any letter or pamphlet that I may 
address to you. I embrace this opportunity of acknowledging the 
receipt of your letter and of the books, your excellent father’s Lectures 
on Moral Philosophy, Ac., which I had the honour to receive tlirough 
Mrs. Matthew upwards of two years ago, and apologizing to you for 
the delay which has imavoidahly taken place in answering your kind 
communication, hor a period of more than two years, owing to the most 
affecting circumstances arising from tlie hostile feelings of some 
individuals towards my family, I found myself unable to puisue any 
undertaking or carry on correspondence, even with those whom 1 
sincerely loved and revered, either residing in this country or in any 
other part of the globe. As I intend to lay those circumstances before 
the public within a short period in the form of a pamphlet, I refrain 
from detailing them at present. I however trust that in consideration 

AddreHHed to James .Silk l^lC'KI^unAM when at Chdcutta. 
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of the accident alluded to, you will kindly excuse the apparent neglect 
of which I confess I am guilty, and for which I have no other apology 
to offer. 

I rejoice to learn that the friends of the cause of religious truth 
have exerted themselves in the promotion of the true system of religion 
in India, and have remitted about 15,000 rupees to the care of Messrs. 
Alp:xandkr and Co. for religious purposes, and that the ReA\ Mr. Adam 
hopes to be enabled to resume his missionary pursuits by the latter 
end of this month. The time of a fair trill is approaching, and truth 
I doubt not will expose the corruptions and absurd notions which have 
gradually disfigured genuine Christianity, and have brought it to a 
level with heathen mythology. I am happy to inform you that the 
books which you kindly presented me with were deservedly placed in 
our Library, under the care of the Rev. Mr. Adam. A few copies of 
the Improved Version will be of much use to our friends here. The 
Rev. Mr. Fox has intimated his intention to furnish us with a certain 
number of that work. 

Should you happen to see Dr. Cauphnter, you will oblige me by 
presenting my best respects to that gentleman. I shall soon embrace 
an opportunity of bringing myself in writing to his recollection. 

I have the pleasure to send you a copy of a pamphlet (a Bengalee 
Grammar in English) which has lately been published, and beg you 
will accept of it as a token of the regard and respect I entertain for 
you. With my fervent wishes for your health and success, I remain. 

Dear Sir, 

Yours most faithfully, 

Rammohun Ror. 

Calcutta, Feh. 7th, 1S27. 


Letter to Mrs, Woodford, of Brighton. 

24, Bedford Square. 

April 27th, 1832, 

Mr dear Madam, — I now have the pleasure of begging your 
acceptance of the accompanying copy of my remarks on India, and of 
another copy of a pamphlet on the abolition of the practice of burning 
Hindoo widows alive. You will, I am sure, be highly gratified to 
learn that the present Governor-General of India has sufficient moral 
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courage to afford them protection against their selfish relations, who 
cruelly used to take advantage of their tender feelings in the name 
and imder the cloak of religion. It must have afforded Mr. Woodford 
and yourself much gratification to learn, by the first conveyance, the 
division on the second reading of the Reform Bill. The struggles are 
not merely beiween the reformers and anti-reformers, but between 
liberty and tyranny throughout the world ; between justice and injustice, 
and between right and wrong. But from a reflection on the past 
events of history, we clearlj perceive that liberal principles in politics 
and religion have been long gradually, but steadily, gaining ground, not- 
withstanding the opposition and obstinacy of despots and bigots. 
I am still unable to determine the period of my departure from 
London, and my visits to you in the country. I may perhaps do 
myself that pleasure. 

Rammohun Roy. 

Letter to William Bathhoiie, Esq. 

48, Bedford Square, London, 

July Slst, 2832. 

My dear Sir, — I am now happy to find myself fully justified in 
congratulating you and my other friends at Liverpool on the complete 
success of the Reform Bills, notwithstanding the violent opposition 
and want of political principle on the part of the aristocrats. The 
nation can no longer be a prey of the few who used to fill their purses 
at the expense, nay, to the ruin of the people for a period of upwards 
of fifty years. The Ministers have honestly and firmly discharged 
their duty, and provided the people with means of securing their 
rights. I hope and pray that the people, the mighty people of Eng- 
land, may now in like manner do theirs, cherishing public spirit and 
liberal principles, at the same time banishing bribery, corruption and 
selfish interests, from public proceedings. 

As I publicly avowed that in the event of the Reform Bill being 
defeated I would renounce my connection with this country, I 
refrained from writing to you or any other friend in Liverpool until I 
knew the result. Thank heaven I can now feel proud of being one of 
your fellow-subjects, and heartily rejoice that I have had the infinite 
happiness of witnessing the salvation of the nation, nay of the whole 
world. 
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Pray, remember me kindly to Mr. Ciioi’pkr and Mr. Benson, and 
present my best respects to Mrs. Ratubone and love to the children ; 
believe me, 

My dear Sir, 

Yours very sincerely, 

Rammohun Roy. 

P. S. — If the German philosopher is still at Liverpool, be good 
enough to remember me kindly to him, and inform him that we have 
succeeded in the reform question withc^^it having recourse to the 
principles of phrenology. R. M. R. 

Letter to Mr. Woodford^ of Lrightou. 

January, Sht ISZd. 

My dear Sjk, -1 had on the 27tli the pleasure of receiving your 
obliging communication, and beg to offer you and Mrs. W. my best 
thanks for this mark of attention towards me. I rejoice to observe 
that the translation of the Vedas, c^cc., which I presented to Mrs. W. 
before my departure for the continent of Europe, has proved interest- 
ing to her and to yourself. I am now confirmed in the opinion, that 
her good sense and her ratimml devotion to religion will not induce 
her to reject any reasonable sentiments, on the ground that they are 
not found in this book, or in that volume. 

I was detained in France too late to proceed to Italy last year ; 
besides, without a knowledge of French, I found myself totally unable 
to carry on communication with foreigners, with any degree of 
facility. Hence I thought 1 would not avail myself of my travels 
through Italy and Austria to my own satisfaction. I have been 
studying French with a French gentleman who accompanied me to 
London, and now is living with me. 

I shall be most happy to receive your nephew”, Mr. Kinulake, as 
I doubt not his company and conversation as your relative, and a firm 
friend of liberal principles, will be a source of delight to me. I thank 
you for the mention you made of Sir Henry Strachey. His talents, 
acquirements and manners, have rendered his name valuable to those 
wdio know him and can appreciate his merits. To the best of my 
belief and recollection, I declare that I do not know a native of Persia 
or India who could repeat Persian with greater accuracy than this 
British-born gentleman. 


Rammohun Roy. 
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Letter to Mr. Woodford. 

48, BKDroRD Square, 

August 22ndy ISPto. 

My dear Sir, — I was glad to hear from Mr. Carey some timer 
ago, that you and Mrs. W. were in good health when he saw you last ; 
and Sir Henry Strachey, whom I had the pleasure of seeing about 
three weeks ago, has conhnned the same information. lie is indeed 
an extraordinary man ; and I feel delighted whenever I have an oppor- 
tunity of conversing wdth thft philosopher. I liave been rather poorly 
for some days past ; I am now getting better, and entertain a hope- 
of proceeding to the country in a few days, Avhen I Avill endeavour to- 
pay you a visit in Taunton. 'I’lie reformed Parliament has disappointed' 
the people of England ; the ministers may perhaps redeem their 
pledge during next session. The failure of several mercantile liouses 
in Calcutta has produced much distrust, both in India and England. 
TheneAvs from Portugal is highly gratifying, though another struggle 
is still expected. I hope you Avill oblige me by presenting to Mrs. W. 
Avith my best respects, the accompanying copy of a translation, giving 
an account of the system of religion which prevailed in Central India,, 
at the time of the invasion of that country by Alexander the Great. 

Rammohux Roy. 


[The following lliicc ;iie taken I’loin K Rickaidi^’s “India.'' The addiossePH 

me not known —Kn ] 

My dear Sir, — I have this moment the pleasure of receiving your 
note of this day. I beg to apologize to you for having kept until this 
time the volumes Avhich you very kindly lent me. Interruptions pre- 
vented me from completing my perusal of them as soon as I wished ; I 
now return them with my sincere thanks, and if perfectly conA^enient, 
vou Avill, I hope, oblige me by a loan of the third, and by alloAving me- 
tigain a perusal of the second after a month or tAvo. I tliink it is 
incumbent upon every man Avho detests despotism, and abhors bigotry, 
lo defend the character of our illustrious minister, Mr. (banning, and 
support his administration if possible. T A^dll, therefore, embrace an- 
other opportunity of performing Avhat I consider my duty. In the- 
meantime I remain with sincere regard and esteem, 

October »9, 1827—7 p. m. Yours most sincerely. 

Pray execuse haste. Rammohun Roy, 
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My dear Sir, — Allow me to return the volume containing the 
evidence on the state of Ireland, which you so very kindly lent me. 
It is, I presume, impossible for an uninterested person to peruse it 
as it is, and not come to a determination to second the cause of 
Oatholic Emancipation; I content myself writh an appeal to your 
humanity and good §ense. h regret ve ry much that I, who am heartily 
an:)ciou8 to co-operate with you in all reli gious and secular matters, 
•should be compelled to differ so widely from you in this single but 
important point. As there is, I fear, no chance of any change in our 
respective opinions on this subject, I hasten to conclude this with 
my fervent wishes for your health and success in all your views and 
(Undertakings in India, and remain 

Yours very sincerely, 

Rammohun Roy. 

November 23^ 1827. 


Mr DEAR Sir, — I have been with infinite satisfaction given to 
luiderstand by Col. Watson, that you opposed the emancipition of 
your Catholic fellow-subjects merely for the sake of argument, probably 
to know what the other party could advance in support of it. I was, 
however, at a loss till yesterday that a person like yourself, so liberal 
in every other point and so kind even to a humble foreigner such as 
I am, should be unfriendly towards his own coimtrymen, and should 
be indifferent about their political degradation under the cloak of 
religion. I am now relieved from that anxiety, and wishing you with 
.all my heart every success both at home and abroad, I remain, 


December <§, 1827. 


Yours very sincerely, 

Rammohun Roy. 


[The following letters and extracts from letters are taken from “ The Life and Lotteis 
•of Raja Rammohun Roy,” by Miss Sophia Dobson t/oHet. — E d.J 

Rammohun Roy to Mr. John Digby, England. 

“ I take this opportunity of giving you a summary account of my 
proceedings since the period of your departure from India. 

“ The consequence of my long and uninterrupted researches into 
^ religious truth has been that I have found the doctrines of Christ 
more conducive to moral principles, and better adapted for the use 
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of rational beinga, than any others which have come to my knowledge ; 
and have also found Hindus in general more superstitious and 
miserable, both in performance of their religious rites, and in their 
domestic concerns, than the rest of the known nations on the 
earth. I, therefore, with a view of making them happy and comfor- 
table both hero and hereafter, not only employed verbal arguments 
against the absurdities of the idolatry practised by them, but also 
translated their most revered theological work, namely, Vedant, into 
Bengali and Hindustani and^iilso several chapters of the Ved, in order 
to convince them that the unity of God, and absurdity of idolatry 
are evidently pointed out by their own scriptures. I, however, in the 
beginning of my pursuits met with the greatest opposition from 
their self-interested leaders, the Brahmins, and was deserted by my 
nearest relations ; I consequently felt extreme ly melancholy ; in that 
critical situation, the only comfort that I had was the consoling and 
rational conversation of my European friends, especially those of 
Scotland and England. 

“I now, with tlie greatest pleasure, inform you that several 
of my couiitryinen have risen superior to their prejudices ; many 
are inclined to seek for the truth ; and a great number of those 
who dissented from me have now coincided with me in opinion. This 
engagement has prevented me from proceeding to Europe as soon as 
I could wish ; but you may depend upon my setting off for England 
within a short period of time ; and if you do not return to India before 
October next, you will most probably receive a letter from me 
informing you of the exact time of my departure for England, and of 
the name of the vessel on which I shall embark.” 


[Extract from a letter j dated J anuary IS, 1S28.] 

T agree with you that in point of vices the Hindus are not worse 
than the generality of Christians in Europe and America ; but I 
regret to say that the present system of religion adhered to by the 
Hindus is not well calculated to promote their political interest. The 
distinction of castes, introducing innumerable divisions and sub- 
divisions among them has entirely deprived them of patriotic feeling, 
and the multitude of religious rites and ceremonies and the laws 
of purification have totally disqualified them from undertaking 

any difficult enterprise It is, I think, necessary that some 

o9 
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change should take place in their religion, at least for the sake of 
their political advantage and social comfort. I fully agree with you 
that there is nothing so sublime as the precepts taught by Christ, and 
that there is nothing equal to the simple doctrines he inculcated 


Extract from a letter to Miss Kiddell^ dated May 14, 1833. 

“But important matters [the deliberations connected with the 
renewal of the East India Company’s Charter] passing here daily have 
detained me and may perhaps detain tie longer than I expect. I, 
however, lose no time in informing you that the influenza has already 
lost its influence in London, a circumstance which justifies my 
entertaining a hope of seeing you and your friends in the Metropolis 
within a short time, perhaps by the 25th instant. 

“ P. S . — I sincerely hope that you all have escaped the complaint.” 

[To Miss Kiddell]. 

48, Bedford Square, Jidy 9th, 1833. 

Dear Madam, — I had yesterday the pleasure of receiving your 
letter of the 6th and rejoice to learn that you find my son peaceable 
and well-behaved. I howeverentreat you will not stand on ceremony 
with him. Be pleased to correct him whenever he deserves correction. 
My observation on, and confidence in, your excellent mode of edu- 
cating young persons, have fully encouraged me to leave my youngster 
under your sole guidance. I at the same time cannot help feeling 
uneasy now and then at the chance of his proving disrespectful or 
troublesome to you or to Miss Castle. 

Miss Daniel is not going to Bristol to-day. She will probably leave 
us on Friday next, when I intend to send a parcel of books, <&c., in 
her charge. I hope I shall be able to have the pleasure of visiting you 
at your country residence next week, and not before, a circumstance 
which I fear will prevent us from joining the meeting in your 
neighbourhood. Dr. Carpenter (L think) left London on Saturday last. 

I doubt not you will take my youngster every Sunday to hear that 
pious and true minister of the Gospel. 

I will write again by Friday next. In the meantime I remain, 
dear ‘Madam, 

Yours very sincerely, 

Rammohun Roy. 
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' [To Miss Ann Kiddell.] 

48 Bedford Square. 

July im, 1833. 

Dear Madam, — know not how to express the eager desire I feel 
to proceed to Bristol to experience your further marks of attention 
and kindness, and Miss Castle’s civil reception and polite conversation. 
But the sense of my duty to the natives of India has hitherto 
prevented me from fixing a day for my journey to that town and has 
thus overpowered my fe^ng and inclination. It is generally 
believed that the main points respecting India will be settled by 
Wednesday next, and I therefore entertain a strong hope of visiting 
you by Friday next. I shall not fail to write to you on Wednesday 
or perhaps on Tuesday next. I feel gratified at the idea that you find 
my yoimgster worthy of your company. Nevertheless I entreat you 
will exercise your authority over him, that he may benefit himself by 
your instructions. If you find him refractory, pray send him back to 
London. If not, you may allow him to^ stay there till I supply his 
place. With my best wishes for your uninterrupted health and 
happiness, I remain, dear Madam, 

Yours very sincerely, 

Rammohun Ror. 

P. S . — All the active members of the East India Company having 
been incessantly occupied by the charter question, I have not yet 
brought the subject relative to your young nephew to the notice of 
any one of them. 

R. R. 


[To Miss Castll.] 

Friday^ dispatched on Saturday. 

Ma ghere Demoiselle,— Many thanks for your obliging and polite 
communication, which by mistake, bears no date. I am glad ta 
observe that you were pleased with your late journey and with your 
visit to Windsor. The account which Miss Kiddel and yourself have 
given of my son, gratifies me very much. Miss Hare received a letter 
from him this morning (which she read to mb), expressing his utmost 
joy and satisfaction with his present situation. I beg you will 
accept my best thanks for your kind treatment of him. Instead of 
thanking me for the little tract I had the pleasure to send you last 
week, I wish you had said only that you would pay attention to it. 
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You will perceive from my letter to Mies Kidd ell that I am to be* 
detained here a week longer at the sacrifice of my feelings. I, how- 
ever, cannot help reflecting that to entertain a hope of enjoying the 
society of friends (though for a short time, say one month) is more 
pleasant than bringing it to a termination by the completion of it. 
Adieu for the present. 

I remain, 

Yours very sincerely and obliged, 

* RammohunRoy. 


[To Mias Ann Kiddell.] 

48, Bedford Square. 

July 24th, 1833, 

Dear Madam, — P'rom my anxiety to proceed to Bristol, heavy' 
duties appeared to me light, and difficult tasks had seemed easily 
manageable. The consequence was that I met with disappoint- 
ments from time to time which I felt severely. To-day is the third 
reading of the Indian Bill in the House of Commons, after long 
vaxatious debates in the committee, impeding its progress under 
different pretensions. After the Bill has passed the Lower House, 
I will lose no time in ascertaining how it will stand in the Upper 
Branch, and will immediately leave London without waiting for the 
final result. I will proceed direct to Bristol next week, and on my 
way to (from ?) London I will endeavour to visit my acquaintances 
at Bath and its vicinity. I deeply regret that I should have been 
prevented from fulfilling my intention this week, by circumstances 
over which I had no control. 

I feel very much obliged by your kind suggestions contained in 
my son’s letter. You may depend on my adhering to them. I 
intend to leave this place a little before 10 a. m., that I may arrive 
there on the morfiing of the following day. Before I leave London 
I hope to be able to procure the situation for your young relative. 
Pray present my kindest regards to Miss Castle, and believe me^ 
dear Madam, 

Yours very sincerely, 

Rammohun Roy. 
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[To Miss Kiddell.] 

48 Bedford Square, 

August 16th, 1833. 

Dear Madam, — I have now the pleasure of informing you that I feel 
relieved, and will proceed to Stapleton Grove on Thursday next. I 
beg you will excuse this short letter as I am incessantly engaged in 
making preparations, particularly in writing letters to India and in 
different parts of this couiflry. Pray, give my love to my son and my 
kind regards to Miss Castle, and believe me, dear Madam, 

Yours very sincerely, 

Rammohun Roy. 

P. S . — Miss Hare presents her compliments to yourself and Miss 
‘Castle. 

K. R. 
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PETITION TO GOVERNMENT AGAINST REGULATION 
III OF 1828 FOR THE RESUMPTION OF 
LAKHERAJ LANDS. * 


To THE Right Honourable Lord William Cavendish Bentinck, 
Governor-General in Council, &c., &c., &c. 

The humble petition of the tmdermentioned inhabitants of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissah, Sheweth : 

That, placed as your petitioners are, under the sole protection of 
British rule, they confidently feel justified when oppressed, in claiming 
justice and paternal care from that power, and approaching for redress 
the footstool of your Lordship, the local representative of their 
sovereign, and the immediate guardian of the safety and security of 
their lives and property. With this strong impression, your petitioners 
most humbly appeal to your Lordship in Council against the operation 
of Regulation III of 1828, recently passed by Government, which 
appears to your petitioners unprecedented in severity and unparal- 
lelled in oppression. 

That your petitioners, in the first instance, entreat your Lordship’s 
permission to bring to your notice the preamble of Regulation XIX 
of 1793, containing the solemn assurances of justice couched in the 
following terms : The Governor-General in Council ‘ has further 
resolved that the claims of the public on their lands, (provided they, 
the holders of such lands, as are exempted from the payment of public 
revenue, register the grants as required in the Regulation) shall be 
tried in the courts of judicature, that no such exempted lands may be 
subjected to the payment of revenue until the titles of the proprietor 
shall have been adjudged invalid by a final judicial decree.’ Your 
petitioners trust, after a reference to the language above quoted, your 

This is reprinted from the Asiatic Journal Vol. 1, New series, Jan.-April 1830. It 
is probable that it is, as it is generally known to be, the production of Rammohim Roy, 
However, it has been inserted in the Appendix, as there is no direct evidence, except what 
Hr. Adam says in his lecture on the IJfe and Labours of Rammohun Roy. 
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Lordship will not consider their hopes of legal protection founded 
upon slight grounds, and their fears excited by the contrary plan laid 
down in the present Regulations, as mere creations of fancy. The 
whole of the tenour of the. preamble, your petitioners presume, clearly 
exhibits, that although Marquis Cornwallis, then the Governor-General 
of India, was as desi rous as any of his successors to resume such lands 
as were alienated in opposition to the ancient and existing laws of the 
country, yet, from strict regard for the principles of justice, and for the 
spirit and usages of the British law, his I#)rdship felt dissuaded from 
empowering a collector, an agent in behalf of government, to exercise 
judicial power over the parties whose rights were to be contested by 
that government. 

That your petitioners, in the second place, beg your Lordship’s 
attention to Regulation TI of 1819, which, though it varies from 
Regulation XIX of 1793 in some essential points, yet guarantees 
to your petitioners that no part of their property can be rendered 
liable to attachment without the decision of a higher and more 
adequate authority than a collector of land revenue, or can be 
subjected to forfeiture wiiliout a chance of redress from the established 
judicial courts and the regular courts of appeal. Your petitioners, 
however, deeply regret to find themselve suddenly deprived of their 
long-cherished confidence by the threatening promulgation of Regula- 
tion III of 1828, and being on the eve of ruin, they are driven to the 
necessity of appealing to your liOrdship in Council, and humbly, but 
earnestly, solicit your Lordship’s condescending attention to the 
grounds of their complaint. 

That clause let, sec. iv. of the Regulation in question, totally 
overlooking the solemn pledge contained in the preamble of Regulation 
XIX of 1793, has authorized a collector to institute inquiries in regard 
to lands free of assessment, without previously obtaining the sanction 
of the Board of Revenue for such inquiry, as required in section 15, 
Regulation XIX, and in article first, section v. Regulation II of 1819, 
and has transferred ‘the force and effect* of a judicial decree to any de- 
cision that the collector may pass upon such inquiiy against the present 
holder of lands of the above description ; that the second and third 
articles of the same section not' only invest a collector with unrestrained 
power to adjudge any laud in possession of individuals to be the pro- 
perty of government, but give him further absolute authority ‘to carry 
immediately into effect his decree by attaching and assessing the land/ 
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m adjudged, without being required to refer his decision to a Higher 
•authority for confirmation, as directed in section xx, Regulation II of 
1819. Your Lordship will now perceive that a collector of land- 
revenue is, by virtue of his office, empowered in the first instance to 
search out lands subject to the claims of government ; he again is au- 
thorized to prefer an action before himself as a judge against the party 
who may be supposed to have been illicitly in possession of them ; and 
lastly, he is rendered competent not only to adjudge the land to be 
the property of governmeA, but also to dispossess the present pro- 
prietor of the same land by a stroke of his pen in *a Persian roobakaree* 
held by himself. In short, a collector is under one capacity 
commissioned to act the part of plaintiff, while under another the same 
collector is vested with the power of discharging functions of an 
absolutely judicial nature, in passing a decree in cases in which he in 
fact stands as plaintiff or informer, and to carry immediately into effect 
whatever decree he may pass, a system which your petitioners presume 
the most despotic government might feel reluctant to adopt. 

That your petitioners further beg leave to bring to the notice of 
your Lordship the hardship and difficulty they naturally dread from 
the operation of the regulation at issue. In sec. xxii. Regulation II of 
1819, Government bestowed upon your native subjects the privilege of 
seeking redress against the decision of the highest revenue authorities 
(the boards of revenue) from the nearest zillah or city court, in cases in 
which the amount of demand did not exceed 500 rupeees ; that the most 
indigent individuals, or men engaged in husbandry or humble 
j^rofessions, might easily have access to that court without experienc- 
ing much inconvenience or incurring heavy expenses ; besides, they 
were permitted in section xxvi, Regulation II of 1819, to appeal to a 
higher judicial authority for the vindication of their rights, on the 
supposition that the decision passed by a zillah or city judge was 
unjust or erroneous. But your petitioners, with the deepest regret, 
Ifeel compelled to entreat, your lordship will refer to clause fifth, sec- 
tion iv of the present Regulation, virtually denying your native 
subjects aU means of self-defence. Though the above clause justifies in 
theory an appeal to a special commissioner against the decision of a 
^ollector^ yet it has rendered such an appeal in almost two cases out 
of three almost absolutely impracticable, since numerous individuals 
possessing small pieces of land of the above description are so occupied 
in the pursuit of their livelihood, as to make it practically impossible 
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for them to leave their respective families and occupations, to 
proceed to a distant station for the purpose of conducting aa 
appeal before a special commissioner. Moreover, the collectors in 
general, from their want of experience of judicial duties are not, and 
cannot, your petitioners presume, be regarded as sufficiently com- 
petent to institute judicial investigation ; their decisions, consequently, 
could not bear that weight and respect which are attached to a 
decree passed by an experienced judicial officer of government ; 
under these circumstances, any investi^tion that may be held by" 
a special commissioner, when appealed to him against the decisionj 
of a collector, would, in point of fact, be the first as well as last 
judicial trial. 

Your petitioners further beg your Lordship’s liberal consideration 
of the long period that has elapsed since the officers of government were- 
commanded to inquire into the validity of the tenures of lakrauj 
lands. Severe as the provisions of the present regulations are, and' 
widely as they depart from the spirit of that of Lord Cornwallis,, it 
would have been happy for the people, had even such modes of 
investigation as are there laid down been acted upon with prompti- 
tude. Not only, however, has the cautious and just regard for 
the safety of private property evinced by that just and wise statesman 
been set aside, but that, too, under circumstances in many instances 
far more rinfavourable for the security of your native subjects than if 
their rights had been tried at his time. 

Sunnuds, and other records, which might then have been produced 
so as to place your petitioners’ titles, beyond dispute, have, from the 
many accidents to which papers are liable, been lost or destroyed. 
In cases of disputed and divided succession, and of dispossession bjr 
judicial or revenue sales, your Lordship will readily understand how 
often the possessions of the titles must have been withheld from the 
actual owner of land, however rightful his succession to the property. 
Fire inundation, and the ravages of destructive insects or vermin, 
^ve, in the course of thirty-five years, necessarily caused many 
important documents to perish, and it is after the lapse of such 
a period, that they are now called to make good, before a new 
apecies of tribunal, rights which have so long remained undis- 
turbed. 

Your petitioners confidently affirm, that on reference to the 
revenue and judicial records of the zilhbs and cities, it will be found/ 
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that there are innumerable instances in which lands free of assessment 
have been, since 1793, transferred to different hands by sale at the^ 
public auctions, superintended either by revenue or by judicial ofl&cers, 
for the recovery of arrears of revenue due to government, or for the 
satisfaction of judicial decrees. These have been purchased by 
individuals of course on the public faith, and hitherto possessed by 
them without molestation. Now your Lordship in Council maybe- 
pleased to judge whether it would be in any way consistent with 
justice, that such lands should again be resumed from these 
purchasers, on the grounds of their titles being invalid, and assumed 
by government, whose public officers once previously obtained their 
value in satisfaction of the demand of Government upon their prior- 
possessors. 

That your petitioners, without fear of contradiction, can plead 
their past and present conduct as a proof of their unshaken ^d 
continued loyaly and attachment to the British rule in India. They have 
carefully entertained the hope of daily amelioration in their condition, 
from the augmenting and established power and possessions acquired 
by the wisdom of their rulers ; but they feel painfully disappointed 
in that expectation when on comparing with each other, the 
language used and the spirit manifested on the one and the 
same subject, in Regulations XIX of 1793 , II of 1819, and’ 
III of 1828. Your petitioners perceive, with inexpressible grief, 
a gradual indifference exhibited toward their righ ts and interests. As^ 
loyal subjects, however, they are in duty bound to lay candidly before 
your Lordship their grievances, and sincerely pray that your Lordship 
in Council, for the honour of the British name, and from a sense of 
justicOf may be pleased to rescind the Regulation complained of, and 
thereby save thousands of families of your dutiful subjects from utter 
ruin. 

And your petitioners, as in duty bound, shall ever pray. 




PRESENT 

TO THE BELIEVERS IN ONE GOD 

BBING A TRANSLATION OF 

TUHFATUL MUWAHHIDDIN 

BY 

RAJA RAMMOHUN ROY. 




INTRODUCTION.* 


I TRAVELLED ill the remotest parts of the world, in plains as 
well as in hilly lands, and found the inhabitants thereof agreeing 
generally in believing in the personality of One Being Who is the 
source of all that exists and its governor, and disagreeing in giving 
peculiar attributes to that Being and in holding different creeds 
consisting of the doctrines of religioii and precepts of Imram (forbid- 
<lcn) and hcilal (lawful). From this Induction it has been known to 
me that turning generally towards One Eternal Being, is like a 
natural tendency in human beings and is common to all individuals 
of mankind equally. And the inclination of each sect of mankind to 
a particular God or Gods, holding certain especial attributes, and to 
some peculiar forms of worship or devotion, is an excrescent quality 
grown (in mankind) by habit and training. What a vast difference 
is there between nature and habit ! Some of these sectarians are 
ready to confute the creeds of others owing to a disagrec^ment with 
them, claiming the truth of the sayings of their predecessors ; 
while those predecessors also like other men were liable to commit 
sins and mistakes. Hence it may not be improper if it be said 
that all of them are either right or wrong. In the former case, 
two contradictories come together (which is logi- 

cally inadmissible). In the latter case, it may not bo improper 
if it be said that either falsehood is to be attributed to some 
religions particularly or commonly to all ; in the first case tarjih 
hila murajjeh ^ giving preference without there 

being any reason for it (which is logically inadmissible), follows. 
Hence falsehood is common to all religions without distinction. I 
have explained this (my opinion) in Persian, as it is more intelligible 
to the people of Ajam (i. c. Non-Arabians/. 

* For a masterly and elaborate exposition of the views expressed m this pamphlet, 
see the author’s Bengali biography by Babu Nagendranaih Chatterji> Third Edition, 
pp. 432-40G.— Ed. 
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Happy is the time of those who endeavour to discriminate thoconr 
ditions which are found in j3er8ori8 as the effect of habit and con- 
stant intoi'course [Avith in^n], and differentiate the qualities which 
are the consequences of the nature of the species and the tempera- 
ments of individuals, and inquire into the truth and falsehood of 
the different principles of the various roliftions without favour- 
ing any, nay, to the best of their power, examine the already proved 
(or axiomatic) principles of the people, without favouring (or 
unbiassed by) the views [generally] expressed. As the finding out 
of the truth of things of different utility and the knowledge of the 
degrees of the works producing hidden results, which is the 
greatest factor [in the nature] of the perfect man and which is in its 
nature immensely veiled and very difficult [to understand] ; so mos 
of the leaders of different creeds, for ])erpetuating their names and 
enhancing their reputation, have declared some special beliefs in the 
form of pure truths resting on miracles or on the power of the tongue 
and devices suited to the condition of the congregation, and have in 
a way so attracted the majority of the people towards them, that these 
helpless [persons], bound in obedience and servitude, having wholly 
lost the eye and heart of perception, consider it sinful to distiii* 
guish between actual goodness and apparent sin in the execution 
of the orders of their leader ; and in consideration of their faith and 
for the sake ef their sect, consider the killing and torturing of others 
as a highly meritorious act, notwithstanding that they are one in 
essence, the branches of one tree. They consider t heir pure faith in 
the leader, notwithstanding their commission of the basest acts, e. g., 
lying, misaiipropriation, robbery, adultery, &c., which are sins in the 
next world {i. e. spiritual offences) and harmful to the public [in this 
world], as a means of their liberation from their sins. And they spend 
their most invaluable time in reading stories and accounts which are 
difficult to believe in, which strengthen their faith in the ancient and 
modern leaders of their faith. If by chance any serious-minded person 
among them shovVs an inclination to inquire into the truth of his faith, 
it is customary among the followers of that faith to attribute this in» 
clination to the promptings of Satan and as destructive of worldly 
and religious prospects, and he immediately turns from it. In fact, 

00 
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every one, by constant hearing of the wonderful accounts (which are 
impossible of occurrence) of his forefathers and the praises of the 
good results of the acceptance of the faith of that community in 
which he is born and brought up, from the lips of his relatives and 
neighbours at a time before maturity when his faculties possessed 
greater susceptibility of receiving impressions of ideas, acquires 
such a firm belief in the truth of the principles of his creed, that 
notwithstanding the falsity of most of the principles of his adopted 
faith, he gives them preference to those of all other faiths and shows 
every daj^ fresh love of and belief in (;hat faith. Therefore it is 
evident that after accepting a particular creetl with such firmness 
and strength, the serious reason of any one coupled with knowledge 
acquired even during the time of majority, cannot be sutticient for 
finding out the true natuj*e of a faith which for so many years has 
been believed in without encpiiry into its truth or falsehood. 

Rather, that very man in the hope of attaining tlie honour of 
being a inujtahid or religious expounder, girds up his loins to invent 
traditional and rational arguments in order to give strength to the 
doctrines of his faith. The mnqallids jor common people following 
that religion by blind imitation] who are always anxious at heart to 
give preference to their faith to other religions according to the pro- 
verb that “ A ‘ Hoo ’ is sufticient for (excitijig) a mad fellow,” making 
those invented and gilded arguments the grounds of their dissensions, 
pride in their own faith, and decrj' the faith of others. If by chance 
through want of prudence a single person utters a word or a question 
against the articles of his faith, his co-religionists in case of having 
power, make over that inexperienced fellow to tlic' tongue (point) of 
the spear (i. r. kill him), and in case of their having no such opportu- 
nity make Iiim over to the spear of the tongue {i, e. overload him with 
reproaches and slanders). The influeni^e of these leaders over their 
followers and the extent of their submission to them have reachc^d 
such a degree that some people having a firm belief in the sayings 
of their leaders, think some stones and vegetables or animals 
to be the real objects of their worship ; and in opposing those who 
may attempt to destroy those objects of their Avorshi]) or to insult 
them, they think shedding the blood of others or sacrificing their own 
lives, an object of pride in this world, and a cause of salvation in the 
next. It is more strange that the mujtahids or religious expounders 
of them also after the examples of their leaders of other religions, 
putting aside justice and honesty, try to invent passages in the form 
of reasonable arguments in support of those articles of faith, which 
are evidently nonsensical and absurd, and thereby try to give strength 
to the faith of the commotVjpeople, who are deprived of insight and 
discretion. 
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'‘Wo seek the protecMoii of God from the temptations of our lower 
solves, and from the guilt of our deeds.”* 

Although it cannot be denied that the social instinct in man 
demands that every individual of this species should have permanent 
regulations for the [different | stages of life and for living together, 
but social laws depend on an understanding of each other’s meaning 
(op ideas) and on certain rules which separate the property of one 
(from that of another, and provide for the removal of the pain which 
one gives to another. Making these the basis, tlie inhabitants of all 
the countries, distant islainft and lofty mountains, have according 
to their progress and intellectuality, formed words indicative of the 
meaning and origin of faiths on which at present stand the govcrii- 
ments of the world. As the foundation of faiths is i)ased on th« 
truth of the existence of the soul (which is defined as an essen(*e 
regulating the body) and on the existence of the next world, wdiicli 
as hold to bo the place of receiving rewards and punishments for the 
good and evil deeds done in this world after the separation of the 
soul from the l)ody ; they (mankind) are to be excused in admitUug 
iind teaching the doctrine of the existence of the soul and the next 
world (although the real nature of both is hidden) lor the sake of the 
welfare of the people (society), as they simply, for tlie fear of punish- 
ment in the next world and of the penalties inflicted by tlie earthly 
authorities, refrain from the commission of illegal deeds. But as an 
appendage to the belief in thc.se two indispensable doettrines, liundreds 
of useless hardships ami privations regarding eating and drinking, 
purity and impurity, aiispiciousness and inauspiciousness, &e., have 
been addpd, and thus*they have become causes of injury and detrimen- 
tal to social life and sources of trouble and bewilderment to the people, 
instead of tending to the amelioration of the condition of society. 

O God! Notwithstanding implicit faith in the orders of the 
mujtaJiids or the doctors of relii^’ion, there is always such an innate 
faculty existing in the nature of mankind that in case aii}^ person of 
tiound mind, before or after assuming the doctrines of any religion, 
makes an impartial and just enquiry into the nature of the principles 
of religious doctrines, of different nations, there is a strong hope 
that he Avill be able to distinguish the truth from untruth and true 
propositions from fallacious ones, and also he, becoming free from 
the useless restraints of religion, which sometimes become sources of 
prejudice of one against another and causes of physical and mental 
troubled, will turn to the One Being who is the fountain of the 
harmonious organization of the iinivcr.se, and will pay attention to 
the good of society. **Whovi God leads {to Ihe righteous path) there is 
none to mislead him and whom he misleads f litre is no leader for him.”]. 

*A qnota#!)n fmm fhe Koran, t A quotafion from the Koran. 
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It \h to be seen that every religion claims that the true Creator 
has created mankind for discharging the duties connected with the- 
welfare of the present and future life by observing the tenets of that 
particular religion ; and that the followers of other religions who 
differ from them in articles of faith, are liable to punishment and 
torments in the future life. And as each particular class expects 
the good results of its own acts and of the bad results of those of the 
followers of other religions in the life after death, therefore one 
cannot refute the dogmas of the other at^present, but only sows the 
seeds of prejudice and disunion in their heart, instead of purity and 
frankness, and considers the other deprived of the benefits of the next 
world : whereas it is quite evident that all of them are living here 
equally enjoying the blessings of nature (lit. heaven), as the light of 
the stars, the pleasure of the season of spring, the fall of rain, health 
of body, easy circumstanees, beauty of body and mind, &e., as well as 
suffer from the same inconveniences and pain, darkness and severity 
of cold and mental disease and narrowness of cinunnstancos and 
deformity of body and mind, without any distinction in being tho 
follower of a particular religion. 

Although each individual without the instruction or guidance of 
any one, simply by keen insight into, and deep observation of, tho 
mysteries of nature such as different modes of life fixed for different 
kinds of animals and vegetables and propagation of their species 
and the rules of the movements of the planets and stars and endow- 
ment of innate affection in animals towards their offspring without 
expecting any return, and wilhout knowing the conditions which 
favour the growth and decay of the mineral, vegetable anil animal 
kingdoms, has an innate faculty in him by which ho can infer that 
there exists a Being Who (with His wisdom) governs the whole 
universe , yet it is clear that every om? in imitation of tho nation iu 
which he has been brought up, believes the tenets of that creed in 
their entirety. For instance, some of them believe in a just God 
possessing human attributes such as anger, mercy, hatred and love ; 
and others believe in a Being comprehending ami extending all 
over nature ; a few are inclined to atheism (or thinking Dalir or 
nature as the creative principle of the Universe), and some of them 
give Divine attributes to large created beings and make them objects 
of worship. Those persons do not make any distinction between 
the beliefs which are the results of a special training and h^fl^it and 
an absolute belief in the existence of the Source of Creation, which 
is indispensable for man, and not being accustomed to the enquiry 
into the reality of the sequence of cause and effect, believe iu 
, bathing ill a river and seeing a tree or a stone and J^n penance* 
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«-nd purchasing forgiveness of their crime from the high priests, &c.^ 
^according to the peculiarities of different religions) to bo the cause 
of salvation and purification from the sins of a whole life. And they 
think that this purification is the effect of those objects of their 
beliefs and the sanctity of their priests without the instrumentality 
of their own opinion and faith, while those do not produce any 
•effect on those who do not agree with them in those beliefs. Had 
there been any real effect of these imaginary things, it must have 
been (*ominon to all nations of different persuasions and should not 
hav(* been confined to o^e particular nation’s belief and habits. 
For although the degree the strength of tln^ effect varies according 
to the different capacities of persons subject to it, yet it is not 
•dependent upon the belief of a certain believer. Do you not see 
that if a poison be taken by any one, in the belief that it is i\ sweet- 
meat, it must produce its effects on the eater and kill him ? “ 0 God, 

(five me true power for makimj d inti net lou }>etieeeu Juibit and tuiture." 

The centres of the circles of faiths (or the originators of different 
faiths) have given an interpretation of a miracle attributing (or 
-assuming) it to themselves as a passfiort [to the confidence of the 
people in them| and for increasing the faith of the common people. 

It is customary with common people overpowered by [pi*evaleutl 
opinion that when they see any act or thing done or found, beyond 
their power of comprehension, or of which they cannot find out any 
•obvious cause, they asc)*ib(‘ it to supernatural power or miracle. 
The secret lies in this, that in this world the existence of each rests 
•on apparent causes and different conditions and nuHles of justice, 
*»o that if wc take fully into consideration the near and remote 
•causes for and against a thing, ww may say that in the existence of 
that thing, the whole universe is concerned.* But when for want of 
experience and owdng to narrrowness [of views] the cause of a thing 
remains hidden to any one, another person having found it a good 
•opportunity for achieving his object ascribes it to his own super- 
natural power and thereby attracts )>eople to himself. In the present 
Age in India, belief in supernatural and miraculous things has grown 
to such a degree that the people, when they find anj^ wonderful 

With thr ideji exj)rebi5od here may be compared the following lines from 
Tennyson 

“ Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck yon out of the crannies, 

1 hold you here, root and all, in my hand. 

Little flower— but if T could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 

I should know what God and-man is.”- -Ed. 
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things, the origin of which they can ascribe to their by-gone heroea 
or the present saints, immediately ascribe it them, and although there 
be an obvious existence of its cause, they ignore it. But it is not 
hidden from those who have a sound mind and are friends of justice^ 
that there are many things, for instance, many wonderful inventions 
of the people of Europe and the dexterity of jugglers, the causes 
of which are not obviously known and seem to bo beyond the com* 
prehension of human power, but after a keen insight acquired 
by the instructions of others, these causes can be known satisfactorily* 
This finding only may be a .sufficient safe^pard for intelligent people, 
against being deceived by believers in' supernatural works. The 
utmost which we can say on this matter is that in some instances, 
notwitlistanding a keen and penetrative investigation the cause of 
some wonderful things remains unknown to some people. In such 
ease®, we ought to have recourse to our own sound reason and 
ask ourselves whether it is compatible with reason to be convinced 
of our own inability to under.stand the cause or to attribute it to 
some impossible agency inconsistent with the laws of nature ? 1 think 
our sound reason will prefer the flr.st. Moreover what necessity 
is there, that we should llnd out the true cause of these things which 
are impossible and unreasonable ; for instance, raising the dead, 
ascending to heaven, &e., which are said to have occurred many 
hundred.^ of years* ago ? 

Although people in worldly transactions, without knowing a 
certain connection of one thing with another, do not believe that 
the one is the cause and the other the effect, yet when there is the 
influence of religion and faith, they do not hesitate to call the one the 
cause and the other the effect, notwithstanding there is no connection 
or sequence between the two. For instance, the removal of a 
calamity or recovery from disease by the effect of prayer without any 
connection between the two and without exertion or resistance. 
When enquiries are made about the mysteries of these things which 
are so wonderful that reason hesitates to believe in their truth, the^ 
leaders of religion, sometimes explain for the satisfaction of their 
followers, that in the affairs of religion and faith, reason and its 
arguments have nothing to do : and that the affairs of religion depend 
upon faith and Divine Helj). How could a matter which has no proof 
and which is inconsistent with reason be received and admitted by 
men of reason? — “ Toke admonition from this^ 0 ye who have got 
eyes They sometimes having a profound knowledge (of logic) 
begin to argue that it- is not impossible for the power of that 
Omnipotent Creator who has brought the whole Universe into exis* 


An Arabic phra«e from the Koran. 
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tence from perfect nonentity that He should unite life with the 
bodies of the dead a second time or should give to earthly bodies 
the property of light or the power of air to travel distances. But 
this argument does not prove anything but the probability of 
the occurrence of such things, while they have to prove the real 
occurrence of miracles of their ancient religious leaders and 
the modern mujtahids ; so it is clear to men of understanding that 
the inference does not follow {i.e. there is no taqurih* in this argument.) 

Besides, if this proposition were acce})ted, the doors of mana 
or questioning the truth f^f a premiss in a syllogism, during 
munazara or discussion would be closed, and the possibility of reject- 
ing a tradition would be nil. Because any one in attempting to prove 
impossible things might have recourse to such arguments during 
discussion ; and thus there would be no difference between the 
moaning of possible and impossible ; consequently the 

whole foundation of syllogistic and logical demonstration would fall 
to the ground. Whereas it is admitted by the wise that the Creator 
has no power to create impossible thinf'H ; such as co-partnership (with 
(lod) or the annihilation of God or the compatibility of 

contradictories, &c. 

“The disputes of seventy-two sects f are to be excused, because 
they not finding the truth, have trotted the way of fables or non- 
sense.” (Haflz). 

Whereas on account of distance of time the^ great superhuman 
powers of the by-gone leaders of different religions, are impossible 
to be proved by a knowledge gathered by external senses, (which, 
under certain conditions I impart a positive knowledge) ; therefore 
the doctors of different persuasions, relying on the faith of their 
followers have made the idea of tauxitiir (traditions proved by a 
series of general reports) a means of proving such things : while with 
a little consideration of the true idea of a taimtur which pro- 
duces positive belief and a tawatur assumed by the followers of 
religions, the veil of fallacy can be removed. Because according to 
the followers of religions taivatur is a report coming down from a 
certain class of people who cannot be suspected of falsehood. But 
whether such a class of people existed in ancient times; is not known 
to the people of the present time through the medium of external 
senses or experience ; rather it is quite obscure and doubtful. Be- 

^Taquril) means In Lof?Ic the a^rreement of the ronelusion with the quae/titum or the 
proposition to be prove<l. ^ 

tThere are seventy-two sects amon^ the Mahomedans. 
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sides, great diserepanoies in the traditions of by-gone leaders of each 
religion, indieate the falsehood of their assertion. If it is said that the 
truth of the statement of the first class of people who gave the rei>ort 
of the miracles of their leaders, by eye-witness, is to be proved by 
the statement of the next class who were their contemporaries, and 
so for proving the truth of the statement of the next or second class, 
the evidence x)f the third class (Avho Avere their contemporaries) must 
be added ; because belief in the truth of the st atement of the second 
class also wants a proof, and likewise for the truth of the statement 
of the third class, the evidcmce of the fourth (ilass ought to bo added 
dpud so on, till it would reach the people who live' in the present time, 
and so this link or series of evidence will come down gradually to 
j)osterity and continue in future : it is <*lear that men of sound mind 
will hesitate to rt^ckon that class of people who co-exist with thorn, to 
be a truthful people to whom falsehood eannot be im])uted espeeially 
in matters of religion. Besides a great eontradietion is found in t!u‘ 
aftirmation and negation of prophecy and other good attributes of tlie 
headers of different religioirs and these eontradirdory reports are 
proved also by imvalnr. Therefore in taking for granted the truth 
of the reports of each party, there would be ^^>55 (/.c., admit- 

ting two contradictori('s). And giving preference to on(‘ report above 
another without any ground of preference is h ^ (/. c., giving 

one thing preference to amdher Mitiiout any reasonable ground). 
Because each party has an e<[iiaUy good claim to the greatness and 
veracity of their ancestors. The fact is that a tamitnr in tlie sense 
of receiving a report admissible tt) reason from a people whose 
statement is not contradicted by any one, is useful in giving positive^ 
belief. But this sort of tauxitur is quite different from the discrepant 
reports contrary to reason. Krom this assertion the following argu- 
ments (produced by doctors of religion) are easily refuted. They 
say, firstly f how are those persons who believe the narratives regard- 
ing the ancient kings owing to their being inserted in history and 
received by tmoatur or tradition, to be justified in rejecting the facts 
relating to the supernatural works performed bj' th<^ leaders of reli- 
gions, which are ineiitioiied in ancient books and are prpved by 
tinmtur or tradilions of nations, from time to time? And, secondly, 
how can those who in spite of the difference in complexion and manners 
of the offspring of a person from him, and in spite of the real fact 
being hidden to them, l)elievo in particular descent or birth only by 
general report or tuiwetur, hesitate to believe in the holiness and the 
miracles of the .ancient, mvjtnhidH, which are also received in the 
same way of taimtur? Tnasinnch as the narrative regarding the 
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by-goiic kings, for instance, the ascending of a certain king to the 
tlirono and fighting with certain enemies, &c., are such facts as were 
then reliable and unanimously agreed upon ; while narratives of 
those supernatural works are contradicted and are most wonderful. 
Kor instance, the birth of individuals of the species of animals from 
their parents is a visible thing, but birth of children w'ithout parents, 
is quite contrary to reason. “*SVp what a vaat difference there in 
helween the one watj and the other,'* 

Besides, the fact of descent or genealogy and the narratives of the 
by-gone kings are suppositions beliefs regarding the 

articles of faith of a certain religion, according to the principles 
of religion, are certain or positive propositions ; so the one cannot 
bear analogy to the other with this material difference. Notwith- 
standing tliis, whenever any suspicion of ('ontradictory statements 
arises in the history of any by-gone kings in the matter of descent 
or genealogy, the reports about them are set aside or thrown out of 
the circle of reliance*. For instance, the report about Alexander the 
Great’s conquering China and the account about his birth are contra- 
dicted by the historians of Greece and Persia ; thend'ore they are not 
accej)ted by historians as proved.* 

Some ])eojde argue in this way that the Almighty Cieator has 
OjX'iied the way of guidaneo to mortal beings through the medium of 
proplnds or leaders of religions. This is evidently futile, becaiisc' 
t he same people lielieve that all things in creation, whether good 
or bad, proceed from the Great Creator without any intermediate 
agency, and that the apparent causes are the means and conditions 
of that (/. c. their coming into existence). Hence it is to be seen whether 
th(^ sending of prophets and revelation to them from God, are imme- 
diately from God or through interracidiate agency. In the first cas<*, 
there is no necessity of an intermediate agency for guidance to 
salvation, and t here does not seem any necessity of the instrumen- 
tality of prophets or revelation. And in the second case, there should 
be a series of intermediate agencies. Hence the advent of prophets 
and revelation like other external things have no reference to God, 
but depend upon the invention of an inventor. Prophets and others 
should not be particularly connected (or mixed up) with the teaching 

-^It VTQH ill 181 lb 12 that Niebuhr, the father of historical criticism, gave “ a course 
of leoUirefj on Roman Instory, which by making known the results of the new and critical 
theory that he had applied to the elucidation of obscure historical evidence, established 
hia position as one of the most original and philosophical of modern historians.” Sir 
George Oornewall Lewis and Dr. Arnold wrote much later. Rammohun wrote this 
pamphlet in 1803 or 1804. The way in which he writes here on the subject of historical 
evidence only ilbistiates Ins originality and versatile genius.- Ed. 
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of a faith. Besides, what one nation calls a guide to a true faith, an- 
other calls a misleading to an erroneous way. 

Some of them argue in this way that discrepancy in precepts of 
different religions does not prove falsehood of any religion. The 
discrepancies ought to be understood to be of the same nature as is- 
found in the laws of the ancient and modern rulers of the world ;* 
tiiat the modern rulers often repeal the laws, framed by the former 
ones, according to the needs of the time. And notwithstanding the 
repealment of one and enforcement of the other, all the people 
consider the laws as true and proceedinf^ from authority. So alt 
these forms of religions, also were framed by God, according to differ- 
ent states of society in different times, and the one has been repealed 
or superseded by another according to His will. My reply to this- 
argument is that the ruling or government of the true God, who- 
according to the belief of the followers of religions is acquainted 
with the particular state of every particle and who is Omniscient 
and to whom the past, present and future times are equally known 
and under whose influence the hearts of mankind <*an be turned to- 
whatever He wishes, and Who is the provider of the visible and 
invisible causes of every thing and Who is far from having any parti- 
cular object for His own interest and Who is free from whims ; has no 
analogy with the government of man whose wisdom is defective and 
incapable of understanding the end of every action and who is liable 
to errors or mistakes and whose actions are mixed with selfishness, 
deceit and hypocrisy. Is not this sort of analogy ^ — 

an analogy between two things Avhich differ in essential qualities ‘f 
Besides this, there are many other strong objections in holding the 
above opinion ; for instance, the Brahmins have a tradition from God 
that they have strict orders from God to observe their ceremonies 
and hold their faith for ever. There are many injunctions about this 
from the Divine Authority in the Sanskrit language, and I, the 
humblest creature of God, having been born amongst them, have 
learnt the language and got those injunctions by heart, and this 
nation (the Brahmins) having confidence in such divine injunctions 
cannot give them up although they have been subjected to many 
troubles and persecutions and were threatened to be put to death by 
the followers of Islam. The followers of Islam, on the other hand, 
according to the purport of the holy verses of the Koran 

(i. p., kill the idolaters wherever you And them) and 
UU Ul y (i. p., then tie the bonds, i. e,^ 

capture the unbelievers in the holy war, then either set them free 
by way of obliging them or by taking ransom), quote authority from 
Ood that killing idolaters and persecuting them in every case, are 
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obligatory by Divine command. Among those idolaters, the Brahmins* 
according to the Moslem belief, are the grossest idolaters* There- 
fore the followers of Islam, always being excited by religious zeal 
and having in the past and the present been desirous of carrying out 
the orders of God, have not failed to do their utmost to kill and? 
persecute the polytheists and unbelievers in the prophetic missions- 
of the last of Prophets ^ (may Divine Benediction rest on him and on 
his disciples). Now, are -those contradictory precepts or orders 
consistent with the wisdom and mercy of the great, generous and 
disinterested Creator or are these the fabrications of the followers- 
of religion ? I think a s#und mind will not hesitate to prefer the 
latter alternative. Then, it is to be considered, which of these 
two is proper, i, p., either to attribute these injunctions and precepts 
te God or lo rt'ject these contradictory traditions at once. For 
instance, one party on the authority of their scripture, say that 
prophetic mission has been closed with their leader, and another party 
claim that the prophetic mission is to end in the generation of David 
according to an authority from God. And these two sayings are in 
fact reports or foretellings and not or precepts of law 

that they will be subject to repeal. Because in holding one to be 
true the falsehood of the other must follow, while the probability or 
(chajige) or perversion is equally applicable to both. It is- 
strange to say, that after the lapse of hundreds of years from the 
time of these religious leaders, with whom the prophetic mission is 
said to be closed, Nanak and others in India and other countries 
raised the flag of prophetic mission and induced a large number of 
people to become their followers and were successful. In the body of 
religions teachings the gates of gaining [selfish] objects will remain, 
open for the .superliciai and inexperienced from eternity to eternity,, 
and it is daily observed that hundreds of * persons in the hope of 
gaining some honor or a little profit make themselves subject to 
various kinds of physical privation and hardship, such as the keep- 
ing of perpetual fasting and holding one of the hands motionless^ 
and burning the body, &c. Hence it is not strange that (in by-gone- 
days) some ambitious persons in order to obtain the honour of be- 
coming leaders of people at large or making themselves objects of 
reverence of the people should have subjected themselves to the 
hardships and dangers of the time. 

There is a saying which is often heard from the doctors of dif- 
ferent religions, which they quote as an authority for giving strength 
to their creed. Each of them says that his religion which gives- 
inforraation about future reward or punishment after death, is either 


^Mabotn^ 
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true or false. In the second case, i. e., if it be false and there be no 
future reward or punishment, there is no harm in believing it to be 
true ; while in the first case, L e., its being true, there is a great 
danger for the unbelievers. The poor people, who follow these 
expounders of religions, holding this saying of their leaders to he 
conclusive argument, are always boasting of it. The fact is that 
habit and training malce the individuals blind and deaf notwithstand- 
ing their having eyes and ears. The above fallacy becomes clear in 
two ways. Firstly^ their saying that in the second case there is no 
harm in acceptance, is inadmissible. Because faith in the truth of a 
thing is gained by each individual man aftei^oeliof in its existence, and 
faith in the existence of such things as are remote from reason, 
and repugnant to experience, is not in the power of a sensible man. 
Secondly f in case of having faith in those things, it may become the 
source of various mischiefs and troubles and immoral practices 
owing to gross ignorance and want of experience, i. c., bigotry, 
deceit, &c. Nevertheless, in case of assuming this argument to b<‘ 
true, from this the truth of all forms of religion is to be proved ; for 
the followers of each religion may equally produce the same argu- 
ment. Hence there will be a great perplexity for a man to believe 
all religions to be true or adopt the one or reject others. Therefore' 
as th(‘ first alternative is impossible, consequently the second must 
be considered. And in this case, he has again recourse to the 
enquiry into the truth and falstduwd of various religions. And this is 
the chief object of my discourse. Anothej* argument produced by them 
is that it is necessary that we should follow the ceremonies and 
creeds which were adopted by our forofathei's, without any enquiry 
into their truth and falsehood, and to hate and neglect th(*m or deviate 
from them, leads to worldly and religious disgrace : and that such 
conduct is in fact contempt and insult of our forefathers. This 
fallacious argument of theirs, produces a groat effect on the minds of 
the people who entertain a good opinion and a reverence towards 
their ancestors, and consequently hinders them from any enquiry 
into the truth and adopting the righteous way. The fallacy of this 
argument will be evident to all on a little consideration. For it is 
equally applicable first, to those persons who having been founders of 
some (new") religion attracted the people to themselves ; and secondly, 
to those who after receiving the doctrines of their leaders, have 
deviated from the old way of their forefathers, and tried to pull 
dow"n the foundation of their ancestor’s creeds. If a man only by 
attributing his own inventions to God, is to be vindicated from such 
charges, then this is the easiest way to be adopted. The fact is 
that renouncing one religion and adopting another which was common 
.amongst the ancient people, implies that conversion from one religion 
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to another, is one of the habits of mankind. Resides, the fact of God's 
endowing each individual man with intellectual faculties and senses^ 
implies that he should not, like other animals, follow the examples 
of his fellows, but should exercise his own intellectual power with 
the help of acquired knowledge, to discern good from bad, so that 
this valuable divine gift should not be left useless. The followers of 
different religions sometimes seeing the paucity of the number of 
believers in one God in the world boast that they are on the side of 
the majority. It is to be seen that the truth of a saying does not 
depend upon the multiplicity of the sayers and the non-reliability 
of a narration cannot arise simply out of the paucity of the number 
of the narrators. For it is admitted by the seekers of truth that 
truth is to be followed, although it is against the majority of the 
people. Moreover, accepting the proposition, the paucity of 
tlie number of the sayers leads to the invalidity of a saying, as- 
universal, proves to be a dangerous blow to all the forms of religion. 
Because in the beginning of every religion there were very few 
supporters of it, viz., its founder and a very few sincere followers of 
him, who had the same object with him, and afterwards on their 
precepts thousands of large books and series of arguments have been 
w'ritten and produced lik<» a mountain nesting upon a straw, while 
belief only in one Almighty God is the fundamental principle of every 
religion. Those who ])refer the so-called invented revelation of 
mankind to the natural inspiration from God, which consists iii 
attending to sociul life with their own species, and having an intuitive 
faculty of discriminating good from evil, instead of gaining the union 
of hearts with niutaial love and affection of all their follow-creatures 
without dill(‘renc(' in shape and colour or creeds and religions, which 
is a pure di'votioii acceptable to God, the Creator of nature, consider 
some especial formnlre and bodily motions to be the caus(' of Salva- 
tion and receiving bounty from Almighty God. They in fact, pretend 
a change in the self of the Deity and think that, theii* physical act^ions 
and mental emotions, have power to change the state of the unchange- 
able God. Our actions can by no means be the cause of appeasing the 
wrath of God and attaining His forgiveness and favour. A little 
consideration wdll expose this heresy. 

“ So many hypocritical acts of the Shaikh, the Spiritual Leader, 
are not worth a mite ; give comfort to the hearj:s of people, this is the 
only Divine Doctrine.” 

In short, the individuals of mankind with reference to those who 
are deceivers and those who are deceived and those who are neither,, 
are of ^our kinds. 
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Firstly . — A cla«8 of dec eivers who in order to attract the people 
to themselves wilfully invent doctrines, creeds and faiths and put the 
people to troubles and cause disunion amongst them. 

2ndly . — A class of deceived people, who without inquiring into the 
fact, adhere to others. 

Srdly , — A class of people who are deceivers anti also deceived ; 
they are those who having themselves faith in the sayings of another 
induce others to adhere to them. ^ 

4 thlj/. —Those who by the help of AlmigCity God are neither de- 
ceivers nor deceived. 

‘‘ Be not after the injury of any being and do whatever you please^ 
For in our way there is no sin except it (injuring others).” (Hafiz). 

These few sentoncas, short and useful according to the opinion of 
this humble believer in God, have been written Avithout any regard to 
men of prejudice and bigotry, with the hope that people of sound 
mind will look at them with a just and corrective eye. I have left the 
■detail of it to another work of mine entitled Manazarutul 

AdyaUt* “ Discussion of Various Heligions.” 

Here ends “ A present to the believers in one God.” 


* Manajtara U a work in the form of a dialogue in which two or more persons are Intra- 
thioed to discuss a giren subject. ^ 
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if right(s>usncss came by the Law, 
examimsl, c'fec., 570, 095. 

Ood's promis<' to Abraham (*on- 
sidered, 707. 


BAPTISM — 

the association of Jesus’s name- 
with that of God in the rite 
considered, 597, 859. 
the association of the nanu; of 
Holy Ghost with that of God 
consid(‘red, 010, 859. 

BAPTIST MISSION. See Mission. 
BAR. Hee Pleader. 

BEAT ITU DE — (Sec's Sa I oat ion , ) 
reliri(j|9<ishment of the notion of 
self loads to, 59. 

BENEVOLENCE- 
the only homage to God, 198. 

BENTINCK, Lord William - 
address to on the abolition of 
the Suttee, 475 to 477. 

BHAGAVADGITA— (See Guf/a/ )•/, 
Uiies.) 

BOARD OK (X)NTRO L, 255. 

BRAHMA - 
creation of, 111. 
definition of, 70. 

worship of leads to darkness, 70.. 
BRAHMOSOMAJ - 
trust-deed of, 215 to 221. s 

mode of worship (‘u]oiji(‘d in, 

210 . 

religion of, 210. 

BRAKMUNKUL MAGAZINE 
145 to 198. 

BRIBERY. S(H‘ (\>nrl. 

BRITISH RULE 
praised, 500, 874. 

BROWN, Mu. 

explanation of Eplu‘s. IV. 8, 741. 
interprcdatioii of Jercmi. XXllR 
0, 055. 

BUCKINGHAM, J. Mu. -- 
letter to, 92:1. 

BURNING OK WIDOWS 
(S<M‘ Itiles. Women.) 
authorized by Angira, Vishnu,. 

R-aghuiiandana, 550, 557. 
tln^ mode enjoiiH*d by llarita not 
observed, 571, 572. 
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BURNING OP WIDOVrS-Contd. 
practice inhuman, 331, 332. 
entering the pile in— indispen- 
sable, 356 to 859. 

tying down of widows, 120, 329, 
353, 357, 359. 

Raghimandanit on, 338 to 342. 
Mann deprecates, 325. 

Mitakshara on, 338. 

Shastras do not imperatively en- 
join, 366. 

custom, cannot be defended on 
the ground of, 354, 355. 
not excellent as proceeding from 
desire of pleasure, 327 to 330, 
369, 370. 

good only for those who do not 
desire final beatitude, 338. 
ascetic life of widows preferred, 
350, 351. 

petition against — to Parliament 
479, 480. 

Texts regarding — 

Angira, 323. 

Brahma Piirana, 324. 

Gotama, 324. 

8kanda Parana, 342. 

Vyasa, 324. 

^Hig Veda, text of, in favour of — 
discussed, 327. 

its genuineness quesl ioned, 368. 

CONCRKMATION— 
ceremony described, 371. 
what it is in practice, 356. 
sankalpa of, 327. 

praised only because it leads to 
rewards, 327. 

texts in favour of, 323 to 324. 
POSTCUE M ATION — 
text for, 324. 

CANNlNG~Mr., 927. 

CAPITAL— 

want of, among ryots, 281, 282. 
CASTE, evils of, 920. 

CASTLE, Miss, letter to, 931. 
CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION, 028. 
CHARITY — enjoined, 500, 520, 521, 


CHRIST— (See Jeaus.) 
the mercy of God, 100. 

CHRISTIANS - 
should not be hated, 212, 
pay greater attention to dogmas 
than to Christ's teaching, 919. 
early Christians, discord among, 
610 to 612. 

CHRISTIANITY— (see Missions,) 
early Christianity, what it was, 
610, 627 to 629. 

corrupted by the polythcistical 
notions of pagans, 600. 
prevailing i^olytheistical belief 
the cause of the success of the 
Trinitarians over Arians, 610. 
true- free from polytheism, 675. 
essential characteristic of, 483. 
incarnation of Christ ridiculed, 
890 to 908. 

Ramniohun Roy's view of, 920. 
various opinions about, 483, 484. 
discord between Roman Catholics 
and Protestants, 611. 
dogmas, cause of strife and 
bloodshed, 609 to 611. 
dogmas jiot essential to religion, 
612. 

preaching of dogmas no good, 
560. 

dogmas of Trinity polythoistical, 
174. 

converts, condition of, 877 to 879, 
557-558. 

conversion, motives for, 558, 878. 
lirospects of, 875 to 885. 
measure of success in India, 
877 to 879. 

rejection by the people of India, 
causes of, 881. 

utility of schools for the spread 
of, 883. 

reasons of a Hindu for rejecting, 
187 to 198. 

CIRCUIT COURTS. See Courts. 
CIVIL SEHVANTS— 
age of, 264, 303. 
education of, 264, 267, 303. 


61 
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CODIFICATION- 
want of, 240. 

of Criminal Laws, principle sug- 
gested, 262, 263. 

of Civil Laws, principle suggest- 
ed, 265, 266. 

COLLECTOR- 
(liialification of, 282, 283. 
powers of, 283. 
duties of, 291, 293. 
should not have the power of 
Alagistmtes, 283. 

COAIAIANDMENTS 
against murder extended 488. 
against adultery extended, 488. 
two great eommaiKlnients, .518, 
52.5. 

the o))jeet of all to tx'acii our 
duty to oiir fellow-creatures, 
5.53. 

COM MISSION KR OF H KVENUF, 
duties of, 259. 

separation of the otliee (roni that 
of the .judge, 2.51. 

(-OMPANV. S<'e Kusl India Com- 
ixnnj, 

CoitNWAhils, M \U(p Is (U'- his po- 
licy, 2.36. 

.ludicial and l{<‘V(Miiie syst<Mii 
of- prais(*d, 2.51. 

CORPORAI. PUNISRM ENT- 
only the judges of circuit should 
have tlie power of inflicting -- 
and not the Magistrates, 262. 

COURT 

native lawyers attached to, 242 
to 246, 260, 202. 
publicity of, 241, 2.57. 
language of, 211, 242. 

English preferable to P(‘rsian as 
court language, 242. 
corruption and bribery in, 214, 245. 

Company’s Courts ~ 
defects of, 239 to 241. 
remedies of the defects, 216 to 
2.50. 

delays in, 255, 256. 
causes of and remedy for such 
<ielays, 255 to 256. 


COURT-Contd. 

general opinion regarding, 245, 246. 
irregularities in the proceedings 
how remedied, 2.56 to 258. 

Circuit Courts- 
judges of, 253. 
duties of judges, 259, 200. 
evil of making revenue commis- 
sioners judges of, 253. 

See Sinpveme Court, Siidder iJe- 
Adalnt, Judges, Assessors, 

J urg. 

CRIMINAL LAW (See Codifica- 
tion,) 

founde<l on the Midiannnadan 
(Criminal J^aw, 261, 262. 

CULTIVATOR. See Ugot. ^ 

COUNCIL OF NICE. 

See Triititg. 

CUSTOM 

always changing in llengal, 70 
to 7 1. 

when to be folIow(*d according 
to Skanda Parana, 353. 

DAUCKTER -(Sec Marriage.) 
rights to property according toj 
Mann, Yrihas])ati, Yajnyav.v-J 
k,>a, Vishnu, Davabhaga, Kaf' 
ya'\aiia, 376, 377, 380, 381, 382. 

DAVID 

his name associated with that: 
of Cod, 616. 

holy one, called the, 6.50 ; 775. 
god’s first born, called the, 651. 

D A Y A R II A (1 A (See Mother, 
Daughter.) 

Where it dilfers from the Alitak- 
shara, .389 to 391. 

DxVYAT W A . (See M other.) 

DEATH - 
of the wise, 30. 
of the idolater, 76. 

DEITY- (See Cod, Supreme Being, 
Vedanta.) 

celestial gods described them- 
selves as Deity in self-forget- 
fulness, in contemplation, 11, 12, 
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EM0N8- 

rep resent the power of God from 
which pain and misery flow, 

41. 

DEVOTION 

constant practice neccssai y, 14. 
of two kiiids, 208. 

DEVl-MAHATMYA 
creation of Brahma &c., IIJ. 
DIGBY, letter to INI r. John, 928. 

DOGMA - • 

salvation cannot be attained by, 
552. 

cause of disputes and wars, 550 ; 
609 to on. 

preachinj;- of- , no good, 5(50. 

L'd by ignorance, 60. 

DUBOIS, Aoni:, Rka. - 
his opinion about the success of 
Christianity in India, 877. 
his opinion of the several CHiris- 
tian Missions, 878, 879. 

DUKbLINC;- 

ovor-look(*d in Courts of Justic(‘, 
409. 

INDIA COMI'ANY 
nature of its adininist rat ioF» 
befor<' 1793, 235. 
rise of, 233, 234. 

EDUCATION 

Lkttkk on Englisli education, 
the European systems of 
science advocated, 474. 
study of Sanscrit compared A\ith 
the study of tlie systems of 
schoolmen, 472. 

the establishment of Sanskrit 
College, 470. 

study of Sanskrit, of not much 
gpod, 472. 

Vedanta of not much good, 473. 
Mimaiisa useless, 473. 

^^yjiya of not nnich good, 473. 
U.LIS, Mr. 

his opinion about the appoint 
rnont of Natives of India, 293.- 


PUALITY 
^'^idea of, ca 


ENA IT AHMED 

a convert, his work against 
Christianity, 557. 

ESTLIN, J. B.- 
letter to, 923. 

EUROPEANS (See hulifjo plan- 
tcfs.) 

intercourse with, benellcial to the 
eonntry, 917. 

limit(‘d control oi courts over, 
285. 

pleaders, 317. 

possess an undue advanlago 
over natives for having ready 
access to the authorities, 317." 

Sim’LKAIKNT I\ IXniA MV 
bene/lcial, 284, 285, 315, 31(5. 
paper oti, 315 to 320. 
spo<‘ch by Karnniohun Roy on, 917. 
only iiigher and better classes 
to be permitted to settle, 284, 
317. 

in the Hill Stations, 319. 
r<‘MU‘di(‘s for tli(‘ (*vils of, 317 to 
319. 

jury ought to b<‘ «*oni posed im- 
partially of both natives and 
Europeans, 317. 

EU R O I’ E A N JUDGES.- S(‘e 
JuiUn’s. 

EUR0IM<:AN OEEICERS 
amount yc^arly reinittc'd to Eng 
land by, 310. 

abstract statement of th(‘ir nmii- 
ber and allowances, 309. 
statement showing the ofli<,*es 
held by and tln*ir salaries, 
308 310. 

KATHER (See Aurculral pro- 
pf^rty.) 

division of prot>erty by, estab- 
lish(‘d by law’ and custom, 428. 

KAITH- 

its meaning, 699. 

FIRE 

seven names of, 24. 

w^orsliip of, loads to darkness, 76* 
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FRIEND OP INDIA— 
reply to the Urahmuiiical Maga- 
zine, 148, 

GAYATRI— 
explained, 81, 82, 

by Yajnavalkya, 82, 83. 
by Raghunandana, 84. 
by Guna-Yishnii, 84. 
by Sir W. Jones, 86. 
its excellence, according to 
Malianirvana Tantra, 84. 

GOD — (See Dcj't/y, Supreme Being j 
Yrdania^ Worship.) 
attributes, has ho any, 183. 
ten supcpioi* intelligences or 
attributes of- according to the 
Jews, 670. 
what is he, 29, 135. 
neither space nor air, 8. 
not nature, 8. 
not hutnan soul, 9. 
superior to sense, mind and in- 
tellect, 54. 

the soul of the universe, 40, 
the wilful agent of the universe, 
12 . 

etheiont as well as material 
cause, 12. 

Soul — 

relation between God and — 52, 53, 

152. 

difference between God and — , 
52, 53, 151 to 153. 
the ditTerence dependent on the 
idea of self individuality, 29. 

Knowlkdge ou God— 
how attained, 30. 
attainable to what extent, 181, 
182. 

how is God capable of being 
known, 135. 

Sudras capable of, 130. 
women capable of, 130. 

God to be observed in heart, 80. 
indescribability of God according 
to Vedanta, how explained, 121, 

Way to approach, 29 to 31, 55, 66. 

Unity of - 
advocated, 63. 


GOD — Contd. 

established by the scriptures, 
617. 

established by the Vedas, 9, 10, 
105 — 125. 

defended, 89 — 126. 
the Epithet God— applied in the 
ilible to persons other than the 
Supreme Being, 580, 581, 629,. 
650, 752. 

GODS— 

celestial — described themselves 
as deity in self-forgetfulness in 
contemplation, 1 1. 
efficacy of the repetition of the 
names of ,124. ^ 

represent the powers of God th 
lead to happiness, 41. 
worship of — loads to darknes 
76. 

Paul and Barnabas called — , 630. 
celestial gods declared demons 
by Sankaracharya, 98. 

GRIESBACH— 
omits I .John V. 7, G26. 

GURU- 
defined, 104. 
how to be chosen, 104. 

HABEAS CORPUS, 253. 

Sudder Dewaiiy Adawlut should 
have the power of issuing writ 
of,- 253. 

HARITA-^- 

toxt regarding Suttee, 324. 

HASTINGS, MARCHIONESS— 
dedication to, 335. 

HEBREW- 

verbs employed without nomina- 
tives, 654. 

u.se of metaphors, frequent, 663. 
in addressing God third and 
cond persons are used in imme 
diate sequence as a manner o 
rhetorical trope, 749. 

HERMITS -(See Householders). 
HINDOOS— toleration of, 148. 
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IINDUISM — (See Idolatry, poly- 
theism), 

creed of reformed Hindoos, 198. 
modern, consists in diet, 73, 119. 
Hindoos do not worship the body 
as apart from si^irit, 178. 
pranapratishtha, 173. 
stories of immorality and vice 
current in, 124, 125. 
prayasehitta, 74. 
rites of -allegorical, 4. 

Gods allegorical, 4. 

Gods allegorical representations 
of the attributes of the Deity, 
3C, 67. 

PINDU PHILOSOPHY— 

|*eation, preservation and des- 
Iruction, how understood in, 81. 
ttacked by the Missionaries, 
146, 145-148, 159. 

I defended, 151, 161. 


HOLY GHOST- (See Baptism, 
Trinity.) 

Godhead of, discussed, 616, 862 
; to 866. 

f personality of, considered 616 — 

L 618. 


^oper interpretation of, 618 — 
621. 


( nowhere spoken of— as God in 
the scriptures, 862. 

^Isaiah XLVITI. 13, 16 considered, 
I 864 to 866. 

|Job XXXI II. 4 considered, 866. 

HOR/E SOLIT\Ri4C — Argument in 
favour of Trinity noticed, 668 — 
670. 

HOUSEHOLDER— 
entitled to worship the Supreme 
Being equally with hermits, 15, 
25. 


authority of Manu, Yajnavalkya, 
and Vedanta for the above, 65, 
66 . 


I AM GOD— 

how a devotee is justified in 
thinking, 208. 

IDOL— 

\ve evjjs of idol worship, 21. 


IDOL — Contd. 

mode of worship in India, 67. 
idol worship how long allowable 
according to Vyasa, 207. 

IDOLATER— 
his fate, 75. 
his death, 76. 

IDOLATRY— (Sec God, Hinduism.) 
arguments in its favour shown to 
be worthless, 63—70. 

Hindoo idolatry, worship of a 
couple of male and female 
gods, 112. 

salvation not attainable by, 3*55. 
condemned by Vishnu Purana and 
Bhagavat, 64. 

considering God as finite and 
subject to passions is sin, 356. 
grossness of Hindu idolatry, 
65—68. 

Worship of gods, prahriti, lire, 
&c., leads to misery, 75, 76. 

IMMANUEL— 
its meaning, 774 to 775. 
term applied to many, 774. 

INCARNATION- (See Christian- 
ity.) 

the common basis of Hinduism 
and Christianity, 890 to 908. 

INDIA— 

its ancient name, 231. 
boundaries of, 231. 
civilized and sacred land, 232 
conquest by Mahomedans, 233. 
decline of the Mogul power, 233. 
conquest by the English, 233. 
tribute drawn from India expend- 
ed in England, 31 1. 

revenue of, proportion spent in 
England, 307. 

INDIGO PLANTERS- 
condition of ryots under, 917. 

INHERITANCE— 
laws of, 265. 

ISAIAH— 

Sometimes introduces his own 
sentiments while announcing 
the words of Jehova, 732, 733 
864. 
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I80PANTSHAD— 
introduction to, 63—74. 
translation of, 75 — 77. 

JEHOVA— (See Jesus.) 

T am in John VUT not equivalent 
to, 733. 

JESUS— (See Aionement, Tehiity, 
Miracle.) 

DiviNrrv OK— 

denied by himself, 579, 594, 595, 
823, 824. 

not taught by Jesus, 626. 
not taught by the apostles, 626. 
inconsistent with the nature of 
(iod, 726. 

attributes peculiar t o (lod, never 
ascribed to Jesus, 805. 
the term Jehova never applied 
t o Jesus, 651-652 ; 702, 796. 
apostles applied exclusiv(ily to 
(lod the verb Aarp€ro> (to 
serve,) 857. 

Jesus a created being, 584. 

Unite nature of Jesus, 727. 
bock’s opinion about, 666. 

Sir Isaac Newton’s opinion, 667. 

UniQUITY OK 

considered, 585 -587 ; 838 to 846. 
Incoinprehensibilitv of, consider- 
ed, 587 to 589, 846 to 848. 

Hts power ok koh giving Sins— 
considered, 589—590 ; 848 to 850. 

Omnipotk.ngk ok— 
considered, 850 to 854. 
disclaimed by Jesus, 591, 756, 757. 
for being a mediator considered, 
803. 

Final juixiMKNT kntru.sted to 
argument considered, 593, 779, 
854. 

Aih^eptangk ok worship bv — 
(»onsidered, 594, 855 to 857. 

Jesus disclaims the epithet of 
good, 595. 

Association ok the name ok Jesus 
WITH God’s— 

its effect considered, 597, 857 to 
860. 


JESUS— Oontd. 

Omniscience of - 
considered, 594, 783, 834. 
disclaimed by, 593, 834, 854. 

Jesus ignorant of the day of 
resurrection, 588. 
power to judge secret events not 
confined to Jesus, 796, 797. 

Dependence op, on God — 
proved by his own sayings, 573. 
proved by the authority of the 
apostles, 573 -575. 

son, the term shows power was 
given to Jesus, 575. 

Jesus was subject to God before] 
he came to tho world, 575. ' 
Jesus declares himself subo; 

nate to God, 638, 642. 
passages showing, 579. 
proved by his praying, 597. 
interpretation of, passages she 
ing — , as applicable G> him as 
man, unscriptural, 574. 

Unity of God and Jesus— 
nature of, 578, 579, 820, 821. 
of the same nature as that 
Jesus and his disciples, 577, 81" 
821. 

“ [ am in the Father ” the mean- 
ing of Jesus in, 578, 822. 

“ As we are one ” how explained,. 
577-578, 820, 821. 

passages showing that Jesus was 
in God conformable to the 
Vedantic doctrines, 578. 

*• He that hath seen me hath seen 
the father ” how explained, 
579. 

“the father in me and I in him” 
considered, 822. 

use of terras ‘ son ’ and ‘ father 
do not prove unity or being of 
the same nature, 821-822. 

Nature and greatness ok Jesus,. 
607, 608. 

Nature op Jesus— 
the two-fold — , considered, 630, 
632, 634, 675, 726, 753, 767, 808, 
813, 814. 
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^ESUS —Conld. 

his sayings and doings done in 
his human nature as distin- 
guished from his divine nature 
unscriptural, o75. 

John XX 17, cannot be explained 
by the theory of the humanity 

, of Christ, 582', 827. 

whether Jesus suffered as God or 
man, 608. 

worshipped God not in h’^ human 
capacity, 856. 

Moses also called God and man, 

' 631, 753. 

whether represented as wisdom 
in the 1 ) 1 * 0 verbs, 761. 

^I'^HACLES — 

lupformed by Jesus by the grace 
of God, 583. 

performing or enabling others 
to perform, not peculiar to, 
806. 

Mission ok - 

to deliver divine instructions, 
710, 711. 

nowhere in the scriptures to die 
on the cross, 710, 711. 

[sfolin X. 17 considered, 711. 

Terms appijko to Jesus 

Non of (lod, the term examined, 
752. 

Only begotten, 67 I, 798, 819. 

h^ivst born of God, 752, 812. 

applied to David, 651. 

Holy one, also applied to David, 
649. 

Most holy, term applied also to 
inanimate things, 797. 

Hnrionr and shepherd, apjilied 
also to many other persons, 605, 
651, 655, 720, 747. 

Messiah, term applied to various 
kings, 672. 

Messiah, term applied to Heze- 
kiah in Isaiah Oh. VIT., 650, 765, 
767. 

Jehovah, supposed application of 
the term to Jesus from re- 
ferences made to the Old Testa- 
ment discussed, 651-653. 


JESUS - Contd. 

Quotations by Jesus - 
frora the Old Testament as appli- 
cable to him, 637-641. 
they all show his subordinate 
nature, 642. 

SCRTPTURAI. PASSACiKS 

of the Old Testament in sup- 
port of the Deity of Jesus 
discussed, 613-671. 
from the prophets in support of 
Divinity of (Mirist examined, 
761 to 802. 

Malachi 111. discussed, 652, 777. 
Isaiah A^ll. 14 considered, 650. 
Isaiah XL. 8 discussed, 652, 777. 
Tsaiah IX. 6, 7, 672-674, 771 to 774, 
Jeremiah XX 111. 16 discussed, 
653. 

Zechariah XIT. 10 considered, 
661. 

Zechariali XIII. 7, 868. 

Psalm XLY, did not refer to 
Jesus, 748. 

Job XIX. 25, 26, 784, 785. 

Philip 11. 6 discussed, 809 to 812. 
Alpha and Omega did not refer to 
Jesus, 658, 756, 758, 759, 782, 
784 to 787. 

Word, meaning of, in John I, 
582, 829 to 888. 

“ Word was made tlesh” noticed, 
838. 

Rev 1. 1 examined, 786. 

Rev 1. 8 examined, 758. 

John XX. 28 explained, 582, 828. 
Jewish morning service quoted, 
750. 

JOINT PROPEKTV 
right of alienation — , according 
to Mitakshara and Dayabhaga, 
431. 

JONATHAN 

his interpretation of -Tsaiah vi 8, 
670. 

Isaiah ix 6, 7, 672. 

JONES 

his error in interpreting Psaltn 
LXVIir 18, Zech. XII 10,660- 
662. 
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JUIXIES— (Soe Pleader.) 
borrowing money by—, 244. 
character of— 244, 260. 

European — , incapable of dis- 
charging their duties satisfac- 
torily without native assist- 
ance, 246. 
fewness of 239. 

Magistrates should not be 255. 
reveniiG ofticors should not be - , 
253. 

qualiflcation of—, 239, 263. 
salaries of 268. 

JUDICIAL SYSTEM - 
(See J».df/p,s, Coart, Law.) 
remedies for the defects of, 246 
to 249, 267. 

JURY- 

trial by—, recommended, 247, 

250. 

principle understood from ancient 
times, 250. 

how should trial by jury be intro- 
duced, 250. 

from what classes to be selected, 

251, 260, 262. 
duties of—, 262. 

JUSTICE --(See Atniirmrnt.) 
the nature of Cod’s, 194. 

KABIR,- 
notice of, 96. 

KALI - 

her worship immoral, 99. 
KASHYAPA. (See marriage.) 
KATHA UPANISHAD-44 to 60. 

KATYA YANA— (Sec Mother, Da- 
vghter.) 

KENA UPANISHAD -33 to 42. 

KHUDKASHT RYOTS- . 
their status in former times, 272. 
their rights^ violated, 273, 288. 
little beueOted by regulation 
VTII of 1793, 289.‘ 

KIDDELL, Miss, Letters to, 930, 
931, 932, 988. 

KINGDOM OF GOD 
what it is like to, 531. 


KNOWLEDGE OP GOD (See God.) 
KORAN— 

Ch. 1. quoted, 750. 

Ch. II. 5 quoted, 750. 

KRISHNA— 

the immorality of — , his Worship, 
99. 

his evil doings, 124. 

KRISHNA CHANDRA RAYA, RA- 
JA (Sen Marriage.) 

KULARNAVA- i 

absorption in God, how attaineq, 
111 . 1 
KURMA PURANA— 
suicide by pilgrims advised, 106 

KULINISM— 

source of the decay of learuii 
and virtue, 121. 
its origin, 121. 
an innovation, 121. 

LAKH ERA J - 

Reg. 3 of 1828, condemned, 286. 
petition against Reg. 8 of 1828, 
935 to 939. 

LAMB. (See Atonement.) ** 

LAND TENURES. (See Rgot, Rent.) 
in Bengal, Behar, Orissa and Mad- 
ras, 271. 

under the MohamecVans, 271. 
distinctions of Religions do not 
affect the holding of lands, 272. 
how are lands let in Bengal, 272. 
land divided in small farms in 
Madras, 272. 

in Bengal, proprietors do not cul- 
tivate, 272. 

lands let to middle-men, 279. 

LAW “(See C nd i flea t ion.) 
want of publicity of, 241. 

LAW AND THE PROPHETS - 
what is as good as, 568. 
their essence, 569. 
law meant the Mosaic law, 570. 

LEGISLATION— 
representative men should be con- 
sulted in, 266. 

how should be conducted, ,265, 266 
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LOCKE — (Seo Trinity.) 
his opinion considered, 666, 871 
to 873. 

paraphrase of Rom. III. 24, 724. 
note on the 'word redemption, 
724. 

note on the word mercy-seat, 725. 
note on the Ephes. iv. 9, 10, 741. 

LOVE— 

to God shewn onlj^ by obedience 
to his commands, 570. m 

LUTHERAN MISSION— (Sec Mis- 
sion.) 

MADHU SING, Ra.ta of Trihut, 
(See Polygamy, 121.) 

MAGISTRATES— fSee Court.) 

; should not be judges, 255. 

MAHADEO - 

indecency of the worship of, 99. 

MAHANTRVANA TANTRA— (Sec 
Gayatri.) 

MAIMONIDES 

God’s name of twelve letters in, 
670. 

MARRIAGE- 

^ sale of daughters and sisters in, 
381. 

above practice attempted to be 
prevented by Raja Krishna 
Chandra, 382 (foot note.) 
second — of a man, according to 
Yajnavalkya, 121, 380. 
money presents in the marriage 
of daughter prohibited by Ve- 
das and Manu, 120, 382. 
money presents prohibited bj^ 
Kashyapa, 382. 

MANU-(See Householders, Widows, 
Burning of widoivs. Polygamy, 
Daughter.) 

money presents in marriage pro- 
hibited by, 120, 382. 
liis authority superior to others, 
342 to 344. 

MAYA - 

the theory questioned, 149. 
creative power of God, 152. 
primar/^neaning of, 154. 


MAYA— Confd. 

opposed to knowledge, what is 
meant by it, 154. 

MEDIATOR— (See Atonement.) 
Moses and other prophets also 
mediators, 635. 

MENDICANTS -(See Ynti.) 
METAPHOR— 

metaphorical expressions com- 
mon with oriental nations, 600. 
MICH/I^LIS- 
omits I John V. 7, 626. 
MIDDLEMEN- 
in Bengal, 272. 

ryots badly treated by, 279. . 
MILITIA— 

establishment of native Militia* 
305, 306. 

MIMANSA — (See Education.) 
attacked, 150. 
vindicated, 157. 

MIRACLES— 

narations of — makes no impres- 
sion upon Hindus, 484, 555, 615. 
moral precepts of Jesus why 
separated from the narations 
of, 484, 614. 

their importance discussed, 613. 
Jesus reproaches those that seek 
for, 613. 

belief in, not made imperative by 
the scriptures, 555. 
why made use of, 583. 
performing—, not equal to being 
God, 583. 

performing miracles and enabling 
others to perform miracles, not 
peculiar to Jesus, 806. 
prophets performing — , without 
oral addresses to God, 737. 
human testimony regarding them 
considered, 613, 614. 

Jainas bear testimony to the mi- 
racles of Hindoo Gods, 614. 
testimony regarding the miracles 
of Mohummud, 614. 
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>JISSION - (See Dubois.) 
condition of the Baptist- , 879. 
condition of the Lutheran — , 878. 
condition of the Moravian - , 878, 
879. 

condition of the Nestorian — , 879. 
MISS10NAK1E&- 
doctrines inculcated by .Jesus 
and the apostles different from 
those taught by , 919. 
abuse of the nalivos by, 175. 
revile all other religions, 145. 

MITAK8HARA— 

(See undow, daimhier.) 
texts deprecating the burning 
of widows, 3H8. 

where it differs from Dayabhaga, 
389 to 392. 

MOHUMMUl) 
the mercy of (iod, 100. 
his name associated with that of 
(lod, 598. 

t he declaration (O' , never mis- 
interpreted ))Y Mohiuuinudaus, 
000 . 

MOHUMMUDANS - 
their rule compared with the 
rule of the English, 402. 
state* of indiistrv among, 298. 
MORALITY - 

indispenable in worshipping the 
Supreme Being, 14, 106, 185. 
i'<*spoiisibility of man as a moral 
agent maintained, 100. 

MORAVIAN- (S«‘e Mission.) 
MOSES 

belief in him incumbent upon 
.lews, 598. 

MOSHEIM— 

his account of the discord be- 
tween early Christians, 010. 
history of the doctrines of 
Christianity, 027 — 028. 
liis opinion considered, 027, 871, 
MOTHBR— 

rights to property, according to 
Yajnavalkya, Vishnu, Katya- 
yana, Vyasa, Narada, Vrihaspati, 
Davabhaga, Dayatattwa, 370 — 
:178. 


MUFTY. (See Assessor.) 

MUNDAKAUPANISHAl), 19to3L 

M U N R O, Sir Thomas. (See- 
Natives of India.), 

MYSTERIES— 

belief in the Christian—, not 
made imperative by the scrip- 
tures, 555. 

NANAK- 

Avorshiw of his followers, 90. 
his followers, Himmohun Roy’s- 
sympathy with, 211. 

xVARADA. (See Mother.) 

NATIVE .TUDICTAL OBBKMflRS - 
(See .fudges.) 
their duties, 24.3. 
their responsibility, 213. 
character of, 244. 
salary of, 245. 

NATIVES OE INDIA 
employment to high posts of, 208^ 
209. . 

employment to r(5 venue depart- 
ment, 291 293. , 

opinion o( Sir Thomas Munro,! 
Mr. Rickards, Mr. Edi.is oiv* 
the appointment of, 293. 
state of (education among, 299. 
their intelligence, 299. 
their intellectual activity, 170. 
morality and religion among, 170,. 
290. 

Their capability for improve- 
ment, 299. 
their poverty, 288. 
extravagance in marriage, fune-^ 
rals and religions ceremonies,, 
281. 

state of industry among, 298. 
physical condition of, 295. 
increase of population, 298. 
their opinion regarding the Bri- 
tisjh rule, 300. 

NATURE— 

not the cause of the world, 8—9. 

NESTORIANS. (See Mission.} 
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NEWS-WRITERS - 
employed in the l^Ioliuminudan 
Courts, 405. 

NEWTON Siii iHAAO— (See 

Trinity.) 

his opinion considered, 666, 871, 
872. 

NACHIKETA 
his history, 47. 

NYAYA (See Education.)^ 
attacked, 150. 
vindicated, 155. 

OLD TESTAMENT 
quotations from- referred to in 
(lie New, show the unity of 
God and tlie inferiority of 
the Messiah, 607 to 64‘2. 
passages in -, in support of the 
Deity of Jesus considered, 643 
to 064. 

should be studied before the 
New, 660. 

OM— 

its excellence, 52, 
explained, 83, 84. 

similarity of sound to Greek wv 
84. 

0^1 TATSAT 
explained, 83 to 84. 
meaning aecoi-ding to Dhaga- 
vadgita, 84. 

ORIENTAL LANGUAGES --(S e e 
Allecjory, Metaphor.) 
plural number expresses respect 
in, 624. 

PANCHAIT. (Nee Jury.) 
PANTHEISM - 

idistinguishod from vedantism, 

I 122. 

Parable- 

'of the prodigal son, 584, 696. 

the sowers, 512, 522. 

the talents, 509. 

the ten virgins, 509. 

the rich youngman, 515, 588. 

the faithful steward, 528. 

the good Samaritan, 525. 

|he kin^lom of God, 505, 531. 


PASSIONS- 

overcome by earnest prayer ana 
heartfelt desire, 558. 
overcome by repentance and 
solemn meditation, 185. 

PATANJALI— 
system of, attacked, 151. 
vindicated, 158. 

PEASANTRY OF INDIA. (See^ 
Ryot.) 

their food, house and clothing 
described, 297, 298. 
PERMANENT SETTLEMENT— 
why introduced, 290. 
hoAV and upon what principle- 
revenue was assessed, 273. 
benefits to proprietors, 280, 288. 
benetits to Government, 280, 287^ 
,304. 

increase of the value of estates,. 
287-288. 

increase of transit and export 
duties, 288. 

cultivation of waste land, 288. 
condition of ryots under, 278. 
compared with and preferred tO' 
the Ryotwary system, 280, 281^ 
304, 305. 

statement regarding the result 
of, 304, 305. 

PLEADERS 

Native- , not well treated by the 
Jiidg(‘S, 243. 
their character, 245. 

Want of influence of, 256. 

POLICE- 

abuse of power by— how reme- 
died, 249. 

POLYGAMY— 

attempt by Madhu Sipg to stop, 
121, 879. 
evils of, 379. 

when allowable according to- 
Yajnavalkya and Manu, 121^ 
380. 

legislation advisable to put a 
stop to, 380. 
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POLYTHEISM ~ (See Idolatry, 
Hinduism.) 

Hindus try to reconcile their — , 
with the doctrine of the unity 
of God, 562. 

PRAKRITI— 

worship of — , loads to darkness, 
76. 

PRAYASCHITTA— 74. 

PRAYER.— 

Secrecy in, 489. 

Lord’s prayer, 489. 
enables a man to overcome 
passions and to keep the com- 
mandments of God, 553. 

PRECEPTS OF JESUS, 487 to 543. 
two great commandments, 506, 
518, 525. 

sermon on the mount, 487. 
commandments against murder 
and adultei’y extended, 488. 
charity enjoined, 488, 499, 520, 
537, 542. 

secrecy in well-doing, 489. 
pray in secret, 489. 
dependence on God, 490. 
what defiles a man, 408. 
doing the will of the father, 491. 
humility, 499, 515. 
readiness for the Lord, 508. 
except a man be born again he 
cannot see the kingdom of 
God, 540. 

seek the kingdom of God and its 
righteousness, 529, 540. 
love your enemies, 520. 
riches deprecated, 528, 529. 
love of God, 528. 

render unto Cicsar the things 
that are Ctesar’s, 505. 
idle words condemned, 495. 
the things of the world con- 
demned, 490. 
divorce condemned, 501. 
moral in what sense used in the 
precepts, 549, 550. 
alone sufficient for salvation, 550, 
568, 693, 695. 

not only a code of morality but 
also a code of religion, 560. 


PRECEPTS OP JESUS— CoHtd. 
scriptural passages showing their 
sufficiency, 568-569. 

PRESS— 

want of a public - , as a check on 
judicial irregularities, 241. 

PRESS REGULATIONS— 
the nature and scope of the res- 
trictions, 451-452. 
origin ,gf 437, 447. 
history of the agitation against, 
447-448. 

reasons against, 437 to 442, 451 to 
467. 

memorial to the Supreme Court, 
437 to 443. 

appeal to the King in Council, 
445 to 467. 

PRIDEAUX, Dr.— 
book on Connections referred to, 
672. 

on Isaiah IX, 6, 7, 672. 

PRIVY COUNCIL— 
right of appeal whether bene- 
ficial, 258-259. 

value of suits in which ap 
allowed, 304. 

PROVINCIAL COURTS— 
powers of, 253. 
number of, 253. 

formerly also Courts of Circuit, 
253. 

difference between — , and the 
District Courts, 252-253. 

PURANAS— 
attacked, 159. 
vindicated, 161 to 166. 

PURITY— 

not attainable by superstitious 
practices, 70. 
how attained, 70. 

RAGHUNANDANA— 

(See Gayatri, Burning of widows.) 

RAMMOHUN ROY— 
autobiography, 223 to 225. 
causes of his visit to England, 286J 
his journey to Prance, 926. 
his idea of God and religion, 135 J 
136, 211, 198, 207, 208.< 
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RAMMOHUN UOY—Contd, . 
the doctrines of Christianity pub- 
licly denied by 075, 686, 687. 
nobody could be opposed to the 
worship taught bj^ 136. 
sympathy with the followers of 
Nanak, Dadoo, Kabir, Santa 
and the Sannyasis, 211. 
sympathy witli the Unitarians, 

* 211 . 

his love of liberty, 923, 9^. 
his opinion of Europoansr^3G. 
speech on settlement by Euro- 
peans, 917. 

speech at London, 917. 
ti'anslalion of the New Testa- 
ment attempted, 884. 

RANJIT SING- ~ 
his power and character, 234. 

RATHBONE, Mr. William - letter 
to— 925. 

RE-BIRTII, ICO, 1C4. 
iEDEEMER - 

Job XIX. 24-2C, explained, 708. 

lEDEMPTION— (See Atonement.) 
^’^liat is meant by, 724. 

ii.ES, Dr. T.~ 
letter to, 921. 

REFORM BILL- 
Ranimohiin Roy’s joy Jit the pas- 
sing of, 925. 

Rammohun Roy’s opinion on, 925. 

lEGTSTRATfON-- 
of deeds, i)lan recommended, 248, 
249. 

lEGULATlON. 

(8ee Lau\ Lecfislationy Codifica- 
tion.) 

lENT — (See liifot.) 
rates of, 272. 

rates of, what it is in theory, 272, 
274. 

principle upon which it is regu- 
lated, 274. 

frequent increase of, 273. 
excessive, 291. 

further increase should be inter- 
^ dieted, 278, 290, 291. 

1 


RENT- -Contd. 

re-measurements to be interdict- 
ed, 278. 

maximum to bo fixed, 290, 805. 
how paid, 274. 

arrears how realized, 275, 276, 
abwabs— , 289. 

REPENTANCE— (See s/n.) 
scriptural passages shewing 
repentance sullicient for the 
forgiveness of sin, 095, 696, 718. 
RBPORT8- 

Law Reports, want of, 241. 
RESUMPTION— (See Lakheraj.) 
REVENUE- 

from whom collected by Govern- 
ment, 275. 

arrears, imprisonment for non- 
realization of, 281. 
arrears how realized, 27*5, 270. 
proportion of the arrears, 275. 

REVENUE COURTS-(Sec Collec- 
tors.) 

REVENUE SALE 
abuses of, 277. 
remedy ])roposed, 277. 
how conducted, 270. 
what indulgence given to the de- 
faulter, 270. 

warning given to the defaulter, 
270. 

causes of frequent sales of lands, 
281. 

purchasers at - , who are, 270. 
REVENUE SYSTEM - 
(See Zarniudar, Permanent Settle- 
ment, Ryot, Ryotwary System.) 
under the Mahomedan Rule, 271, 
272, 289. 

deviation from the System of 
Lord Cornwallis regretted, 283. 
reduction of Revenue Establish- 
ment proposed, 291 to 293. 

RICKARDS, Mr.— (S ee Natives of 
I}idia.) 

Rickards’ “ India,” letters from, 
927, 928. 

RIGVEDA, (See Burning of wi- 
dows.) ' 
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RITES— (8co Hinduism,) 
observance of, flt for the igno- 
rant and should not be taught 
by the learned, 346. 
not indispensable to the acquisi- 
tion of the knowledge of God, 
15, 16, 129. 

do not lead to salvation, 25, 339, 
345, 346. 

observance of religious rites only 
selfish, 75. 
leads to misery, 75. 
source of pain according to Upa- 
nishad and Bhagavadgita, 327. 

RYOTS- (See Renl,) 
condition of, 278, 280. 
mode of improving the condition 
of, suggested, 278. 
physical condition of, 295. 
incapability to accumulate capi- 
tal, 282. 

rate of wag(vs, 297. 
their food, 297. 
house.s, 298. 
clothing, 298. 

thi'ir position under the Mahomc- 
dan Rule, 289, 
rights of Khudkasht,— 272. 
who are Kliudkasht Ryots, 272. 
rights violated, 288. 

Khudkaslit -little benefitted by 
the Regulations of 1793, 289. 
how treated by middlemen, 279, 
protection of, laws not sufficient 
for, 279. 

how justice and protection can 
bo sc^cured for ryots, 278, 279. 

RYOTWARY SYSTEM - 
compared with the zemindary 
system. 280, 304. 

abuses by subordinate oflicers 
and their remedies, 281, 282. 
Collectors should not have the 
power of Magistrates, 282. 
evils of, 281, 303. 

statemonl regarding the, in 
Madras, ,304. 

RABAT 

a converi- his works again.st 
Christianity, 557. 


SABBATH— 

morning service quoted, 750. 
healing, 520, 531. 

SABELLIUS- 

his opinion about Jesus, 761. 

SACRIFICE. (See Rites, atone- 
ment.) 

obedience better than, 701. 
not sufficient for salvation, 699. 

SANKE^ISASTRI— 
probably an Englishman, 89. 
controversy with him, 89 -100. 

SANKHYA- 
at tacked, 151. 
vindicated, 158. 

SALVATION. (Se Bent Unde.) 
cannot be obtained by faith in 
Christ, 554. 

cajinot be obtaiiu'd bv dogmas, 
553. 

sacrilic(' not snOicieiit for, 699. 
precepts of 4<'sns sufficient for, 
691 -694. 

knowk‘dge ol God is the only wa v 
to, no. 

the only means of attaining, 227. 
obediimce to God sufficient for, 
555. 

SAVIOUR 

epithet explained, 605. 
the epithet applied to many In 
the scripture, 605, 655, 716, 719 
720. 

.Jesus is a saviour for inculcating 
the word of God, 605. 
term applied to Christ alone ir 
the Now Testament, 789. 

SCRIPTURES 

their trajislat ion in Bengalee noi 
road, 884. 

present used for the future in 
585. 

mode of rccoiicilUng apparen 
contradictions in, 631. 
difficulties arising from neglect 
iug this mode, 631. 

SERMON ON THE Mount, 487. 
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.SHAMACHAK DUKPAN-* 
attack against Hindusim by, 147. 
strict U7"es against Hindu philoso- 
phy, 149, 150, 159. 

^^IN— 

its deflnitioii, 4C. 
unconnected with diet and riles, 
46. 

•of two kinds, JOt). 

^‘xpiation (»i’, 184. 
forgiven freely accord^ig to 
scriptures, 725. 

whether it is self-sutlieiency to 
expect lo l)e saved by i‘epen- 
tanco, and virtuous life, 197. 
forgiveness obtained by repen- 
tance only, 552, 572, 695. 

.l(‘sns’ power of forgiving— dis- 
cussed, 589, 590, 818 - 850. 
iUigels also forgive sin, 608. 
connnitted against tli(‘ inliiut(‘ is 
not inllnite, 729. 
jMinishment of, 185. 

•«d(.‘rnal punishment of 
unreasonable, 729. 

<*verlasting lire, in t!i(‘ ori- 
ginal (Ireek (lo(‘s not nu‘an 
eternal, 729. 
f^iNGTNd 

in divine con((‘mj)lat ion luitlioriz- 
ed by Yajnavalkya, 91. 

8KAN1)A iniHANA. (Se«‘ Hurui/n/ 
(if ividoics, Cnsti^ni.) 

mON (rOl) (S(‘e ./r.sus.) 
angels of (lod and some ancicjits 
4'alled, 577. 

SOITL 

what it is, 52, 152, 153. 

IM H r T L A ]. J)K VOTION (See 
\V(.)}’ship.) 
of two kimls, 208. 

.8 IMIU T V A L TRAGHIdt (See 
Guru.) 

SREEKUISHNA TARKALANKAU 
when did he flourish, 428. 

STEPHEN— 

his invocation before death ex- 
plained, 856. 


SUBRAHAIANNYA SHA8TRI— 
controversy with him, 120 - 131. 
SUDDER AMINS- 
their powers, 243. 
new ari'angements suggested, 247, 
248. 

8UDJ3ER DEVVANY ADAWLAT— 


the ability of the Judges, 253. 
suggestions for improving, 253. 
should have the power of issuing 
writ of Habeas corpus, 253, 
pleaders of, 245. 


SUHDER NIZAMUT ADAWLU T- 
eompetency of the Judges, 261. 
procedure of, 260. 


SIIDIG\K 

capabh* ol lln^ knowb^dge of God, 
130. 

SlIIGIDR 
hy pilgrims, 106. 
by widows, 106. 


SUPREME HEli\(i (S(‘. (hr/, 

Driiij, Vrdiuita, Wors/iip.) 
accurate and positive knowledge*, 
of, not ))ossiblo, 7, 40, 183. 
known by Jiis works, 7, 8. 
jiature of, 23. 
described, 8, 26, 28, 30, 40. 
p(*psoiis (‘id it led to worship, 70. 
worshi|) of, to b(' taught to ail, 
138. 


worship of, pi*acticable, nay ob- 
ligatory, J23. 

SUPREME (T)URT— 
enormous (^ost to suitors, 285. 
th(‘ above pointed out by two 
successive grand juries, 285. 

(*.\ tension of its jurisdi-dion whe- 
ther advisable, 285. 

SUTTEE (See Buniuirj of widows,) 

TAJ.Al U l> SANHEDRIM -sho w s 
Isaiah IX. 6, referred to Heze- 
kiah, 673. 


TANTUAS 
their indecency, 99. 
f attacked, 159. 
vindicated, 161 to 166. 
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TARGUM— (See Jomthan,) 

THEISM— (See God, Worship.) 
defence of Hindu, 89 to 100, 

TOLERATION— 
in religion, 2 LI, 212. 

TRADE— 

effects of opening the Indian, 288. 
TRANSMIGRATION— ICO, 105. 
TRIBUTE -(See India.) 

TRINITY— (See Jesus, Holy Ghost.) 
argLiment drawn from the analogy 
of soul, will and perception 
considered, 032. 

mathematical argument in sup- 
port of, 007. 

Mr. Serlo’s argument, 008. 
theories (jontradictory regarding, 
189, 190. 

theory of Dr. Waterlaiul, 189. 
of Dr. Wallis, 189. 

Dr. Taylor, 189. 

Archbishop Seeker, 189. 
Archbishop Tillotson, 189. 
Bishop Bull, 189. 

Pearson and Dr. Owen, 189. 
Bishop Burgess, 189. 

Dr. Thomas Burnet, 190. 

Bishop Gastrell, 190. 

Mr. Howe, 190. 

Bishop lleber, 191, 

Locke and Newton did not believe 
in, 000. 

condemned, 170, 187. 
dialogue betwemn a missionary 
and three Chinese converts, 
911 to 913. 

Doctrink, not taught by the 
apostles, 020 to 028. 
first introduced in the fourth 
century, 027. 

primitive Christians did not con- 
sider belief in -indispensable, 
028. 

history of the doctrine, 027 — 029. 
prevalence of polytheistical ideas 
the reason of its acceptance at 
the Council of Nice, 029. 

Tkrm not found in the scrip- 
tures, 730. 


TRINITY— Coiitd. 

believed because taught in youth. 
171, 630, 688. 

Passages in the Old Testament 
in support of — , examined, 730 
to 760. 

holy thrice repeated, its effect, 
025. 

I John V. 7, an interpolation, 625, f 

020 . 

plurOf^ number expresses respect, 
624,' 025. 

Hindu doctrine compared with, 
030, 675, 874. 

TUHFATUL MUWAHHIDDIN- 
941 to 957. 

TYTLER, I)R.- 

controversy with, 891 to 908. 

UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION— 
speech of Rammoliun Roy at, 917,, 
918. 

U N 1 T A R 1 xV N SociKTV OF Cal- 
cutta— 

the condition of, 922. 
UNITARIANS— 

their worship why preferred, 201 
—203. 

Rammoliun Roy’s sympathy with 
them, 211. 

UNITY OF GOD. (See God.) 

UPANISHAD. (See Mnndakopani- 
shad, Kenopanishad, KathopanU 
simd, Isopanisluid, Hites, Burn- 
iny of loidows.) 

VEDAS— 

all prove the unity of God, 10. 
defence of the Monotheistica’ 
system, 105 to 126. 
do not consider rites excellent 
345 to 346. 

VEDANTA— (See Education, Maya 
abridgment of the—, 1 to 17. 
explains why the Vedas call spac 
and other things God, 10. 
Pantheism distinguished froi 
Vedantism, 69, 128. 
attacked, 149. 
vindicated 151, 152. 
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YEDANTA- (Contti-) 
its doctrines explained, 181 to 

similes of, explain^t 158- 
attributes of God, 18J. 
not atheistic, ooi. 
ignorance of the real nature of 
God declared by the scriptures, 
as well as by the — , 563. 
worship of Supreme Being pracU- 
cable according to, naj obliga 
lory, 123. 

yiCARlOVS SACRTPTCK. (See 
Atoneiucni .) 


Vn^olcfTesUineiit jJid^ not refer 

to Mary, 643 to hlo, 

mis-traiislation of Isaiah XXll . 

12, 767. 

YISHNE. (Bee IJKritiugof widows^ 
Mother.) 

VKIHABPATI. (Bee Mother, Dnu- 
ghter.) 

YYABA-(Bec 

worship according to, -07, -iOo. 

WAGEB- ^ . 

rate of— of the peasantry and la- 
bourers in India, 29 r. 


WARE, Rkv, Hknry - 
letter to, 875 to 885, 

WIDOWS (Bee Hurniiig oj ici- 
doics.) 

their miserable condition, 378, 
379. 

Manuon the duties of widows, 
325,328. 

Yajnavalkya on ditto, 32o. 

by asceticism may attain salva- 
tion, 348. 

i'ights according to Alitakshara 
and Dayabhaga, 891 to 893. 

entitled to dispose of husband s 
property according to Mitak- 
shara, 391. 


WIFE— 

control of husbands over—, not 
suffickuit guard against sin, 331. 


known to Hindoos, 427 to 429, 483« 
Sanskrit terms for it, 433. 

WOMEN- (See Mother, Daughter,) 
capable of the knowledge of God, 
130, 351, 361. 
knowers of God, 130. 
not inferior in understanding, 360, 
education of, neglected, 361. 
more faithful than men, 361. 
their miserable condition des- 
cribed, 362, 378, 379. 
their rights to property, 375 to 
384. 

WOODFORD, Mh. 
letters to, 926, 927. 

WOODFORD Mrs. 
letter to, 924. 

WORD- (See Jesus.) 

John 1. 1-14, considered, 043, 829 
to 833. 

WORKS— (Bee rites.) 
their influeiico, 160, 164-165. 

WORSHIP- {Hec Householder, An- 
cestors, God, lircOwia, tiupreme 
Being.) 

of inferior gods enjoined to the 
incapable, 13, 108. 
mode enjoined in the Ycdas, 1 1. 
God the sole object of, 13. 
of God not impossible, 123, 
of the Supreme Doing, persons 
desirous are entitled to it,^0. 
of the Supreme Doing, should be 
taught to all, 138. 
what is, 135. 

dififereiit modes of, 207-208. 
what it should be, 54J 
mode of true, 122, 123, 136, 137. 
good action and command over 
the passions and senses indis- 
pensable in, 14, 29. 
morality, observance of, a part of 
the worship of God and indis- 
pensable for it, 14, 106, 185. 
does not consist in gestures of 
the body, 198. 
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WORSHIP-Oonfd. 

whether regulation of food and 
conduct necessary, 137, 141. 

sacred authorities, 138. 

singing and dancing in, 94. 

was Rammohun Roy hostile to 
any form of — , 186. 

its meaning in the Scriptures, 595, 
782. 

prophets accept worship, 595, 781 
782. 

worship sometimes means token 

of civil respect, 782. 


YAJNAVx\LKYA. (See House- 
holder^ (kiifatHf Binging f Marri- 
ape, Widowsy Mother, Polygamy,, 
Daughter,) 

YATES, Rev. Mr.-- 
translation of the New Testament 
commenced by Rammohun Roy 
with, 884. 

YATI. (»See Householder.) 

YOGAJ- 
what it is, 59. 

ZEMINDARS— (See Permanent 
Settlement.) 

their position under the Moha- 
medan rule, 271, 289. 
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